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COLLECTION 


O  V 


VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 


1 

Of  Great  Britain  in  general. 


C^REAT  BRITAIN,  the  largeft  inand  in 
]|  Europe,  comprehends  the  two  kingdoms  of 
England  and  Scotland,  with  the  principality 
of  Wales.  Its  latitude,  at  the  Lizard  Point  in  Corn- 
wall, according  to  Moll,  is  50°  north,  and  at  the 
head-land  at  Caithnefs  in  Scotland,  58*  30';  fo  that^ 
according  to  the  geometrical  meafure  of  Englilh  fla- 
tute  miles,  which  is  69  mile§  and  864  teet  to  a 
degree,  the  length  of  the  idand,  meafured  in  a 
dired  line,  without  attending  to  the  hills  and  wind- 
ing of  the  roads,  15587  miles.  Its  longitude,  Te- 
nerifFe  being  the  firil  meridian,  is  9*-  45'  at  the 
Land*s-£nd  in  Cornwall,  and  at  the  South  Foreland 
in  Kent,  17°  15'.  Now  every  degree  of  longitude 
in  this  latitude  being  about  38  ftatute  miles,  the 
breadth  therefore  between  thefe  two  extremities  will 
be  285  miles. 

As  an  ifland,  this  country  has  fome  peculiar  na- 
tural advantages  and  difadvantages :  it  is  fubjedt 
to  perpetual  varieties  of  heat  and  cold,  wet  and  dry ; 
but  the  heats  in  fummer,  and  the  colds  in  winter, 
are  more  temperate  than  in  any  part  of  the  Conti- 
nent that  lies  in  the  fame  latitude :  the  harbours  in 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Denmark,  are  blocked  up 

V.0L.  VII.  B  wich 
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with  ice,  wbiW  ours,  which  He  in  the  fame  latitude* 
iq^lopeti^  Tot  this  moderation  of  the  climate  is  at- 

trlbu^  ^I'.Ll^fti^l^^  ^^  many  of  the  inhabitants  ; 

and^nQ^he<K 

tui^ljprrdu 

ibnaob  1 
lea.  Hi  If 
continuini 
,f:  Thi»:  lii 
fufficientiy 
M  it  werc^ 
nations  i 


'X^m^^^- 


lis  owing  that  almoft  perpe- 

JO^ir  peculiar  to  this  country  *, 

fr  fttqucntly  refrcfhed  by  fea- 

and  by  the  warm  vapours  of  the 

fecured  from  any  long 

w.  t. 

:fi|ll|00rt  of  our  ifland  can  never  be 

""^^'"^^-'^irendcw  Great  Britain  a  world, 

fr  tmiijl^  independent  of  other 

iihet  her  with  all  the  neceflaries 

undsihce,  as  enables  her  to  fupply 

Other  Wicw^J^^' ^^v/, :  ,  •  ^  , 

That;patt  ^^ISpl^pl^^  lies  toward  the 

"Wefterlii  Oceaiif^?  liP^Mgi^^  Wales, 

jind  Cuiviberlal^l  i)NiipfK^  interior  coun- 

ties, asf)artm>e%ihiftfilt^^ 
'Northumberland,  and  near  One  half  of  Scotland. 
The  eaft^rn  and  Ibuthern  parts  of  the  country,  chiefly 
confifl:  of  Utile  fruitful  hills  and  vallies,  champaign 
fields^  incl0fed  gi^ufids  of  fltfiBUr,  pafhire,  and  mea- 
jjdow  lands  V  ^gl^^^f^^f  Intermixed  with  wood  and 
^^mer^'and  biting  much  inclofed  and  cultivated,  it 

rundll  W3th:'profpe6bs  that  in  beauty  can  fcarcely 
excibedlAt  even  by  the  fictions  of  imagination. 
?^|ilt  hai  on  all  (Ides  very  "ce^veoient  harbours,  and 
^IvNtny  extenfiv^^  ^navigabfe  iti^ir^  that  convey  the 
^tiches  of"  all  tl^iiiiici#i»«ftl]ie^1k^  world  into  the 
''^^^.t<m^ ^^  the  kingdom.  '  Tfce  moft  con/ider- 
libie  rive^  i^' England  a^  the  Thames,  Severn, 
andHumberi  in  Scotland',  the  Forth,  Clyde,  and 
Tay.         .  '   '  ^ 

Various  are  the  names  by  which-this  ifland  hath 
■been  knoWn,  and  aS  difFerent  are  the  reafons  afllgned 
ior  them.     It  was  called  Albion  by  the  Greeks,  Bre- 
^ailica  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  Brittannia  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 
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mans,  who  idiftingaifhed  that  part,  now  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  by  the  name  of  Caledonia. 

The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ac- 
cording to  fome  calculatibns,  fo  late  as  the  year 
1758,  allowing  fix  perfons  to  each  houfe,  are  com- 
puted at  eight  millions  ',  viz.  in  England  and  Wales 
5,700^000  i  in  Scotland  1,300,000  •,  and  in  Ireland 
1,000,000;  to  thefe  may  be  added  near  2,000,006 
fuppofed  to  be  in  the  Britilh  fcttlenients  in  Afia, 
Africa,  and  America* 

With  refpeft  to  the  perfons  and  charafter  of  the 
Englifli,  they  are  generally  of  a  ftrong  active  niake, 
well  fhaped,  and  of  good  ftature.  They  are  induf- 
trious,  lovers  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  capable  of  car- 
rying them  to  the  greateft  perfeftion.  They  are  nei- 
ther fo  heavy  as  the  Germans,  nor  fo  exceedingly 
mercurial  as  the  French ;  but  are  obferved  to  be  ge- 
nerally open  and  blunt  in  their  behaviour,  and  par- 
ticularly averfe  to  fervility  and  cringing.  Their  good 
narure,  generofity  and  humanity,  have  been  fre- 
quently ihewn  to  their  enemies,  in  fuch  a  rrianrier  as 
to  do  honour  even  to  human  nature.  The  lenity 
of  their  laws  in  capital  cafes;  their  compaffion  for 
cpnvided  criminals  i  even  the  general  humanity  of 
highwaymen  and  robbers  of  this  nation,  compared 
with  thofe  of  other  countries;  are  all  convincing 
proofs  that  the  fpirit  of  humanity  is  natural  to  them. 
The  many  noble  foundations  for  the  relief  of  the 
miferable  and  the  friendlefs ;  the  large  annual  fup- 
plies  from  voluntary  charities  to  thele  foundations, 
and  on  every  other  occafion  where  their  benevolence 
is  folicited,  are  alfo  ftriking  proofs  of  true  goodnefs 
of  heart  and  greatnefs  of  foul,  for  which  this  na- 
tion has  been  alwiys  diftinguiflied. 

In  point  of  courage  no  people  exceed,  and  very 
few  equal  the  Englifh ;  who  are  remarkable  for  this 
particular,  that  no  people  fhew  a  more  refolute  ob- 
llinacy  in  battle,  though  under  the  greateft  difadvan- 
f  heir  valour  and  bravery,  both  by  fea  and 
B  2  land. 
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land^  hath  been  lb  frequently  exerted  in  many  pares 
of  the  world,  that  the  moll:  forniidable  kingdoms 
have  been  conftrained  to  yield  to  the  iuperior  force 
of  their*  arms :  fo  that  Great  Britain^  at  this  time,  by 
their  courage  and  prudence,  gives  liberty  to  Eu- 
rope, and  has  acquired  an  extent  of  territory  cquajl 
to  the  Roman  empire  when  in  its  meridian  of  power, 
and  infinitely  more  ufeful  to  the  mother  country. 

The  women,  befide  their  natural  beauty,  which 
is  fuch  as  not  to  need  the  affiftance  of  paint,  fo 
common  in  other  countries,  are  ftill  more  to  be 
valued  for  their  prudent  behaviour,  thorough  cleanli- 
nefs,  and  a  tender  aflfedion  for  their  huibands  and 
children.  As  to  the  fauhs  of  the  Enghlh  •,  foreign- 
ers have  remarked  that  they  are  fomewhat  paflionatCy 
melancholy,  fickle  and  unfteady-,  one  moment  ap- 
plauding, what  they  deteft  in  the  next ;  and  that  th« 
lower  fort  of  people  have  too  contemptible  an  idea 
of  other  nations ;  and  are  thence  apt  to  treat  ftran- 
gcrs  with  rudenefs.  But  thia  latter  accufation  feems 
rather  to  have  been  founded  on  particular  inftances^ 
which  a  great  relifh  for,  and  propenfity  to  humour^ 
fo  obfervable  among  the  common  people,  may  fome- 
times  betray  them  into ;  than  to  belong  to  them  as^ 
a  national  charader. 


Of  the  Government  and  Civil  Policy  of 
BRITAIN; 

In  all  dates  there  is  an  abfolute  fupreme  power, 
to  which  the  right  of  legiflation  belongs  •,  and  which, 
by  the  fmgular  conftitution  of  thcfe  kingdoms,  is 
vefted  in  the  king,  lords,  and  comnlons. 

0/  the  King, 

The  fupreme  executive  power  of  Great  Britain, 
ard  Ireland,  is  vefted  by  our  conftitution  in  a 
fingle  perfon,  king  or  queen  5  for  it  is  indifferent  to 

which 
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which  fex  the  crown  defccnds :  the  perfon  entitled  to 
it,  whether  mate  or  female,  is  immediately  invefted 
•with  all  the  eftfigns,  rights,  and  prerogatives  of  fo- 
vereign  power. 

The  grand  fundamental  maxilm  upon  which  the 
right  of  fuccciTion  to  the  tlirone  of  tl^efe  kingdoms 
depends,  is :  *'  that  the  croWn,  by  common  hw  an4 
con/iitutional  cuftom,  is  hereditary  -,  and  this  in  a 
n>anner  peculiar  to  itfelf :  but  that  the  right  of  in- 
heritance m^>  froni  time  to  time  be  changed  or  li- 
mited by  a6t  of  parliament ;  under  which  limitation^ 
the  crown  ftill  continues  hereditary." 

King  Egbert,  king  Canute,  and  king  William  I. 
have  been  fucceflively  conftitutpd  the  common  ftocksL 
or  anceftors,  of  this  defcent. 

Qn  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  without  ifllie, 
tlie  line  of  Henry  Vlil.  became  extinct.  It  there* 
fore  became  neceffary  to  recur  to  the  other  iffue  of 
Henry  VIl.  by  Elizabeth  of  York  his  queen :  whofc 
eldefl:  daughter  Margaret  having  married  James  IV. 
king  of  Scotland,  kif|g  Jamts  the  Sixth  of  Scotland 
and  of  England  the  Firft,  was  the  lineal  defcendant 
from  that  alliance.  So  that  in  his  perfon,  as  clearly  as 
in  Henry  VIII.  centered  all  the  claims  of  the  different 
competitors  from  the  conqueft  downward  ;  he  being 
indifputvbly  the  lineal  heir  (^  the  conqueror.  And, 
what  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  in  his  perfon  alfo  cen- 
tered the  right  of  the  Saxon  monarchs,  which  had 
been  Aifpended  from  the  conqueft  till  his  accelTion. 
For,  Margaret  the  fifter  of  Edgar  Atheling,  the 
daughter  of  Edward  the  Outlaw,  and  granddaughter 
of  king  Edmund  Ironfide,  was  the  peribn  in  whorh 
the  heret^itary  right  of  the  Saxon  kings,  fuppofing 
it  not  abolilhed  by  the  conqueft,  rcfjded.  She 
inarried  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland ;  and  Henry  II. 
by  a  defcent  from  Matilda  their  daughter,  is  gene- 
rally called  the  reftorer  of  the  Saxon  line,  ^ut  it 
muft  be  remembered,  that  Malcolm  by  his  Saxon 
queen  hgd  fpns  as  well  as  d^U|hter§'i  and  that  the 
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royal  family  of  Scotland,  from  that  time  downward, 
were  the  offspring  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret.  Or 
this  royal  family  king  James  1.  was  the  direA  lineal 
defcendant ;  and  therefore  united  in  his  perfon  every 
poflible  claim,  by  hereditary  right,  to  the  Englilh  as 
•well  as  Scottifh  throne,  being  the  heir  both  of  Eg- 
bert and  William  the  Conqueror. 

At  the  revolution,  the  convention  of  eftates,  or 
reprefentative  body  of  the  nation,  declared,  that  the 
mifconduft  of  king  James  II.  aniounted  to  an  abdi- 
cation of  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  was 
thereby  vacant. 

In  confequence  of  this  vacancy,  and  from  a  re* 
gard  to  the  ancient  line,  the  convention  appointed 
the  next  Proteftant  heirs  of  the  blood  royal  of  king 
Charles  I.  to  fill  the  Vacant  throne,  in  the  old  order 
of  fucceflion ;  with  a  temporary  exception,  or  pre- 
ference, to  the  perfon  of  king  William  HI. 

On  the  impending  failure  of  the  Proteftant  line 
pf  King  Charles  I.  (whereby  the  throne  might  again 
have  become  vacant)  the  king  and  parliament  ex- 
tended the  fettlement  of  the  crown  to  the  Prote- 
ftant line  of  King  James  I.  viz.  to  the  princefs  So- 
phia pf  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being 
Proteftants :  and  (he  is  now  the  common  ftock,' 
from  whom  the  heirs  of  the  crown  muft  defcend. 

The  true  ground  and  principle,  upon  which  the 
revolution  proceeded,  was  an  entirely  new  cafe  iii 
politics,  which  had  never  before  happened  in  our 
hiftory ;  the  abdication  of  the  reigning  monarch, 
and  th^  vacancy  of  the  throne  thereupon.  It  was 
not  a  defeazancc  of  the  right  of  fuccefTion,  and  a 
new  limitation  of  the  crown,  by  the  king  .md  both 
hollies  of  parliament :  it  was  the  aft  of  the  nation 
i^lone,  upon  a  convidion  that  there  was  no  king  in 
being.  For  in  a  full  aficmbly  of  the  lords  and  com- 
mons, met  in  convention  upon  the  fuppofition  of 
this  vacancy,  both  houfes  came  to  this  refolution  •, 
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•*  that  king  James  II.  having  endeavoured  to  fubvert 
the  conftituiion  of  the  kingdom,  by  breaking  the 
original  contraft  between  king  and  people ;  and,  by 
the  advice  of  jefuits  and  other  wicked  perfons,  hav- 
ing violated  the  fundamental  laws  -,  and  having  with- 
drawn himielf  out  of  this  kingdom  j  has  abdicated 
the  government,  and  that  the  throne  is  thereby  va- 
cant." Thus  ended  at  once,  by  this  fudden  and 
unexpedled  vacancy  of  the  throne,  the  old  line  of 
fucceflion*,  which  from  the  conqueft'  had  lafted 
above  600  years,  and  from  the  union  of  the  hep- 
tarchy in  king  Egbert,  almoft  900. 

Though  in  fome  points  (owing  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumftanccs  of  things  and  perfons)  the  revolution 
was  not  altogether  fo  perfeft  as  might  have  been 
wilhed ;  yet  from  thence  a  new  asra  commenced,  in 
which  the  bounds  of  prerogative  and  liberty  have 
been  better  defined,  the  principles  of  government 
more  thoroughly  examined  and  underftood,  and  the 
rights  of  the  fobjecfl  more  explicitly  guarded  by  le- 
gal provifions,  than  in  any  other  period  of  the  Eng- 
lilh  hiftory.  In  particular,  it  is  worthy  obfervation, 
that  the  convention,  in  this  their  judgment,  avoided 
with  great  wifdom  the  wild  extreams  into  which  the 
vifionary  theories  of  fome  zealous  republicans  would 
have  led  them.  They  held  that  this  mifcondutt  of 
king  James  amounted  to  an  endeavour  to  fubvc-rt 
the  conftitutjon,  and  not  to  an  adlual  fubverfion,  or 
total  diflblution  of  the  government.  They  therefore 
very  prudently  voted  it  to  amount  to  no  more  than  an 
abdication  of  the  government,  and  a  confequent 
vacancy  of  the  throne*,  whereby  the  government 
was  allowed  to  fubfift,  though  the  executive  mi'gif- 
trate  was  gone ;  and  the  kingly  office  to  reniaiii, 
though  king  James  was  no  longer  king.  And  thus 
the  conftitution  was  kept  intire  \  which  upon  every 
fpund.  principle  of  government  muft  othervvife  have 
fallen  to  pieces,  had  fo  principal  and  conltituent  a 
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part  as  the  royal  authority  been  aboUihed,  or  even 
fufpendcd  *. 

Hence  it  is  eafy  to  coUeft,  that  the  title  (to  the 
crown  is  at  prefent  hereditary,  though  not  quite  ib 
abfolutely  hereditary  as  formerly  ^  and  the  comnioti 
ftock  or  anccftor,  from  whom  the  defcent  muft  be 
derived,  is  alfo  different.  Formerly  the  commort 
ftock  was  king  Egbert  •,  then  William  the  Concpac- 
roc  5  afterward  in  Tames  the  Firtl's  time  the  two  com- 
mon flocks  united,  and  fo  continued  till  the  vacancy 
of  the  throne  in  1688  :  now  it  is  the  princefs  Sophia, 
in  whom  the  inheritance  was  vefted  by  the  new  king 
and  parliament.  Formerly  the  defcent  was  abfolute, 
and  the  crown  went  to  the  next  heir  without  any  re- 

*  The  conftitution  of  England,  iays  Dr.  Smollet,  Ind  now  af- 
fumed  a  new  aijpeft.    The  maxim  of  hereditary,  indefeafibte  rigkt, 
was  at  length  reooanced  by  a  free  parliament.     The  powex  of  (he 
crown  was  acknowledgf  d  to  How  from  no  other  fountain  than  that 
of  9  contradit  with  tne  people.    Allegiance  and  protcdion  were 
declared  reciprocal  ties  depending  upon  each  other.    The  reprefen- 
tatives  of  the  nation  made  a  regular  claim  of  rights  in  behalf  of 
their  conftituents  ;  and  William  III.  afcended  the  throne  in  confe- 
quencc  of  an  cxprefs  capitulation  with  the  people.     Yet,  on  this 
occafion,  the  parliament,  toward  their  deliverer,   feems  to  havtf 
overfhot  their  attachment  to  their  own  liberty  and  privileges :  or, 
at  leaft,  they  nfglefted  the  faireft  opportunity  that  ever  occurred, 
to  retrench  thofe  prprogatives  of  the  crown  to  which  they  im- 
puted all  the  late  and  ibrmer  calamities  of.  the  kingdom.     Their 
new  Qionarch  retained  the  old  regal  power  over  parliaments,  in 
its  full  extent :    he  v\as  at  liberty  to  convoke,  adjourn,  prorogue, 
and  diflblve  them  at  his  pleafure :    he  was  enabled  to  influence 
eleflions,    and  opprefs  corporations :    he  poflefled  the  right   of 
chufing  his  own  council ;  of  nominating  all  the  great  officers  of  the 
ilate,  and  of  the  houihold,  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  church. 
He  referved  the  abfolute  command  of  the  militia  :   fo  that  he  re- 
mained mader  of  all  the  inftruments  and  engines  of  corruption  and 
violence,  without  any  other  reftraint  than  his  own  moderation,  and 
prudent  regard  to  the  claim  of  rights  and  principle  of  refinance 
on  which  the  revolution  was  founded.     In  a  word,  the  fettiement 
was  finilhed  with  fonie  precipitation,  before  the  plan  had  been 
properly  digefted  and  matured  ;  and  this  will  be  the  cafe  in  every 
eftabli(hment,  formed  upon  a  fudden  emergency  in  the  face  of  op< 
pofition. 

"  ftri6lion: 
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ftri^tion:  but  «ow,  upon  the  ne^y  fctikment,  the 
inheritance  is  conditional ;  being  limited  t6  fuch 
heirs  only,  of  rhe  \yody  of  the  princcfs  Sophia,  as 
kre  Protcftant  members  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  are  married  to  none  but  Proteftants. 

And  Mt  this  due  mcdiumi  confifts  the  true  confti- 
tutiohal  notion  of  the  rkht  of  fucceffion  to  the  im- 
jperial  crown  of  thelc  kingdoms.  The  cxtreams, 
between  which  it  fleers,  are  each  of  them  equally 
dcftruflive  of  thofe  ends  for  which  focieiics  were 
fortncd  aftd  are  kept  on  foot  '  WHere  the  magiftrate, 
upon  every  fucceffion,  is  eletoi  by  the  peojile,  and 
may  by  the  exprefs  provifiof)  of  tl>c  laws  be  depofed 
(if  not  puniflied)  by  his  fubjcdfcsj  this  may  found 
lik«  the  perfe^ion  of  liberty,  and  look  Weil  cnoxigh 
when  ^delineated  oii  paper  •,  but  in  practice  will  be 
ever  prbduftiyeof  tvimult,  contention,  and  anarchy. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  divine  indefeafibie  heredi- 
tary right,  when  coupled  with  the  doArine  of  unli- 
mited paflivc  obedience,  is  furcly  of  all  conftitution^ 
the  moft  thoroughly  flavifh  and  dreadful.  But  when 
jfuch  an  hereditary  right,  as  our  laws  have  created 
jind  vefted  in  the  royal  flxjck,  is  clofely  interwovefi 
with  thofe  liberties,  which  are  equally  the  inherit 
tance  of  the  fubjed  j  this  union  will  form  a  confli- 
tution,  in  theory  the  moft  beautiful  of  any,  in  prac- 
tice the  moft  approved,  and,  in  all  probability,  will 
proVe  in  duration  the  moft  permanent.  This  con- 
ftitut'ion,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  Engli(hman  to 
iinderftand,  to  revere,  and  to  defend. 

The  principal  duties  of  the  king  are  expreflied  in 
his  oath  at  the  coronation,  which  is  adminiftered  by 
orie  of  the  archbifhops,  or  bifliops  of  the  realm,  in 
the  prelcnce  of  ^11  the  people ;  who  on  their  parts 
do  reciprocally  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
crown.  This  coronation  oath  is  conceived  in  the 
following  terms : 

"  The  archbijhop  or  hijhop  Jhall  fay.  Will  you  fo- 
J*  lehinly  promife  and  fwear  to  govern  the  people 
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"  of  this  kingdom  of  England,  and  the  dominions 
"  thereunto  belonging,  according  to  the  (tatutes  in 
"  parliament  agreed  on,  afid  the  laws  and  cuftoms 

«'  of  the  fame  ? The  king  or   queen  Jhall  fay,   \ 

"  folemnly  promife  fo  to  do. 

"  Archh'tjhofp  or  bijhop.     Will  you  to  your  power 
caufe  law  and  juftice,  in  mercy,  to  be  executed  in 

all  your  judgments  ? King  or  queen.     1  will. 

**  krchbifljop  or  bijhop.  Will  you  to  the  utmoft  of 
your  power  maimam  the  laws  of  God,  the  true 
profeffiqn  of  the  gofpel,  and  the  Proteftant  re- 
formed religion  eftablilhed  by  the  law  ?  And  will 
you  preferve  unto  the  biftiops  and  clergy  of  this 
*'  realm,  and  to  the  churches  committed  to  their 
*'  charge,  all  fuch  rights  and  privileges  as  by  law 
"  do  or  fhall  appertain  unto  them,  or  any  of  them  I 
King  or  queen.     All  this  I  promife  to  do. 
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Jfter  this  the  king  or  queen^  laying  his  or  her  hand 
upon  the  holy  go/pels^  Jhall  Jay^  The  things  which 
I  have  here  before  promifcd  I  will  perform  and 
keep :  fo  help  me  God.  And  then  Jhall  kijs  the 
book.'\ 

This  is  the  form  of  the  coronation  oath,  as  it  is 
now  prefcribed  by  our  laws :  and  we  may  obferve, 
that  in  the  king's  part  in  this  original  contrad,  are 
exprefled  all  the  duties  that  a  monarch  can  owe  to 
his  people ;  viz.  to  govern  according  to  law :  to  exe- 
cute judgment  in  mercy  :  and  to  maintain  the  efta- 
blilhed religion.  With  refpedt  to  the  latter  of  thefe 
three  branches,  we  may  farther  remark,  that  by  the 
adt  of  union,  5  Ann.  c.  8.  two  precedmg  ftatutes 
are  recited  and  confirmed ;  the  one  of  the  parliar 
ment  of  Scotland,  the  other  of  the  parliament  of 
England  :  which  enad ;  the  former,  that  every  king 
at  his  accefllon  fhall  take  and  fubfcribe  an  oath,  to 
preferve  the  Proteftant  religion  and  Prefbyterian 
church  government  in  Scotland;  the  latter,  that  at 
his  coronation  he  fhall  take  and  fubfcribe  a  fimilar 
oath,  to  preferve  the  fettle  ment  of  the  church  of 
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England  within  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Ber- 
wick, and  the  territories  thereunto  belonging. 

The  king  of  Great  Britain,  notwithftanding  the 
limitations  or  the  power  of  the  crown,  already  men- 
tioned, is  one  of  the  greateft  monarchs  reigning  over 
a  free  people.  His  perfon  is  facred  iri  the  eye  of 
the  law,  which  makes  it  high  treafon  fo  much  as 
to  imagine  or  intend  his  death ;  neither  can  he,  in 
himfelr,  be  deemed  guilty  of  any  crime,  the  law 
taking  no  cognizance  of  his  aflions,  but  only  in  the 
perfons  of  his  minifters,  if  they  infringe  the  laws  of 
the  land.  As  to  his  ^ower,  it  has  no  bounJs,  (ex- 
cept where  it  breaks  in  upon  the  liberty  and  property 
of  his  fubjeds,  as  in  making  new  laws,  or  raifmg  new 
taxes)  for  he  can  make  war  or  peace ;  fend  and  receive 
ambafladorsi  make  treaties  of  league  and  com- 
merce ;  levy  apmies,  fit  out  fleets,  employ  rhem  as 
he  thinks  proper  *,  grant  commifTions  to  his  officers 
both  by  fea  and  land,  or  revoke  them  at  pleafure ; 
difpofe  of  all  magazines,  caftles,  &c.  fummon  ih.e 
parliament  to  meet,  and,  when  met,  adjourn,  pro- 
rogue, or  difTolve  it  at  pleafure;  refufe  his  aflcnt  to 
any  bill,  though  it  hath  pafllcd  both  h  iuftsj  which, 
confequently  by  fuch  a  refufal,  has  no  more  force 
than  if  it  had  never  been  moved.  He  polTefleth  the 
right  of  chufing  his  own  council-,  of  nominating  all 
the  ^reat  officers  of  ftate,  of  the  houlhold,  and  the 
church;  and,  in  fine,  is  the  fountain  of  honour, 
from  whom  all  degrees  of  nobility  and  knighthood 
are  derived.  Such  is  the  dignity  and  power  of  a 
king  of  Great  Britain. 

Of  the  Parliament. 

Parliarnents,  in  fome  fhape,  are  of  as  high  anti- 
quity as  the  Saxon  government  in  this  ifland;  and 
have  fubfifted,  in  their  prelent  form,  at  leaft  five 
hundred  years. 

The  parliament  is  aflembled  by  t'lc  king's  writs, 
and  it*s  fitting  muft  not  be  intermitccd  ubove  three 
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years.  Its  cotillituent  parts  are,  the  kinc  fitting 
there  in  his  royal  political  capacity,  and  Sie  three 
'cftaccs  of  the  realm  -,  the  lords  fpiritual,  the  lords 
tcmporai,  (who  fit^  together  with  the  king,  in  one 
hoiil'c)  and  the  commons,  who  fit  by  thcmfelves  in 
another.  The  king  and  thefc  three  eftates.  toge- 
ther, forni  the  great  cftrporaiion  or  body  politic  of 
the  kingdom,  of  which  the  king  is  faid  to  be  caputs 
principiupty  etjhtis.  For  upon  their  coming  together 
the  kingin^s  them,  either  in  perlqn  or  by  repre- 
fentation  J  without  Which  there  can  be  no  beginning 
«f  a  parliamtnt  -,  and  he  alfo  has  alone  the  power  of 
difiblving  them. 

It  is  highly  neceffary  for  preferving  the  bajance  of 
the  conftitution,  that  the  executive  ppwer  ftiould  be 
a  branchy  though  not  the  whole,  of  tlie  legiflature. 
The  crown  cannot  b<gin  of  itfelf  any  aketations  in 
the  prcfcnt  eilabliftied  lawj  but  ip  may  approve  or 
difapprof  e  of  th^  alterations  fuggefted  and  confented 
to  by  the  two  hoUfes.  The  legiflativc  therefore  cannot 
abridge  the  executive  power  of  any  rights  which  it 
now  has  by  la:w,  without  it*s  own  confent :  fince  the; 
law  muft  perpetually  (land  as  it  now  does,  unlefs 
b\l  the  powers  will  agree  to  alter  it.  And  herein  in- 
deed confifts  the  true  excellence  of  the  Englifh^  go- 
vernment, that  all  the  parts  of  it  form  a  mutual 
check  upon  each  other.  In  the  legiflature,  the  peo- 
ple are  a  check  upon  the  nobility,  and  the  nobility 
a  check  upon  the  people  j  by  the  mutual  privilege 
of  rcjeding  what  the  other  has  relblved :  while  th^ 
king  is  a  check  upon  both,  which  preferves  the  exe- 
cutive power  from  encroachments. 

The  lords  fpiritual  confift  of  two  archbifhops  and 
twenty-four  bilhops.  The  lords  temporal  confift  of 
all  the  peers  of  the  realm,  the  bifhops  not  being  in 
ftriftncis  held  to  be  fuch,  but  meerly  lords  of  par- 
liament. Some  of  thefe  fit  by  defcent,  as  do  all 
antient  peers  -,  forne  by  creation,  as  do  all  the  new- 
made  Ones;  others,  fince  the  union  with  Scotland,  by. 
tkclion,  which  is  tlie  cafe  of  the  fixteen  peers,  who 
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rcprcfent  the  body  of  the  Scots  nobility.  Their 
number  is  indefinite,  and  may  be  encrqafqvl  at  will  by 
the  power  of  the  crown. 

A  body  of  nobility  is  m6re  peculiiirly  necelTary  hi 
our  mixed  and  compounded  conftitut.ioo,.  in  order  to 
fupport  the  rights  of  both  the  crown,  and  the  people  i 
by  forming  a  barrier  to  withftand  the  encroaclimeats 
of  both.  It  creates  and  preferves  that  gradual  fcale  of 
dignity,  which  proceeds  from  the  peaiant  tjo  the 
prince ;  rifmg  like  a  pyramid  from  a.  broad  founder 
tion,  and  diminifhmg  to  a  point;  as  it  rifes.  The 
nobility  therefore  are  the  pillars^  which,  are  reared 
from  among  the  people,,  more  immediately  to  ^p- 
port  the  throne  •,  and  if  that  falls,  they  muft  a)fo  be 
buried  under  it's  ruins.  Accordingly,  when  in  tlic 
laft  century  the  commons  had  determined  to  extir- 
pate monarchy,  they  alfo  voted  the  houfe  of  lords  tq 
be  ufelefs  and  <langerous. 

The  commons  confifl:  of  all  fuch  men  of  any  pro« 
perty  in  the  kingdom,  as  have  not  feats  in  the  houfe 
of  lords;  everyone  of  which  has  a  voice  in  parlia- 
ment, either  perfonally,  or  by  his  reprefentatives.  In 
a  free  date,  every  man,  who  is  fuppofed  a  free  agent* 
ought  to  be,  in  fome  meafure,  his  own  governor  i 
and  therefore  a  branch   at  lealt  of  the  legiflative 
power  (hould  refide  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 
In  fo  large  a  ftate  as  ours,  it  is  very  wifely  contrived,, 
that  the  people  Ihould  do  that  by  their  reprefenta- 
tives, which  it  is  imprafticable  to  perform  in  perfon: 
reprefentatives,  chofen  by  a,  number  of  minute  and 
feparate  diftrifts,  wherein  all  the  voters  are,  or  eafily 
may  be,  diftinguifhed.     The  counties  are  therefore 
reprefented  by  knights,  eledVed  by  the  proprietors,  of 
lands  ;•  the  cities  and  boroughs  are  reprefpnted  by 
citizens  and  burgefles,  chofen  by  the  mercantile  part 
or  fuppofed   trading   interefl   of  the   nation.     Tl^I. 
number  of  Englifli  reprefentatives  is  513,  and  o£ 
Scots  45  •,  in  all  558.     And. every  member,  though, 
chofen  by  one  particular  diftridt,  when  ele<fted  and 
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returned,  fervcs  for  the  whole  realm.  For  the  end 
of  his  coming  thither  is  riot  particular,  but  general  j 
not  barely  to  advanta.',e  his  conltituents,  but  the  com- 
mon wealth,  and  to  advile  his  majefty,  as  appears 
from  the  writ  of  fummons, 

Thefeare  the  conftituent  parts  of  a  parliament,  the 
king,  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  com- 
mons. Parts,  of  which  each  is  fo  neceflfary,  that  the 
confent  of  all  three  is  required  to  make  any  liew  law 
that  fhould  bind  the  fubjeft.  Whatever  is  enadted 
for  law  by  one,  or  by  two  only,  of  the  three,  is  no 
ftatute  }  and  to  it  no  regard  is  due,  unlefs  in  matters 
relating  to  their  own  privileges. 

The  power  and  jurifdidion  of  parliament,  fays  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  is  fo  tranfcendent  and  abfolute,  that 
it  cannot  be  confined,  either  for  caufes  or  perfons, 
within  any  bounds.  It  hath  fovereign  and  uncon- 
trolable  authority  in  making,  confirming,  enlarging, 
reftraining,  abrogating,  repealing,  reviving,  and  ex- 
pounding of  laws,  concerning  matters  of  all  poflible 
denominations,  ecclefiaftical,  or  temporal,  civil,  mi- 
litary, maritime,  or  criminal:  this  being  the  place 
where  that  abfolute  defpotic  power,  which  muft  in 
all  governments  refide  fomewhere,  is  entrufted  by  the 
conftituiion  of  thefe  kingdoms.  All  mifchiefs  and 
grievances,  operations  and  remedies,  that  tranfcend 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  laws,  are  within  the  reach 
of  this  extraordinary  tribunal.  It  can  regulate  or 
new  model  the  fucceflion  to  the  crown  •,  as  was  done 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  William  III.  It  can 
alter  the  eftablilhed  religion  of  the  land ;  as  was  done 
in  a  variety  of  inftances,  in  the  reigns  of  king 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  three  children.  It  can  change 
and  create  afrefh  even  the  conftitution  of  the  king- 
dom and  of  parliaments  themfelves  •,  as  was  done  by 
the  adt  of  "union,  and  the  feveral  ftatutes  for  triennial 
and  feptennial  elections.  It  can,  in  ftiort,  do  every 
thing  that  is  not  naturally  impoffible  •,  and  therefore 
fome  have  not  fcrupled  to  call  it's  power,  by  a  figure 
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rather  too  bold,   the  omnipotence  of  parliament. 
True  it  is,  that  what  the  parliament  doth,  no  autho- 
rity upon  earth  can  undo.     So  that  it  is  a  matter 
mod  eflcntial  to  the  liberties  of  this  kingdom,  that 
fuch  members  be  delegated  to  this  important  trull, 
as  are  moft  eminent  fui  their  probity,  their  fortitude, 
and  their  knowlcgc  •,  for  it  was  a  known  apothegm 
of  the  great  lord  treafurer  Burleigh,  **  that  England 
**  could  never  be  ruined  but  by  a  parliament :"  and,  a)  . 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  obfcrves,  this  being  the  higheft  and 
greateft  court,  over  which  none  other  can  have  jurif- 
didtion  in  the  kingdom,  if  by  any  means  a  mifgo- 
vernment  Ihould  any  way  fall  upon  it,  the  fubjeds 
of  this   kingdom  are  left    without  all  manner  of 
remedy. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  mifchiefs  that  might  arile, 
by  placing  this  extenfivc  authority  in  hands  that  are 
cither  incapable,  or  elfe  improper,  to  manage  it,  it 
is  provided  that  no  one  (hall  fit  or  vote  in  either 
houfc  of  parliament,  unlefs  he  be  twenty-one  years  of 
age.     To  prevent  innovations  in  religion  and  govern- 
ment, it  is  enaded,  that  no  member  fhall  vote  or  fit 
in  cither  houfe,  till  he  hath  in  the  prefence  of  the 
houfc  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  iupremacy,  and 
abjuration  ;  and  fubfcribed  and  repeated  the  declara- 
tion againft    tranfubfliantiation,    the  invocation    of 
faints,  and  the  facrifice  of  the  mafs.     To  prevent 
dangers  that  may  arife  to  the  kingdom  from  foreign 
attachments,  connexions,  or  dependencies,  it  is  en- 
acted, that  no  alien,  born  out  of  the  dominions  of 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  even  though  he  be  natu- 
ralized, fliall  be  capable  of  being  a  member  of  ei- 
ther houfe  of  parliament. 

Some  of  the  more  notorious  privileges  of  the 
members  of  either  houfe  are,  privilege  of  fpecch,  of 
perfon,  of  their  domcftics,  and  of  their  lands  and 
goods.  As  to  the  firft,  privilege  of  fpeech^  it  is  de- 
clared by  the  fl:atute  of  i  W.  &  M.  ft.  2.  c.  2.  as  one 
of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  "  that  the  freedom  of 
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*'  fpeech,  and  debates,  and  proceedings  in  parlla- 
♦*  mcnt,  ought  not  to  be  impeached  or  queftioned  in 
•*  any  court  or  pkce  out  of  parliament."  And  this 
freedom  of  Ipeech  is  particularly  demanded  of  the 
king  in  perfon,  by  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, at  tl>e  opening  or  every  new  parliament.  So 
likewife  are  the  other  privileges,  of  perfon,  fcrvants, 
lands  and  goods.  This  includes  not  only  privilege 
from  illegal  violence,  but  alfo  from  legal  arrefts,  and 
feifures  by  procefs  from  the  courts  of  law.  To  af&ult 
by  violence  a  member  of  either  houfe,  of  his  menial 
fcrvants,  is  a  high,  contempt  of  parliament,  and  there 
puniftied  with  the  utmoft  fevcrity.  Neither  can  any 
member  of  either  houfe  be  arretted  and  taken  into 
cuftody,  nor  ferved  with  any  procefs  of  the  courts  of 
law,  nor  can  his  menial  fervants  be  arcefted ;  nor  can 
any  entry  be  made  on  his  lands  j  nor  can  his  goods  be 
diltraincd  or  feized-;  without  a  breach  of  the  privilege 
of  parliament. 

Thcfc  privileges  however,  which  derogate  from 
the  common  law,  being  only  indulged  to  prevent  the 
members  being  diverted  from  the  public  bufinefs, 
'endure  no  longer  than  the  felfion  of  parliament,  fave 
only  as  to  the  freedom  of  his  perfon :  which  in  a  peer 
is  for  ever  facred  and  inviolable  -,  and  in  a  commoner 
for  forty  days  after  every  prorogation,  and  forty  d;  ys 
before  the  next  appointed  meeting;  which  is  now  in 
cffeft  as  long  as  the  parliament  fubfifi:s,  it  feldom 
being  prorogued  for  more  than  fourfcore  days  at 
a  time.  As  to  ail  other  privileges  which  obftruS:  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  juftice,  they  ceafe  immediately 
after  the  difiblution  or  prorogation  of  the  parliament, 
or  adjournment  of  the  houfes  for  above  a  fortnight : 
and  during  thefe  receffes  a  peer,  or  member  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  may  be  fued  like  an  ordinary 
fubjed,  and  in  confequcnce  of  fuch  fuits  may  be  dif- 
poflefled  of  his  lands  and  goods.  Likewife,  for  the 
benefit  of  commerce,  it  is  provided,  that  any  trader, 
having  privilege  of  parliament,  may  be  ferved  with 
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le?al  procefs  for  any  juft  debt,  to  the  dmount  of 
icTol.  and  unl^fs  lie  makes  faiisfa6t:on  within  two 
months,  it  Ihail  be  deemed  an  a<5t  of  bankruptcy ; 
and  that  commifTions  of  bankrupt  may  be  ifllied 
ao-ainft  fuch  privileged  traders,  in  like  manner  as 
againft  any  other. 

The  houfe  of  lords  have  a  right  to  be  attended, 
and  confequencly  are^  by  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
king's  bench  and  common-pleas,  and  fuch  of  the  ba- 
rons of  the  exchequer  as  are  of  the  degree  of  the  coif^ 
or  have  been  made  ferjeants  at  law ;  as  likewifr  by 
the  mafters  of  the  court  of  chancery  ;  for  their  advice 
in  point  of  law,  and  for  the  greater  dignity  of  their 
proceedings. 

The  fpeaker  of  the  honfe  of  lords  is  generally  the 
lord  chancellor,  or  lord-keeper  of  the  great  feal, 
which  dignities  are  comnlonly  veiled  in  the  fame 
perfon. 

Each  peer  has  a  right,  by  leave  of  the  houfei 
when  a  vote  paifes  contrary  to  his  feritiments,  to  enter 
his  diffent  on  the  journals  of  the  houfe,  with  the  ren- 
fons  for  fuch  diflertt-,  which  is  ufually  ftiled  his 
proteft. 

The  houfe  of  comrrions  may  be  properly  ftiled  th6 
grand  inqueft  of  Great  Britain,  impowcred  to  enquire 
into  all  national  grievances,  in  order  to  fee  them  re- 
dreiTed. 

The  peculiar  laws  and  ciidoms  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  relate  principally  to  the  railing  of  taxes, 
and  the  eledions  of  members  to  ferve  in  parliament. 
With  regard  to  taxes  :  ic  is  the  antient  indifputable 
privilege  and  right  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  all 
grants  of  fubfidies  or  parliamentary  aids  do  begin  in 
their  houle,  and  are  firfl:  beftowed  by  them  *,  altho' 
their  grants  are*  not  effedual  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
pofes,  until  they  have  the  aflent  of  the  other  two 
branches  of  the  legiflature.  The  general  reafon, 
given  for  this  exclufive  privilege  of  the  houfe  of  coipn- 
mons,  is,  that  the  fuppUes  are  raifcd  upon  the  body 
of  the  people,  and  therefore  it  is  proper  that  they 
Vol.  Vll.  C    r  '         alone 
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alone  fliould  have  the  right   of  taxing  themfelves. 
And  fo  reafonably  jealous  are  the  commons  of  this 
privilege,  that  herein  they  will  not  fufFer  the  other 
houfe  to  exert  any  power  but  that  of  rejeding  •,  they 
will  not  permit  the  lead  alteration  or  amendment  to 
be  made   by  the  lords  to   the  mode  of  taxing  the 
people  by  a  money  bill    Under  this  appellation  are 
included  all  bills,  by  which  mjoney  is  direfted  to  be 
raifed  upon  the  fubjedt,  for  any  purpofe  or  in  any 
Ihape  whatfoever;  either  for  the  exigencies  of  go- 
vernment, and    colleded    from    the    kingdom   in 
general,  as  the  land  tax  •>  or  for  private  benefit,  and 
ccUeded  in  any  particular  diftridt,  as  by  turnpikes^ 
parifh  rates,  and  the  like. 

The  method  of  making  laws  is  much  the  fame  in 
both  houfes.  In  each  houfe  the  ad  of  the  majority 
binds  the  whole:  and  this  majority  is  declared  by 
votes  openly  and  publicly  given :  not  as  at  Venice, 
and  many  other  fenatorial  affemblies,  privately  or  by 
ballot.  This  latter  method  may  be  ferviceable,  to 
prevent  intrigues  and  unconftiiutional  combinations: 
but  is  impoffible  to  be  praftifed  with  us ;  at  leaft  in 
the  houfe  of  commons,  where  every  member's  con- 
dud  is  fubjed  to  the  future  cenfure  of  his  conftitu- 
cnts,  and  therefore  fhould  be  openly  fubmitted  ta 
tlieir  inff  edion. 

To  bring  a  bill  into  the  houfe  of  commons,  if  the  re- 
Kef  fo'jght  by  it  is  of  a  private  nature,  it  is  firft  necef- 
iary  to  prefer  a  petition ;  which  muft  be  prefented  by  a 
member,  and  ufually  fets  forth  the  grievance  defired  to 
be  remedied.  This  petition  (when  founded  on  fads 
that  may  be  in  their  nature  difputed)  is  referred  to 
a  committee  of  members,  who  examine  the  matter 
alleged,  and  accordingly  report  it  to  the  houfe ;  and 
then  (or,  otherwife,  upon  the  meer  petition)  leave  is 
given  to  bring  in  the  bill.  In  public  matters  the  bill 
is  brought  in  upon  motion  made  to  the  houfe,  with- 
out any  petition.  (In  the  houfe  of  lords,  if  the  bill 
begins  there,  it  is,  when  of  a  private  nature,  referred 
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io  two  of  the  judges,  to  examine  and  report  the 
ftate  of  the  fafts  silieged,  ro  fee  that  all  necellary  par- 
ties confent,  land  to  kttlc  all  jpoints  of  technical  pro- 
priety.) This  is  read  a  firit  time,  and  at  a  convenient 
diftance  a  fecotid  time  •,  and  after  each  reading  the 
fpcaker  opens  to  the  houfe  the  fubftance  of  the  bill, 
and  puts  the  qucftion,  whether  it  fhall  prcKeed  any 
farther.  Thie  introdudlion  of  the  bill  may  be  origi- 
nally oppofed,  as  the  bill  itfelf  may  at  either  of  the 
readings  i  and,  if  the  oppofition  fiicceeds,  the  bill 
hiuft  be  dropt  for  that  feflions  j  a§  it  muft  alfo,  if 
oppofed  with  fuccefs  in  any  of  the  fubfequent  ftages. 
After  the  fecond  reading  it  is  committed,  that  is, 
referred  to  a  committee ;  which  is  either  fclefled  by 
the  houfe  in  matters  of  fmill  importance,  or  elfe. 
Upon  a  bill  of  confeqiience,  the  houfe  rcfolves  itfelf 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  hdufc.  A  committee 
of  the  whole  houfe  is  compofed  of  every  member ; 
and,  to  form  it,  the  fpeaker  quits  the  chair,  (another 
member  being  appointed  chairman)  and  may  fit  and 
debate  as  a  private  member.  In  thefe  committees 
the  bill  is  debated  claufc  by  claufe,  amendments 
made,  the  blanks  filled  up,  and  fometimes  the  bill 
entirely  new  modelled.  After  it  has  gone  through  the 
committee,  the  chairman  reports  it  to  the  houfe  with 
fuch  amendments  as  the  committee  have  made;  and 
then  the  houfe  reconfider  the  whole  bill  again,  and 
the  queftion  is  repeatedly  put  upon  every  claufe 
and  amendment.  When  the  houfe  have  agreed  or 
difagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  commi.tee,  and 
fometimes  added  new  amendments  of  their  own,  the 
bill  is  then  ordered  to  be  engrofled,  or  written  in  a 
ftrong  grofs  hand,  on  one  or  more  long  rolls  of 
parchments  fewed  together.  When  this  is  finifhed, 
it  is  read  a  third  time,  and  amendments  are  fome» 
times  then  made  to  it ;  and,  if  a  new  claufe  be  added, . 
it  is  done  by  tacking  a  feparatc  piece  of  parchment 
on  the  bill,  which  is  called  a  ryder.  The  fpeaker 
then  again  opens  the  contents  j  and,  holding  it  up 
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in  his  hands,  puts  the  queftion,  whether  the  bill 
Ihall  pafs.  If  this  is  agreed  to,  the  title  to  it  is  then 
fettled.  After  this,  one  of  the  members  is  direfted 
lo  carry  it  to  the  lords,  and  dcfire  their  concurrence; 
who  attended  by  feveral  more,  carries  it  to  the  bar 
of  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  there  delivers  it  to  their 
fpcaker,  who  conies  down  from  his  woolfack  to  re- 
ceive it.  It  there  pafles  through  the  forms  as  in  the 
other  houfe,  (except  engrofling,  which  is  already 
done)  and,  if  rejeded,  no  more  notice  is  taken,  but 
It  Tpaffes  ftib  JiientiOf  to  prevent  unbecoming  alterca- 
tions. 15ut  if  it  is  agreed  to,  the  lords  fend  a  mef- 
fage  by  two  mafters  in  chancery  (or  fometimes  two  of 
the  judges)  that  they  have  agreed  to  the  fame: 
and  the  bill  remains  with  the  lords,  if  they  have 
made  no  amendment  to  it.  But  if  any  amendments 
are  made,  fuch  amendments  are  fent  down  with  the 
bill  to  receive  the  concurrence  of  the  commons.  If 
the  commons  difagree  to  the  amendments,  a  confe- 
rence ufually  follows  between  members  deputed  from 
each  houfe ;  who  for  the  moft  part  fettle  and  adjufl 
the  difference :  but,  if  both  houfes  remain  inflexible, 
the  bill  is  dropped.  If  the  commons  agree  to  the 
amendments,  the  bill  is  fent  back  to  the  lords  by  one 
of  the  members,  with  a  mcfTage  to  acquaint  them 
therewith.  Thi  fatne  forms  are  obferved,  mutatis 
mutandis,  when  the  bill  begins  in  the  houfe  of  lords. 
But,  when  an  ad  of  grace  or  pardon  is  pafled,  it  is 
firft  figned  by  his  majefty,  and  then  read  once  only  in 
each  of  the  houfes,  without  any  new  engrofling  or 
amendment.  And  when  both  houfes  have  done  with 
any  bill,  it  always  is  depofited  in  the  houfe  of  peers, 
to  wait  the  royal  aflent;  except  in  the  cafe  of  a 
money-bill,  which  after  receiving  the  concurrence  of 
the  lords  is  fent  back  to  the  houfe  of  commons. 

The  royal  aflent  may  be  given  two  ways :  i.  In 
perfon :  when  the  king  comes  to  the  houfe  of  peers, 
in  his  crown  and  royal  robes,  and  fending  for  the 
commons  to  the  bar,  the  titles  of  all  the  bills  that 
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have  paffed  both  houfes  are  read ;  and  the  king's  an- 
fwer  is  declartd  by  the  clerk  of  the  parhament  in 
Norman -French :  a  badge,  it  muft  be  owned,  (now 
the  only  one  remaining)  of  conqueft-,  and  which  one 
could  wifh  to  fee  fall  into  total  oblivion  ;  unlefs  it  be 
referved  as  a  folemn  wemento  to  remind  us  that  cnr 
liberties  are  mortal,  having  once  been  deftroyed  by 
a  foreign  force.     If  the  king  confents  to  a  public  bill, 
the  clerk  ufually  declares,  k  roy  le  veut,   **  the  king 
wills  it  fo  to  be;"  if  to  a  private  bill,  foit  fait  come  il 
eft  defirey  *'  be  it  as  it  is  defired."     If  the  king  refufes 
his  aflent,  it  is  in  the  gentle  language  of  le  rcy  f*  az'i- 
/era,  '*  the  king  will  advife  upon  it."  When  a  money- 
bill  is  palled,  it  is  carried  up  and  prefented  to  the  king 
by  the  fpeaker  of  the  houie  of  commons,  and  the 
royal  aflent  is  thus  exprefied,  le  roy  remercie  fes  loyal 
fubje5lsy  accept e  lour  benevolence^  et  auffi  le  veut,  "  the 
king  thanlis  his  loyal  fubjedls,  accepts  their  benevo- 
lence, and  wills  it  fo  to  be."     In  cafe  of  an  afb  of 
grace,  which  originally  proceeds  from  the  crown,  and 
has  the  royal  alTcnt  in  the  firft  ftage  of  it,  the  clerk  of 
the  parliament  thus  pronounces  the  gratitude  of  the 
fubjeflj  les  prelats,  feigneurs,  et  commons ,  en  ce  p-efent 
'parliament  ajfetnblees^  au  nom  de  touts  vous  autres  fub- 
jeEiSy  remercient  tres  humblement  votre  majefte,  et  prietit 
a  Bieu  vous  donner  en /ante  bone  vie  et  longue-,   "  the 
prelates,  lords,  and  commons,  in  this  prefent  parlia- 
ment allembled,  in  the  name  of  all  your  other  fub- 
jeds,  moll  humbly  thank  your  majefty,  and  pray  to  God 
to  grant  you  in  health  and   wealth   long  to  live." 
2.  By  the  ftatute  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  21.  the  king  may 
give  his  aflent  by  letters  patent  under  his  great  lea), 
figned  with  his  hand,  and  notified,  in  his  abfence,  to 
both  houfes  aflfembled  together  in  the  high  houfe. 
And,  when  the  bill  has  received  the  royal  aflent  in  ' 
either  of  thefe  wiys,  it  is  then,  and  not  before^  a 
ftatute  or  ad  of  parliament. 

This  fl:atute  or  a6l  is  placed  among  the  records  of 
th';;  kingdom ;  there  needing  no  forma  Ipi^uiulgatioii 
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to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law,  as  was  neceflary  by  the 
civil  law  with  regard  to  the  emperors  edids :  becaufe 
every  man  in  England  is,  in  judgment  of  law,  party 
to  the  making  of  an  ad  of  parliament,  being  prefent 
thereat  by  his  reprefcntatives.  However,  a  copy 
thereof  is  ufually  printed  at  the  king's  prefs,  for  the 
information  of  the  whole  land. 

An  adt  of  parliament,  thus  made,  is  the  exercife  of 
the  higheft  authority  that  this  kingdom  acknowlegcs 
upon  earth.  It  hath  power  to  bind  evtry  fubjed  in 
the  land,  and  the  doftiinions  thereunto  belonging; 
nay,  even  the  king  hiififelf,  if  particularly  named 
therein.  And  it  cannot  be  altered,  amended,  dif- 
penfed  with,  fufpended,  or  repealed,  but  in  the  fame 
forms  and  by  the*  fame  authority  oF  parliament :  for 
it  is  a  maxim  in  law,  that  it  requires  the  fame  ftrength 
to  difiblve,  as  to  create  an  obligation. 

Such  is  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain-,  thefource 
and  guardian  of  our  liberties  and  properties,  the 
ftrong  cement  which  binds  the  foundation  and  fuper- 
ftructure  of  our  government,  and  the  wifely  concert- 
ed balance  maintaining  an  equal  poif^--,  that  no  one 
part  of  the  three  eiiates  overpower  or  diHrcfs  either, 
of  tlie  other. 

Privy  counfellors  arc  made  by  the  king's  nomina- 
tion, without  either  patent  or  grant ;  and,  on  taking 
the  necefiary  oaths,  they  become  immediately  privy, 
counfellors  during  the  life  of  the  king  that  choofes 
them,  but  fubjed  to  removal  at  his  difcretion. 

The  duty  of  a  privy  counfellor  appears  from  the 
oath  of  office,  which  confifcs  of  feven  articles :  i.  To 
advife  the  king  according  to  the  beft  of  his  cunning 
^nd  difcredon.  2.  To  advife  for  the  king's  honour 
and  good  of  the  public,  without  partiahty  through 
affedion,  love,  meed,  doubt,  or  dread.  3.  To  keep 
the  king's  counfel  fecret.  4.  Tc  avoid  corruption. 
5.  To  help  and  ftrengchen  the  execution  of  what 
ftiall  be  there  rcfolved  6.  To  withftand  all  perfons 
y/ho  would  attem£t  the  contrary.  And,  laftly,  ih 
ti     "  --    ••        '    -  -^  ;         general. 
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general,  7.  ToobferVe,  keep,  and  do  all  that  a  good 
and  true  counfeUor  ought  to  do  to  hiifovereign  lord. 
The  two  principal  lecretaries  of  ftatc  (one  of  whom 
is  generally  prefent  whenever  the  council  is  held)  are 
entrufted  with  the  cultodv  of  the  king's  fignet«  They 
jointly  tranfad  the  king's  affairs  relating  to  Great 
Britain;  but  as  to  thofe  concerning  foreign  nations, 
they  are  divided  between  them ;  the  eldeit  fecretary 
having  the  fouthern  province,  containing  Flanders, 
France,  &c.  affigned  to  his  management;  and  the 
younger  fecretary  manages  the  northern  province, 
containing  fuch  nations  as  lie  north  of  thoii?  already 
mentioned. 

Of  the  Courts  of  Law^^c. 

The  court  of  Chancery,  which  is  a  court  of  equity, 
is  next  in  dignity  to  the  high  court  of  parliament, 
and  is  defigned  to  relieve  the  fubjeft  againft  frauds, 
breaches  of  truft,  and  other  oppreffions ;  and  to  mi- 
tigate the  rigour  of  the  law.  The  lord  high  chan- 
cellor fits  as  fole  judge,  and  in  his  abfence  the  maf- 
ter  of  the  Rolls.  The  form  of  proceeding  is  by  bills, 
anfwers,  and  decrees,  the  witnefles  being  examined 
in  private :  however,  the  decrees  of  this  court  art 
only  binding  to  the  perfons  of  thofe  concerned  in 
them,  for  they  do  not  affei^  their  lands  and  goods ; 
and  confequently,  if  a  man  refufes  to  comply  with 
the  terms,  they  can  do  nothing  more  than  fend  him 
to  the  prifon  of  the  Fleet.  This  court  is  always  open ; 
and  if  a  man  be  fent  to  prifon,  the  lord  chancellor,  in 
any  vacation,  can,  if  he  fees  reafon  for  it,  grant  ^ 
habeas  corpus. 

The  clerkofthe  crown  likewife  belongs  to  this  court, 
being  obliged,  or  by  his  deputy,  always  to  attend  on 
the  lord  chancellor  as  often  as  he  fits  for  the  difpatch 
of  bufmcfs ;  through  his  hands  pafs  all  writs  for 
fummoning  the  parliament  or  chufing  of  members ; 
commiflions  of  the  peace,  pardons,  &c. 

The  King's  Bench,  fo  called  either  from  the  kmgs 
of  England  fometimes  fitting  there  in  perfon,  or  be- 
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caufe  all  matters  determinable  at  common  law  between 
the  king  and  the  fubjed,  are  here  tried ;   except 
fuch  affairs  as  properly  belong  to  the  court  of  Exche- 
quer.    This  cc.prt  is,  lik.e>Yifc,  a  kind   of  cheque 
vpon  all  the  inferior  courts,  their  judges  and  juftices 
or  the  peace.     Here  prefide  four  judges,  the  firft  of 
whom  is  ftilcd  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  king's  bench, 
or  by  way  of  eminence,  lord  chief  juftice  of  Eng- 
land, to  exprefs  the  great  extent  of  his  jurifdidion 
over  the  kingdom :  for  this  court  can  grant  prohibi- 
tions in  any  caufe  depending  either  in  fpiritual  or 
temporal  courts  •,  and  the  houfe  of  peers  does  often 
pireft  the  lord  chief  juftice  to  iflue  out  his  warrant 
for  appreh  nding  perlbns  under  the  fufpicion  of  high 
crimes.     The  other  three  judges  are  called  juftices, 
or  judges,  of  the  king's  bench. 
"  The  court  of  Common  Pleas  takes  cognizance  of 
all  pleas  debateable  between  fubjc6l  and  fubjeft  -,  and 
in  it,  befide  all  real  adions,  fines  and  recoveries  are 
tranfaded,  and  prohibitions  are  likewife  iflued  out  of 
it,  as  well  as  from  the  King's  Bench.    The  firft  judge 
of  this  court  is  ftiled  lord  chiefjuftice  of  the  common 
pleas,  or  pcmmon  bench  j  befid?  whom  there  are  like- 
yrife  three  other  judges,  or  juftices,  of  this  court.  None 
but  ferjeants  at  law  are  allowed  to  plead  here. 

Thp  court  of  Exchequer  was  inftituted  for  ma- 
naging the  revenues  of  the  crown,  and  has  a  power 
of  judging  both  acpording  to  law  and  according  to 
equity.  In  the  proceedings  according  to  law,  the 
lord  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  three  other 
barons,  prefidp  a?  judge?.  They  ^re  ftiled  barons, 
becaufe  formerly  none  but  barons  of  the  realm  were 
allowed  to  be  judges  in  this  court.  Befide  thefe,  there 
is.  a  fifth  called  curfuor  bayon,  who  has  not  a  judicial 
capacity,  but  is  only  employed  in  adminiftring  the 
oath  to  ftieriffs  and  their  officers,  and  alfo  to  feveral  of 
the  officers  of  theCuftorp-houfc, — But  when  this  court 
proceeds  according  to  equity,  then  the  lord  treafurer 
»nd  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  prefide,  aflifted 
liy  the  other  barcns.    AH  matters  touching  the  king's 
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^rcafur)',  revenue,  cuftoms,  and  fines,  are  here  tried 
and  determined. Befide  the  officers  already  men- 
tioned, there  belong  to  the  Exchequer,  the  king's 
remembrancer,  who  takes  and  ftates  all  accounts  of 
the  rtvenue,  curtoms,  excile,  parliamentary  aids  and 
fubfidics,  &c.  except  the  accounts  of  the  fheriffs  and 
their  officers.  The  lord  treallirer's  remembrancer, 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  make  out  procefles  againfi 
fherifFs,  receivers  of  the  revenue,  &c. 

for  putting  the  laws  effedually  in  execution,  an 
high  IherifF  is  annually  appointed  for  every  cuunty 
(except  Weftmorland  and  Cumberland)  by  the  king; 
whofe  office  is  both  minifterial  and  judicial.  He  is 
to  execute  the  kin^^'s  mandates,  and  all  writs  direfted 
to  him'  out  of  the  king's  courts  of  juitice  -,  to  impan.- 
nel  juries,  to  bring  caufes  and  malefadors  to  trial,  to 
fee  the  fentences  both  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs, 
executed.  And  at  the  affize  lo  artend  on  the  judges, 
and  guard  them  all  the  time  they  are  in  his  county. 
It  is  alfo  part  of  his  office  to  coltedt  all  public  fines, 
dirtrelfes,  and  amerciaments,  into  the  Exchequer,  or 
where  the  king  fliall  appoint,  and  to  make  fuch  pay- 
ments out  of  them  as  his  majefty  fhall  think  proper. 

As  his  office  is  judicial,  he  keeps  a  court,  called 
the  county  court,  which  is  held  by  the  fhcrifF,  or  his 
under-lhcriffs,  to  hear  and  determine  all  civil  caufes 
in  the  county  under  forty  Ihillings ;  this  however  is 
no  court  of  record  j  but  the  court,  formerly  called 
the  IherifTs  turn,  was  one  •,  and  the  king's  leer,  thro* 
all  the  county :  for  in  tliis  courr,  enquiry  was  made 
into  all  criminal  offences  againft  the  common  law, 
where  by  the  ftatute  law  there  was  no  reftraint.  This 
court,  however,  has  been  long  fince  aboliflied. 

Under  the  flieriff  are  various  officers,  as  the  under- 
iherifF,  clerks,  ilewards  of  courts,  bailiffs,  (in  Lon- 
don called  fcrjeants)  conllables,  gaolers,  beadles,  &c. 

The  next  officer  to  the  fheriflT,  is  the  juftice  of 
peace,  feveral  of  whom  are  commiflioned  for  each 
county:  and  to  them  is  intrufted  the  power  of  put- 
Cin,-r  arcomart  of  the  ftatute  law  in  execution  in  rela- 
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tion  to  the  highways,  the  poor,  vagrants,  treafons, 
felonies,  riots,  the  prefervation  of  the  game,  &c.  &c. 
and  they  examine  and  commit  to  prifon  all  who  break 
or  difturb  the  peace,  and  difquiet  the  king's  fubjecks. 
In  order  to  punifli  the  offenders,  they  meet  every 
quarter  at  the  county-town,  when  a  jury  of  1 2  men, 
called  the  grand  inqueft  of  the  county,  is  fummon- 
cd  to  appear.  This  jury,  upon  oaih,  is  to  enquire  in- 
to the  cafes  of  all  delinquents,  and  to  prcfent  them  by 
bill  guilty  of  the  indi6lmenr,  or  not  guilty:  the  juf- 
tices  commit  the  former  10  gaol  for  their  trial  at  the 
next  aflizes,  and  the  latter  arc  acquitted.  This  is  called 
the  quarter-felTions  for  the  county.  The  juflice  of 
peace  ought  to  be  a  perfon  of  great  good  lenfe,  faga- 
city,  and  mtcgrity,  and  to  be  not  without  fome  know- 
legc  of  the  law  •,  for  as  much  power  is  lodged  in 
his  hands,  and  as  nothing  is  fo  intoxicating,  without 
thefe  qualifications  he  will  be  apt  to  make  miftakes, 
and  to  ftep  beyond  his  authority,  for  which  he  is 
liable  to  be  called  to  an  account  at  the  court  of  king's 
bench. 

There  are  alfo  in  each  county  two  coroners,  who 
are  to  enquire  by  a  jury  of  neighbours,  how  and  by 
whom  any  perfon  cs'iiC  by  a  violent  death,  and  to 
enter  it  on  record  as  -a  plea  of  the  crown. 

The«  civil  government  of  cities  is  a  kind  of  fmall 
independent  policy  of  itfelf  i  for  every  city  hath,  by 
charter  from  the  king,  a  jurifdiclion  within  itfelf 
to  judge  in  all  matters  civil  and  ci^iminal;  with  this 
reftraint  only,  that  all  civil  caufes  may  be  removed 
from  their  courts  to  the  higher  courts  at  Weltminfter ; 
and  all  offences  that  are  capital,  are  committed  to  the 
judge  of  the  afTize.  They  are  conftituted  with  a 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgeiTes,  who  together  make 
the  corporation  of  the  city,  and  hold  a  court  of  judi- 
cature, where  the  mayor  prefides  as  judge.  They 
likcwiie,  when  aifembled  in  council,  can  make  laws, 
called  bye-laws,  for  the  government  of  the  city.  And 
here  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common-council  re- 
femble  the  king,  lords  and  commons  in  parliament. 

'  The 
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The  government  of  incorporated  i  oroughs  ' .  much 
after  the  fame  manner  i  in  Tome  ihcr  *  is  a  ma  or,  and 
in  oth-rs  two  bailiffs.  All  which,  durin-  thci. 
mayoralty  or  magillracy,  are  juflices  of  the  pcac* 
within  their  liberties,  and  confequently  efquires. 

For  the  better  government  of  villages,  the  lords  of 
the  foil  or  manor  (who  were  formerly  called  barons) 
have  generally  a  power  to  hold  courts,  called  courts- 
kct,  and  courts  baron,  where  their  tenants  are  obliged 
to  attend  and  receive  juftice.  The  bullnefs  of  courts- 
Icet  is  chiefly  to  prefe nt  and  punifh  nuifances  j  and 
at  courts  baron,  ihe  convtyances  and  alienations  of 
the  copyliold  tenants  are  enrolled,  and  they  are  admit- 
ted to  their  eftates  on  a  defcent  or  purchafe. 

There  are  alfo  high  conftdbles  appointed  for  the 
divifions  called  hundreds,  ar.d  petty  conftihles  in 
tvery  parilh  -,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  keep  the  peace*, 
and  in  cafe  of  quarrels  to  fearch  for  and  take  up  all 
rioters,  felons,  &c.  and  to  keep  them  in  the  pnibn 
or  in  fafe  cuftody,  till  they  can  be  brought  bci'orc  a 
julHce  of  t lie  peace;  and  in  this  he  is  alTifted  by  an- 
other officer,  called  the  tithing-man.  It  is  like  wife 
the  bufrnefs  of  thefe  officers  to  put  in  execution  with- 
in their  diftrid,  all  warrants  that  are  brought  them 
from  the  jufticc  of  the  peacp. 

Beflde  thefe,  there  are  courts  of  confcience  fettled 
in  many  parts  of  England  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
in  the  recovery  or  payment  of  fmall  debts,  not  ex- 
feeding  forty  fhillings. 

The  rights  of  incfividuals  are  |b  attentively  confi* 
dered  under  the  Britifh  government,  that  the  fubje6b 
may,  without  the  leaft  danger,  fue  his  fovereign,  or 
thofe  who  aft  in  his  name,  and  under  his  authority ; 
he  may  do  this  in  open  court,  where  the  king  may  be 
call,  and  be  obliged  to  pay  damages  to  his  fubjeft. 
He  cannot  take  away  the  liberty  of  the  leaft  indivi- 
dual, unlefs  he  has  by  fome  illegal  a6l  forfeited  his 
right  to  liberty,  or  except  when  the  ftate  is  in  danger, 
and  the  repreientatives  of  the  people  think  the  public 
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fafcty  makes  it  neceflary  that  he  fliould  have  the 
power  of  cnfining  perfons,  on  a  fufpicion  of  guilt : 
but  tills  power  is  always  given  him  only  for  a  limited 
time.  The  king  has  a  right  to  pardon,  but  neither 
he  nor  the  judges,  to  whom  he  delegates  his  autho- 
rity, can  condemn  a  man  as  a  criminal,  except  he  be 
firll  found  guilty,  by  twelve  men,  who  mull  be  his 
peers  or  his  equals.  That  the  judges  may  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  king,  or  his  minifters,  to  mifrepre- 
fent  the  cafe  to  the  jury,  they  have  their  falaries  for 
life,  and  not  during  the  pleafure  of  their  fovereign. 
Neither  can  the  king  take  away,  or  endanger  the  life 
of  any  fubjed,  without  trial,  and  the  perlbns  being 
firft  chargeable  with  a  capital  crime,  as  treafons,  mur- 
der, felony,  or  fome  other  adt  injurious  to  fociety : 
nor  can  any  fubjeft  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  for  the 
higheft  crime,  till  fome  proof  of  his  guilt  be  given 
upon  oath  before  a  magiftrate  •,  and  he  has  then  a 
right  to  infift:  upon  his  being  brought,  the  iirft  op- 
portunity, to  a  fair  trial,  or  to  be  reftored  to  liberty 
on  giving  bail  for  his  appearance.  If  a  man  is  charged 
with  a  capital  offence,  he  muft  not  undergo  the  ig- 
riominy  of  being  tried  for  his  life,  till  the  evidences 
of  his  guilt  are  laid  before  the  grand  jury  of  the 
town  or  county  in  which  the  faft  is  alleged  to  be 
committed,  and  not  without  twelve  of  them  agreeing 
to  a  bill  of  indiftment  againft  him.  If  they  do  this, 
he  is  to  ftand  a  fecond  trial  before  twelve  other  men, 
whofe  opinion  is  definitive.  In  fome  cafes,  the  man 
(who  is  always  fuppofed  innocent  till  there  is  fuffici- 
ent  proof  of  his  guile)  is  allowed  a  copy  of  his  indift- 
ment,  in  order  to  help  him  to  make  his  defence.  He 
is  alfo  furnifhed  with  the  pannel,  or  lift  of  the  jury, 
who  are  his  true  and  proper  judges,  that  he  may  learn 
their  charadlers,  and  difcover  whether  they  v»'ant 
abilities,  or  whether  they  are  prejudiced  againft  him. 
He  may  in  open  court  peremptorily  object  to  twenty 
of  the  number  *,  and  to  as  many  more  as  he  can  give 


V  *  The  party  may  challenge  ihirty-five  in  cafe  oftreafon. 
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reifon  for  their  not  being  admitted  as  his  judges*,  till 
at  laft  twelve  unexceptionable  men,  the  neighbours 
of  the  party  accufcd,  or  living  near  the  place  where 
tlic  fuppofcd  fafl  was  committed,  are  fworn,  to  give 
a  true  verdidt  according  to  the  evidence  produced  in 
court.  By  challenging  the  jury,  the  prifoncr  prevents 
all  pofTibility  of  bribery,  or  the  influence  ot  any  fu- 
-lerior  power:  by  their  living  near  the  place  where 
the  fadt  was  committed,  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  men 
who  know  the  prilbner's  courfe  of  lire,  and  the  cre- 
dit of  the  evidence.  Thefc  only  are  the  judges, 
from  whofe  fentence  the  prifoner  is  to  cxped  life  or 
death,  and  upon  their  integrity  and  undcrftanding, 
the  lives  of  all  that  are  brought  in  danger  ultimately 
depend;  and  from  their  judgment  there  lies  no  ap- 
peal :  they  are  therefore  to  be  all  of  one  mind,  and 
after  they  have  fully  heard  the  evidence,  are  to  be 
confined  without  meat,  drink,  or  candle,  till  they 
are  unanimous  in  acquitting  or  condemning  the  pri- 
foner. Every  juryman  is  therefore  invefted  with  a  fo- 
lemn  and  awful  truft:  if  he  without  evidence  fubmits 
his  opinion  to  that  of  any  of  the  other  jury,  or  yields  . 
in  complaifance  to  the  opinion  of  the  judge;  if  he  ' 
negledts  to  examine  with  the  utmoft  care;  if  he  quef- 
tions  the  veracity  of  the  witnefTes,  who  may  be  of  an 
infamous  charader;  or  after  the  moll  impartial  hear- 
ing has  the  leaft  doubt  upon  his  mind,  and  yet  joins 
in  condemning  the  perfon  accufed ;  he  will  wound  his 
own  confcience,  and  bring  upon  himfelf  the  compli- 
catetl  guilt  of  perjury  and  murder.  The  freedom  of 
Engliflimen  confilts  in  its  being  ou:  of  the  power  of 
the  judge  *  on  the  bench  to  injure  them,  for  declar- 
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•  "  Some  jurymen,  fays  Mr.  Clare,  in  his  Englifli  Liberties, 
*'  may  be  apt  10  fay,  that  if  we  could  not  find  as  the  jjdge  direfts," 
••  we  may  come  into  trouble,  the  judge  may  fine  us,  &c.  1  an- 
*'  fwer,  no  judge  dares  offer  any  fuch  thing;  you  are  the  proper 
*'  judges  of  the  matters  before  you,  and  your  fouls  are  at  fhke  ; 
**.  you  ought  to  aft  freely,  and  are  not  bound,  though  the  court  de- 
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ing  a  man  innocent,  whom  he  wifhes  to  be  brought  irl 
guilty.  Was  not  this  the  cafe,  juries  would  be  iifelefsj 
fo  far  from  being  judges  themi'elves,  they  would  only 
be  the  tools  of  another,  whofe  province  it  is  not  to 
guide,  but  to  give  a  fandion  to  their  determina- 
tion. Tyranny  might  triumph  over  the  lives  and  li- 
berties of  the  fubjed,  and  the  judge  on  the  bench 
be  the  minirter  of  the  prince's  vengeance. 

Thefe  are  the  glorious  privileges  which  we  enjoy 
above  any  other  nation  upon  earth.  Juries  have  al- 
ways been  confidered  as  giving  the  moft  efFeftual 
check  to  tyranny,  for  in  a  nation  like  this,  where  a 
king  can  do  nothing  againft  law,  they  are  a  fecurity 
that  he  fhall  never  make  the  laws,  by  a  bad  adminif- 
tration,  the*inftruments  of  drnelty  and  oppreflion^ 
Was  it  not  for  juries,  the  advice  given  by  father 
Paul,  in  his  maxims  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  might 
take  effed:  in  its  fuUeft  latitude.  "  When  the  offence 
is  committed  by  a  nobleman  againft  a  fubjed,  fays 
he,  let  all  ways  be  tried  to  juftify  him  ;  and  if  that 
is  not  poflible  to  be  done,  let  him  be  chaftifed  with 
greater  noife  than  damage.  If  it  be  a  fubjedt  that 
*'  has  affronted  a  nobleman,  let  him  be  puniflied  with 
**  the  utmoft  feverity,  that  the  fubjed  may  not  get 
too  great  a  cuftom  of  laying  their  hands  on  the 
patrician  order."    In  Ihort,  was  it  not  for  juries, 
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*'  mand  it,  to  give  the  reafon  why  you  bring  it  iii  thus  or  thus ;  for 
you  of  the  grand  jury  are  fworn  to  the  Contrary^  via.  to  keep 
fecret  your  fellows  counfel  and  your  own ;  and  you  of  the  petty 
jury  are  no  way  obliged  to  declare  your  motives,  for  it  may  not 
be  convciniert.  In  queen  Elizabeth's  days,  a  man  was  arraigned 
for  murder  before  jultice  Anderfon  ;  the  evidence  was  fo  ftrong, 
that  eleven  of  the  twelve  were  prefently  for  finding  him  guilty, 
the  twelfth  man  refufed,  and  kept  them  fo  long  that  they  were 
ready  to  ftarve,  and  at  laft  made  them  comply  with  him,  and 
bring  in  the  prifoner  not  guilty.  The  judge,  who  had  ieve- 
ral  times  admonifhed  him  to  join  with  his  fellows,  being  furprif' 
ed,  fent  for  him,  and  difcourfed  him  privately ;  to  whom,  upon 
promife  of  indemnity,  he  at  lafl  owned,  that  he  himfelf  was  the 
man  that  did  the  murder,  and  the  prifoner  was  innocent,  and 

'*  that  he  was  refolved  not  to  add  perjury,  and  a  fecond  murder  to 

"  the  firll." 
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a  corrupt  nobleman  might,  whenever  he  pleafed,  aft 
ihe  tyrant,  while  the  judge  would  have  that  power 
which  is  now  denied  to  our  kings.     But  by  our  hap- 
py conftitution,  which  breathes  nothing  but  liberty 
and  equity,  all  imaginary  indulgence  is  allowed  to  the 
meanell,  as  well  as  the  greateft.     When  a  priibner  is 
brought  to  take  his  trial,  he  is  freed  from  all  bonds ; 
and  though  the  judges  are  fuppofcd  to  be  counfel  for 
the  prifoner,  yet,  as  he  may  be  incapable  of  vindi- 
cating his  own  caufe,  other  counfel  are  allowed  him; 
he  may  try  the  validity  and  legality  of  the  indict- 
ment, and  may  fet  it  alide,  if  it  be  contrary  to  law. 
Nothing  is  wanting  to  cle^r  up  the  ciufe  of  inno- 
cence, and  to  prevent  the  fufierer  from  finking  under 
the  power  of  corrupt  judges,  and  the  oppreflion  of 
the  great.     The  racks  and  tortures  that  are  cruelly 
made  ufe  of  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  to  make  a 
man  accufe  himfelf,  are  here  unknown,  and  none 
punilhed  without  convidion,  but  he  who  refufes  to 
plead  in  his  own  defence. 

As  the  trial  of  malefactors  in  England  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  other  nations,  the  following  ac- 
count thereof  may  be  ufeful  to  foreigners  and  others, 
who  have  not  feen  thofe  proceedings.  * 

The  court  being  met,  and  the  prifoner  called  to 
the  bar,  the  clerk  commands  him  to  hold  up  his 
hand,  then  charges  him  with  die  crime  of  which  he 
is  accufed,  and  afks  him  whether  he  is  guilty  or  not 
guilty.  If  the  prifoner  anfwers  guilty^  his  trial  is  at  an 
end  •,  but  if  he  anfwers  net  guilty^  the  court  proceeds  on 
the  trial,  even  tho*  he  may  before  have  confefied  the 
faCt :  for  the  law  of  England  rakes  no  notice  of  fuch 
confeflion;  and  unlefs  the  witnefll's,  who  are  upon 
oaih,  prove  him  guilty  of  the  crime,  the  jury  muft 
acquit  him,  for  they  are  dire6ted  to  bring  in  their 
verdict  according  to  the  evidence  given  in  court.  If 
the  prifoner  refufes  to  plead,  that  is,  if  he  will  not 
fay  in  court,  whether  he  is  guilty  or  not  guilty y  he  is 
by  the  law  of  England  to  be  prcifed  to  d^ath. 

Vvh?n 
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When  the  witneflTes  have  given  in  their  evide/ice, 
and  the  prilbner  has,-  by  himlHf  or  his  counfeJ,  crols 
examined  them,  the  judge  recites  to  the  jury  the 
fubllance  of  the  evidence  given  againft  the  prifoneV, 
and  bids  them  difcharge  their  confcience;  when,  if 
the  matter  be  very  clear,  they  commonly  give  their 
verdid:  without  going  out  of  court ;  and  the  foreman, 
for  himfelf  and  the  reft,  declares  the  prifoner^«/7/y,  or 
noi  guilty^  as  it  may  happen  to  be.  But  if  any  doubt 
arifes  among  the  jury,  and  the  matter  requires  de- 
bate, they  all  withdraw  into  a  room  with  a  copy  of 
the  indi6tment,  where  they  are  locked  up,  till  they 
are  unanimoufly  agreed  on  the  verdid  -,  and  if  any 
one  of  the  jury  fhould  die  during  this  their  confine- 
ment, the  prilbner  will  be  acquitted. 

When  the  jury  have  agreed  on  the  verdift,  they 
inform  the  court  thereof  by  an  officer  who  waits  with- 
out, and  the  prifoner  is  again  fet  to  the  bar,  to  hear 
his  vcrdi6t.  This  is  unalterable,  except  in  fome 
doubtful  cafes,  when  the  verdidl  is  brought  in  fpe- 
cial,  and  is  therefore  to  be  determined  by  the  twelve 
judfzes  of  England. 

If  the  prifoner  is  found  guilty,  he  is  then  afked 
what  reafon  he  can  give  v.'hy  fentence  of  death  fhould 
not  be  pafTed  upon  him  ?  If  it  be  the  firft  fault,  ind 
his  olFence  be  within  the  ftatiite  made  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  he  may  demand  the  benefit  of  the  clergy,  which 
iaves  his  life,  and  he  will  be  only  burnt  in  the  hand. 
But  where  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  is  not  admitted, 
rhe  fentence  of  death,  after  a  fummary  account  of  the 
trial,  is  pronounced  on  the  prifoner,  in  thefe  words: 
Tkc  law  is,  That  thou  Jhalt  return  to  the  place  from 
whence  thou  cameft,  and  from  thence  be  carried  to  the  pla.e 
of  execution,  where  thou  fhalt  hang  by  the  necky  till  thy 
body  be  dead,  and  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  thy  foul: 
whereupon  the  iheriffis  charged  with  the  execution.    ; 

All  prifoners  found  not  guilty  by  the  jury,  are  imme- 
diately acquitted  and  difcharged,  and  in  fome  cafes 
obtain  a  copy  of  their  indicflment  from  the  court  to 
proceed  at  law  againft  their  profecutors. 
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Of  Viinijhments.  - 

Th'JMizh  the  laws  of  England  are  efteemed  more 
mercifuC  witli  rcfpedl  ro  offenders,  than  thofe  which 
at  prefenc  fubfid  in  any  other  part  of  the  known 
world  i  yet  the  puniflimeru  of  fuch  who  at  their  trial 
refufe  to  plead  gnilty  or  not  guilty,  is  here  very 
cruel.  In  this  cafe  the  prifoner  is  laid  upon  his  back, 
and  his  arins  and  legs  bting  llretchedout  witli  cords, 
and  a  confiderable  weight  laid  upon  his  breait,  he  is  al- 
lowed only  three  morfelsof  barley  bread,  whichis  given 
him  the  next  day  without  drink,  after  which  he  is  al- 
lowed nothing  but  foul  water  till  he  expires.  This, 
however,  is  a  punirnment  which  is  fcarcely  infiicled 
once  in  an  age-,  biit  fome  oftenders  have  chofe  it  to 
prelerve  their  eftatcs  for  their  clnldren.  Thofe  guilty 
of  this  crime  are  not  now  fuffered  to  undergo  fuch  a 
length  of  torture,  but  have  fo  great  a  weight  placed 
upon  them,  that  they  foon  expire.  In  cafe  of  high 
treafon,  though  the  criminal  ftands"  mute,  judgment 
is  given  againll  him  as  if  he  had  been  convided,  and 
his  eftate  is  confifcated.  ,.j,. 

The  law  of  England  includes  all  capital  fcrime? 
under  high  treafon,  petty  treafon,  and  felony.  The 
firft  confifts  in  plotting,  confpiring,  or  rifing  up  in 
arms  againft  the  fovereign,  or  in  counterfeiting  the 
coin.  The  traitor  is  punillied  by  being  drawn  on  a 
fledge  to  the  place  of  executio,!,  when,  after  being 
hanged  upon  a  gallows  for  fome  minutes,  the  body 
is  cut  down  alive,  the  heart  taken  our  and  cxpofed  to 
public  view,  and  the  entrails  burnt:  the  head  is  then 
cut  off,  and  the  body  quartered,  afier  which  the  head 
is  ufually  fixed  on  fome  confpicuous  pKice.  All  the 
criminal's  lands  and  goods  are  forfeited,  his  wife  lofes; 
her  dowry,  and  his  children  both  their  cftates  and 
nobility. 

But  though  coining  of  money  is  adjudged  high 
treafon,  the  criminal  is  only  drawn  upon  a  fledge  to 
the  place  of  execution,  and  there  hanged. 
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Though  the  fentence  paffed  npon  all  traitors  is  the 
fame,  yet  with  refpe<5t  to  perfons  of  quality,  the  pu- 
nifhment  is  generally  altered  to  beheading :  a  fcaf- 
fold  is  ereded  for  that  purpofe,  on  which  the  crimi- 
nal placing  his  head  upon  a  block,  it  is  ftruck  off 


with  an  axe'. 

The  punifhmentfor  mifprifion  of  high  treafon,  that 
is,  for  ncgleding  or  concealing  it,  is  imprifonment 
for  life,  the  forfeiture  of  all  the  offender's  gcods, 
and  of  the  profits  arifmg  from  his  lands. 

Peiiiy  treafon  is  when  a  child  kills  his  father,  a  wife 
her  hufband,  a  clergyman  his  bifbop,  or  a  fervant 
his  mafter  or  miftrels.  This  crime  is  punifhed  by 
being  drawn  in  a  fledge  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
there  hanged  upon  a  gallows  till  the  criminal  is  drad. 
Women  guilty  both  of  this  crime,  and  of  high  trea- 
fon, are  fentenced  to  be  burnt  alive,  but  inftead  of 
fufrering  the  full  rigour  of  the  law,  they  are  ftrangled 
at  the  flake  before  the  fire  takes  hold  of  them. 

Felony  includes  murders,  robberies,  forging  notes, 
bonds,  deeds,  &:c.  Thefe  are  all  puhifhed  by  hang- 
ing, only  murderers  are  to  be  executed  foon  after  the 
fentence  is  pafled  -,  and  then  delivered  to  the  furgeons 
in  order  to  be  publicly  diffedled.  Perfons  guilty  of 
robbery,  when  there  are  fome  alleviating  circum- 
ftances,  are  fometimes  tranfported  for  a  term  of 
years  to  his  majefty's  plantations.  And  in  all  fuch 
felonies  where  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  is  allowed, 
as  it  is  in  many,  the  criminal  is  burnt  in  the  hand 
with  a  hot  iron. 

Other  crimes  puniflied  by  the  laws  are, 

Manlhughtcr,  which  is  the  unlawful  killing  of  a 
perfon  without  premeditated  malice,  but  with  a  prc- 
ient  intent  to  kill ;  as  when  two  who  formerly  meant 
no  harm  to  each  other,  quarrel,  and  the  one  kills  the 

•  This  is  not  to  be  conlidered  as  a  diiFerent  punishment;  but  as 
a  remiffion  of  all  the  parts  of  the  fentence  mtntioned  bcfwe^  except- 
jng  the  article  of  beheading. 

•'^'^ -Other; 
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«ther-,  in  this  cafe,  the  criminal  is  allowed  the  be- 
nefit of  his  clergy  for  the  firft  time,  and  only  burnt  in 
the  hand. 

Chance-medley,  is  the  accidental  killing  of  a  man 
without  an  evil  intent,  for  which  the  offender  is  alfo 
to  be  burnt  in  the  hand  •,  unlefs  the  offender  was  do- 
ino-  an  unlawful  a6t,  which  laft  circumflance  makes 
the  punilhment  death. 

Shop-lifting,  and  receiving  goods  knowing  them 
to  be  ftolen,  are  punifhed  with  tranfportation  to  his 
majefty's  colonics,  or  burning  in  the  hand. 

Perjury,  or  keeping  diforderly  houfes,  are  pu- 
nifhed with  the  pillory  and  imprifonment. 

Petty-larceny,  or  fmall  theft,  under  the  value  of 
twelve-pence,  is  punifhed  by  whipping. 

Libelling,  ufing  falfe  weights  and  meafures,  and 
foreftalling  the  market,  are  commonly  punifhed  with 
ilanding  on  the  pillory,  or  whipping. 

For  flriking,  fo  as  to  draw  blood,  in  the  king*,s 
court,  the  criminal  is  punifhed  with  lofmg  his  rig^t- 
hand. 

For  flrildng  in  Weflminfter  hall  while  the  courts 
of  jullice  are  fitting,  is  imprifonment  for  life,  an^ 
forfeiture  of  all  the  offender's  eftate.  ''     <'  ' 

Drunkards,  vagabonds,  and  loofe,  idle,  diforderly 
perfons,  are  punifhed  by  being  fet  in  the  (locks,  or 
by  paying  a  fine. 

Of  the  Reltgion  of  England,    ''' 

Chriftianity  was  very  early  planted  in  England,  but 
when,  or  by  whom,  is  very  uncertain  ;  probably  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  firfl,  or  the  beginning  of  the  fe- 
cond  century.  The  reformation  in  England,  begun 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  greatly  promoted  un- 
der his  fon  Edward  VI.  It  was,  however,  checked 
by  queen  Mary,  but  compleated  by  queen  Elizabeth. 
This  reformation  being  conduced  by  the  bifhops,  the 
eftablifhed  church  or  England  became  Epifcopal. 
'  D  2  Calvin 
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Calvin  indeed  ufed  many  endeavours  to  obtain  a  fliare; 
in  the  advancement  and  direction  of  this  ecciefiailical, 
reformation  •,  but  being  defiroiis  of  depriving  the  bi- 
lliops  of  their  temporal  grandeur,  of  banishing  all 
external  ornaments  and  pomp  from  divine  woijfhip, 
and  introducing  the  Genevan  conllitution  •,  the  bilhops 
declined  his  offers  of  alliftance.  Many,  however, 
approving  of  Calvin's  do6lrine,  formed  an  ecclefialti- 
cal  government  on  his  plan.  Thele  were  afterward 
termed  Puritans,  from  their  avowed  defirc  of  freeing 
the  church  from  the  impurities  ftill  retained  in  it,  and 
Nonconformifts,  from  their  not  conforming  to  the 
rules  of  the  eftabliflied  church.  Agreeably  to  Cal- 
vin's mociel,  they  inftituted  prefhyters  without  bi- 
fliops,  from  whence  they  obtained  the  name  of  Pref- 
byterians  •,  inftituting  alio  church- laws  among  them- 
felves,  and  being  governed  by  fynods  compofed  of 
the  minifters  of  I'everal  different  churches.  Others 
rnaintaining,  that  every  Chriftian  congregation  ought 
to  be  free,  and  f  bjed  neither  to  bifhops  nor  fynods, 
thefe  were  termed  Independents. 

The  Epifcopalians  and  Prefbyterians  are  the  two 
principal  parties,  and  differ  the  lead  from  each 
other ;  the  firft  form  the  ellabliftied  religion  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  and  the  latter  of  Scotland.  The 
molt  numerous  of  the  other  religious  fe6ts  are  the 
Baptiils,  who  do  not  believie  that  infants  are  the  pro- 
per fubje6ts  of  baptifm,  and  in  the  baptifm  of  adults 
pra6liie  immerfion.  It  is  here  proper  to  obferve,  that 
the  Englifh  Prefbyterians  differ  almofl  as  much  from 
the  church  of  Scotland,  as  from  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ;  fynods  growing  gradually  out  of  ufe,  each  Se- 
parate congregation  is  become,  in  a  manner,  inde- 
pendent of  the  rert  :  they  have  moft  of  them  forfaken 
'  the  opinions  of  Calvin,  and  believing  univerfal  re- 
demption, maintain  that  the  univeifal  Parent  has  ex- 
cluded none  of  his  offspring  from  a  poffibility  of  fal- 
vation ;  while  the  Independents,  and  many  congre- 
'  gations  of  tlie  Baptifts,   agree  with  the  church  of 
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Scotland  in  the  do<5lrincs  of  particular  cleftion  and 
teprobation.  It  miift  alio  be  added,  that  the  prefby- 
terians,  with  the  church  of  Kndand,  receive  the  la- 
crament  of  the  Lord's  fiippcr  at  noon,  wliilc  the  In- 
dependents and  Baptifts  receive  it  after  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  afternoori  fervicc. 

One  of  the  principal  of  the  other  feds  is  the  Qiiak- 
fersf,  who  profefs  to  be  guided  by  an  internal  revela- 
tion dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  God  :  they  have  no  regu- 
lar minifters,  and  neither  praflife  bapiifm,  nor  com- 
memorate the  death  of  Chrift  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 

The  Methodifts  have  lately  arifen,  and  now  form 
a  very  numerous  body  ;  moU  of  them  are  alfo  mem- 
bers cf  the  church  of  England,  and  profefs  to  ad- 
here more  clofely  than  the  other  members  of  that 
thnrch  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  •,  and  the  greateft 
part  of  them  are  rigid  Calvinifts. 

The  number  of  Papifts  here  is  alfo  very  confider- 
able,  particularly  in  Lancafhire,  Staffordlhire,  and 
Suflex. 

Many  authors  have  exclaimed,  with  great  heat,  of 
the  many  fefts  in  England-,  but  let  it  be  confidered, 
that  civil  and  rehgious  liberty  are  clofely  conneded  ; 
and  that  it  does  not  become  any  church,  who  makes 
no  pretcnfions  to  infallibility,  to  fet  up  the  ftandard 
of  perfecution.  —  "     - 

But  to  return :  the  church  of  EnQ;land  is  und  r  tlie 
government  of  two  archbifhops  and  tw  .iicy-fivc 
bifhops,  who  are  fubjcd  to  the  king  as  fupream  tem- 
poral head  of  the  church.  The  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury is  ttiled  the  firft  peer  and  metropolitan  of  the 
kingdom;  he  takes  place  immediaiely  after  the  royal 
family,  and  confequently  precedes  not  only  all  dukes, 
but  likewife  the  great  officers  of  ftate.  In  addueies 
to  him  he  tnjoys  cb.c  title  of  Your  grace,  in  common 
with  dukes,  and  alfo  th^t  of  mo{l  revjrcnd  father  in 
God.  He  has  the  power  of  holdinji:  juridical  courts 
in  church  atFnirs,  with  manv  other  arivilepes  rclatinji: 
to  the  granting  ot  iiccnfcs  and  dirocnfations,  in  all 
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cafes  formerly  fued  for  at  the  court  of  Rome,  where 
they  are  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God,  or  the 
king's  prerogative.  He  has  alfo  witliin  his  province, 
by  common  law,  the  probate  of  all  wills,  where  the 
party  dying  is  worth  upward  of  five  pounds.  He  has 
under  him  twenty-one  biftiops,  befide  his  own  parti- 
cular diocefe  i  thele  are  the  bifhops  of  London,  Win- 
chefter,  Ely,  Lincoln,  Rochefter,  Litchfield  and 
Coventry,  Hereford,  Worcefter,  Bath  and  Wells, 
-Salilbury,  Exeter,  Chichefter,  .Norwich,  Gloucefter,. 
Oxford,  Peterborough,  Briftol ;  and  in  Wales,  St. 
David's,  LandafiT,  St.  Afaph,  and  Bangor. 

The  archbilliop  of  York  likewife  takes  the  pre- 
cedence of  all  dukes  who  are  not  of  the  blood  royal ; 
as  alio  of  all  the  great  oificers  of  ftate,  excepting  the 
lord  chancellor,  who  is  immediately  next  in  rank  to 
the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury.  In  his  diocefe  he  is 
ftiled  primate  of  England  and  meuopolitan  -,  he  alio 
enjoys  the  title  of  his  grace,  and  moft  reverend  father 
in  God.  Exclufive  of  his  own  diocefe,  in  his  pro- 
vince are  Durham,  Carlifle,  Chcller,  and  Sodor  and 
Man.  In  Northumberland  he  has  the  power  of  a 
palatine,  and  jtirifdidion  in  all  criminal  proceed- 
ings- .  .         .         i^itJh^. 

The  twenty-five  bilhops  are  ftiled  right  reverend, 

and  your  lordlliip  •,   all  thefe  walk  next  after  die  vif- 
-  counts,  and  precede  the  barons.     In  parliament  they 
fit  in  a  double  capacity,  as  billiops  and  barons ;  they 
alfo  enjoy  many  other  privileges,  as  freedom  from 
arrefts,  outlawries,  &c.      They  live  in  great  ftate; 
their  revenues  are  alio  confiderable  •,   but  where  the 
,  income  is  net  very  large,  fome  otlier  lucrative  pre- 
*,  ferment,  as  a  deanry,  is  generally  annexed  to  it. 
.4      The  bufine!"s  of  a  bilhop  is  to  examine  and  ordain 
;  prieflis  and  deacons,  to  confecrate  churches  and  bu- 
'  rying-places,  and  to  adminifter  the  rite  of  confecra- 
tion.     The  jurifdiftion  of  a  bilhop  relates  to  the  pro- 
bation of  wills  ;    he   is  to  grant   adminiftration  of 
\  goods  to  fuch  as  die  inteftate  j  to  take  care  of  perifli- 
; able 
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nble  gooJs,  when  no  one  will  adminifter ;  to  colUte 
to  benefices  -,  to  grant  inftitutions  to  livings  j  to  de- 
fend the  libercies  of  the  church  -,  and  to  vifit  his 
own  dioceie  once  in  three  years. 

Next  CO  the  bifhops  are  the  deans  and  prebends  of 
cathedrals,  out  of  whom  the  bifliops  are  chofen. 
After  thefe  are  the  archdeacons,  of  which  every 
diocefe  has  one  or  more,  the  whole  number  in  the 
kingdom  of  England  amounting  to  fixty.  Their 
office  is  to  vifit  the  churches  twice  or  thrice  every 
year.  The  archdeacons  are  followed  by  the  rural 
deiins,  v/ho  were  formerly  fliled  archi-prelbyters, 
and  fignify  the  bifhop's  pleafure  to  his  clergy,  the 
1  jwer  clafs  of  which  confills  of  priefts  and  deacons. 

Witli  r>^fped  to  the  ecclefiaftical  government  and 
courts,  it  is  proper  to  oblerve,  that  the  principal 
})art  of  the  ecclefiaftical  government  was  formerly 
lodged  in  the  convocation,  which  is  a  national  fynod 
of  the  clergy,  aflfembled  to  confidcr  of  the  ftate  of 
the  church,  and  to  call  thofe  to  an  account  who  have 
advanced  new  opinions,  inconfiftent  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church  of  England :  but  in  the  reign 
of  his  late  majefty,  they  being  thought  to  proceed 
with  too  much  heat  and  feverity  againil  fome  learn- 
ed divines,  and  to  be  too  great  a  check  upon  free 
inquiry,  they  have  not  been  permitted  to  fit  for  any 
long  time  fince.  However,  they  are  aflTembled  at 
the  fame  time  with  the  parliani^nt,  by  the  authority 
of  the  king,  who  diredls  his  writs  to  the  archbilhop 
of  each  province  to  fummon  all  bifhops,  deans,  arch- 
deacons, &CC.  to  meet  at  a  certain  time  and  place. 

The  court  of  arches  is  the  moft  ancient  co|ifift- 
ory  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  ail  appeals 
in  church  matters,  from  the  judgment  of  the  infe- 
rior .courts,  are  direded  to  this.  The  procelTes  run 
in  the  name  of  the  judge,  v/ho  is  called  dean  of  the 
arches ;  and  the  advocates  who  plead  in  this  court 
muit  be  dodors  of  the  civil  law.  Tiie  court  of  au- 
dience has  the  fame  authority  with  this,  to  which  the 
...  .„  D  4  archbifhop*s 
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archbifliop's  chancery  was  formerly  joined.  Thfc 
prerogative  court  is  that  wherein  wills  are  proved, 
and  adminiflrations  taken  out.  The  court  of  pecu- 
liars, relating  to  certain  pariflies,  have  a  jurifdidtion 
among  themlelves  for  the  probate  of  wills,  and  are 
therefore  exempt  from  th^  bifliop*s  courts.  The  fee 
of  Canterbury  has  no  Icfs  than  fifteen  of  thele  pecu- 
liars. The  court  of  delegates  receives  its  name  from 
its  confifting  of  commoners,  delegated  or  appointed 
by  the  royal  commiflion  ;  but  it  is  no  Handing  court. 
Every  biftiop  has  alfo  a  court  of  his  ov/n,  called  the 
confiltory  court.  Every  archdeacon  has  likewife  his 
court,  as  well  as  the  dean  and  chapter  of  every  ca- 
thedral. 

Of  the  Revenues  of  the  Britifh  GGvernment. 

The  king's  ecclefiaftical  revenue  confifts  in,  i.  The 
cuftody  of  the  temporalities  of  vacant  bifhoprics. 
2.  Corodles  and  penfions.  3.  Extra-parochial  tithes. 
4.  The  firft  fruits  and  tenths  of  benefices. 

The  king's  ordinary  temporal  revenue  confifts  in, 
I.  The  demclne  lands  of  the  crown.  2.  The  here- 
ditary excife  ♦,  being  part  of  the  confideration  for 
the  purchafe  of  his  feodal  profits,  and  the  preroga- 
tives of  purveyance  and  pre-emption.  3.  An  an- 
nual fum  ilfuing  from  the  duty  on  wine  licences  •,  be- 
ing the  refidue  of  the  fame  confideration.  4.  His 
forefts.     5.  His  courts  of  juftice,   &c. 

The  extraordinary  grants  are  ufually  called  by  the 
fynonimous  names  of  aids,  fubfidies,  and  fupplies  ; 
and  are  granted,  as  has  been  before  hinted,  by  the 
commons  of  Great  Britun,  in  parliament  affembled  : 
who,  when  they  have  voted  a  fupply  to  his  majefty, 
and  fettled  the  quantum  of  that  fupply,  ufually  refolve 
themfelves  into  what  is  called  a  committee  of  v/ays 
and  means,  to  confider  of  the  ways  and  means  of 
raifing  the  fupply  fo  voted.  And  in  this  committee 
every  member  (though  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  pe- 
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culiar  province  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer) 
may  propofe  fuch  fcheme  of  taxation  as  he  thinks 
will  be  lead  detrimental  to  the  public.  The  rcfolu- 
tions  of  this  committee  (when  approved  by  a  vote  of 
the  houfc)  are  in  general  elteemed  to  be  (as  it  were) 
final  and  conclufive.  For,  though  the  fupply  can- 
not be  actually  raifed  upon  the  fubjefl  till  direded  by 
an  adl  of  the  whole  parliament,  yet  no  monied  man 
will  fcruple  to  advance  to  the  government  any  quan- 
tity of  ready  cafh,  on  the  credit  of  a  bare  vote  of 
the  houfe  of  commons,  though  no  law  be  yet  palled 
to  cltablilh  it. 

The  annual  taxes  are,  i.  The  land  tax,  or  the 
antient  fubfidy  raifed  upon  a  new  alTeliment.  2.  The 
malt  tax,  being  an  annual  excife  on  malt,  mum,  cy- 
der, and  perry. 

The  perpetual  taxes  are,  i.  The  cu^onis,  or  ton- 
nage and  poundage  of  all  merchandize  exported  or 
imported.  2.  The  excife  duty,  or  inland  impofition, 
on  a  great  variety  of  commodities.  ij.  The  fak 
duty.  4.  •The*poft  office,  or  duty  for  the  car- 
riage of  letters.  5.  The  liamp  duty  on  paper,  parch- 
ment, &c.  6.  The  duty  on  houfes  and  windows. 
7.  The  duty  on  licences  for  hackney  coaches  and 
chairs.     8.  The  duty  on  offices  and  pifnfjons. 

The  clear  neat  produce  of  tl  efe  ieveral  branches 
of  the  revenue,  afrer  all  charjres  of  colle(H:ins:  and 
management  paid,  amounts  annually  to  about  kven 
millions  and  three  quarters  ftt-riing  -,  befide  two  mil- 
lions and  a  quarter  raifed  annually,  at  an  average, 
by  the  land  and  male  tax.  How  thefe  immenie  fums 
are  appropriated,  is  next  to  be  conlidered.  And 
this  is,  firft  and  principally,  to  the  payment  of  the 
iiuereft  of  the  national  debt. 

In  order  to  take  a  clear  and  comprchenfire  viev/ 
of  the  nature  of  this  national  debt,   it  muft  firft  be 

*  From  the  years  ijt :  to   176-,,  the  annual  amount  of  frani.ei 
letters. graiiuhliy  iucrcaivJ  iio;ii  23,000 1.  10  17^,700!.  _ 
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prcmiied,  that  after  the  rcvoKition,  when  oui  new  con- 
nt'ftions  with  Kurope  introduced  a  new  lyltt-ni  of  fo- 
reign politics;  the  expellees  of  the  nation,  not  only  in 
fettling  the  new  eftablifhment,  but  in  niaintaining 
long  wars  as  principals,  on  the  continent,  for  the  fc- 
curity  of  the  Dutch  barrier,  reducing  the  French  mo- 
narchy, fettling  the  Spanifli  fucceffion,  fupporting 
the  houfc  of  Auftria,  maintaining  the  liberties  of  the 
Germanic  body,  and  other  purpofes,  increaled  to  an 
unufual  degree :  infomuch  that  it  was  not  thought 
advifeablc  to  raife  all  the  expences  of  any  one  year 
by  taxes  to  be  levied  within  tliat  year,  left  the  un- 
accullomed  weight  of  them  fliould  create  murmurs 
among  the  people.  It  was  tiiercfore  the  policy  cf 
the  times,  to  anticipate  the  revenues  of  their  pofte- 
rity,  by  borrowing  inimenfe  fums  for  the  current  fen 
vice  of  the  ftate,  and  to  lay  no  more  taxes  upon  the 
fubjed  than  would  fuffice  to  pay  the  annual  intereft 
of  the  fums  fo  borrowed  :  by  this  means  converting 
the  principal  debt  into  a  new  fpecies  of  property, 
transferable  from  one  man  to  another  at  any  time 
and  in  any  quantity.  A  fyllcm  which  feems  to  have 
had  its  original  in  the  ftate  of  Florence,  A,  D.  1344  : 
which  government  then  owed  about  60,000  1.  fter- 
ling:  and,  being  unable  to  pay  it,  formed  the  prin- 
cipal into  an  aggregate  kiin,  called  metaphorically 
a  mount  or  bank  ;  the  fliares  whereof  were  trans- 
ferable like  our  (locks.  This  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  what  is  called  the  national  debt:  for  a 
few  long  annuities  created  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
will  hardly  deferve  that  name.  And  the  example 
then  fet  has  been  fo  clofely  followed,  during  the 
long  wars  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  and  fince  ; 
that  the  capital  of  t!ic  nitional  debt  (funded  and 
unfunded)  amounted  in  January  1765,  to  upward 
of  145,000,000!.  to  pay  the  intereft  of  which,  and 
the  charges  for  management,  amounting  annually 
to  about  four  millions  and  three  quarters,  the  extra- 
ordinary revenues  jw»lt  nov/  enumerated  (excepting 
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only  the  land-tax  and  annual  malt-tax)  are  in  the  firH: 
place  njortgaged,  and  made  perpetual  by  parliament  -, 
but  (Vill  redeemable  by  the  lame  authority  that  iii- 
pofed  them  :  which,  if  it  at  any  time  can  pay  off  the 
capiral,  will  abohfli  thofc  taxes  which  are  raifcd  to 
dil'charge  the  intercft. 

It  is  indifputabiy  certain,  that  the  prefent  magni- 
tude of  our  national  incumbrances  very  far  exceeds 
all  calculations  of  commercial  benefit,  and  is  pro- 
ductive of  the  grcateft  inconvenlencies.  For,  firft, 
the  enormous  taxes  that  are  railed  upon  the  neceflfa- 
ries  of  life  for  the  payment  of  the  intereft  of  this 
debt,  are  a  hurt  both  to  trade  and  manufa<;^tures  •,  by 
raifing  the  price,  as  well  of  the  artificer's  fubfiflence, 
as  ot  the  raw  material,  and  of  courfe,  in  a  much 
greater  proportion,  the  price  of  the  commodity  it- 
lelf.  Secondly,  if  part  of  this  debt  be  owing  to  fo- 
reigners, either  they  draw  out  of  the  kingdom  an- 
nually a  confiderable  cjuantity  of  fpecie  for  the  in- 
terelt  -,  or  elle  it  is  made  an  argument  to  grant  them 
unreafonable  privileges,  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
refide  here.  'X'hirdly,  if  the  wliole  be  owing  to  fub- 
jedls  only,  it  is  then  charging  the  adlive  and  induf- 
trious  fubjedt,  who  pays  his  fliare  of  the  taxes,  to 
maintain  the  indolent  and  idle  creditor  who  receives 
them.  Laftly,  and  principally,  it  weakens  the  in- 
ternal llrength  of  a  fiate,  by  anticipating  thofe  re- 
fources  which  (hould  be  referved  to  defend  it  in  cafe 
of  necelTity.  The  intereft  we  now. pay  for  our  debts 
would  be  nearly  fufficient  to  maintain  any  war,  that 
any  national  motives  could  require.  And  if  our  an- 
ceilors  in  king  William's  time  had  annually  paid,  fo 
long  as  their  exigencies  lalled,  even  a  lefs  fum  than 
we  now  annually  raife  upon  their  accounts,  they 
would,  in  time  of  war,  have  borne  no  greater  bur- 
dens than  they  have  bequeathed  ro,  and  iettled  upon, 
their  pofterity  in  time  of  peace  ;  and  might  have 
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The  produce  of  the  fevcral  taxes  biefore-mentioneH 
were  originally  feparate  and  diftindt  funds  ;  being  fe- 
curities  for  the  fums  advanced  on  each  feveral  tax, 
and  for  them  only.     But  at  laft  it  became  neccflary^ 
in  order  to  avoid  confufion,  as  they  multiplied  yearl^, 
to   reduce  the  number  of  thefe  feparate  funds,    by 
uniting  and  blending  them  together ;   fuperadding 
the  faith  of  parliament  for  the  general  fecurity  of  the 
whole.    So  that  there  are  now  only  three  capital  flinds 
of  any  account :  the  aggregate  fund,  and  the  gene- 
ral fund,  fo  called  from  fuch  union  and  addition  ; 
and  the  South  Sea  fund,  being  the  produce  of  the 
taxes  appropriated  to  pay  the  intereft  of  fuch  part  of 
the  national  debt  as  was  advanced  by  that  company 
and  its  anrAiitants.      Whereby  the  feparate  funds, 
which  were  thus  united,  are  become  mutual  fecuri- 
ties  for  each  other;  and  the  whole  produce  of  them, 
thus  aggregated,  liable  to  pay  fuch  intereft  or  annui- 
ties as  were  formerly  charged  upon  each  diftind:  fund  5 
the  faith  of  the  legiflature  being  moreover  engaged 
to  fupply  any  cafual  deficiencies. 
''   The  cuftoms,  excifes,  and  other  taxes,   which  are 
to  fupport  thefe  funds,  depending  on  contingencies, 
upon  exports,  imports,  and  confumptions,  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  be  of  a  very  uncertain  amount :  but  they 
have  always  been  confiderably  more  than  was  fufR- 
cient  to  anfwer  the  charge  upon  them.     The  fur- 
plufles  therefore  of  the  three  great  national  funds, 
the  aggregate,  general,  and  South  Sea  funds,   over 
and  above   the  intereft  and  annuities  charged  upon 
them,  are  direfted  by  ftatute  3  Geo.  I.  c.  7.  to  be 
carried  together,  and  to  attend  the  difpofition  of  par- 
liament;   and  are  ufually  denominated  the  finking 
fund,  becaufe  originally  deftincd  to  fink  and  lower 
the  national  debt.      To  this  have  been  fince  added 
many  other  intire  duties,  granted  in  fubfequent  years  j 
and  the  annual  intereft  of  the  fums  borrowed  on  their 
refpedive  credits,  is  charged  on,  and  payable  out  of 
the  produce  of  the  finking  fund.     However  the  neat 
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furplufics  and  favings,  after  all  dedudtions  paid, 
amount  annually  to  a  very  confiderable  ium  ;  par- 
ticularly in  the  year  ending  at  Chriftmas  1764,  to 
about  two  millions  and  a  quarter.  For,  as  the  in- 
tereft  on  the  national  debt  has  been  at  feveral  times 
reduced,  (by  the  confent  of  the  proprietors,  who  had 
their  option  either  to  lower  their  intereft,  or  be  paid 
their  principal)  the  favings  from  the  appropriated  re- 
venues mult  needs  be  extreamly  large.  This  (ink- 
ing fund  is  the  lad  refort  of  the  nation  ;  its  only  do- 
meftic  refource,  on  which  muft  chiefly  depend  all 
the  hopes  we  can  entertain  of  ever  difcharging  or 
moderating;  our  incumbrances.  And  therefore  the 
prudent  application  of  the  large  fums,  now  arifmg 
from  this  fund,  is  a  point  of  the  utmoft  importance, 
and  well  worthy  the  ferious  attention  of  parliament ; 
which  was  thereby  enabled,  in  the  year  1765,  to  re- 
duce above  two  millions  fterling  of  the  public  debt. 

But,  before  any   part  of  the  aggregate  fund  (the 
furplufl^es  whereof  are  one  of  the  chief  ingredients 
that  form  the  finking  fund)  can  be  applied   to  di- 
minifli  the   principal  of  the  public  debt,  it  Hands 
mortgaged  by  parliament  to  raife  an  annual  fum  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  king's  houlhold  and  the  civil 
liftj     For  this  purpole,  in  the  late  reigns,  the  pro- 
duce of  certain  branches  of  the  excife  and  cuiloms, 
the  poft-ofEce,  the  duty  on  wine  licences,  the  reve- 
nues of  the  remaining  crown  lands,  the  proflrs  arif- 
ing  from  courts  of  jullice,    (which  articles   include 
all  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown)  and  alfo  a 
cl^r  annuity  of  1 20,000  1.  in   money,  were  fettled 
on  the  king  for  life,  for  the  fupport  of  his  majefty*s 
houfliold,  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown. 
And,  as  the  amount  of  thele  fcveral  branches  was 
uncertain,  (though  in  the  laft  reign  they  were  com- 
puted to  have  fometimes  raifed  almoft  a  million)  if 
they  did  not  arife  annually  to  8oo,coo  1.  the  parlia- 
ment engaged  to  make  up  the  deficiency.     But  his 
prefent  majeily  having,  foon  after  his  acceflion,  fpon- 
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taneouly  fignified  his  confent,  that  his  own  f^eredi- 
tary  revenues  might  be  fo  difpofed  of,  as  might  bell 
conduce  to  the  utility  and  fatisfaflion  of  the  public  ; 
and  having  gracioufly  accepted  the  limited  Turn  of 
8oc,coo  1.  per  anKum^  for  the  fupport  of  his  civil  lift, 
(and  that  alfo  cliarged  with  three  life  annuities,  to 
the  princefs  of  Wales,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and 
princefs  Amelia,  to  the  amount  of  77,000!.)  the 
faid  hereditary,  and  other  revenues,  are  now  carried 
inr.0,  and  made  a  part  of,  the  aggregate  fund ;  an^J 
the  aggregate  fund  is  charged  with  the  payment  of 
the  whole  annuity  to  the  crown  of  800,000 1.  per 
mifium.  Hereby  the  revenues  themfelves,  being  put 
under  the  fame  care  and  management  as  the'other 
branches  of  the  public  patrimony,  will  produce  more, 
and  be  better  coUedled  than  heretofore ;  and  the  pub- 
lic is  a  gainer  of  upward  of  ico,ooo  1.  per  amunty  by 
this  difintereded  bounty  of  his  majefty.  The  civil  lift, 
thus  liquidated,  together  with  the  four  millions  and 
three  quarters,  inter(?ft  of  the  national  debt,  and  the 
two  millions  and  a  quarter  produced  from  the  fink- 
ing fund,  rrake  up  the  leven  millions  and  three  quar- 
ters per  ammm^  neat  money,  which  were  before  ftated 
to  be  the  annual  produceof  our  perpetual  taxes  :  be- 
fide  the  immenfe,  though  uncertain  fums,  arifing 
from  the  annual  taxes  on  land  and  malt,  but  which,  at 
an  average,  may  be  calculated  at  more  than  two  mil- 
lions and  a  qeaner;  and  which,  added  to  the  preceding 
fum,  make  the  clear  produce  of  the  taxes,  exclufive 
of  the  charge  of  ccUecling,  which  are  raifcd  yearly 
on  the  people  of  this  country,  amount  to  upward  of 
ten  n.illions  ftcrling. 

The  expences  defrayed  by  the  civil  lift  are  thole 
that  in  any  ftiape  relate  to  civil  government  j  as  the 
expences  of  the  houfhold,  all  falaries  to  officers  of 
ftate,  to  the  judges,  and  every  of  the  king's  fervants  j 
the  appointments  to  foreign  ambafladors,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  queen  and  royal  family,  the  king's  pri- 
vate expences,  or  privy  purfe,  and  other  very  nume- 
rous 
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rous  outgoings;  as  fecret  fervice-money,  penfions, 
and  other  bounties.  Thele  fometimes  have  fo  far 
exceeded  the  revenues  appointed  for  that  purpofe, 
that  application  has  been  mide  to  parliament,  to dil- 
charge  the  debts  contraftcd  on  the  civil  lilt ;  as  par- 
ticularly in  1724,  when  one  million  was  granted  for 
that  purpofe  by  the  ftaaue  1 1  Geo.  I.  c.  17. 

The  civil  lift  is  indeed  properly  the  whole  of  the 
king's  revenue  in  his  own  diftinft  capacity  -,  the  reft 
being  rather  the  revenue  of  the  public,  or  its  cre- 
ditors, though  colleded,  and  diftributed  again,  in 
the  name,  and  by  the  officers  of  the  crown  •,  it  now 
ftanding  in  the  fame  place,  as  the  hereditary  income 
did  formerly ;  and,  as  that  has  gradually  diminiftied, 
the  parliamentary  appointments  have  encrcafed. 

Of  the  Military  and  Marine  Jlrength  of  Great  Britain,  ■ 

The  military  ftate  includes  the  whole  of  the  fol- 
(liery  -,  or,  fuch  perfons  as  are  peculiarly  appointed 

~tcng  the  reft  of  the  people,  for  the  fafeguard  and 

.^-  nee  of  the  realm. 

In  a  land  of  liberty  it  is  extreamly  dangerous  to 
make  a  diftindt  order  of  the  profefTion  of  arms.  In 
fuch,  no  man  fliould  take  up  arms,  but  with  a  view 
to  defend  his  country  and  its  laws :  he  puts  not  off 
the  citizen  when  he  enters  the  camp  -,  but  it  is  bc- 
caufc  he  is  a  citizen,  and  would  wifti  to  continue  lb, 
that  he  makes  himfelf  for  a  while  a  foldier.  The 
laws  therefore,  and  conftitution  of  thefe  kingdoms 
know  no  fuch  ftate  as  that  of  a  perpetual  ftanding 
foldier,  bred  up  to  no  other  profcffion  than  that  of 
war :  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
that  the  kings  of  England  had  fo  much  as  a  guard 
about  their  perfons. 

It  feems  univerfally  agreed  by  all  hiftorians,  that 
king  Alfred  firft  fettled  a  national  militia  in  this 
kingdom,  and  by  his  prudent  difcipline,  made  all 
the  fubjeft*  of  his  dominions  foldiers. 
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In  the  mean  time  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  the 
kingdom  was  kft  wholly  without  defence,  in  cafe  of 
(domtrflic  infuiTcttions,  or  the  profped  of  foreign  in- 
vafions.     Belidc  thoff,  who  by  their  military  tenures, 
were  bound  to  perform  forty  days  fervice  in  the  field, 
the  ftatutc  of  Wincheilcr  obliged  every  man,  ac- 
cording to  bis  ellate  and  degree,  to  provide   a  de- 
terminate quantity  of  luch  arms  as  were  then  in  ufe, 
in  order  to  keep  the  peace  :  and  conftables  were  ap- 
pointed in  all  hundreds,  to  fee  that  fuch  arms  were 
provided.     Thefe  weapons  were  changed  by  the  Ita- 
tute  4  and  5  Ph.  and  M.  c.  2.  into  others  of  more 
modern  fervice  •,    but  both  this  and  the  former  pro- 
vifion  were  repealed  in  the  reign  of  James  I.     While 
thefe  continued  in  force,  it  was  ufnal  from  time  to 
time,  for  our  princes  to  ifllie  commiffions  of  array, 
and  lend  into  every  county  officers  in  whom  they 
could  confide,  to  mufler  and  array  (or  let  in  military- 
order)  the  inhabitants  of  eyery  diitrid: :  and  the  form 
of  the  commifiion  of  array  was  fettled  in  parliament 
in  the  5  Hen.  IV.     3ut  at  the  fame  time  it  was  pro- 
vided, that  no  man  (hould  be  compelled  to  go  out  of 
the  kingdom  at  any  rate,  nor  out  of  his  Ihire,  but 
in  cafes  of  urgent  necefiity  •,  nor  fliould  provide  fol- 
diers  unlefo  by  confent  of  parliament.      About  the 
reign    of  king   Henry  Vlll.  and  his  children,   lord, 
lieutenants  began  to  be  introduced,  as  Handing  re- 
prefentatives  of   the  crown,  to  keep  the  counties  iq 
military  order  •,  for  we  find  them  mentioned  as  known 
officers  in  the  ftature  4  and  5  Ph.  and  M.  c.  3.  though 
they  had   not  been  then  long  in  ufe  -,  for  Camden 
fpeaks  of  them  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  as  ex- 
traordinary magi  Urates,  conllituted  only  in  time§  of 
difficulty  and  danger. 

Soon  after  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II.  when 
the  military  tenures  were  abolifhed,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  afcertain  tfie  power  of  the  militia,  to  re- 
cognize the  fole  right  of  the  crown  to  govern  and 
comm:md  them,  and  to  put  the  whole  into  a  mor? 
.  r:  regular 
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regular  method  of  military  fubordination :  and  the 
order  in  which  the  militia  now  ftands  by  law,  is 
principally  built  upon  the  ftatutes  which  were  then 
cnaded.  It  is  true,  the  two  laft  of  them  arc  appa- 
rently repealed  •,  but  many  of  their  provifions  are 
re  c nailed,  with  the  addition  of  fome  new  regulations, 
by  the  prefcnt  militia  laws  •,  the  general  fcheme  of 
which  is  to  difcipline  a  certain  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  every  county,  chofeh  by  lot  for  three  years, 
and  officered  by  the  lord  lieutenant,  the  deputy  lieu- 
tenants, and  other  principal  landholders,  under  a 
commiflion  from  the  crown.  They  are  not  com- 
pellable to  march  out  of  their  counties,  unlefs  in  cafe 
of  invafion  or  a^Slual  rebellion,  nor  in  any  cafe  com- 
pellable to  march  out  of  the  kingdom.  They  are 
to  be  exercifed  at  ftated  times :  and  their  difcipline 
in  general  is  liberal  and  eafy  ;  but,  when  drawn  out 
into  aftual  fervice,  they  are  fubje;5i:  to  the  rigours  of 
martial  law,  as  neceflary  to  keep  them  in  order. 
This  is  the  conftitutional  fecurity  which  our  laws 
have  provided  for  the  public  peace,  and  for  protecft- 
ing  the  realm  againft  foreign  or  domefiic  violence ; 
and  which  the  ftatutes  declare,  is  effentially  neceflary 
to  the  fafety  and  profperity  of  the  kingdom. 

But,  as  the  falhion  of  keeping  ftanding  armies  has 
univerfally  prevailed  over  all  Europe  of  late  years 
(though  fome  of  its  potentates,  being  unable  them- 
felves  to  maintain  them,  are  obliged  to  have  refoufce 
to  richer  powers,  and  receive  fubfidiary  penfions  for 
that  pLirpofe)  it  has  alfo  for  many  years  pad  been  an- 
nually judged  neceflary  by  our  legiflatur^,  for  the 
fafety  of  the  kingdom,  the  defence  of  the  poflcflions 
of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  prefervation  of 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  to  maintain,  even  in 
time  of  peace,  a  ftanding  body  of  troops,  under  the 
command  of  the  crown;  who  are  however,  ipfo  fable  y 
diibanded  at  the  expiration  of  every  year,  unlels 
continued  by  parliament.  The  land  forces  of  thefe 
kinsdoms,  in  time  of  peace,  amount  to  about  40,000 
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men,  including  troops  and  garrifons  in  Ireland, 
Gibraltar,  Minorca,  and  America-,  but  in  time  ot 
war,  there  have  been  in  Briiilh  pay,  natives  and  fo- 
rt" igners,  above  1 50,000  !  The  regiftered  militia  in- 
England  confiils  of  near  2.00,000. 

The  maritime  ftate  is  nearlv  related  to  the  former ; 
though  much  more  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  our 
free  conititution.     The  royal  navy  of  England  hath 
ever  been  its  grcaiefl  tk^ fence  and  ornament;  it  is  its 
ancient  and  natural  firength  •,    the  floating  bulwark 
-  of  the  ifland ;  an  army,  from  which,  however  flrong 
and  powerful,  no  danger  can  ever  be  apprehended 
to  liberty  :    and  accordingly  it  has  been  afliduoufly 
cultivated,  even  from  the  earlicft  ages.     To  fo  much 
perfection  was  our  naval  reputation  arrived  in  the 
twelfth  century,    that  the  code  of  maritime   laws, 
which  are  called  the  laws  of  Oleron,  and  are  received 
by  all  nations  in  Europe,  as  the  ground  and  fub- 
ftru6tion  of  all  their  marine  conftitutions,  was  con- 
feffedly  compiled  by  our  king  Richard  I.  at  the  ifle 
of  Oleron  on  the  coaft  of  France,  then  part  of  the 
poflefTions  of  the  crown  of  England.     And  yet,  fo 
vafily  inferior  were  our  anceftors  in  this  point,  to 
the  prefent  age,  that  even  in  the  maritime  reign  of 
queen  Klizabeth,   Sir  Edward  Coke  thinks  it  m.atter 
of  boaft,  that  the  royal  navy  of  England  then  con- 
fifted  of  33  fhips.     1  he  prefent  condition  of  our 
marine  is  in   great  meafure   owing  to  the  falut:.ry 
provifions  of  the  ftatutcs,  called  the  navieation-a6ts  -, 
whereby  the  conftant  increafe   of  Englilh  Ihipping 
and  fei'.men  was  not  only  encouraged,  but  rendered 
unavoidably  neceffary.     The  .noil  beneficial  ftatute 
for  the  trade  and  commerce  of  thefe  kingdoms  is 
that  navigation-a6l,  the  rudiments  of  which  were  Fin. 
framed  in  165O,  with  a  narrow  partial  view:  being 
intended  to  mortify  the  fugar  iflnnds,  which  were  tlii- 
affeded  to  the   parliament,   and  ftill   held  out  ii-r 
Charles  II.  by  (lopping  the  gainful  trade  which  they 
then  carried  on  with  the  Dutch  -,   and  at  the  f^ime 
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time  to  clip  the  wings  of  thofc  our  opulent  and  afpir- 
ing  neighbours.  This  prohibited  all  Ihips  of  fo- 
reign nations  from  trading  with  any  F.nglilh  planta- 
tions without  licence  from  the  council  of  Hate.  In 
1651,  the  prohibition  was  extended  alfo  to  the  mother 
country;  and  no  goods  were  fulfcred  to  be  imported 
into  England,  or  any  of  its  dependencies,  in  any 
other  than  Englilh  bottoms;  or  in  the  (hips  of  that 
European  nation,  of  which  the  merchandize  imported 
was  the  genuine  growth  or  manufadure.  At  the 
reftoration,  the  former  provifions  were  continued, 
by  ftatute  12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  with  this  very  material 
improvement,  that  the  mafter  and  three  fourths  of 
the  mariners  (hall  alfo  be  Englilh.  fubje(fts. 

The  complement  of  feamen,  in  time  of  pc:.cc, 
ufually  amounts  to  twelve  or  fifteen  thoufand.  In 
time  of  war,  they  have  amounted  to  no  Icls  than 
fixty  tlioufand  men.  See  at  the  end  of  this  volume 
a  lilt  of  the  royal  navy  of  England,  as  it  Itood  at  the 
end  of  the  late  war. 

This  navy  is  commonly  divided  into  three  fqua- 
drons,  namely,  the  red,  white,  and  blue,  which  are 
fo  termed  from  the  difference  of  their  colours.  Each 
fquadron  has  its  admiral ;  but  the  admiral  of  the  re^l 
fquadron  has  the  principal  command  of  the  whole, 
and  is  ftiled  vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain.  Subject 
to  each  admiral  is  alfo  a  vice  and  a  rear-admiral.  But 
the  fupreme  command  of  our  naval  force  is,  next  to 
the  king,  in  the  lords  commiffioners  of  the  admi- 
ralty. We  may  venture  to  affirm  that  the  Britifh 
navy,  during  the  late  war,  was  able  to  cope  with  all 
the  other  tieets  in  Europe.  In  the  courfe  of  a  few 
years  it  entirely  vanquished  the  whole  naval  power 
of  France,  difabled  Spain,  and  kept  the  Dutch  in 
awe. 

For  the  proteftion  of  the  Britilli  empire,  and  the 
annoyance  of  our  enemies,  it  was  then  divideil  into  (e- 
veral  powerful  fquadrons,  and  fo judicioufly  llarioned, 
that  while  one  fleet  was  fuccersfully  bartering  vv-alls, 
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hitherto  reckoned  impregnable,  others  were  em- 
ployed in  irLUtrating  the  defijrns  of  France,  and  ef- 
corting  home  the  riches  of  the  eailern  and  v/eftern 
worlds.        '  ^  -  '•  '■-'"' 

'  Notwithftanding  our  favourable  fituation  for  a  ma- 
ritime power,  it  was  not  until  the  vafl  armament 
fent  to  fubdue  this  nation  by  Spain,  in  1588,  that 
the  nation,  by  a  vigorous  effort,  became  fully  fenfible 
of  its  true  intercft  and  natural  ftrength,  which  it  has 
fince  fo  happily  cultivated.  This  appears  more  fully 
by  the  fhort  view  of  our  naval  tranfaftions,  which 
clofes  this  volume  ;  and  which,  beginning  with  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  is  carried  down  to  the  peace 
of  Verfailies  in  1763. 

j^n  HifioricrJ  Jcccunt  cf  the   Policy    aj:d   'Trade  of 

Great  Britain, 


The  prefent  fyflcm  of  Englifli  politics  may  pro- 
perly be  faid  to  have  taken  rile  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  At  this  time  the  Proteftant  religion  was 
cftablifhed,  which  naturally  allied  us  to  the  reform- 
ed ftates,  and  made  all  the  Popifh  powers  our  ene- 
mies. 

We  began  in  the  fame  reign  to  extend  our  trade, 
by  which  it  became  necefTary  for  us  alfo  to  watch 
the  commercial  progrefs  of  our  neighbours  -,  and,  if 
not  to  incommode  and  obflruct  their  traffic,  to  hin- 
der them  from  impairing  ours.      *•-   -■ 

We  then  likewife  fettled  colonies  in  America, 
which  was  become  the  great  fcene  of  European  am- 
bition ;  for,  feeing  with  what  trcafures  the  Spaniards  1 
were  annually  enriched  from  Mexico  and  Peru,  every 
nation  imagincrd,  that  an  American  conqueft  or  plan- 
tation would  certainly  fill  the  mother  country  with  | 
gold  and  filver. 

i  he  diicoverics  of  new  regions,  which  were  then 
every  day  made,  the  profit  of  remote  traffic,  and  the 
netefHty  of  long  voyages,  produced,  in  a  few  ytrar?, 

a  great 
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a  great  multiplication  of  fliippinfr.  The  fea  was 
conTidercd  a-^^  ihc  wealthy  c'cnicnti  and,  by  degrees, 
a  ncv;  kind  of  fovtrcignty  arolc,  c.iUed  naval  do- 
minion. 

As  the  Ciiiff  trade  of  Europe,  (o  the  chief  ma- 
ritime power  was  at  lirlt  in  the  hands  of  the  Portu- 
guefe  and  Spaniards,  who,  by  a  compa-fl,  to  wliich 
tlie  confcnt  of  other  princes  was  not  aflved,  had  di- 
vided the  newly  difcovercd  countries  between  them  : 
but  the  crown  of  Portugal  having  fallen  to  the  king 
of  Spain,  or  being  feized  by  him,  he  was  mafter  of 
the  fhips  of  the  two  nations,  with  which  he  kepc 
all  the  coalts  of  Europe  in  alarm,  till  the  Armada, 
he  had  raifed  at  a  vafl  expence  for  the  conqueft  of 
England,  was  deflroyed  ;  which  put  a  Hop,  and  al- 
mofl  an  end,  to  the  naval  power  of  the  Spaniards. 

At  this  time  the  Dutch,  who  were  opprelfed  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  feared  yet  greater  evils  than  they 
felt,  refolved  n:)  longer  to  endure  the  infolence  of 
their  mafters  j  they  therefore  revoked  i  and  after  a 
llruggle,  in  which  they  v/ere  affifted  by  the  money 
and  forces  of  Elizabeth,  eredledan  independant  and 
powerful  commonwealth. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries  had 

formed  thtir  fyftein  of  government,  and  fome  re- 

milTion  of  the  war  gave  them  leifure  to  form  fchemes 

of  future  profperity,  they  eafily  perceived  that,  as 

their  territories  were  narrow,  and  their  numbers  fmall, 

they  could  preferve  themfelvcs  only  by  that  power 

I  which  is  the  confequence  of  wealth;  and  that  by  a 

jpeople  whofe  country  produced  only  the  necelTaries 

of  life,  weahh  was  not  to  be  acquired,  but  from  fo- 

j reign  dominions,  and  by  the  tranfportation  of  the 

[produds  of  one  country  into  another. 

From  this  neceflity,  thus  juftly  eftimated,  arofe  a 
)lan  of  commerce,  which  was  for  many  years  profe- 
[cuted  with  induQry  and  fucccfs,  perhaps  never  fecn 
[in  the  world  before  j  and  by  which  the  poor  tenants 
[of  mud-walled-villages  and  impalTable  bogs,  erected 

,      E  3  .  them- 
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thcinfjlves  into  high  and  mighty  dates,  who  fet  the 
greatcft  monarchs  at  defiance,  wh'wfc  aUlancc  was 
courted  by  the  proudcR",  and  whofc  power  was 
dreaded  by  the  fierceft  nations  By  the  eftablifli- 
mcnt  of  this  ftate,  there  arole  to  England  a  new 
ally,  and  a  new  riv^al. 

At  this  time,  which  feems  to  be  the  period  def- 
tined  for  the  c  lange  of  the  face  of  liurope,  France 
bfgan  firll  to  riic  into  power,  and  from  defending 
hcT  own  provinces  wiih  difficuky  and  nu6liiating  fut- 
cels,  to  threaten  her  neighbours  with  incroachmenf; 
and  devaftations.      Henry  IV.  having,  after  a  lor.r^ 
llrug>.^le,  obtained  the  crown,  found  it  eafy  to  go- 
vt-tn  noble';,  exhaufted  and  wearied  with  a  long  ci- 
vil war  i  and  having  compofed  the  difpiites  betv/een 
the  Proteftants  and  l-'apilh,  fo  as  to  obtain,  at  leall,  . 
a  truce  for  both  parties,  was  at  leiuire  to  accumu- 
late treafurc,    and  raife  forces  which  he  propofed  to 
hivc  employed  in  a  defign  of  fettling  for  ever  th(! 
balance  of  Europe.      Ot^  this  grent  fchcme  he  liveJ 
net  to  fee  the  vanity,  or  feel  the  difappointmenti 
for  he  was  murdered  in  tlie  midit  of  his  mighty  pre- 
parations. 

The  Frencli,  however,   were  in  this  reign  taught 

to  know  their  ov/n  power-,  and  the  great  defigns  of 

a  king,  whole  v/illlom  tliey  had  fo  long  experienced, 

even  though  tliey  were  not  brought  to  adual  ex{  e- 

rimcnt,  dilpofed  them  to  coniider  themfelves  as  maf- 

ters  of  the  delliny  or  their  neighbours  :  and  from  that 

time  he  that  fnall  nicely  examine  their  fchemes  and 

conduct,  will  find  that  they  began  to  take  an  air  of 

fuperiority,    to  v^-hich  they  had  never  pretended  be- 

"fore  i  and  that  they  have  been  always  employed  more 

or  lefs  openly,  upon  fchemes  of  dominion,  though 

with  frequent  interruptions  from  domeftic  troubles. 

When  Qiieen  Elizabeth  entered  upon  the  govern- 

Inenr,    the  cufloms  produced  only  36,0001.  a  year; 

at  the  reftoration,  tliey  v/erelett  to  farm  for  400,000!. 

and  produced  confiderably  above  double  that  fum 

t^efore 


to  accumu- 
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before  the  revolution.  The  people  of  London,  be- 
fore we  had  any  plantations,  and  but  very  little  trade, 
were  computed  at  about  ico,ooo-,  at  the  death  of 
qu.en  Elizabeth,  they  were  incroaf.'d  to  150,000, 
and  are  now  about  fix  times  iha:  number.  In  thoie 
days,  we  had  not  only  our  naval  Ib)res,  but  our 
fhips  from  our  ncigMbours.  Germany  furnilhed  us 
with  all  things  nude  of  metal,  even  to  nails ;  wine, 
paper,  linen,  and  a  thoulaod  otiier  things  came  from 
France.  Fortuj^al  turniihed  us  withlugars;  all  the 
produce  of  America  w-.s  poured  upon  us  from  Spain  •, 
and  the  Venetians  and  Genoeie  retailed  to  us  the  com- 
modities of  the  Eall  Indies  at  their  own  price.  In 
fhorr,  the  legal  intercfb  of  money  was  12  per  cent, 
and  the  common  price  of  our  land  ten  or  twelve  years 
purchaie.  We  may  add,  that  our  manutadtures 
were  few,  and  thofe  but  indifferent;  the  number  of 
Englilh  merchants  very  final  1,  and  our  fhippins;  much 
inferior  to  what  nov^  belong  to  the  northern  colo- 
nies. • 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  our  trade  when  this  great 
princeis  came  to  the  throne  ;  but  as  the  limits  of  our 
undertaking  does  not  permit  us  to  give  a  detail  of  the 
gradual  progrefs  of  commerce,  we  flatter  ourlelvcs 
that  the  Britiiri  reader  will  not  be  difplcafed  with  the 
following  view  of  our  exienfive  trade,  at  preient  car- 
ried on  through  the  various  nations  of  the  globe. 

Great  Britain  is,  of  all  other  countries,  the  moll 
proper  for  trade  •,  as  well  from  its  fituation,  as  an 
ifland,  as  from  the  freedom  and  excellency  ot  its  con- 
ilitution,  and  from  its  natural  produdls,  anc'  confi- 
derable  manufadures.  For  exponation  :  our  country 
produces  many  of  the  moft  fubllaniial  and  neceffary 
commodities,  as  butter,  cheefe,  corn,  cattle,  wool, 
iron,  lead,  tin,  copper,  leather,  copperas,  pit'  oal, 
alum,  faffron,  i>cc.  Our  corn  fometimcs  preferves 
other  countries  from  ftarving.  Our  horfes  are  the 
moft  ferviceable  in  the  world",  ar.d  highly  valued  by 
all  nations  for  their  hardinefs,  beauty,  and  ftrength. 
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With  beef,  mutton,  pork,  poultry,  bifcuit,  we  vic- 
tual not  only  our  own  fleets,  but  all  foreigners  that 
come  and  go.  Our  iron  we  export  manufaflurcd  in 
^rcat  guns,  carcafes,  bombs,  &c.  Prodigious,  and 
almo(\  incredible,  is  the  value  likewife  of  other  goods 
from  hence  exported;  viz.  hops,  flax,  hemp,  hats, 
Ihoes,  houfhold-fluff,  ale,  beer,  red-herrings,  pil- 
chards, falmon,  oyiters,  fafFron,  liquorice,  v/atches, 
ribbands,  toys,  &c. 

There  isfcarce  a  manufa(5lure  in  Europe,  but  what 
is  broui^ht  to  great  perfection  in  England  -,  and  there- 
fore it  is  pt-rlectly  unneccflary  to  enumerate  them  all. 
The  woollen  manufadure  is  the  molt  confidcrable, 
and  exceeds  in  gocdnefs  and  quantity  that  of  any 
other  nation.  Hard-ware  is  another  capital  article ; 
locks,  edge-tools,  f^uns,  fwords,  and  other  arms, 
excc^cJ  any  thing  of  the  kind ;  houlhold  utenfils 
of  brals,  iron,  and  pewter,  alfo  are  very  great  ar- 
ticles. •,  our  clocks  and  watches  are  in  very  great  ef- 
teem.  There  are  but  few  manufactures  we  are  de- 
fective in.  In  thofe  of  lace  and  paper  we  do  notfeem 
to  excel ;  but  we  import  much  more  than  we  fhould, 
if  the  duty  on  Britifh  paper  was  taken  off*.  As  to 
foreign  traffic,  the  woollen  manufacture  is  ftill  the 
great  foundation  and  fupport  of  it. 

1  he  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
countries  fubjeit  to  the  grand  fignior  is  carried  on  by 
the  merchants  incorporated  into  the  Levant  or  Tur- 
key company  •,  but  now  opened  in  fuch  a  manner  by 
a  late  ftature,  as  to  be  more  capable  of  anfwering 
national  purpofes,  without  kflening  the  particular 
advantages,  which  Turkey  merchants  ought  in  juf- 
tice  to  enjoy.  The  commodities  we  export  are  chiefly 
lead,  tin,  and  iron,  watches  and  clocks ;  and  of  our 
v/oollcn  manufaftures,  broad  cloth  and  long  ells.  It 
is  alfo  faid,  that  our  merchants  fend  thither  French 
and  LiflDon  fugars,  as  well  as  bullion.  Wc  take  in 
return  raw  iilk  in  great  quantities,  which  however 
is  only  proper  for  the  fliute  of  our  damalk,  and  other 
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coloured  filks  •,  it  will  alio  fcrvt  for  making  ftockings, 
galloons,  and  liiver  and  gold  lace  -,  but  it  is  not  pro- 
per tor  the  warp  of  any  filk,  nor  even  tor  the  woof 
of  fome  of  the  Hner  forts.  We  import  alio  grogram 
yarn,  dying  Huffs  of  various  kinds,  drugs,  loap,  lea- 
ther, cotton,  fruit,  oil,  &c.  While  tlic  war  conti- 
nued, it  was  a  great  help  to  us  in  this  trade,  as  the 
French  are  our  principal  competitor?  tiiercin  j  and 
as  they  futicred  very  fcvercly,  not  only  by  captures, 
but  by  the  high  infurance  they  paid  on  all  the  goods 
they  exported  -,  fo  they  could  not  but  come  very  dear 
to  markets,  and  perhaps  we  prelcrvc  (till  fome  of  the 
advantages  then  acquired. 

We  export  to  Italy,  of  our  own  commodit*  .,  tin 
and  lead,  great  quantities  of  fi(h,  iVich  as  pilchar  's,  l.er- 
rings,  falmond,  cod,  <kc.  various,  kinds  of  EmI  India 
goods  J  and  of  our  own  manufadure*;,  bnvid  cloths, 
long  ells,  Bays,  druggets,  camblers,  and  other  ftnffs  j 
as  alio  leather  and  other  things.  We  miporr  Tom 
thence  prodigious  quantities  of  filk,  raw,  'i)own, 
and  wrought ;  wine,  oil,  foap,  olives,  dving  (luffs, 
&:c.  It  is  from  this  country,  and  note  efpecially 
from  the  dominions  of  his  Sardinian  majefty,  that  we 
have  the  fine  filk  called  organzine,  which  is  thrown 
by  an  engine,  much  truer  than  it  can  be  by  hand,  of 
which  we  have  one,  and  but  one,  at  D?rby.  That 
prince,  however,  has  taken  care  to  prefer^^e  to  his 
fubjeds  this  precious  commodity  in  its  full  extent  •, 
for  we  have  no  Piedmont  filk  raw,  and  what  we  have 
we  pay  for  in  ready  money,  at  a  very  high  rare.  This 
therefore  makes  the  balance  'f  Dower,  and  the  change 
ofmafters,  at  leaft  in  the  ma.  .ime  parts  of  Italy,  a 
thing  of  very  great  confequence  to  Great  Britain ;  and 
as  fuch,  it  ought  always  to  be  confidered  by  our  mi- 
nifters,  and  if  pofTible,   ^i  no  other  light. 

We  export  to  Spain,  tin,  lead,  corn,  &c.  pilch- 
ards, herrings,  cod,  and  other  kinds  of  fidi ;  of  our 
manufailures  broad  cloth,  druggets,  bays,  and  ftuffs, 
of  various  kinds  i  as  alfo  a  great  variety  of  different 
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goods,  which  arc  re  fliippetl  by  them  from  Cadiz  to 
their  colonior,  in  America.  On  the  otlier  hand,  wc 
import  from  Spain,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit,  woo),  in- 
digo, cochineal,  and  other  drugs.  It  appears  from 
hence,  that  if  the  Spaniards  are  good  cultomers  to 
us,  we  are  alio  the  beft  c,uilomers  they  have;  for  it 
is  thouti,ht  we  take  off  two-thirds  of  their  commodi- 
ties :  fo  that  confidering  them  as  a  nation,  nothing 
can  diilrcfs  die  Spaniards  fo  much  as  a  war  with  the 
Englifh.  It  is  very  true,  that  in  time  of  peace  we 
draw  a  confiderable  balance  from  thence  in  fpecie  or 
in  bullion  •,  but  at  the  fame  time,  we  furnilh  them 
with  the  commodities  that  are  mofi:  rccciiliry,  with 
the  manufactures  that  bring  thciii  tiiis  bullion,  and 
take  alfo  vail  quantities  of  commouiries  that  muit 
otherwife  lie  upon  their  hands  -,  wlicreas  the  French 
furnirti  them  with  many  trifles,  as  well  as  fome  coftly 
manufadlures,  for  which  tliey  are  paid  wholly  in 
filver.  Hence  it  appears,  that  it  is  the  mutual  in- 
tert-fl  (.  f  Spain  and  Brit.in  to  deal  with  each  oiher  j 
and  if  tins  was  th^.Toughly  inculcated,  it  would  en- 
rich us  and  ferve  them. 

We  export  to  Portugal,  tin,  lead,  corn,  fifli,  and 
almoft  all  of  our  commodities;  as  allb  broad  cloths, 
druggets,  buys,  iluffs,  1c.mI>.m,  aiul  -cuinj  ociur  manu- 
fadlures ;  v/e  taV  .  fium  them  wine,  oil,  fait,  and 
fruit;  lb  that  though  it  is  generally  luppofed  the 
balance  of  this  trade  is  as  much  in  our  favour  as  any, 
yet  the  Portuguefe  find  their  account  in  it :  for  in  the 
firft  place,  we  take  almoft  all  the  commodities  they 
export,  and  for  whicli,  if  we  did  not  take  them,  they 
could  hardly  find  another  market ;  and  we  furnifh 
them  with  the  beft  part  of  thole  things  they  export 
to  the  Brazils,  and  tliereby  draw  that  inmienle  treafure 
yearly,  which,  for  its  bignefs,  renders  Portugal  ouk 
of  the  richcft  countries  in  Europe.  Ikfide,  thefe 
reciprocal  advantages  have  made  fuch  a  connection 
between  our  interells,  that  upon  all  occafions  we  have 
been  ready  to  cfpoufe  thofe  of  Portugal,  and  to  pro- 
tea: 
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tecl  her  from  the  only  power  flic. has  reafon  to  fear, 
by  the  timely  interpofition  of  our  niaritime  force. 

We  export  to  France,  tin,  lead,  c  )rn,  horn  plates, 
?.nd  o-reat  qiian tides  of  tobacco,  fome  ilmnelsj  but 
very  little  elle  of  our  manufadures.  We  take  from 
thence,  in  time  of  peace,  wine,  brandy,  linen,  lace, 
cambric?,  lawns,  (unlcfs  our  late  acls  can  keep  them 
out}  and  an  infinite  number  of  orh-r  things  which  are 
run  in  upon  us,  and  wliatcver  elle  the  French  are 
pleafed  to  dired :  whence  it  appears,  that  of  all 
others,  the  French  commerce  is  to  us  the  mod  dan- 
gerous and  deftrudive. 

We  export  to  Fbnders,  tin,  lead,  and  fome  iron 
ware,  as  alio  fugar  and  tobacco  -,  of  our  manufaclures, 
ferges,  fome  flannels,  and  a  few  fliuflfs.  On  the  oiher 
hand,  we  take  from  them  fine  lace,  cambrics  lawns, 
linen,  tape,  inkles,  and  other  goods  of  that  kind,  to 
a  very  great  value  ;  fo  that  there  feems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  balance  of  this  trade  is  confiderably  againit 
us,  which  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  proliibition  of  our 
cloth:  therefore  if  any  thing  be  worthy  our  feek- 
ing  on  the  continent,  it  is  the  port  of  Oftend,  with  a 
fmall  diftrid  about  it,  which  at  the  fame  time  would 
be  of  fervice  to  our  allies,  and  might  contribute  to  re- 
pair the  expcnces  we  have  been  at  in  our  feveral  land 
wars.  This  is  mentioned  only  incidentally. 

We  fend  to  Germany,  tin,  lead,  and  many  other 
commodities!  tobacco,  liigar,  ginger,  and  all  kinds 
of  Ealt-India  goods.  Of  our  woollen  manufadures, 
fome  of  almofl:  every  kind  we  make.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  take  from  them  tin  plates,  linen,  kid  fkins, 
and  feveral  other  things.  The  balance  of  this  trade 
is  looked  upon  to  be  very  much  in  our  favour,  but 
it  might  be  made  Hill  morci  for  in  many  places  of 
late  they  have  prohibited  different  kinds  of  our  ma- 
nufadures,  and  in  fome  they  have  prohibited  all.  But 
in  our  trt  Mes  of  fubfidy,  if  we  had  an  article  to  pre- 
vent or  remove  fuch  prohibitions,  it  would  be  but 
reafonablc  :  for  as  we  pay  the  Germans  for  fighting 

their 
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their  own  battles,  they  might  methinks  in  return 
allow  a  free  vent  to  our  manufidures ;  and  as  they 
are  fure  of  taking  our  money,  fhould  give  us  a  chaiKe 
at  leaft  for  feeing  fome  of  theirs. 

We  have  a  great  trade  with  Denmark  and  Norway, 
but  we  export  very  little;  a  fmall  quantity  of  to- 
bacco, aid  a  few  coarfe  woollen  goods  is  alii'biu 
we  are  forced  to  tack  to  thefe  crown-pieces  and  gui- 
neas, to  pay  fur  timber  and  ironj  and  the  matter  is 
not  all  mended,  but  on  the  contrary  grows  worfe-, 
if  inftead  of  exporting  our  wedth,  we  ftay  till  the 
Danes  come  and  fetch  it,  for  then  we  not  only  pay 
for  their  goods,  but  th.^  fr^-ight  aUb  \  and  this  evil  it 
feems  is  not  in  our  power  to  cure  at  prefent. 

We  carry  on  the  fame  kind  of  lofmg  trac^e  to 
Sweden,  where  it  is  a  maxim  of  (late  to  beat  out  as 
much  as  poffible  all  our  commodities  and  manufac- 
tures •,  and  tliis  has  been  fo  fteadily  purfued,  that  it 
is  now  pretty  near  done,  and  gold  and  filver  are  almoft 
our  only  exports.  Copper,  iron,  and  naval  ftores,  are 
the  goods  we  bring  from  thence,  to  the  amount  of 
about  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year.  We 
were  formerly  under  a  neceflity  of  doing  thisj  be- 
caufe  their  goods  muft  be  had,  and  could  be  had  no 
•where  elfe.  At  prefent  it  is  otherwife,  we  might 
have  all  thefe  at  much  more  reafonable  rates  from  our 
own  plantations,  which  is  much  the  fame  thing  as 
having  them  at  home. 

We  export  to  RufTia,  tin,  lead,  and  other  commo- 
dities, a  great  quantity  of  tobacco ;  and  of  our  ma- 
nufaftures,  conrie  cloth?,  long  ells,  worfted  (luffs,  &c. 
On  the  other  han.l,  we  import  from  thence,  tallow, 
furrs,  iron,  pot-aflies,  hemp,  flax,  linen,  Ru(fia  lea- 
ther, ^c.  Our  trade  to  this  country  is  managed  by  a 
company,  the  beft  conllituted,  and  the  bed  condudted 
of  any. that  we  have-,  for  any  merchant  may  be  ad- 
mitted into  it  for  a  very  fmall  confideration,  and  the 
meafurts  they  purfue  are  fuch  as  prove  highly  bene- 
ficial, and  never  can  do  any  harm.  The  trade  through 
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this  empire  into  Perfia,  may  become  a  thing  of  ^reac 
confequence,  as  it  will  furnifh  us  with  that  fort  of  filk 
which  we  want  moft,  at  an  eafy  price,  and  may  be 
attended  with  other  advantages  that  we  have  not  room 
to  explain. 

We  export  to  Holland  almoft  all  the  commodities 
and  manufadlures  that  we  have,  as  well  as  moft  of 
our  plantation  goods,  and  of  thofe  we  bring  from  the 
Levant  and  the  Eaft  indies.  We  import  prodigious 
quantities  of  fine  linen,  threads,  tapes,  inkles,  whale- 
fins,  brafs  battery,  cinnamon,  mace,  cloves,  drugs, 
and  dying  ftulFs,  &c.  yet  with  refpedl  to  the  fair  trade 
we  have  a  large  balance :  the  X)nly  doubt  is,  how  far 
tills  may  be  abated  by  the  great  induftry  of  fmug- 
krs,  who  gain  their  bread  and  raife  fortunes  by  a 
llcady  purfult  of  their  private  interefts,  at  the  expence 
of  the  public. 

With  relpeft  to  our  African  trade,  it  is  certainly  of 
the  liigheft  importance  to  the  nation,   for  it  creates  a 
vaft  exportation  of  our  commodities  and  manufac- 
tures,  and  produces  a  large  balance  in  bullion  from 
the  Spaniaras,  as  well  as   in  gold-duft,   red- wood, 
ivory,  and  other  valuable  commodities,  fome  of  which 
are  re-exported ;  but  above  all  it  fupplies  our  plan- 
tations with  negroes,  which  is  a  thing  of  prodigious 
confequence.     The  old  African  company  of  Eng- 
land, once  the  moll  flouridiing  and  profitable  of  all 
our  companies,  and  but  for  bad  management  within, 
and  party  prejudice  without,  might  have  continued 
lb,  has  been  at  length  diflblved  by  parliament,  and 
^  the  commerce  put  into  a  new  channel,  which  either 
anfwers,  or  will  be  made  to  anfwer  national  purpofes; 
fince  no  commerce  can  more  nearly  concern  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies  than  this  docs,  and  fcarcely 
any  is  fo  much  the  fubjc6t  of  foreign  envy. 

The  Eaft-India  trade  is  a  ptodij^ious  thing,  and  of 
great  benefit  to  the  nation,  ihoup^h  we  export  chiefly 
bullion  i  and  though  it  is  carried  on  by  a  company. 
But  the  goods  we  bring  home  arc  bought  at    low 
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prices,  are  fold  at  high  rates,  and  what  we  export  is 
believed  to  produce  a  balance  equivalent  at  leaft  to 
the  bullion  that  is  fent  out  to  buy  them.  It  has  been 
of  late  fuggefted,  and  not  without  good  reafon,  that 
this  commerce  is  capable  of  great  improvements,  by 
extending  it  to  the  north-eaftj  for  in  that  cafe,  we 
might  hope  to  vend  large  quantities  of  our  manufac- 
tures, which  would  at  once  remove  the  only  realbn-  | 
able  exception  that  was  ever  taken  to  this  trade,  would 
augment  our  navigation,  and  hinder  the  northern  na- 
tions from  interfering  with  us,  by  employing  the  very 
money  we  pay  for  naval  (lores,  in  beating  us  out  of 
a  very  confiderable  branch  of  commerce,  for  the  car- 
rying on  of  which  thofe  (lores  are  purchafed. 

As  for  the  plantation  trade,  we  have  already  fpoken 
of  it  elfewhere,  and  without  doubt  it  is  by  far  the 
molt  confiderable  of  any  that  we  have,  end  is  notwith- 
llanding  this,  far  lefs  confiderable  than  it  might  bc; 
for  with  a  little  pair.s  and  encouragement,  it  might 
be  made  in  its  finings  and  in  its  produce,  twice  or 
thrice  as  beneficial  at  it  is  :  for  it  has  been  computed, 
that  by  encouraging  hemp  and  flax,  pot  afhes,  tim- 
ber, iron,  other  naval  (lores,  and  (ilk,  we  miglit 
either  get  or  keep  conliderably  above  a  million  annu- 
ally-, and  by  making  other  regulations  it  is  demon- 
ftrable,  that  within  a  few  years  we  might  gain  aj 
much  more. 

In  fhort,  the  advantages  are  infinite  that  redound 
to  us  from  our  American  empire,  where  we  have  at 
leatl  a  million  of  Britifli  fubjedls,  and  between  fif- 
teen hundred  and  two  thoufand  fail  of  (hips  con- 
llantly  employed. 

•  Tlie  annual  exports  of  Englifh  and  foreign  goods 
amount  to  between  fix  and  feven  millions  ftcriine, 
and  our  imports  do  not  exceed  five  millions.  As  a 
confiderable  part  of  this  is  as;ain  exported,  the  annu..l 
ifTues  from  England  for  foreign  merchandize,  has 
been  eftimated  at  four  millions.  Yet  our  foreign 
trade  does  not  amount  to  one  fixth  part  of  the  in- 
land i 
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land  •,  the  annual  produce  of  the  natural  produ6ls 
and  manufiidurcs  of  England  amounting  to  above 
forty-two  millions.  The  gold  and  filver  of  England  is 
received  from  Portugal,  Spain,  Jamaica,  the  Ame- 
rican colonies,  and  Africa-,  but  great  part  of  this 
gold  and  filver  \vc  again  export  to  Holland,  and  the 
Eaft  Indies ;  and  it  is  fuppofed  that  two-thirds  of  all 
the  foreign  traffic  of  England  is  carried  on  in  the 
port  of  London. 

We  Ihall  conclude  this  account  of  our  trade  with 
the  following  comparative  view  of  fhipping,  which, 
till  a  better  table  can  be  formed,  may  have  its  ufes. 

If  the  (hipping  of  Europe  be  divided  into  twenty- 
parts,  then, 


Great  Britain,  &c.  is  computed  to  have 
The  United  Provinces  —  — 

The  fubjefts  of  the  northern  crowns       — 
The  trading  cities  of  Germany,  and  ihe 
Auftrian  Netherlands       —    —    - 
France  —  —  —  - 

Spain  and  Portugal         —        —        - 
Italy,  and  the  reft  of  Europe       — 
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A  Jhort  View  of  the  Stocks,  or  public  Funds  in  Eng- 
land, with  an  biftorical  Account  of  the  Eaft  India^  the 
Bank,  and  South  Sea  Companies. 

As  there  are  few  fubjefts  of  converfation  more 
I  general  than  the  value  of  ftocks,  and  hardly  any 
thing  fo  little  underftood,  nothinp;  can  be  more  ufe- 
ful  than  a  iliort  account  of  them,  which  we  fliall  here 
give  in  as  clear  and  concife  a  manner  as  pofTiblei  pre- 
fcnting  our  readers  with  the  rationiile  of  the  ftocks, 
and  a  ihort  hiftory  of  the  fevcral  companies,  defcrib- 
ing  the  nature  of  their  feparate  funds,  the  ufes  to 
which  they  are  applied,  and  the  various  purpofes  they 
anfwer,  both  with  refpeft  to  the  government,  the 
companies  themfelves,  and  the  community  in  general. 

In 
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In  order  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  money  tranf- 
a6lions  of  the  feveral  companies,  it  is  proper  we 
Ihould  fay  fbmething  of  money  in  general,  and  parti- 
cularly of  paper  money,  and  the  difference  between 
that  and  the  current  fpecie.  Money  is  the  ftandard 
of  the  value  of  all  the  necefliiries  and  accommodations 
of  life,  and  paper-money  is  the  reprefentative  of  that 
itandard  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  fupply  irs  place,  and 
to  anfv/er  all  the  ptirpoies  of  gold  and  filver  coin,  j, 
Nothing  is  necefiary  to  make  this  reprefentative  of 
money  fupply  the  place  of  fpecie,  but  the  credit  of 
that  ofiice  or  company,  who  delivers  it ;  which  credit 
confiils  in  its  always  being  ready  to  turn  it  into  fpecie 
whenever  required.  This  is  exadly  the  cafe  of  the 
bink  of  England,  the  notes  of  this  company  are  of 
the  fame  value  as  the  current  coin,  as  ihcy  may  be 
turned  into  it,  whenever  the  polfelKor  picales.  trom 
hence,  as  notes  are  a  kind  of  money,  the  counter- 
feiting them  is  punidied  with  death  as  well  as  coin- 


ing. 


The  method  of  depofiting  money  in  the  bank,  and 
cxi  hanging  it  for  n.;tes  (though  they  bear  no  inte- 
rcil)  is  attended  with  many  conveniencies  -,  as  they  are 
not  only  f  ifer  than  money  in  the  hands  of  the  owner 
himfclt  -,  but  as  the  notes  are  more  portable  and  cap 
able  ol  a  much  more  eafy  conveyance:  fince  a  bank 
note  for  a  very  large  fum,  may  be  fent  by  the  potV,  and 
to  [  rcvcnt  the  deii;  ns  of  robbers,  may,  without  da- 
mage, be  cut  in  two  and  fent  at  two  feveral  times. 
Or  bills,  called  bank  poft  bills,  may  be  had  by  ap- 
plication at  the  bank,  which  are  particularly  calcu- 
Jated  to  prevent  lolles  by  robberies,  they  being 
made  piiyablc  to  the  order  of  the  perfon  who  takes 
ih.em  out  at  a  certain  number  of  days  after  fight; 
which  gives  :in  opportunity  to  flop  bills  at  the  bank, 
if  they  fin)uld  l^c  loll,  and  prevents  their  being  fo 
calily  ne[^otiati  d  by  llrangers  as  common  bank  notes 
arc  :  and  vvhocvci-  confKcrs  the  hazard,  the  expence 
kud  trouble  ihctc  would  be  in  fending  large  fums  of 
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rold  and  filver  to  and  from  diftant  places,  mull  alfo 
confider  this  as  a  very  fingular  advantage.     Befide 
which  another  benefit  attends  them  -,  for  if  they  are 
deftroyed  by  time,  or  other  accidents,  the  bank  will, 
i  on  oath  being  made  of  iuch  accident,  and  lecurity  be- 
*'    iag  given,  pay  the  money  to  the  pcrfon  who  was  ill 
jpo'lTefllonof  them.  '  •    •         ^ 

Bank  notes  differ  from  all  kinds  of  ftock  in  thefe 
[three  particulars,     i.  They  are  always  of  the  fame 
value.     2.  They  are  paid  off  without  being  transfer-. 
Ired ;  and,  3.  They  b-ar  no  intefelt  -,  while  ftocks  arft 
(a  Ihare  in  a  company's  funds,  bought  without  arty 
condition  of  having  the  principal  returned.     India 
bonds  indeed  (by  fome  perfons,  though  erroneoufly, 
denominated  ftock)  are  to  be  excepted,  they  being 
made  payable  at  fix  months  notice,  either  on  the  fide 
of  the  company  or  of  the  pofieflbr. 

By  the  vrordjiock  was  originally  meant,  a  particular 
Ifum  of  money  contributed  to  the  eftablifhing  a  fund 
[to  enable  a  company  to  carry  on  a  certain  trade,  by 
[means  of  which  the  perfon  became  a  partner  in  that 
trade,  and  received  a  fliare  of  the  profit  made  thereby 
lin  proportion  to  the  money  employed.  But  this  term 
[has  been  extended  farther,  though  improperly,  to 
Ifignify  any  fum  of  money  which  has  been  lent  to  the 
Igovernment,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  certain  inte- 
Ireft  till  the  money  is  repaid,  and  which  makes  apart 
[of  the  national  debt.  As  the  fecurity  both  of  tiie  go- 
Ivernment  and  of  the  public  companies  is  cfteemed 
Ipreferable  to  that  of  any  private  perfon,  as  the  flocks 
[are  negotiable  and  may  be  fold  at  any  time,  and  as  the 
lintereft  is  always  punftually  paid  when  due,  lb  they 
jre  thereby  enabled  to  borrow  money  on  a  lower  in- 
tereft  than  what  might  be  obtained  from  lending  it  to 
[private  perfons,  where  there  muft  be  always  fome  dan- 
jger  of  lofingboth  principal  and  intereft.  j . 

But  as  every  capital  ftock  or  fund  of  a  company  rs 
failed  for  a  particular  purpofe,  and  limited  by  par- 
liament to  a  certain  fum,  it  neceflarily  follows,  that 
Vol.  VII.  F  wlwn 
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when  that  fund  is  compleatctl,  no  ftock  can  be 
bought  of  the  company  •,  though  fhares  ahcady  pur- 
chaied,  may  be  transferred  from  one  perfon  to  an- 
Qther.  '1  his  being  the  cafe,  there  is  frequently  a 
great  dijproportion  between  the  original  value  of  the 
iharcs,  and  what  is  given  for  them  when  transferred  •, 
for  it*  there  are  more  buyers  tiian  fellers,  a  perfon  who 
is  indiiFercnt  about  felling  will  not  part  with  his  Ihare 
.without  a  confiderable  profit  to  himfelf  j  and  on  the 
contrary,  if  many  are  difpofcd  to  fell,  and  few  inclined 
to  buy,  the  value  of  fuch  fliares  will  naturally  fall,  in 
proportion  to  the  imparience  of  thofe  who  want  lo 
turn  their  ilock  into  Ipecie. 

Thefe  obfervations  may  fervc  to  give  cur  readers 
fome  idea  of  the  nature  of  that  unjuftifiable  and 
diflioneft  practice  cdWud  Jlock-jobbing^  the  myftery  ot 
which  confifts  in  nothing  more  than  this:  the  per-, 
fons  concerned  in  that  pradiice,  who  are  denominated 
flock -jobbers,  make  coniradsto  buy  or  fell,  at  a  cer- 
tain diftant  time,  a  certain  quantity  of  fome  parti- 
cular fto(,k,  pgainfl:  which  time  they  endeavour, 
according  as  their  contract  is,  either  to  raife  or  lower 
fuch  ftock,  by  raifmg  rumours  and  fpreading  he- 
titious  ftories  in  order  to  induce  people  either  to  fel!| 
■out  in  a  hurry,  and  confequently  cheap,  if  they  aic 
to  deliver  ftock,  or  to  become  unwiihng  to  fell,  and 
confequendy  to  make  it  dearer,  if  they  are  to  receive 

ftock, 

The  perfons  who  make  thefe  contracts  are  not  iiii 
general  pofiefted  of  any  real  ftock,  and  when  the 
time  comes  that  they  are  to  receive  or  deliver  the  j 
quantity  they  have  contraded  for,  they  only  pay  fuel, 
'■  SL  fum  of  money  as  makes  the  difference  between  tic 
price  the  ftock  was  at  when  they  made  the  contrac;, 
and  the  price  it  happens  to  be  at  when  the  contract  ii 
fulfilled,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  perfons  not 
worth  lool.  to  m.ake  contrads  for  the  buying  or  iil- 
ling  icojoco  1.  ftock.     In  the  language  of  Exchange 
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Alley,  the  buyer  in  this  cafe  is  called  the  Bull,  and 
the  feller  the  Bear. 

Befide  thefe,  there  are  another  fet  of  men,  who 
though  of  a  higher  rank,  may  properly  enough  come 
under  the  fame  denomination.  Thefe  arc  your  great 
monied  men,  who  are  dealers  in  flock  and  contradors 
with  the  government  whenever  any  new  money  is  to 
be  borrowed.  Thefe  indeed  are  not  fiditious,  but 
real  buyers  and  fellers  of  ftock  •,  but  by  raifin^  falfe 
hopes,  or  creating  groiindlefs  fears,  by  pretending  to 
buy  or  fell  large  quantities  of  ftock  on  a  fudden,  by 
ufing  the  fore-mentioned  fet  of  men  as  their  inflru* 
ments,  and  other  like  praftices,  are  enabled  to  raife 
or  fall  the  ftocks  one  or  two  per  cent,  at  pleafure. 

However,  the  real  value  of  one  ftock  above  an- 
other, on  account  of  its  being  more  profitable  to  the 
proprietors,  or  any  thing  that  will  really,  or  only  in 
imagination,  afFed  the  credit  of  a  company,  or  en- 
danger the  government,  by  which  that  credit  is  fe- 
cured,  muft  naturally  have  a  confiderable  effeft  on 
the  ftocks.  Thus,  with  refped  to  the  intereft  of  the 
proprietors,  a  ftiarc  in  the  ftock  of  a  trading  com- 
pany which  produces  5  1.  or  6 1.  per  cent,  per  ann. 
muft  be  more  valuable  than  an  annuity  with  govern- 
ment fecurity,  that  produces  no  more  than  3  1.  or  4  1. 
per  cent,  per  annum;  and  confequently  fuch  ftock 
muft  fell  at  a  higher  price  than  fuch  an  annuity. 
Though  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  a  ftiare  in  the  ftock 
of  a  trading  company  producing  5  1.  of  6  1.  per  cent, 
per  annum,  will  not  fetch  fo  much  money  at  market 
as  a  government  annuity  producing  the  fame  fum, 
bccaufe  the  fecurity  of  the  company  is  not  reckoned 
equal  to  that  of  the  government,  and  the  continuance 
of  their  paying  fo  much  per  annum,  is  more  preca- 
rious,  as  their  dividend  is,  or  ought  to  be,  always  in 
proportion  to  the  profits  of  their  trade. 

As  du  ftocks  of  the  Eaft  India,  the  bank,  and 
South-Sea  companies,  are  diftinguiftied  by  difterent 
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d. nominations,  and  are  of  a  very  different  nature,  w»c 
fhall  give  a  fhort  hillory  of  each  of  them,  together 
with  an  account  of  the  different  ftocks,  each  is  pol- 
fcifed  of,  beginning  with  the  Haft  India  company,  as 
the  firft  eftabiifhed* 

Of  the  Eafi  India  Company, 

There  is  no  trading  company  in  Europe,  the  Dutch 
Eaft  India  company  excepted,  which  can  be  put  in 
competition  with  this.  Its  was  firll  eftablifhed  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  •,  and  its^ 
privileges  have  been  enlarged,  or  confirmed,  by  al- 
moft  every  monarch  fince.  Its  fhares,  or  fubfcrip- 
tions,  were  originally  only  50 1,  llcrlingi  and  its 
capital  only  369,891  1.  5  s.  but  the  diredors  having  a 
confiderablc  dividend  to  make  in  1676,  it  was  agreed 
to  join  the  profits  to  the  capital,  by  which  the  marcs 
were  doubled,  and  coniequently  each  became  of  lool. 
value,  and  the  capital  7^9,782  1.  10  5.  to  which  ca- 
pital, if  963,6391.  the  profits  of  the  company  to  the 
year  i6iJ5,  be  added,  the  whole  flock  will  be  found 
to  be  1,703,402  pounds. 

However,  this  company  having  fuftained  feveral 
lolfes  by  the  Dutch,  and  the  fubjedts  of  the  great 
Mogul,  was  in  a  declining  way  at  the  revolution, 
when  the  war  witli  France  reduced  it  fo  low,  that  it 
appearing  fcarccly  poflible  to  be  fupported,  a  new 
one  was  erected,  llie  merchants  forming  the  new 
Eaft  India  company,  received  their  charter  in  1698, 
having  in  conliJeraLion  of  the  grant  thereof,  lent 
to  the  government  two  millions  at  8  per  Cent,  per 
annum,  and  pulhing  their  trade  with  vigour,  they 
foon  carried  on  twice  the  bufinefs  that  was  ever  done 
by  the  old  company.  But  after  the  two  companies 
had  fubfifted  a  few  years  in  a  feparate  ftate,  means 
were  contrived  to  unite  them,  which  was  effe^ed  in 
1 702,  when  a  new  charter  was  granted  them  under 
the  title  of  the  United  Conjpany  of  Merchants  trad- 
ing  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 
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To  the  two  millions  advanced  by  the  new  com- 
Pkiny,  the  united  company  in  the  6tii  of  queen  Anne, 
lent  the  government  1,200,000!.  which  made  their 
whole  loan  amount  to  3,200,000!.  a  further  lum  was 
alio  lent  by  the  company  in  1730,  on  a  renewal  of 
their  charter,  the  intereft  of  which  is  reduced  to  3 
per  cent,  and  called  the  India  3  per  cent,  annuities. 

As  to  India  ftock,  it  is  of  a  quite  different  nature ; 
for  as  that  is  not  money  put  out  to  intereft,  but  the 
trading  ftock  of  the  company,  and  the  proprietors  of 
the  fhares,  inftead  of  receiving  a  regular  annuity, 
have  a  dividend  of  the  profits  arifing  from  the  com- 
pany's trade;  which,  as  it  is  more  valuable,  thefe 
ftiarcs  generally  fell  at  a  price  mych  above  the  ori- 
ginal value. 

As  to  the  management  of  this  qnited  company,  all 
perfons  without  exception,  natives  and  foreigners, 
men  and  women,  are  admitted  members  of  it,  and 
500 1,  in  the  ftock  of  the  company,  gives  the  owner 
a  vote  in  the  general  court,  and  2000 1.  qualifies  him 
to  be  chofen  a  diredor.  The  directors  are  24  in 
number,  including  the  chairman,  and  deputy  chair- 
man, who  may  be  re-ejedted  for  four  years  fuccef- 
fively.  The  chairman  has  a  falary  of  200  1.  ^  year, 
and  each  of  the  directors  150!.  The  meetings  qr 
I  courts  of  diredlors,  are  to  be  held  at  leaft  once  a 
week;  but  are  commonly  oftener,  being  fummonc(} 
as  occafion  requires. 

Out  of  the  body  of  direftors  are  chofen  feveral 
rommittees,  who  have  the  peculiar  infpedlion  of  cer- 
|tain  branches  of  the  company's  bufinefs ;  as  the  com- 
littee  of  correfpondence,  a  committee  of  buying,  a 
:ommittee  of  treafury,  a  houfe-committee,  a  com- 
nittee  of  warehoufes,  a  committee  of  fhipping,  a 
zommittee  of  accompts,  a  committee  of  law-fuits, 
md  a  committee  to  prevent  the  growth  of  private 
rade,  &c.  who  have  und.r  them  a  Iccretary,  cafhier, 
:lerks,  warehoufe-keepers,  &c. 
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Other  ofTiccrs  of  the  company  arc  governors  and 
fa(ftors  abro.ul,  fome  of  whom  have  guards  of  loldiers, 
and  live  in  all  the  ftateof  fovereign  princes. 

Of  the  Bank  of  E)igland» 

The  company  of  the  bank  was  incorporated  by 
parliament,  in  the  5th  and  6th  years  of  king  William 
anil  queen  Mary,  by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  in  confideration 
of  tlie  loan  of  1,200,000!.  granted  to  the  govern- 
ment ',  for  which  the  fubfcribcrs  received  almofl:  8 
per  cent.  By  this  charter,  the  company  are  not  to 
borrow  under  tlieir  common  feal,  unlefs  by  adl  of 
parliamenr ;  they  are  not  to  trade,  or  fufier  any  per- 
fon  in  trull  for  them,  to  trade  in  any  goods,  or  mer- 
chandize-, but  they  may  deal  in  bills  of  exchange,  in 
buying  or  felling  bullion,  and  foreign  gold  and  filvcr 
coin,  &c.  ♦  •' 

By  an  adb  of  parliament  paflcd  in  the  8th  and  9th 
year  of  king  William  III.  they  v;ere  impowercd  to 
enlarge  their  capital  ftock  to  2,201,171!.  los.  It 
was  then  alfo  enaded,  that  bank  ftock  Ihould  be  a 
pcrfonal,  and  not  a  real  eftate-,  that  no  contrad  ei- 
ther in  word  or  writing,  for  buying  or  felling  bank  , 
ftock,  fhould  be  good  in  law,  unlefs  regiftered  in  the 
books  of  the  bank  within  feven  days-,  and  the  ftock 
transferred  in  14  days,  and  that  it  Ihould  be  felony, 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  to  counterfeit  the  common 
feal  of  the  bank,  or  any  fealed  bank  bill,  or  any  bank 
notr,  or  to  alter  or  erafe  fuch  bills  or  notes. 

By  another  adt  pafled  in  the  7th  of  queen  Anne, 
the  company  were  impowercd  to  augment  their  capital 
to  4,402,343  1.  and  they  then  advanced  400,000). 
more  to  the  government,  and  in  j  7 14,  they  advanced 
another  lo.m  of  1,500,000!. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  king  George  I. 
the  iniereft  of  their  capital  (lock  was  reduced  to  5  per 
cent,  when  the  bank  agreed  to  deliver  up  as  many 
exchequer  bills  as  amounted  to  2,000,000 1.  and  to 
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accept  an  annuity  of  iuo,oc)oI.  an  J  it  was  declared 
iavvhil  for  ihc  bank  to  call  from  tlieir  members,  in 
proportion  to  their  interclh  in  the  c.ipital  lluci',  tuch 
lums  of  money  as  in  a  general  court  Ihould  be  r>und 
ncjcilary.  \i  any  member  Ihould  ncgledt  lo  pay  his 
fjiare  of  the  monies  lb  callt-d  for,  ac  the  time  ;ip- 
poinied  by  notice  in  the  London  (jazrtte,  and  fixed 
upon  thd  l<.oyal  exchange,  it  Hiould  be  lawful  for  the 
bank,  not  only  to  Hop  the  dividend  of  fiich  member, 
and  to  iipply  i*"  toward  paymmt  of  the  money  in  qucf- 
lion  i  but  alio  to  Hop  the  transfers  of  the  Ihare  of 
I'uch  defaulter,  and  to  charge  him  with  an  intereft  of 
5  1.  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  tlic  money  lb  omitted  to 
be  paid:  and  if  the  princijjal  and  interell  fliould  be 
three  moiuhs  unpaid,  the  bank  Ihould  then  have 
power  to  fell  fo  much  of  the  Itock  belonging  to  the 
defaulter  as  would  latisfy  the  lame. 

After  this,  the  bank  reduced  the  intereft  of  the 
2,  .00,000  1.  lent  to  the  government,  from  5  to  4 
per  cent,  and  purchafed  feveral  other  annuities,  which 
were  afterward  redeemed  by  the  government,  and  the 
nacioniU  debt  tlue  to  the  bank  reduced  to  i,6oo,oool. 
But  in  1742,  the  company  engaged  to  iupply  the  go- 
vernment with  1, 600,000 1.  at  3  per  cent,  which 
is  now  called  the  3  per  cent,  annuities,  fo  that 
the  government  was  now  indebted  to  the  company 
3,200,000  L  the  one  half  carrying  4,  and  the  other 
3  per  cent. 

In  the  year  1746,  the  com.pany  agreed  that  the 
fum  of  986,8001.  due  to  them  in  the  exchequer  bills 
unfatisfied,  on  the  duties  for  licences  to  fell  fpiritu- 
cus  liquors  by  retail,  fliould  be  cancelled,  and  m  lieu 
thereot  to  accept  of  an  annuity  of  ;^9,44^  1.  the  in- 
tereft of  that  fum  at  4  per  cent.  The  company  alfo 
agreed  to  atlvance  the  further  fum  of  i, 000,000 1. 
into  the  exchequer,  upon  the  credit  of  the  duties 
arlfing  by  the  malt  and  land-tax,  at  4  per  cent,  for 
exchequer  bills  to  be  ilTued  for  that  purpok-,  in  con- 
fideration  of  which  the  company  were  enabled  to 
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avigment  their  capital  with  986,800  1.  the  intcrefl:  ot 
which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  annuities,  was  re- 
duced to  3  1.  10  s.  per  cent,  till  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber i757»  and  from  that  time  to  carry  only  3  per  cent. 

And  in  order  to  enable  them  to  circulate  the  faid 
exchequer  bills,  they  edabhfhed  what  is  now  called 
t>ank  circulation,  The  nature  of  which,  not  being 
well  underftood,  we  fliall  take  the  liberty  to  be  a 
little  more  particular  in  its  explanation  than  we  have 
been  with  regard  to  the  other  ftocks. 

The  company  of  the  bank  are  obliged  to  keep  cafh 
fufficicnt  to  anfwer  hot  only  the  common,  but  alfo 
any  extraordinary  demand  that  may  be  made  upon 
them  •,  and  whatever  money  they  have  by  them,  over 
and  above  the  fum  fuppofed  neceflary  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes,  they  employ  in  what  may  be  called  the  trade 
of  the  company,  that  is  to  fay,  in  difcounting  bills 
of  exchange,  in  buying  of  gold  and  filver,  and  in 
government  fecurities,  &c.  But  when  the  bank  en- 
tered into  the  above-mentioned  contra6t,  as  they  did 
not  keep  unemployed  a  larger  fum  of  money  than 
what  they  deemed  neceflary  to  anfwer  tht^ir  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  demands,  they  could  not;  conveni- 
ently take  out  of  their  current  cafli  fo  large  a  fum  as 
a  million,  with  winch  they  were  obliged  to  furnilh 
the  government,  v/ithout  either  leflening  that  fum 
they  employed  in  difcounting,  buying  gold  and  Hl- 
ver,  &c.  (which  would  have  been  very  difadvanta- 
geous  to  them)  or  inventing  fome  method  that  fhould 
anfwer  all  the  purpofcs  of  keeping  the  million  in  cafh. 
The  method  which  they  chofe,  and  which  fully  an- 
fwcrs  their  end,  was  as  follows. 

They  opened  a  fubfcription,  which  they  renew 
annually,  for  a  million  of  money;  wherein  the 
fubfcribers  advance  jo  per  cent,  and  enter  into  a 
contrad  to  pay  the  remamder,  or  any  parr  thereof, 
whenever  the  bank  fhall  call  upon  them,  under  the 
pena;ty  of  forfeiting  the  10  per  cent,  fo  advanced  ;  in 
ponfideration  of  which,  the  bank  pays  the  fubfcribers 
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4  per  cent,  intereft  for  the  money  paid  in,  and  i  per 
c<;nt.  for  the  whole  fum  they  agree  to  furnilhi  and 
if.  cafe  a  call  Ihould  be  made  upon  them  for  the 
whole,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  bank  farther  agrees  to 
pay  them  at  the  rate  of  /;  per  cent,  per  annum  for 
liich  fum  till  they  repay  it,  which  they  are  under  an 
obligation  to  do  at  the  end  of  the  year.  By  this 
means  the  bank  obtains  all  the  purpofes  of  keeping 
a  million  of  money  by  them ;  and  though  the  lub- 
fcribers,  if  no  call  is  made  upon  them  (which  is  in 
general  the  cafe)  receive  6  4-  per  cent,  for  the  money 
they  advance,  yet  the  company  gains  the  fum  of 
23,500 1.  per  annum  by  the  contrad  j  as  will  appear 
by  the  following  account. 
The  bank  receives  from  the  government         £. 

for  the  advance  of  a  million         —         30,000 
The  bank  pays  to  the  fubfcribers  who 
advance  ico,ooo  1.  and  engage  to  pay 
(when  called  for)  900,000  1.  more  6*500 

The  clear  gain  to  the  bank  therefore  is       23,500 

This  is  the  ftate  of  the  cafe,  provided  the  com- 
pany fhould  make  no  call  on  the  fubfcribers,  which 
they  will  be  very  unwilling  to  do,  becaufe  it  would 
pot  only  leffen  their  profit,  but  affed  the  public  cre- 
dit in  general. 

Bank  ftock  may  not  improperly  be  called  a  trading 
(lock,  fince  with  this  they  deal  very  largely  in  foreign 
gold  and  filver,  in  difcounting  bills  of  exchange,  &c. 
Befide  which,  they  are  allowed  by  the  government 
very  confidenble  fums  annually  for  the  management 
of  the  annuities  paid  at  their  office.  All  which  advan- 
tages render  a  (hare  in  their  ftock  very  valuable,  tho* 
it  is  not  equal  in  value  to  the  Ead  India  ftock.  The 
company  make  dividends  of  the  profits  half  yearly, 
of  which  notice  is  publicly  given ;  when  thofe  who 
have  occafion  for  their  money  may  readily  receive  itj 
but  private  perfons,  if  they  judge   convenient,  are 
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permitted  to  continue  their  funds,  and  to  have  their 
intereft  added  to  the  principal. 

This  company  is  under  the  dirediion  of  a  governor, 
deputy-governor,  and  24  dire^ors,  who  are  annually 
elected  by  the  general  court,  in  the  lame  manner  as 
in  the  Eaft  India  company.  Thirteen,  or  more, 
compofe  a  court  of  diredors  for  managing  the  affairs 
of  the  company. 
•  The  officers  of  this  company  are  very  numerous. 

Of  the  South  Sea  Company. 

During  the  long  war  with  France  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  the  payment  of  the'failors  of  the  royal 
navy  being  negledted,  and  they  receiving  tickets  in- 
ilcad  of  money,  were  frequently  obliged  by  their 
neceirities  to  fell  theie  tickets  to  avaritious  men  at  a 
difcount  of  40  1.  and  fomctimes  50  1.  per  cent.  By 
this  and  other  means  the  debts  of  the  nation  unpro- 
vided for  by  parliament,  and  which  amounted  to 
9,471,3.21  1.  fcil  into  the  hands  of  thefe  ulurers.  On 
which,  Mr.  Harley,  at  that  time  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  afterv/ard  earl  of  Oxford,  propofed  u 
fchcme  to  allow  the  proprietors  of  thefe  debts  and  de- 
ficiencies 6  1.  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  to  incorpo- 
rate them  in  order  to  their  carrying  on  a  trade  to  the 
South  Sea;,  and  they  were  accordingly  incorporated 
under  the  title  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
Merchants  of  Great  Britain,  trading  to  the  South 
Seas,  and  other  parts  of  Aiiierica,  and  for  encourag- 
ing the  Fifhery,  &:c. 

though  this  company  feem  formed  for  the  fake 
of  commerce,  it  is  certain  the  miniilry  never  thought 
ferioufly  during  the  courfe  of  the  war,  about  making 
any  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  South  America,  which 
was  what  flattered  the  expectations  of  the  people  •, 
nor  was  it  indeed  ever  carried  into  execution,  or  any 
trade  ever  undertaken  by  this  company,  except  the 
Afllento,  in  purfuance  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  for 
furnifliing  the  Spaniards  with  negroes,  of  which  thi=i 
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company  was  deprived  by  the  late  convention  be- 
tween the  courts  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  fooa 
after  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  1748. 

After  this,  ibme  other  fums  were  lent  to  the  go- 
vernment in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  at  6  per  cent. 
In  the  third  of  George  I.  the  interelt  of  the  whole 
was  reduced  to  5  per  cent,  and  they  advanced  two 
milHons  more  to  the  government  at  the  fame  interefl. 
By  the  (latute  of  the  6th  of  George  I.  it  was  declar- 
ed, that  this  company  might  redeem  all  or  any  of  the 
redeemable  national  dcbcs,  in  confideration  of  which 
the  company  were  empowered  to  augment  their  ca- 
pital according  to  the  fums  they  fhould  difcharge : 
and  for  enabling  the  company  to  raife  fuch  fums  for 
purchafing  annuities,  exchanging  for  ready  money 
new  exchequer  bills,  carrying  on  their  trade,  &:c. 
the  company  might  by  fucli  means  as  they  (hould 
think  proper,  raife  fuch  fums  of  money  as  in  a  gene- 
ral court  of  the  company  fliould  be  judged  necelTary. 
The  company  were  alfo  impowered  to  raife  money  oa 
contrails,  bills,  bonds  or  obligations  under  their 
common  leal,  on  the  credit  of  their  capital  ftock. 
But  if  the  fub-governor,  deputy- governor,  or  other 
members  of  the  company  fliould  purchafe  lands  or 
revenues  of  the  crown,  tipon  account  of  the  corpora- 
tion, or  lend  money  by  loan  or  anticipation,  on  any 
branch  of  the  revenue,  other  than  fuch  part  only  on 
which  a  credit  of  loan  was  granted  by  parliament, 
fuch  fub-governor,  or  other  member  of  the  company, 
fhould  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  the  money  fo  lent. 

The  fatal  South  Sea  fcheme  tranfaeted  in  the  year 
1720,  was  executed  upon  the  laft- mentioned  ftatute. 
The  company  had  at  firft  fet  out  with  good  fuccefs, 
and  the  value  of  their  ftock  for  the  firlt  five  years 
had  rifen  fafter  than  that  of  any  other  company,  and 
his  majefty,  after  purchafmg  10,000 1.  ftock,  had 
condefcended  to  be  then-  governor.  Things  were  in 
this  lituation,  when  taking  advantage  of  the  above 
ftatute,  the  South  Sea  bubble  was  projefted.     The 
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pretended  ilcfign  of  which  was  to  raife  a  fund  for  car- 
rying on  a  trade  to  the  Soutli  Seas,  and  purchafing 
annuities,  &c.  paid  to  the  other  companies  :  and  pro- 
pofals  were  printed  and  diftributed  Ihewing  the 
ndvantages  of  the  defign,  and  inviting  perfons  into  it. 
The  fum  nectffary  for  carrying  it  on,  together  with 
the  profits  that  were  to  arife  from  it,  were  divided 
into  a  certain  number  of  fhares,  or  fubfcriptions  to  be 
purchafed  by  perfons  difpofed  to  adventure  therein. 
And  the  better  to  carry  on  the  deception,  the  direc- 
tors engaged  to  make  very  large  dividends,  and  ac- 
tually declared,  that  every  lOO  1.  original  (lock  would 
yield  50  1.  per  annum,  which  ocrnfioned  fo  great  a 
rife  of  their  ftock,  that  a  fhare  of  100 1.  was  fold  for 
upward  of  1000  1.  This  was  in  the  month  of  July; 
but  before  the  end  of  September  it  fell  to  150I.  by 
which  multitudts  were  ruined,  and  fuch  a  Icene  of 
diltrcfs  occafioned  as  is  fcarcely  to  be  conceived.  But 
the  confequences  of  this  infamous  fcheme  are  too  well 
known.  We  ftiall  pafs  over  all  the  other  tranfadlions 
of  this  company  in  the  reign  of  king  George  I.  as  not 
material  to  our  prefent  purpofe. 

By  a  llatute  oF  the  6th  of  his  late  majefty,  it 
was  enaded,  that  from  and  after  the  24th  of  June 
1733,  the  capital  ftock  of  this  company,  which 
amounted  to  14,651,103!.  8s.  id.  and  the  Ihares 
of  the  rcfpcdive  proprietors,  fhould  be  divided  into 
fojr  equal  parts,  three- fourths  of  which  Ihould  be 
converted  into  a  joint  ftock,  attended  with  annuities, 
aker  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  until  redemption  by  par- 
liament, and  ftiould  be  called,  the  new  South  Sea  an- 
nuities, and  the  other  fourth  part  ftiould  remain  iri 
the  company  as  a  trading  capital  ftock,  attended  with 
the  refidue  of  the  annuities  or  funds  payable  at  the 
ex'chequcr  to  the  company  for  their  whole  capital,  till 
redemption ;  and  attended  with  the  fame  fums  al- 
lowed for  charges  of  management,  and  with  all  ef- 
fects, fro  fits  of  trade,  debts,  privileges  and  advan- 
tages belonging  to  the  South  Sea  company.     That 
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the  accomptant  of  the  company  (hould  twice  every 
year,  at  Cnriftmas   and  Midfummer,  or  within  one 
month   after,  (late   an    account   of   the    company's 
affairs,  which  (hou!d  be  laid  before  the  next  general 
court,  in  order  to  their  declaring  a  dividend  :  and  all 
dividends  Ihould  be  made  out  of  the  clear  profits,  and 
Ihould  not  exceed  what  the  company  might  reafun- 
ably  divide,  without  incurring  any  farther  debt  \  pro- 
vided that  the  company  Ihould  not  at  any  time  di- 
vide more  than  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  until  their 
debts  were  difcharged ;  and  that  the  South  Sea  com- 
pany,   and   their  trading  Hock,  fhould,  exclufively 
from  the  new  joint  Hock  of  annuities,  be  liable  to  all 
the  debts  and  incumbrances  of  the  company;  and 
that  the  company  fliould  caufe  to  be  kept  within  the 
city  of  London,  an  office  and  books,  in  which  all 
transfers  of  the  new  annuities  fliould  be  entered  and 
figned  by  the  party  making  fuch  transfer,  or  his  at- 
torney, and  the  perfon  to  whom  fuch  transfer  fhould 
be  made,  or  his  attorney,  fliould  under-write  his  ap- 
ceptance,  and  no  other  method  of  transferring  the  an- 
nuities fhould  be  good  in  law. 

The   annuities   of  this  company,  as  well  as  the 
other,  are  now  reduced  to  3  1.  per  cent. 

This  company  is  under  the  direction  of  a  governor, 
fub-governor,  deputy-governor,  and  21  dirc6tors ; 
but  no  perfon  is  qualified  to  be  governor,  his  majefty 
excepted,  unlefs  fuch  governor  has  in  his  own  name 
and  right,  5000 1.  in  the  trading  ilock  •,  the  fub- 
governor  is  to  have  4000 1.  the  deputy  -000  1.  and 
a  diredor  2000 1,  in  the  fame  ilock.  In  every  ge- 
neral court,  every  member  having  in  his  own  name 
and  right  5'  ol.  in  trading  Hock,  has  one  vote-,  if 
2000 1.  two  voter,-,  if  3000 1.  three  votes,  and  if 
5000  1.  four  votes. 

The  Eaft  India  company,  the  bank  of  Fngland, 
and  the  South  Sea  rompany,  are  the  only  incorpo- 
rated bodies  to  wliich  the  govermient  is  indebted, 
except  the  million  bank,   whofe  c.ipital  is  only  one 
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million,  conditiited  to  purchafe  the  reverfion  of  the 
long  exchequer  orders. 

Ihe  inrcrcll:  of  all  the  debts  owing  by  the  govern- 
ment is  now  reduced  to  3  per  cent,  excepting  only  the 
anniiiiics  for  the  years  17  ,6,  and  1758,  the  life  an- 
nuities, and  the  exchequer  orders;  but  the  South  Sea 
company  ilill  continues  to  divide  four  per  cent,  on 
their  prcfent  capital  (lock,  which  they  are  enabled  to 
do  from  the  profits  they  make  on  the  fums  allowed 
to  them  for  management  of  the  annuities  paid  at  their 
office,  and  from  the  inrercft  of  annuities  which  arc 
not  claimed  by  the  proprietors. 

As  the  prices  of  the  different  ftocks  are  continu- 
ally f.iiifluating  above  and  below  par  •,  fo  when  a  per- 
fon  who  is  not  acquainted  with  tranfaclions  of  that 
nature,  reads  in  the  papers  the  prices  of  (locks,  where 
ba.ik  Hock  is  mnrked  perhaps  127 1.  India  ditto 
J  ^4  a  134 1.  South  Sea  ditto  97  4,  &.c.  he  is  to  un- 
derftand  that  a  100  1.  of  thole  refpeiStivc  ftocks  fell  at 
luch  a  time  for  thofe  il'veral  iurns. 

In  comparing  the  prices  of  the  different  flocks  one 
with  anotb.er,  it  muit  be  remembered,  that  the  inte- 
rell  due  on  them  from  the  time  of  the  lall  payment, 
is  taken  into  the  current  price,  and  the  ieller  never 
receives  anv  ieparate  conlideration  for  it,  except  in 
the  cale  0/ India  bonds,  where  the  intercll  due  is  cal- 
culated to  the  day  of  the  iale,  rnd  paid  by  the  pur- 
chaler  over  and  above  the  pretnitim  agreed  ^'or.  But 
as  the  interelt  on  the  dilferent  Hocks  i;.  paid  at  dif- 
ferent times,  this,  if  not  nghtly  underrtood,  would 
lead  a  perfon  jot  woil  acquainted  with  them  into 
confideraule  miltakes  in  his  computation  of  their  va- 
lue •,  Icvne  alway.-.  having  a  quarter's  .ncerell  due  en 
them  n  )rc  tiran  oth.  r-,'  which  makes  nn  appearance 
of  a  c(  ."»liderablc  i  jficrence  in  the  price,  when,  in 
re:ility,  there  is  none  at  all.  Thus,  for  inftance, 
old  South  Sea  annuities  fell  at  prefent  for  /^.  85  4-  ^^r 
/  8/:  10  s.  while  new  South  Sea  annuities  fetch  only 
£  84],  or  j^  b'4  15  s.  though  each  of  them  produce 
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the  fame  annual  fum  of  £  3  per  cent,  but  the  old  an- 
nuities have  a  quarter's  interell  more  due  on  them  than 
tie  new  annuities,  which  amounts  to  15s.  the  exadt 
difference.  There  is,  however,  one  or  two  caufes 
that  will  always  make  one  fpecies  of  annuities  fell 
fomewhat  lower  than  another,  though  of  the  fame  real 
value,  one  of  which  is,  the  annuities  making  but  a 
fmall  capital,  and  there  not  being,  for  that  reafon, 
lb  many  people  at  all  times  ready  to  buy  into  it,  as 
into  others,  where  the  quantity  is  larger;  becaufe 
it  is  apprehended  that  whenever  the  government 
pays  off  the  national  debt,  they  will  begin  with  that 
particular  fpecies  of  annuity,  the  capital  of  which  is 
the  fmalleft. 

A  ftock  n^ay  likewife  be  affecled  by  the  court  of 
Chancery-,  for  if  that  court  fliould  order  the  money 
which  is  under  their  dire6lion  to  be  laid  out  in  any 
particular  itock,  that  ftock,  by  having  more  pur- 
chafers,  will  be  railed  to  a  higher  price  than  any 
other  of  the  like  value. 

By  what  has  been  faid,  the  render  will  perceive  how 
much  the  credit  and  interell  of  the  nation  depend."^. 
on  the  fupport  of  the  public  funds. — While  the  an- 
nuities, and  intereft  for  money  advanced  is  there  re- 
gularly paid,  and  the  principal  iniured  by  both  prince 
and  people  (a  fecurity  not  to  be  had  in  other  nations) 
foreigners  will  lend  us  their  property,  and  all  Eu- 
\\  pe  be  interefted  in  our  welfare  -,  the  paper  of  the 
'companies  will  be  converted  into  money  and  mer- 
chaucize,  and  Great  Britain  can  never  want  calh  to 
carry  her  fchemes  into  execution. 

In  other  nations,  credit  is  founded  on  tlie  word  of 
tiie  pri're,  if  a  monarchy-,  or  that  of  the  people,  if 
a  republic ;  but  here  it  is  ellablilhcd  on  the  interefts 
of  both  prince  and  people,  which  is  the  ftrongeft  le- 
curity  :  for  however  lovely  and  engaging  honelty  may 
b.  in  other  refpeds,  intereft  in  money-niatters  will 
always  obtain  confidence-,  becaufe  many  pt  )ple  pay 
great  regard  to  their  intereft,  who  hiive  but  little  ve- 
neration for  virtue. 
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yf  /)/?"/  Defcription  cf  Lctidon  *. 

London,  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain,  incluci  • 
ing  Wcilminflcr  and  Soutlnvark,  is  a  city  of  a  very 
fiirprifing  extent,  of  prodigious  wealth,  and  of  the 
mod  cxteryfive  trade  j  it  is  at  once  the  largeft  and 
richeil  city  in  Europe.  This  city  is  now  what  anci- 
ent Rome  once  was ;  the  feat  of  liberty,  the  cncou- 
rager  of  arts,  and  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world. 

It  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  a  river, 
which,  though  not  the  largclt  In  the  world,  is  of  the 
greatefl  fervice  to  its  commerce.     It  being  continu- 
ally filled  with  fleets,  failing  to  or  from  the  mofl  dif- 
tant  climates  •,  and   its  banks  being  from  London- 
bridge   to   Blackwall,    almoft   one   continued  great 
magazine  of  naval  (tores,  containing  three  large  wet 
docks,  32  dry  docks,  and  33  yards  for  the  building 
of  fhips,  for  tlie  i.fe  of  the  merchants,  befide  the 
places  allotted  for  the  buikiing  of  boats  and  lighters  j 
and  the  king's'  yards  lower  down  the  river  for  build- 
ing men  of  v/ar.     As  this  city  is  about  fixty  miles 
diilant  from  tiie  lea,  it  en;oys,   by   means  of  this 
river,  all  the  benefits  of  navigation,  without  the  dan- 
ger of  being  furprifed  by  foreign  fleets,  or  of  being 
annoyed  by  the  moilt  vapours  of  the  lea.     It  rifes  re- 
gularly from  the  water-fide,  and  extending  itfelf  oh 
both   fides   along  its   banks,  reaches   a   prodigious 
length  from  eall  to  well;  furrounded  on  both  fides 
by  a  number  of  large  and  populous  villages,  adorned 
wi:h  handfome  commodious  buildings,  the  country- 
feaus  of  gentlemen  and  trr.defmen  •,  whither  the  latter 
retire  for  the  benefit  of  the  frefli  air,  and  to  relax 
their  minds  from  die  hurry  of  bufinefs.  '^,-^ 

•  r>onJon  is  fitunted  in  51°  36'  north  latitude,  400  miles  fouth 
of  Edinburgh,  and  270  routh-ca!l  of  Dublin;  20  north-well  of 
Paris,  iSo  miles  weft  cf  Amflerdam,  500  fouth-weft  of  Copen- 
hagtn,  600  north-weft  of  Vienna,  156_  north-weft  of  Conftanti* 
nople,  8go  north-eaft  of  iVladrid,  850  north-caU  of  Lilbon,  and 
8^0  north-weft  of  Rome. 
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The  irregular  form  of  this  city  makes  it  di/ficitlt  to 
afcertain  its  extent.  However,  its  length  from  eaft 
to  weft,  is  generally  allowed  to  be  above  fevcil  miles  i 
and  its  breadth,  in  feme  places,  three,  in  other  twoj 
and  in  other  again  not  much  above  half  a  mile.  Buc 
it  is  much  eafier  to  form  an  idea  of  the  large  extent 
of  a  city  fo  irregularly  built,  by  the  number  of  the 
people,  who  are  computed  to  be  near  a  million  j  and 
from  the  number  of  edifices  devoted  to  the  iervice  of 
religion.  Of  thcfe,  befide  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and 
the  collegiate  church  at  Weftminfter,  there  are  102 
parifh-churches,  and  69  chapels  of  the  eftablifticci 
religion*,  21  French  proteftant  chapels;  8  chapels 
belonging  to  the  Germans,  Dutch,  Danes,  &c.  33 
baptift  meetings;  26  independent  meetings ;  28  pre£ 
byterian  meetings-,  14  poprlh  chapels,  and  meeting- 
houfes  for  the  ufe  of  foreign  ambaffadors,  and  people 
of  various  feels;  and  3  Jews  fynagogues.  So  thaC 
there  are  3 1 8  places  devoted  to  religious  worlhip,  in 
the  compafs  of  this  vaft  pile  of  buildings,  without 
reckoning  the  2 1  out-pariQies,  ufually  included  with- 
in the  bills  of  mortality. 

Of  thefe  churches  the  moft  famous  is  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  which  is  the  nobleft  of  all  the  proteftant 
churches  in  the  world.  This  is  an  edifice  equally  re- 
markable for  its  beauty  and  magnificence,  containing  • 
as  few  faults  as  the  nature  and  extent  of  fo  large  a 
building  will  admit.  It  is  built  according  to  the 
Greek  and  Roman  orders,  under  the  diredion  of  that 
celebrated  architect  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  after  the 
model, of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  The  length  within  is> 
500  feet;  and  its  height,  from  the  marbie  pavement  - 
to  the  crofs  on  the  top  of  the  cupola  is  340.  The  ex- 
pence  of  rebuilding  this  cathedral  after  the  fire  of 
London,  is  computed  at  about  8oo,coo  1. 

Weftminfter- Abbey,  or  the  collegiate  church  of 
Weftmmfter,  is  a  venerable  pile  of  building,  in  the 
Gothic  tafte.  It  was  firft  built  by  Edward  the  Con- 
feflbr;  king  Henry  ill.  rebuilt  it  from  the  ground, 
and  Henry  VII.  added  a  fine  chapel  to  the  eaft  end 
Vol,  VII.  G  of 
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of  it :  this  is  the  repofitory  of  the  deceafcd  Bfltillit 
kings  and  nobility  •,  and  here  are  alio  .  n^ppAimcnta 
erefted  to  the  memory,  of  many  great  and  illuftriou^ 
perlbnages.  :  :  vi 

Among  the  other  churches,  the  mod  remarkable 
are  St.  Paul's  Covent-Gardcn,  the  churches  of  St. 
Mary  le  Bow,  and  St.  Bride's  i  the  two  latter  for  hav- 
ing the  fincft  Itecples  in  the  world.    The  infide  of  the 
church  of  St.  Stephen,  Walbroke,  is  admired  all  over 
Europe.     And,  in  fliort,  the  contrivance  and  beauty 
of  n-.any  other  churches,  confidering  how  they  were 
obliged  to  be  thruft   up  in  corners,  is  furprifingly 
fine.     It  is  a  great  misfortune,  that  though  this  city 
abounds  with  the  moft  elegant  ftrudures,  and  the 
moft  magnificent  public  and  private,  buildings,  yet 
they   are  placed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  muft  tempt 
every  foreigner  to  believe  thut  they  were  defigned  to 
be  concealed.  , 

There  are  here  alfo  two  royal  palaces,.  St.  James's* 
and  Somerfet-houfe, .  both  of  them,  cfpeciajly  the. 
firft,  greatly  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  king  of  Great. 
Britain;  as  to  the  latter,  it  has  been  generally  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  qut*en-dowagers  of  England. 

There  are  alio  in  and  near  this  city  loo  alms- 
houfes,  about  20  hofpitals  and  infirmaries,  3  colleges, . 
10  public  prifons,  15  fle(h- markets ;  i  market  for 
live  cattle,  2  other  markets  more  particularly  for 
herbs  i  and  23  other  markets  for  corn,  coals,,  hay, 
&c.  1 5  inns  ot  court,  2  7  public  fquares,  befide  thofc 
within  any  fingle  buildings,  as  the  Temple,  &c.  49  . 
halls  for  companies,  8  public  fchools,  called  free^ 
fchools ;  and  131  charity-fchools,  which  provide  edu- 
cation for  5034  poor  children;  7000  ftreets,  lanes, 
courts,  and  alleys,  and  130,000  dwelling-houfes. 

The  bridges  of  London  and  Weftminfter  are  be- 
held with  admiration  by  all  foreigners ;  that  of  Lon- 
don confifts  of  19  (lone  arches,  20  feet  between  each; 
it  is  900  feet  long,  30  wide,  and  60  feet  high  ;  and 
has  a  draw-bridge  in  the  middle.  The  Thames  in 
this  part  is  913  feet  broad. 
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Weftmirifter-brldge  is  reckoned  one  of  the  moft 
complcat  and  elegant  ftrudlurcs  of  the  kind  in  tliii 
known  workl.  Jt  is  built  entirely  of  Hone,  and 
extended  over  the  river  at  a  place  where  it  is  1,223 
feet  broad  ;  which  is  above  300  feet  broader  than  at 
London- bridge.  On  each  fide  is  a  fine  ballullradc  of 
Hone,  with  pUcei  of  Iheltcrfrom  the.  rain.  The 
width  of  the  bridge  is  44  feet,  having  on  each  fide  a 
fine  footway  for  pafiTengers.  Itconfills  of  14  piers,; 
and  13  large,  and  two  Tmall  arches,  that  in  the  cen- 
ter being  76  feet  wide,  and  the  reft  decreafing  four 
feet  each  from  the  other  j  fo  that  the  two  leaft  arches 
df  the  13  great  ones,  are  each  52  feet.  It  is  com- 
puted that  the  value  of  40,000  1.  in  ftorte  and  other 
materials  is  always  under  water.  This  magnificent' 
ftru6ture  was  built  in  1 1  years  and  nine  months,  and 
coft  about  359,500!. 

Another  elegant  bridge  is  building  at  Black  Friars,  ■■ 
at  the  expence  of  the  city  of  London  •,  which,  being 
fituated  near  the  center  of  this  metropolis,  will  be  o£ 
the  utmoft  convenience  to  town  and  country. 

Weftminfter-hall,  though  on  the  outfide  it  makes 
a  mean,  and  no  very  advantageous  appearance,  is  a* 
noble  Gothick  building,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  largeft' 
room  in  the  world,  it  being  220  feet  long,  and  70 
broad.  Its  roof  is  the  fineft  of  its  kind  that  can  be  feen. 
Hci  e  is  held  the  coronation  feafts  of  our  kings  and' 
queens  i  alfo  the  courts  of  chancery,  king*s-bench, 
and  common-pleas,  and  above  ftairs,  that  of  the,  ex- 
chequer. .  ;    rr 

That  beautiful  column,  called  the  Monument,' 
eredled  at  the  charge  of  the  city,  'to  perpetuate  the, 
memory  of  its  being  deftroyed  by  fire,  is  juilly-  wor-. 
thy  of  notice.  This  column  exceeds  all  the^obe- 
liflcs  and  pillars  of  the  ancients,  it  being  ibi  feet 
high,  with  a  ftair-cafe  in  the  middle  to  afcehd  to"! 
the  balcony,  which  is  about  50  feet  fiiort  of. the  top, 
from  whence  there  are  other  fteps,  made  for  perfoAs 
to  look  out  at  the  top  of  all,  which  is  fafliioned  like 
an  urn,  with  a  flame  iffuing  from  it.     On  the  bale  of 
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the  Monument,  next  the  llrect,  the  deftruflion  of 
the  city  is  emblematically  reprefcnted  in  has  relief. 
The  north  and  fouth  fides  of  the  bafe  have  each  a 
Latin  infcription,  the  one  defcribing  its  dreadful  de- 
folation,  and  the  other  its  fplcndid  refurreftion  ;  and 
on  the  eaft  fide  is  an  infcription,  fhewing  when  the 
pillar  w;is  begun  and  finiflied.  The  charge  of  ereft- 
ing  this  monument  amounted  to  upward  of  1 3,000 1. 

The  Royal  Exchange  is  a  large  noble  building, 
and  is  faid  to  have  coft  above  80,000 1. 

We  might  here  give  a  defcription  of  the  Tower  *, 
Bank  of  England,  the  New-trcafury,  the  Admiralty- 
office, 

*  In  examining  the  cnrk>fitics  of  the  Tower  of  London,  it 
ivill  be  proper  to  begin  with  thofe  on  the  ontfide  the  prkidnal 
gate  ;  the  liril  thing  a  Hrangcr  ufually  goes  to  vifit  is  the  wild 
beafts ;  which,  from  their  fituatioh,  firll  prefent  tkemielves :  for 
having  entered  the  outer  ga^e,.  and  pafled  what  is  called  the 
fpur-guardy  the  keeper's  houfe  prefeats  itfelf  before  you,  which 
is  known  by  a  painted  lion  on  the  wall,  and  another  over  the 
door  which  leads  to  their  dens,  liy  ringing  a  bell,  and  paying 
itx-pence  eachperfon,  you  mayeafily  gaio  admittance. 

The  next  place  worthy  of  obfcrvation  is  the  Mint,  which  com- 
prehends near  one  third  of  the  Tower,  and  contains  honfes  for 
all  the  officers  belonging  to  the  coinage.    On  pafiing  the  prin- 
cipal gate  you  fee  the  White  Tower,  built  by  Nyilliam  the  Con- 
queror.   This  is  a  large,  fqhare,  irregular  Itone  building,  fitu- 
ated  almoft  in  the  center,  no  one  fide  anfwering  to  another,  nor 
are  any  of  its  watch  towers,  of  which  there  are  four  dt  the  top, 
built  alike.    One  of  thefe  towers,  is  now  converted  into  an  ob- 
iervatory.    In  the  firll  ilory  are  two  noble  rooms,  one  of  which 
is  a  fmail  armoury  for  the  lea  fervice,  it  having  various  forts  of 
arms,  very  curioufly  laid  up,  for  above  10,000  feamen.    In  the 
other  room  are  many  dofets  and  prefles,  all  filled  with  warlike 
engines  and  inilrumcnts  of  de^th.    Over  this  are  two  other  floors, 
ene  principally  filled  with  arms ;  the  other  with  arms  and  other 
ivarhke  iimruments,  as  fpades,  (hovels,  pick-axes,  and  cheveaux 
de  fiise^^    la  the  upi»er  Ilory  are  kept  match,  fheep-ikins,  tan- 
ned hides,  &c.  and  in  a  Jittle  room,  called  Julius  Caefar's  cha- 
pel, are  depofited  fome  records,  containing  perhaps  the  ancient 
ufages  ^nd  cuftoms  of  the  place,    in  this  building  are  alfo  pre- 
ferved  models  of  the  new  invented  engines  of  deSru^ion,  that 
hjaye  fnnatime  to  time  been  prefented  to  the  government.    Near 
the  fouth- weft  angle  of  the  White  Tower  is  the  SpanUh  armoury, 
in  which  are  depofited  the  fpoiis  of  what  was  vainly  called  the 
invincible  Armada;  in  order  to  perpetuate  to  lateft  pofterity. 
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office,    the    Banquet ing-houfc    at   Whitehall,     the 
Mews,  where  the  king's  horfes  are  kept ;  the  Man- 

fion-houfe 

the  memory  of  that  fignal  viflor)r,  obtained  by  the  Gnfflifh  over 
the  whole  naval  power  of  Spain,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II. 

7  he  trophies  preferved  here  of  this  memorable  vidory,  with 
feme  other  curionties,  are,  i .  A  Spaniih  battle-ax,  fo  contrived 
as  to  ftrike  four  holes  in  a  man's  ilcull  at  once ;  it  has  befide,  a 
pillol  in  its  handle,  with  a  matchlock.  2.  The  Spanifh gene* 
ral's  halbert,  covered  with  velvet.  All  the  nails  are  double  gilt» 
and  on  the  top  is  the  pope's  head,  curioully  engraven.  3.  The 
Spanilh  morning  ftar ;  a  deftru£Uve  engine  in  the  form  of  a 
ftar ;  of  which  there  were  many  thoufands  on  board,  and  all 
of  them  with  poifoned  points ;  deHgned  to  ftrike  at  the  Engli(h» 
in  cafe  they  boarded  them.  4.  Thumb-fcrews,  of  which  therr 
were  feveral  chefts  full  on  board  the  Spanifh  fleet.  The  ufe 
they  were  intended  for  is  faid  to  have  been,  to  extort  confeflioa 
from  the  EngliHi  where  their  money  was  hid,  had  they  pre- 
vailed.——Certain  it  is,  that,  after  the  defeat,  the  whole  con- 
verfation  of  the  court  and  country  turned  upon  the  difcoveries 
made  by  the  Spanifh  prifoners,  of  the  racks,  the  wheels,  and 
the  whips  of  wire,  with  which  they  were  to  fcourge  the  Englifh 
of  every  rank,  age,  and  fex.  The  mott  noted  heretics  were  to 
be  put  to  death ;  thofe  who  furvived  were  to  be  branded  on  the 
forehead  with  a  hot  iron;  and  the  whole  form  of  government* 
both  in  church  and  ftate,  was  to  be  overturned.  5.  A  Spanifh 
poll-ax,  ufed  in  boarding  of  fhips.  6.  Spanifh  halberts,  or 
fpears,  fome  of  them  curloufly  engraved,  and  inlaid  with  gold. 
7.  Spanifh  Spadas,  or  long  fwords,  poifoned  at  the  points,  fo 
that  if  a  man  received  but  ever  fo  flight  a  wound,  it  would 
prove  certain  death.  8.  Spanifh  cravats,  as  they  are  called; 
thefe  are  engines  of  torture,  made  of  iron,  and  put  on  board 
to  lock  the  feet,  arms,  and  heads  of  Englifh  heretics  together. 
q.  Spanifh  bilboes,  alfo  made  of  iron,  to  voke  the  Englifii  pri- 
foners two  and  two.  ic.  Spanifh  fhot,  wnich  are  of  four  forts  ; 
fpike-fhot,  fiar-fhot,  chain-thot,  and  link-fhot ;  all  admirably 
contrived,  as  well  for  the  deflruflion  of  the  mafls  and  rigging 
of  fhips,  as  for  fweeping  the  men  off  the  decks.  1 1 .  The  ban- 
ner, with  a  crucifix  upon  it,  which  was  to  have  been  carried 
before  the  Spanifh  general.  Upon  it  is  the  pope's  benediftioa 
before  the  Spanifh  fleet  failed ;  for  the  pope,  it  is  faid,  came  to 
the  water-fide,  and  feeing  the  fleet,  blefTed  it,  and  fUled  it  In- 
VINCIBI.K.  12.  An  uncommon  piece  of  arms,  being  a  piftol 
in  a  fhield,  fb  contrived  that  the  piflol  might  be  fired,  and  the 
bbdy  covered  at  the  fame  time.  It  is  to  be  fired  by  a  match-lock, 
and  the  fijght  of  the  enemy  taken  through  a  little  grate  in  the 
fhield,  which  is  piftol-proof.     13.  The  Spanifh  ran^eur,  made 
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fion-houfcof  the  lord  mayor,  thcCuftom-lioufeJncHat 
houfc,  and  a  vail  number  of  ocher  public  building  \ 
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in  different  forov.  and  intended  either  to  kill  thr  men  on  horfi;- 
back,  or  to  pull  them  off  their  horfes.  At  the  bad:  is  .1  fpikc, 
which,  your  attendants  fay,  was  to  pick  the  roall  beef  out  of 
the  Engiifliman  8  teeth.  And  on  one  of  them  is  a  piece  of 
fiiver  coin,  which  they  intended  to  make  current  in  England. 
Cn  this  coin  are  throe  heads,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Pope's,   I'hi- 

Hp  il's,  and  queen  Mary's. This  is  a  curiofity   which  moll 

Spaniards  who  arrive  in  London  come  to  fee,     14.  The  Spa- 
hilh  officers  lancc",  finely  engraved.     Thefe  were  formerly  gilt, 
but  the  gihiing  is  now  almoU  worn  off  with  cleanin;^.     It  is 
faid,  that  when  Don  Pedro  de  Valdez,  a  captain  of  one  of  the 
Spanilh  (hips   that   was  taken,    pafTed  his  examination  before 
lord  Burleigh,  he  told  his    lordmip,   that  thofe  fine    pnlifhcd 
Innces  were  put  on  board  to  bleed  the  Knglifh  wiih ;  to  which 
that  nobleman  merrily  replied,  that,  if  he  were  not  miflaken, 
the  tnglifh  had  performed  that  operation  better  on  their  good 
friends  the  Spaniards,  with  worie  inftruments.     1;.    J  he  com- 
mon foldiers  pikes,   i8  feet  in  length,  pointed  with  long  fharp 
ipikes,  and  fnod  with  iron ;  defigned  to  keep  off  the  horfe,  to 
facilitate  the  landing  of  their  foot.     1 6.  The  laft  thing  (hewn 
of  thefe  memorable  fpoils,  is  the  Spanifh  general's  fhicld,  not 
Worn  by  him ;  but  carried  before  him  as  an  enfign  of  honour. 
Upon  It  are  depicted,   ift  moft  curious  workmanihip,  fome  of 
the  labours  of  flercules,  and  other  allegories,  which  feem  to 
tlirow  a  fhade  upon  the  boafled  fkill  of  modern  artifls.     1  his 
was  made  near  an   hundred  years  before   the  art  of. printing 
Was  known  in  England ;  and  upon  it  is  the  following  infcrip- 
tion,  in  Roman  charafters,  ADVLTERIO  DEJANIRi  CON- 
SPURCANS  OCCIDITL'R  CACVS  AB  HERCVL.  OPPRIMl- 
TVR  1379.     17.  'Ihe  other  curiofities  depofited  here,  are  Da- 
nifh  and  Saxon  clubs,  weapons  which  each  of  thofe  people  are 
faid  to  have  ufed  in  their  conqueft  of  England.     Thefe  are, 
perhaps,  curiofities  of  the  greateft  antiquity  of  any  in  the  Tower, 
they  having  lain  there  above  8:50  years.    The  warders  call  them' 
the  womens  weapons,  bccaufe,  lay  they,  *'  the  Britifh  women 
m:ide  prize  of  them,  when,  in  one  night,  they  all  confpired  to- 
gether, and  cut  the  throats  of  35,000  Dan^s ;  the  greateft  piece 
of  fecrecy  the  Knglifh  women  ever  kept,  for  which  they  have 
ever  fmce  been  honoured  w  ith  the  right-hand  of  the  man,  the 
upper  end  of  the  table,  and  the  firft  cut  of  every  difh  of  viduals 
they  happen   to  like  beil."     '1  he  maffacre  of  the  Danes  was 
riot,  however,  performed  by  the  women  alone,  but  by  the  pri- 
vate orders  of  Ethelred  II.  who  in  1012,  privately  commanded 
his  officers  to  extirpate  thofe  cruel  and  tyrannical  invaders.     18. 
"     -     ■  - •  King 
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'befiJc  the  mngnificcnt  edifices  ralfcd  by  our  nobility'; 
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King  Henry  VI'T'sAvnlklng  ftaiT,   which 
piftols   in  "  " 


King 


has  three  match-Iork 
It,  with  coveriti^\''.  to  keep  the  chrirp^rs  dry.  **  With 
this  flafl",  tl)c  warders  tell  you,  the  king  lomctiincs  walked 
round  the  city,  to  fee  that  the  conllablcs  did  their  duty ;  and 
one  ni^ht,  as  he  \va)  walkinj^  near  the  bridge-foot,  the  condable 
llopt  hmi,  to  know  what  he  did  with  fuch  an  unlucky  weapon, 
.at  that  time  of  the  night.  Upon  which  the  king  llruck  him  ; 
but  the  conftablc  calling  the  v/atchmcn  to  his  aflillance,  his 
^ajcdy  was  apprehended,  and  carried  to  the  Poultry  Compter, 
where  he  l.i/  till  morning,  without  cither  fire  or  candle.  VVhcn 
the  keeper  was  informed  of  the  rank  of  his  pi  ifoner,  he  difpatch- 
ed  a  mcflcnger  to  the  conftablc,  who  came  trembling  with  fear, 
expefting  nothing  Icfs  than  to  be  hanged,  drawn  and  quarter?d  : 
but  inftead  of  that,  the  king  applauded  him  for  his  refolution 
in  doing  his  duty,  and  made  him  a  handfoine  prefent.  At  the 
fame  time  he  fettled  upon  St.  Magnus's  parilh,  an  annual  grant 
of  2^1.  and  a  mark,  and  made  a  provifion  for  furnilhing  1^0 
chaldron  of  coals,  and  a  large  allowance  of  bread  annually  for 
jcvcTf  toward  the  comfortable  relief  of  his  fellow-prifoners  and 
their  fucceHbrs,  which,  the  warder^  fay,  is  paid  them  to  this 
day."  I  (J.  A  large  wooden  cannon,  called  Policy,  becaufe,  as 
we  are  informed,  when  king  Henry  Vlll.befiegcd  Bouloigne,  the 
Toads  being  impaiTable  for  heavy  cannon,  he  caufed  a  number  of 
thefe  wooden  ones  to  be  mad-,  and  mounted  on  proper  batte- 
ries before  the  town,  as  if  real. cannon  ;  which  fo  terrified  the 
French  commandant,  that  he  gave  up  the  place  without  firing  a 

fhot. The  truth  is,  the  duke  of  buftblk,  who  commanded  at 

this  f.ege  under  the  king,  foon  made  hixnfelf  mafter  of  the  lower 
town ;  but  it  was  not  till  feven  weeks. afterward  that  the  upper 
town  capitulated,  in  which  time  the  Englilh  fuilained  great  lofs 
in  pofleiTing  themfelves  of  the  bray.  The  warders  muft  therefore 
be  greatly  miftaken  in  their  account  of  this  piece,  zo.  The 
ax  with  which  queen  Anne  Bullen,  the  mother  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, was  beheaded,  on  the  igth  of  May  ii:;^6.  The  earl  of 
Eflex,  queen  Elizabeth's  favourite,  was  alfo  beheaded  with  the 
fame  ax.  21 .  A  fmall  train  often  pieces  of  pretty  little  cannon, 
neatly  mounted  on  proper  carriages,  being  a  prefent  from  the 
foundery  of  London  to  king  Charles  1 .  when  a  child,  to  aflift  him 
\n  learning  the  art  of  gunnery.  22.  Weapons  made  with  the 
blades  of  fcythes  fixed  llraitxo  the  ends  of  poles.  Thefe  were 
taken  from  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  party,  at  the  battle  of 
Sedgemooi-e,  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  23.  The  partizans  that 
were  carried  at  the  funeral  of  king  VVUliam  I  If.  24.  i  he  per- 
fedl  model  of  the  admirable  machine,  the  idea  of  which  was 
£>rought  from  Italy  by  Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  and  fird  ere^^ed  at 
I.  a  G  4  Derby, 
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us  Charltpn-houfe,  Marlborough-houfe,  and  Bucking* 

ham- 


i-i       t 


Derby*  ftt  his  own  expence,  for  making  orgazine  or  thrown  filk. 
This  model  is'well  worth  the  obferx'ation  of  the  curious. 

You  Qow  come  to  the  grind  ftore-houfe,  a  noble  building, 
to  the  northward  of  the  White  Tower,  that  extends  245  feet  in 
lengthy   and  60  in  breadth.    It  was  begun  by  king  James  11. 
who  built  it  to  the  firft  floor ;  but  it  was  iiniflied  by  king  WiU 
liam  III.  who  ere^ed  that  magnificent  room  called  the  New,  or 
Small  /^.rmoury,  in  which  that  prince,  with  queen  Mary,  his 
confort,  dined  in  great  form,  having  all  the  warrant  workmen 
9nd    labourers  to   attend  them,    drefled  in  white  gloves   and 
aprons,    the  ufu^l  badges  of  the  order  of  mafonry.     To  this 
poble  room  you  arc  led  by  a  folding  door,  adjoining  to  the  eaft 
end  of  the  Tower  chapel,  which  leads  to  a  grand  ftaircafe  of 
CO  eafy  fteps.     On  the  left-fide  of  the  ^ppermoft  landing-place 
is  the  wprk-fhop,  in  which  are  conftantly  employed  about  four- 
teen furbiihcrs,  in  cleaning,  repairing,    and  new  placing  the 
arms.    On  entering  the  armoury,   you  fee  what  they  call  a 
wildernefs  of  arms,  fo  artfully  difpofed,  that  at  one  view  you 
behold  arms  for   near   80,000  men,   all   bright,    and   fit   for 
fervici: ;    a  fight   which   it  is    impofllble   to'   behold  without 
;iilonifhment ;   and  befide  thofe  expofed  to  view,  there  were, 
before  the  late  war,  fixteen  chefts  fhut  up,  each  cheft  hold- 
ing about   1,200  mu(kets.    The  arms  were  originally  difpofed 
by  Mr,  Harris,   who  contrived  to  place  them  in  this  beautiful 
order,  both  here  and  in  the  guard-chamber  of  Hampton-court. 
He  was  a   common  gun-fmith;    but  after  he  had  performed 
this  work,  which  is  the  admiration  of  people  of  all  nations,  he 
was  allowed  a  penfion  from  the  crown  for  his  ingenuity.     The 
north  and  fouth  walls  are  each  adorned  with  eight  pilafters, 
farmed  of  pikes  16  feet  long,  with  capitals  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  compofed  of  piftols.    At  the  weft  end,  on  the  left-hand, 
as  you  enter,  are  two  curious  pyramids  of  piftols,  ftanding  upon 
crowns,  globes,  and   fcepters,  finely  carved  and  placed  upon 
pedeflals  five  feet  high.     At  the  eaft,   or  farther  end,  in  the 
oppofite  corner,  are  two  fuits  of  armour,  one  made  for  t]iat; 
warlike  prince  Henry  V,  and  the  other  for  his  fon  Henry  VI, 
over  each  of  which  is  a  femicircle  of  piftols ;  between  thefe  is 
rcprefen^ed  aji  organ,  the  large  pipes  compofed  of  brafs  blunder- 
bufles,  the  fmall  of  piftols..    On  one  fide  of  the  organ  is  the  re- 
prefentation  of  a  fiery  ferpent,  the  head  and  tail  of  carved  work, 
and  the  body  of  piftols  winding  round,  in  the  form  of  a  fnake ; 
find  on  the  qther  s.n  hydra,  whofe  feven  heads  ar^  artfully  com^ 
biued  by  links  of  piftols.    The  inner  columns  that  cpmpofe  the 
wildennefs,    round  which  you  arc  conduced  by  your  guides, 
fMT>  i»  Some  arms  tak9a»(B»t|)  in  the  y«ir  1715,  <mHngoifhe4 
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hatn-houfe,  in  St,  James*s-park ;  the  duke  of  Mon- 
tague's, 

from  all  others  in  the  Tower,  by  having  what  is  called  dog*- 
locks;  that  is,  a  kind  of  locks  with  a  catch,  to  prevent  their 
going  off  at  half-cock.  2.  Bayonets  and  piftols  put  np  in  the 
forms  of  half  moons  and  fans,  with  the  imitation  of  a  target 
in  the  center,  made  of  bayonet  blades.  Thefe  bayonets,  of 
which  feveral  other  fans  are  compded,  are  <^  the  firft  mventiiui» 
they  having  ping  handles  which  go  into  the  muzzle  of  the  gan» 
inftead  of  over  it,  and  therein  prevent  the  firing  of  the  piece, 
without  fhooting  away  the  bayonet.  Thefe  were  invented  at 
Bayonne  in  Spain,  and  from  that  place  takt  their  name.  3; 
Brafs  blunderbulles  for  fea-fervice,  with  capitols  of  piftols  over 
them.  The  waves  of  the  iea  are  here  reprefented  in  old-faihioned 
bayonets.  4.  Bayonets  and  fword-bayqnets,  in  the  form  of  half 
moons  and  fans,  and  fet  in  carved  fcoUop-ihells.  The  fword* 
bayonet  is  made  like  the  old  bayonet,  wiu  a  pln^  handle,  and 
differs  from  it  only  in  being  longer,  g.  The  riung  fan  imi* 
diated  with  piftols,  fet  in  a  chequered  frame  of  marine  hangersg, 
of  a  peculiar  make,  having  brafs  handles,  and  a  dog's  hesui  on 
their  pomels.  6.  Four  beautiful  twifted  pillars,  formed  of  mC* 
tols  up  to  the  top,  which  is  about  22  feet  high,  and  placed  at 
right  angles ;  with  the  reprefeiitation  of  a  falling  ftar  on  tha 
cieling,  exa^ly  in  the  micdie  of  them,  being  the  center  of  this 
magni^cent  room.  Into  ti!lis  place  o|)ens  the  grand  ftair-caie 
door,  for  the  admifllon  of  the  royal  family,  or  any  of  the  nobi'* 
lity,  whofe  curiofity  leads  them  to  view  the  armoury ;  oppofits 
to  which  opens  another  door  into  the  balcony,  that  affords  a 
fine  profpett  of  the  parade,  the  governor's  houfe,  the  furveyor- 
general's,  the  ftore-keeper's,  and  other  general  officers  in  tho 
Tower.  7.  The  form  of  a  large  pair  of  folding  gates,  made  of 
ferjeant's  halberts,  of  an  antique  make.  8.  Horfemen's  carbines, 
hanging  very  artificially  in  furbeloes  and  flounces.  9.  Mednik's 
head,  vulgarly  called  the  Witch  of  Endor,  within  three  regulair 
ellipfes  of  pillols,  with  fnakes.  The  features  are  finely  carved, 
and  the  whole  figure  contrived  with  the  utmoft  art.,  This  fignro 
tei-minates  the  north  fide,  i  c.  Facing  the  eaft  wall,  as  vou  tum^ 
round,  is  a  grand  figure  of  a  lofry  organ,  10  ranges  nigh,  in 
which  are  contained  upward  of  2,000  pairs  of  piltois.  11.  Oa 
the  fouth-fide,  as  you  return,  the  firft  figure  that  attrads  atten« 
tion,  is  Jupiter  ridin?  in  a  fiery  chariot,  drawn  by  eagles,  a* 
if  in  the  clouds,  holding  a  thunder-bolt  in  his  left-Jiand ;  and' 
over  his  head  is  a  rainbow  :  this  figure  is  finely  carved,  and  de- 
corated with  bayonets.  The  figures  on  this  fide  anfwer  pretty 
nearly  to  thofe  on  the  other,  and  therefore  need  no  farther  dfr- 
fcription,  till  you  come  again  to  the  center;  where,  on  eacl| 
fide  the  door  leadihg  to  the  balcony,  you  fee^  12.  A  fine  repre* 
^ntation  in  carved  work,  cf  the  ftar  and  garter>  thiftle,  rofe 
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4aguc's,  and  the  .duke  pf  Richmoad's,  in  the  Privy'r 

garden ; 

«nd  clrown,  ornamented  with  piilois,  8cc.  and  very  elegantly 
vnriched  with  birds,  Sec  13.  The  arms  taken  from  Sir  Wil- 
liam Perkins,  Sir  John  Friend,  Charnock,  and  others  concerned 
in  the  ailalfinatioti-plQt  io  1696  j  among  which  they  fliew  the 
very  blunderbufs  with  which^  they  intended  to  flioot  king  Wil- 
liam near  Turnham  Grc^n,  in  his,  way  to  Hampton  Court :  alfo 
^he  carbine  with  which  Charnock  undertook  to  fhoot  that  mo- 
narch, as  he  rode  a  hunting.  14.  Laftly,  the  Highlanders  a^ms, 
taken  in  171 5,  particularly  the  earl  of  Mar's  fine  piece,  exqui- 
fitely  wrought,  and  inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl ;  alfo  a  High- 
land broad-fword,  with  which  a  Highlander  llruck  general  Evans, 
and  at  one  blow  &t»ck  him  through  the  hat,  wig,  and  iron  ikull- 
cap ;  on  which  that  general  is  faid  to  have  ihot  him  dead ;  others 
fay,  he  was  taken  prifoner,  and  generoufly  forgiven  for  his 
bravery.  Here  is  alio  the  fword  of  juftice,  with  a  fliarp  point, 
and  the  fword  of  mercy,  with  a  blunt  point,  carried  before  the 
pretender  on  his  being  proclaimed  king  of  Scotland,  in  1715. 
Here  are  likewife  fome  of  the  Highlanders  piftois,  the  barrels 
and  ftocks  being  all  iron ;  alfo  a  Highlander's  Lochabor  ax,  with 
which  it  is  faid  that  colonel  Gardner  was  killed  at  the' battle  of 
Prefton  Pans.  A  difcerning  eye  will  difcpver  a  thoufand  pecu- 
Harities  in  the  difpofitipn  of  fo  vaft  a  variety  of  arms,  which  no 
defcription  can  reach ;  and  therefore  it  is  fit  that  every  one  who 
kas  a  tafte  for  the  admirable  combinations  of  art,  fhould  gratify 
it  with  the  fight  of  the  nobleft  curiofities  of  this  kind  in  the 
whole  world. 

Upon  the  ground  floor  under  the  fmall  armoury,  is  a  large 
room  of  equal  dimenfions  with  that,  fupported  by  20  pillars, 
all  hung  round  with  implements  of  war.  1  his  room,  which  is 
24  feet  high,  has  a  pafl'age  in  the  middle  16  feet  wide.  At  the 
fight  of  fuch  a  variety  of  the  moft  dreadful  engines  of  deftruc- 
tion,  before  whofe  thunder  the  raoft  fuperb  edifices,  the  nqblefi: 
works  of  art,  and  numbers  of  the  human  fpecies,  fall  together 
in  one  common  and  undiilinguifhed  ruin ;  one  cannot  help  wifh- 
ing  that  thefe  horrible  inventions  had  ftill  lain,  like  a  falfe  con- 
ception, in  the  womb  of  nature,  never  to  have  been  ripened 
into  birth.  But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  confider,  that 
with  us  they  are  not  ufed  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  ambition, 
but  for  felf  defence,  and  in  the  proteftion  of  our  juft  rights,  our 
terror  fubfides,  and  we  view  thefe  engines  of  devaftation  with 
a  kind  of  folemn  complacency,  as  the  means  Providence  has  put 
into  our  hands  for  our  prefervation.  i.  You  are  Ihewn  two 
large  pieces  of  cannon,  employed  by  admiral  Vernon  before  Car- 
thagena ;  each  of  which  has  a  large  fcale  driven  out  of  their 
muzzles  by  balls  from  the  callle  of  Bocca  Chica.  2.  Two  pieces 
of  excellent  workmanihip,  prefented  by  the  city  of  London  to. 
, the 
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garclen ;  the  earl  of  Chefterfield's  houfe,  near  Hydq- 

park  i 

the  young  duke  of  Gloucefler,  fon  to  queen  Anne,   to  afiift  him 
in  learning  the  Art  of  war.     3.  Four  mortars  in  mioiature,  for 
throwing  hand  granadoes,  invented  by  colonel  firown.     They 
are  fired  with  a  lock  like  a  common  gun,  but  have  not  yet  been 
introduced  intopraftice.     4.  Two  fine  brafs  cannon  taken  from 
the  wajls  of  Vigo  in  1704,  by  the  late  lord  Cobham.     Their 
breeches  reprefent  lions  couchant,  with  the  effigy  of  St.  Barbara, 
to  whom  they  were  dedicated.     5.  A  petard  foriburfting  open 
the  gates  of  a  city  or  caftle.     6.  A  large  train  ofj  fine  brafs  bat- 
tering cannon,  24  pounders.     7.  Some  cannon  of  a  new  inven- 
tion, from  6  to  24  pounders.      Their  fuperior  excellence  con- 
fifts,  firft,  in  their  lightnefs,  the  24  pounders  not  weighing  quite 
1,700  weight,  whereas  formerly  they  weighed  5,000;    the  reft 
are  in  proportion ;  and  fecondly,  in  the  contrivance  for  level- 
ling them,  which  is  by  a  fcrew,  inftead  of  beds  and  coins.    This 
new  method  is  more  expeditious,  and  faves  two  men  to  a  gun, 
and  is  faid  to  be  the  contrivance  of  his  royal  highnefs  the  duke 
of  Cumberland.     8.  Brafs  mortars  of  13  inches  diameter,  which 
throw  a  ftiell  of  300  weight ;  with  a  number  of  fmaller  mortars, 
and  (hells  in    proportion.      9.  A  carcafe,    which  they  fill  at 
fieges.  with  pitch,  tar,    and  other  combaftibles  to  fet  towns 
on  fire.    It  is  thrown  out  of  an  1 8  inch  mortar,  and  will  burn 
two  hours  where  it  happens  to  fall.      10.  A  Spanifh  mortar 
of  1 2  inches  diameter,  taken  on  board  a  fhip  in  the  Weft  Indies. 
II.  Six  French  pieces  of  cannon,  6  pounders,  taken  from  the 
rebels  at  the  battle  of  CuUodcn,  April  16,   1745.     12.  A  beau- 
tiful piece  of  ordnance,  made  for  king  Charles  f .  when  prince 
of  Wales.    It  is  finely  ornamented  with  emblematical  devices ; 
among  which  is  an  eagle  throwing  a  thunderbolt  in  the  clouds. 
13.  A  train  of  field-pieces,  called  the  galloping  train,  carrying 
a  ball  of  a  pound  and  a  half  each.     14.  A  deftroying  engine, 
that  throws  30  hand-gran adoes  at  once,  and  is  fired  by  a  train. 
15.  A  moft  curious  brafs  cannon,  made  for  prince  Henry,  the 
eldeft  fon  of  king  James  I.  the  ornamenting  of  which  is  faid  to 
have  coft  200 1.     1 6.  A  piece  with  feven  bores,  for  throwing  fo 
many  balls  at  once,   and  another  with  three,  made  as  early  as 
Henry  VII  l*s  time.     17.  The  drum-major's  chariot  of  ftate,  with 
kettle-drums  {>laced.     It  is  drawn  by  four  white  horfes  at  the 
head  of  the  train,  when  upon  a  march.     18.  Two  French  field- 
pieces  taken  at  the  battle  of  Hochftadt  in  1704*     ig.  An  iron 
cannon  of  the  firft  invention,  being  bars  of  iron  hammered  to- 
gether, and  hooped  from  top  to  bottom  with  iron  hoops,  to 
prevent  its  burfting.    It  has  no  carriage,  but  was  to  be  moved 
from  place  to  place  by  means  of  fix  rings,  fixed  to  it  at  proper 
diftances.     20.  A  very  large  mortar,  weighing  upward  of  6,6co 
weight,  and  throwing  a  ^ell  of  500  weight  two  miles.    Thii 
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Bath's, 

BK^rtar  was  fired  fo  often  at  the  fiege  of  Namnr  by  king  Wil- 
hsun,  that  the  very  touch-hole  is  melted,  for  want  of  giving  it 
time  to  cool.  21.  A  fine  twifted  brafs  cannon,  12  &t  long» 
made  in  Edward  VI's  time,  called  queen  £lizabeth*s  pocket- 
pftol ;  which  the  warderst  by  way  of  joke,  tell  you  ine  ufed 
to  wear  on  hef  right-fide  when  Oie  rode  a  hunting.  2Z.  'Iwo 
lirais  cannon,  three  bores  each,  carrying  fix  pounders^  taken  by 
the  (take  of 'Marlboroagh  at  the  glorious  battle  of  Ramelies. 
23.  A  mortar  ^hat  throws  nine  (hells  at  a  time ;  out  of  which 
ihc  balocms  were  caft  at  ^e  fire-works,  for  the  lafl  peace. 
^  Befide  thofe  above  enumerated,  there  were  in  the  ftove-room, 
befinrc  the  prefent  war,  a  vaft  number  of  new  brafs  cannon ;  to- 
gether with  fponges,  ladles,  rammers,  handfpikes,  wadhooks» 
tec,  with  which  the  walls  were  lined  round;  and  under  the 
deling  there  hang  on  poles  upward  of  4,000  harnefs  lor  horfes» 
befide  men's  hamefs,  drag-ropes,  Ice.  And  befide  the  trophies 
of  ftandards,  colours,  &c.  taken  from  the  enemy,  it  is  now 
:pdomed  with  the  tranfparent  piflures  brought  hither  from  the 
fire-works  played  off  at  the  condufion  of  the  peace  in  174H. ' 

The  horfe-armoury  is  a  plain  brick-buildinjg,  a  little  to  the 
caftward  of  the  White  Tower ;  and  is  an  edifice  rather  conve- 
■ient  than  elegant,  where  the  fpeflator  is  entertained  with  a  re- 
prefeatation  of  thofe  kings  and  heroes  of  our  own  nation,  with 
whofe  gallant  actions  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  he  is  well  acquainted ; 
ibnie  of  them  equipped  and  fitting  on  horfeback,  in  the  fame 
bright  and  fliining  armour  they  were  ufed  to  wear  when  they 
performed  thofe  glorious  adions  that  give  them  a  diftingoiihed 
place  in  the  Britiih  annals.  In  afcending  the  fiair-cafe,  jaft  as 
yon  come  to  the  landing-place,  on  caftine  your  eye  into  the  room, 
yov  (ee  the  figure  of  a  g^nadier  in  his  accoutrements,  as  if 
upon  duty,  vtrith  his  piece  reded  upon  his  'arm ;  which  is  fi> 
well  done,  that  at  the  firft  glance  you  will  be  apt  to  miftake  it 
for  real  lifi:.  When  you  enter  the  r(k>m,  your  conduAor  pre- 
ients  to  yoor  notice,  1 .  Th^  fieures  of  the  horfe  and  foot  on 
your  left-hand,  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  up  in  military  order,  to 
attend  the  kings  ort  the  other  fide  of  the  houfe.  1  hefe  figures 
are  as  big  as  the  life,  and  have  been  lately  new  painted.  2.  A 
large  tilting  lance  of  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  king 
Henry  VIIl's  general  in  France ;  a  nobleman  who  excelled  at 
the  then  falhionable  diverfion  of  tiltine.  3.  A  compleat  fuit  of 
tilting  armour,  fuch  as  the  kings,  nooiUty,  and  gentlemen  at 
arms  ufed  to  wear;  with  the  tilting  lance,  the  reft  for  the  Ismce, 
and  grand  goaid;  4.  A  compleat  fuit  of  armour,  made  for 
Jung  Henry  VIII.  wheil  he  wias  but  iS  years  of  a^,  rough  from 
the  hammer.  It  is  at  leaft  fix  feet  higli,  and  the  joints  in  the 
Jiaitdi,  amu  and  th^hs,  kiiees  and  feet,  play  like  the  joints  of 
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a  rattle-faak«,  and  are  moved  with  all  the  fiicility  iraa^able. 
The  method  of  learning  the  exercife  of  tilting,  was  apoa 
wooden  horfes  fet  upon  caltors,  which  by  the  fway  of  the  bod^ 
could  be  moved  every  way ;  fo  that  by  frequent  pra£lice,  the 
rider  could  fhift,  parry,  ftrike,  nnhorfe,  and  recover  with  fur-  (, 
prifing  dexterity.  Some  of  the  horfes  in  this  armoury  have  been 
ufed  ror  this  purpofe ;  and  it  is  but  lately  that  the  caftors  have 
been  taken  from  their  feet.  5.  A  little  fuit  of  armour  made  for 
king  Charles  If.  when  prince  of  Wales,  and  about  fevea  or 
eight  years  of  age ;  with  a  piece  of  armour  for  his  horfe's  head  ; 
the  whole  moft  curibufly  wrought  and  inlaid  with  filver.  6.  Lord 
Courcy*s  armour.  This  nobleman,  as  the  warders  tell  you,  wa» 
champion  of  Ireland,  and  as  a  proof,  fhew  you  the  very  fword 
he  took  from  the  French  champion ;  for  which  valiant  adion* 
he  and  all  his  fucceflbrs  have  the  honour  to  wear  their  hats  in  the 
king's  prefeace ;  which  privilege  is  fUll  enjoyed  by  the  lord  Kin- 
fale,  as  head  of  that  ancient  and  noble  family.  7.  Real  coats 
of  mail,  called  brigantine  jackets.  They  confift  of  fmall  bits  oT 
fteel,  fo  artfiilly  quilted  one  over  another,  as  to  refift  the  point  - 
of  a  fword,  and  perhaps  a  muiket-ball,  and  yet  are  fo  flexible^ 
that  the  wearer  might  bend  his  body  as  well  as  in  his  ordinary 
doaths.  8.  An  Indian  fuit  of  armour,  fent  by  the  great  j^ogul 
as  a  prefent  to  king  Charles  If.  J  his  is  very  great  curiofity  ; 
it  is  made  of  iron  quills  about  two  inches  long,  finely  japanned 
and  ranged  in  rows,  one  row  flipping  eaflly  over  another:  thefi;  .] 

are  bound  very  ftrong  together  with  filk  twift,  and  are  ufed  m  , 
that  country  as  a  defence  againft  darts  and  arrows.  9.  A  neat 
little  fuit  of  armour,  worn  by  a  carved  figure,  reprefenting 
Richard  duke  of  York,  the  youngeftfon  of  king  Edward  IV.  who» 
with  his  brother  Edward  V.  v/ere  fmothered  in  the  Tower, 
by  order  of  their  uncle  and  guardian,  Richard  III.  ic.  Ihe 
armour  of  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancafter,  who  was  the 
fon  of  a  long,  the  fafher  of  a  king,  and  the  uncle  of  a  king» 
but  was  never  king  himfelf:  and  Dugdale  obferves,  that 
more  kines  and  fovereign  princes  fprang  from  his  loins,  than 
from  any  king  of  Chriftendom.  The  armour  here  fliewn  is  feven 
feet  high,  and  the  fword  and  lance  of  an  enormous  fize.  1 1 .  The 
droll  figure  of  Will  Somers,  who,  as  the  warders  tell  you,  was 
king.  Henry  VII I'sjefter.  They  add,  *'  he  was  an  honeft  man  '^  \ 
of  a  woman's  making— —he  had  a  handfome  woman  to  his  wife, 
who  niade  him  a  cuckold;  and  he  wears  his  horns  on  his  liead, 

becaufe  they  fliould  rtot  wear  holes  in  his  pockets. He  would 

neither  believe  king,  queen,  nor  any  about  the  court,  that  he 
was  a  cuckold,  till  he  jput  on  his  fpedacles  to  fee,  being  a  little 
dim-fighted,  as  all  cuckolds  Ihould  be  :"  in  which  antic  manner 
he  is  here  reprefented.  12.  VV hat  your  conduftors  call  a  col- 
lar of  torments,  which,  fay  they,  ••  ufed  formerly  to  be  put 
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aBout  the  womdns  necks  that  cuckolded  their  hufl}an4^i  or  fcolded 
at  them  whdn  they  came  home  late ;  but  that  cuflom  is  left  off 
now-a-days,  to  prevent  quarrelling  for  collars,  there  not  being 
ilnithfi  enough  to  make  them,  as  mod:  married  men  are  fure  to 
want  at  one  time  br  other." 

You  now  Come  to  the  line  of  kings,  which  youi:  qdndudor 
begins  by  revei-fing  the' order  of  chronology ;  fo  that  ui  following 
them  we  mlift  place  the  lalt  firil.  i.  His  late  inajefty  king 
George  I.  in  a  compleat  fuit  of  armour,  fitting  with  a  truncheon 
in  his  hand,  on  a  white  horfe  richly  caparifoned,  having  a  fine 
Turky  bridle  gilt,  with  a  globe,  crefcent  andftar;  velvet  fur- 
niture laced  with  gold,  arid  gold  trappings,  z.  King  Wil- 
liam III.  dreiTed  in  the  fuit  of  armour  worn  by  £dwar4  the  Elack 
Prince,  fon  to  Edward  III.  at  the  glorious  battle  of  Crefley,  He 
is  mounted  on  a  fbrrel  horfe,  whole  furniture  is  green  velvet 
embroidered  with  filver,  and  holds  in  his  right-hand  a  flaming 
ivvord.  3.  King  Charles  J  I.  drefTed  in  the  armour  worn  by  the 
champion  pf  England,  at  the  coronation  of  his  prefent  majefty. 
He  £ts  with  a  truncheon  in  his  hand,  on  a  fine  horfe  richly 
caparifoned,  with  crimfon  velvet  laced  with  gold.  4.  King 
Charles  I.  in  a  rich  fuit  of  his  own  armour  gilt,  and  curioufly 
wrought,  prefented  to  him  by  the  city  of  London  when  he  was 
prince  of  Wales,  and  is  the  fame  that  was  laid  on  the  coffin  at 
the  funeral  proceffion  of  the  late  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  on 
which  occaflon  a  collar  of  SS  was  added  to  it,  and  is  now  round 
it.  ^.  James  1.  who  fits  on  horfeback,  in  a  compleat  fuit  of 
floured  armour,  with  a  truncheon  in  his  right-hand.  6.  King 
tdvvard  VI.  diefTed  in  a  curious"  fuit  of  fteel  armour,  whereon 
are  depifted,  in  different  compartments,  a  great  variety  of 
fcriptiue  hillories.  He  fits  like  the  reft  on  horfeback,  with  a 
truncheon  in  his  hand.  7.  King  Henry  Vllf.  in  his  own  ar-  . 
mour,  which  is  of  polifhcd  fteel,  with  the  foliages  gilt  or  in- 
laid with  gold.  He  holds  a  fword  in  his  right-hand.  8.  King 
Henry  Vl  1 .  who  alfo  holds  a  fword.  He  fits  on  horfeback  in  a 
compleat  fuit  of  armour,  finely  wrought,  and  waihed  with  filver. 
q.  King  Edward  V.  who  with  his  brother  Richard  was  fmothered 
in  the  Tower,  and  having  been  proclaimed  king,  but  never 
crowned,  a  crown  is  hung  oyer  his  head.  He  holds  a  lance  in 
his  right-hand,  and  is  drefTed  in  a  rich  fuit  of  armour.  10.  King 
Kdward  IV.  father  to  the  two  unhappy  princes  above-mentioned, 
iS"  diltiaguifhed  by  a  fuit  of  bright  armour  ftuddedi  He  holds  a 
drawn  fword  in  his  hand.  n.  King  Henry  VI.  who,  though 
crowned  king  of  France  at  Paris,  loft  that  kingdom,  and  was  at 
laft  murdered  in  the  Tower  by  the  duke  of  Glouccfter,  after- 
ward Uichard  HI.  12.  The  viflorious  Henry  V.  who  by  his 
conqucfts  in  France  caufed  himfclf  to  be  acknowledged  regent, 
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and  prefomptive  heir  to  that  kingdom.     13.  Henry  IV.  the  fott 
of  John  of  Gaunt.     14.  King  Edward  III.  John  of  Gaunt's  fa-, 
ther,   and  father  to  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  is   reprefebted 
here  v^th  a  venerable  beard,  and  in  a  fuit  pf  plain  bright  ar-r 
moar,  vlth  two  crowns  on  his  fword,  alludine  to  his  beuM^ 
crowned  king  both  of  England  !and  France.     1 5..  King  Edward  L 
drelfed  in  a  very  caridus'lui't  of  gilt  armour,  and  in  fhoes  of  mail* 
He  has  a  battle-axe  in  his  hand.     16.  William  the  CoQqaeror,^ 
the  firil  in  the  line,  though  laft  ihewn,  fits  in  a  fuit  of  plain' 
armour,    17.  Over  the  door  where  jougo  out  of  the  armour/ 
is  a  target,  on  which  ^re  engraved,  by  a  mafterly  hand»  the 
figures,  as  it  fhould  feem,  of  Juftice,  Fortune,  and  Fortitudei 
and  round  the  room,  the  walls  aire  every  where  lined  with  va* 
rious  uncommon  pieces  of  old  armpur,   for  horfes  heads  and 
breads,  targets,  and  many  pieces  that  now  want  a  name. 

In  a  dark,  ftrong,  ftone  room,  about  20  yards  to  the  eaftward 
of  the  grand  llore-houfe  or  new  armouiy,  the  crown  jewels  are 
depofited.    I.  'I  he  imperial  crown,  with  which  it  is  pretended 
that  all  the  Kings  of  England  have  been  crownediince  Edward 
the  Confeffor,  in  1042.     It  is  of  gold,  enriched  with  diamonds, 
rubies,  emeralds,  faphires    and  pearls:    the  cap  within  is  of 
purple  velvet,  lined  with  white  taftety,  turned  up  with  three 
rows  of  ermine.     They  are  however  miftaken  ia  fhewing  this  as 
the  ancient  imperial  diadem  of  St.  Edward  ;  for  that,  with  the 
other  moft  ancient  regalia  of  this  kingdom,  was  kept  in  the 
arched  room  in  the  cloiflers  in  Wellminller  Abbey  till  the  grand  < 
rebellion;  when  in  164,2,   Harry  Martin,   by  order  of  the  par- » 
liament,  broke  open  the  iron  cheft  in  which  it  was  fecured,  took  ' 
it  thence,  and  fold  it,  together  with  the  robes,  fword,  and  fcepter 
of  St.  Edward.     However,  after  the  reftoration,  king  Charles  II.    • 
had  one  made  in  imitation  of  it,   which  is  that  now  fhewn*/ 
11.  The  golden  orb  or  globe,  put  into  the  king's  right-hand  be-  v 
fore  he  is  crowned ;   and  borne  in  his  left  with  the  fcepter  in  his 
right,  upon  his  return  into  Weftminfter  Hall,  after  he  is  crowned. 
It  is  about  fix  inches  in  diameter,  edged  with  pearl,  and  en- 
riched with  precious  ftoncs.     On  the  top  is  an  amethyft,  of  a 
violet  colour,  near  an  inch  and  a  half  in  height,  fet  with  a  riclv 
crofs   of  gold,  adorned  with  diamonds,    pearls,   and  precious 
ftones.    The  whole  height  of  the  ball  and  cup  is  1 1  inches. 
III.  The  golden  fcepter,  with  its  crofs  fct  upon  a  large  amcthyil 
of  great  yalue,  garnifhed  round  with  table  diamonds.    The  handle 
of  the  fcepter  is  plain ;  but  the  pummel  is  fet  round  with  rubies, 
emeralds,  and  fmall  diamonds.     '1  he  top  rifes  into  a./Uur  de  Us  of 
fix  leaves,  all  enriched  with  precious  Itoncs,  from  whence  iffucs 
a  mou(^d  or   ball,    made  of  the  amethyll  already  mentioned. 
The  crofs  is  quite  covered  witli  precious  Hones.     IV.  The  fcep- 
ter 
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ter  with  the  dove»  the  emblem  of  peace,  perched  on  the  top  of 
a  Tmall  jerafBlem  crrifs,  finely  ornamented  with  table  diamonds 
aad  jewels  of  greac  value.    This  emblem  was  firft  ufed  by  Ed- 
ward the  ConfelTor,  as  appears  by  his  feal;  but  the  ancient  fcep- 
ter  and  dove  wia  fold  witn  the  reft  of  the  regalia,  and  this  now  u 
^  Tower  was  made  after  the  reftoration.    V.  St.  Edward's  ftaff*, 
ibiurfeet  feven  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  three  inches  three 
quarters  in  circnniftrence,  all  of  beaten  gold,  which  is  carried 
befoM  the  king  at  his  coronation.    VI.  The  rich  crown  of  ftate, 
vwom  by  his  majeftv  in  parliament ;  in  which  is  a  large  emerald 
fcTtn-  inches  rotina ;  a  pearl  efteemed  the  fineft  in  the  worlds 
and  a  riiby  of  ineiHmable  value.    Vll.  The  crown  belonging  to 
hit  royal  highnefs  the  prince  of  Wkles.   The  king  wears  ai»  crown 
OB  his  head  while  he  fits  upon  the  throne ;  but  ^at  of  the  prince 
of  Wales  is  placed  before  him»  to  ihew  that  he  is  not  yet  come 
to  it.     Vllf;  The  late  queen  Mary's  crown,  globe  and  fcepter* 
with  the  dtadem  fhe  wore  at  her  coronation  with  her  confort 
king  William  IIT.    IX.  An  ivory  fcepter,  with  a  dove  on  the 
top,  m«de  fbr  king  James  ITs  queen,  whofe  garniture  is  gold, 
and  the  dove-on  the  top  gold,  enamelled  with  white.    X.  The 
curtMtitf  or  fword  of  mercy,  which  has  a  blade  3  z  inches  long, 
and  near  two  broad,  is  without  a  point,  and  is  borne  naked  be^ 
fore  the  king  at  his  coronation,  between  the  two  fwbrds  of  juf- 
tice,  fpirittial  and  temporal.    XT.  The  golden  fpurs,  and  the  ar- 
millas^  which  are  bracelets  for  the  wriils.    Thefe,  though  very 
antique,  are  worn  at  the  corooatlon.    XII.  7  he  ampuIU,  or  eagle 
of  gold,  finely  engraved,  which  holds  the  holy  oil  the  kings  and 
queens  of  England  ar£  anointed  with  ;  and  the  golden  fpoon  that 
the  btdiop  poursthe  oil  into.     Thefe  are  two  pieces  of  great  an- 
tiquity.    I'he  golden  eagle,  includine  the  pedeftal,  is  about  nine 
inches  high,  and  the  wings  expana  about  feven  inches.    The- 
whole  weighs   about  10  ounces,     '^i  he  head  of  the  eagle  fcrews 
off  about  the  middle  of  the  neck,  which  is .  made  hollow,  for 
holding  the   holy  oil;  and  when  the  king  is  anointed  by  the 
biihop.  the  oil  is  poured  into  the  fpoon  out  of  the  bird's  bill. 
XM.  A  rich  fait- feller  of  ftate,  in  form  like  the  fquare  White 
Tower,  and  fo'  exquifitcly  wrought,   that  the  workmanfliip  of 
modern  times  is  in  no  degree  equal  to  it.    It  is  of  gold,'^and 
ufed  only  on  the  king's  table  at  the  coronation.     XIV.  A  noble 
iilver  font,  double  gilt,  and  elegantly  wrought,  in  which  the 
royal  family  are  chriftened.    XV.  A  large  filver  fountain,   pre- 
fentedtoking  Charles  II.  by  the  town  of  Plymouth,  verycuri- 
oufly  wrought ;  but  much  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  above.    Be- 
fide  thefe,  which  are  commonly  (hewn,  there  are  in   the  jewel 
oiHce,  all  the  crown  jewels  worn  by  the  prince  and  princefles  at 
coronations,  and^  great  variety  of  curious  old  plate. 
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i^arrt*^,  the  duke  of  }3.edford*s,  and  Montague  houfe  *, 
in  Bloomlbury  j  with  a  great  number  of  others  of 

the 

Thfe  Recdrd  Office  cdhfifta  of  tlircs  rooms,  one  above  another, 
and  a  large  round  room,  where  the  rolls  are  kept.  1  hele  arc 
all  handfomely  wainfcoted,  the  wainfcot  being  framed  into  prelT^'s 
round  each  room,  within  which  are  fhelves,  and  repofitories  fot 
*He  records ;  and  for  the  eftfier  finding  of  them,  the  year  of  each 
reign  is  infcribed  on  the  infide  of  thefe  prcfles,  and  the  records 
placed  accordiiigly.  Within  thefe  prefles,  which  amount  to  56 
in  number,  are  depofitcd  all  the  rolls,  from  the  firll:  year  of  the 
reign  of  king  John,  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Richard  III. 
but  thofe  after  this  lad  period  are  kept  in  the  rolls  chapel.  The 
records  in  the  Tower,  among  other  things,  contain,  the  foun- 
dation of  abbies,  an,d  other  religious  houfes  ;  the  anc'  -lit  tenures 
of  all  the  lands  in  England,  with  a  furvey  of  the  manors ;  the 
original  of  laws  and  ftatutes ;  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  com- 
mon law  and  equity;  the  rights  of  England  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Britilh  f::as ;  leagues  and  treaties  with  foreign  princes;  the 
atchievcments  of  England  in  foreign  wars ;  the  fettlemenc  of  Ire- 
land, as  to  law  and  dominion ;  the  forms  of  fubmiffion  of  fonie 
Scottifli  kings ;  ancient  grantS  of  our  kings  to  their  fubjefts ; 
privileges  and  immunities  granted  to  cities  and  corporations  dur-* 
ing  the  period  above-mentioned;  enrollments  of  charters  and 
deeds  made  before  the  conqu-'ft;  the  bounds  of  all  the  forclts 
in  England,  with  the  feveral  refpeflive  rights  of  the  inhabitants 
to  common  of  paftut-e,  and  many  other  important  records,  all 
regularly  difpofed,  a:nd  referred  to  in  near  a  thoufand  folio  in- 
dexes. This  office  is  kept  open,  and  attendance  conllantly  given, 
from  fevcn  o'clock  till  one,  except  in  the  months  of  December, 
January  and  February,  wheii  it  is  open  only  from  eight  to  one, 
Jsundays  and  holidays  excepted.  A  fearch  here  is  half  a  guinea, 
for  which  you  may  perufe  any  one  fubjeft  a  year. 

•  The  Britlfii  Mufeum  is  depofited  in  Montague-hoiife.  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  bart.  (who  died  in  1 7 ^  3)  may  not  improperly  be 
accounted  the  founder  of  the  Britifti  Mufeum:  for  its  being 
ellablifl'.ed  by  parliament,  was  only  in  confequence  of  his  leav- 
ing by  will  his  noble  colleftion  of  natural  hiftory,  his  large 
library,  and  his  numerous  curiolities,  which  coll  him  50,000  1. 
to  the  ufe  of  the  public  on  condition  that  the  parliament  would 
pay  20,000 1.  to  his  executors.  To  this  colledlion  were  added 
the  Cottonian  library,  the  Harleian  p.iaaufcripts,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  books  given  by  the  late  major  ildwards.  His  late  majefty, 
111  confideration  of  ics  great  ufefulnefs,  was  graciouily  pleafed  to 
add  thereto,  the  royal  libraries  of  books  and  manufcripts  col- 
lefled  by  the  feveral  kings  of  England.  ' 
^  The  Sloanian  coUeftion  confifts  of  an  amazing  number  of  cu- 
rlofitles;  among  which  aie,  the  library,  including  books  of 
j^V^L.  V'il.'  '      H  '  drawings. 
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the  nobility  and  gentry ;  but  thefe  would  be  fufficient 
to  fill  a  large  volume. 

London  is  the  center  of  trade,  it  has  an  intimate 
connexion  with  all  the  countries  in  the  kingdom  i  it 
is  the  grand  mart  of  the  nation,  to  which  every 
part  fend  their  commodities,  from  whence  they  again 
are  fent  back  into  every  town  in  the  nation,  and  to 
every  part  in  the  world.  From  hence  innumerable 
carriages,  by  land  and  water,  are  conftantly  em- 
ployed, and  from  hence  arifes  that  circulation  in  the 
national  body,  which  renders  every  pare  healthful, 
vigorous,  and  in  a  profpcrous  condition  $  a  circula- 
tion that  is  equally  beneficial  to  the  head,  and  the 
mofl  diflant  members.  Merchants  are  here  as  rich 
as  noblemen  •,  and  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  in 
which  the  (hops  of  tradefmen  make  fuch  a  noble  and 
elegant  appearance. 

No  expence  has  been  Q)ared  to  give  this  citv  all 
the  efTential  advantages  that  could  be  procured  by 
art  and  induflry.  And  in  particular,  noplace  in  the 
world  is  better  fupplied  with  water  from  the  Thames 
and  the  New  River ;  which  is  not  only  of  inconceiv- 
able fervice  to  every  family,  but,  by  means  of  fire- 
plugs every  where  difperfed,  the  keys  of  which  are 

drawiags,  manuicripts  and  prints,  amounting  to  about  50,000 
yolumes.  Medals  and  coins,  ancient  ana  modern,  21,000.  Ca- 
meos and  intaglios,  about  700.  i-'eals,  268.  VeiTels,  tec.  of 
agate,  jzCper,  &ct  342.  Antiquities,  i»i2<;.  Precious  ftones, 
agates,  jaipers,  &c.  2,2(6.  Metals,  mmerals,  ores,  &c.  2,725, 
Cfryftals,  {pars,  &c.  1,864.  FoiSls,  flints,  ftones,  1,275.  Earths, 
fends,  falts,  1,035.  Bitumens,  fulphurs,  ambers,  &c.  399. 
Talcs,  micje,  &c.  3R8.  Corals,  fpunges.  See.  1,421.  Tefta- 
cea,  or  fhells,  &c.  5,843.  Echini,  echinita;,  &c.  6i;9.  Afte- 
ri«,  tfochi,  entrochi,  &c.  241.  Crufliacese,  ci-abs,  lobfters,  &c. 
363.  StelljB  marine,  flar-fi^ies,  &c.  17^.  Fi(h  and  their 
parts,  &c.  t,;55.  i^irds  an^  thfeir  parts,  eggs  and  nefts,  of 
difi^ent  (pedes,  1,172.     Quadrupeds,  &c.  i,686.    Vipers,  fer- 

fents,  &c.  521.  Infefts,  &c.  5H^39.  Vegetables,  12,506. 
[brtus  ficcns,  or  volumes  of  dried  plants,  334.  Humana,  as 
calculi,  anatomical  prfeparations,  756.  Mifcellaneoas  things, 
natural,.  2,008.  Mathematical  inftruuients,  95.  A  caltalogue 
of  all  the  abovt  is  written  in  38  voiumies  in  folio,  and  8  in 
^uarl^ 
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depofitcd  with  the  parifhes  officers,  the  city  Is,  in  a 
sreat  me^irure,  fecured  from  the  fpreading  of  iire; 
ror  fhefe  j^ugs  are  na  iboncr  opened  than  there  fs  valt 
quajndllgi0f  warer  to  fvippl/  the  engines. 

Thb  BllSiiiy  of  water  has  been  attended  With  an- 
other a^^ants^y  it  ha^  given  rife  to  feveral  compa- 
nies, wfliqi  inJTure  tjMHlTes  and  goods,  from  fire ;  an  ad^ 
vantage,  thgkt  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  na- 
tion on  eanh:  the  pron^ium  is  fmall,  and  the  reco- 
very, in  cafe  of  lofs,  is  eafy  and  certain.  Every  one 
of  chefe  offices,  keep  4  fet  of  men  in  pay,  who  are 
ready  at  all  hours  to  give  their  afllftance  in  cafe  of 
fire  *,  and  who  are  on  all  occaAons  extreamly  bold, 
dexterous,  and  diligent  ^  but  though  all  their  labours 
ihould  prove  unfuGcefffgl,  the  pcrfon  who  fuffers  by 
this  devouring  elemeiit,  has  the  comfort  that  muft 
arife  from  a  certainty  of  being  paid  the  value  of  what 
he  has  InAired.  ^:' 
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THE  kingdom  of  Scotbnd*  ojT  >|^H^  Britain, 
comprehends  all  thie  Northern  parViiJ^tfkis  ifland 
jbeyond  the  counties  of  Cunibef If jt^ -^ndJ^orthum- 
berlaivl,  together  yfl^k  a  multitude  of  i^iiils,  whic b 
funountto  about  ^o^ilondie  of  them  afv^myji^con- 
fiderabk^  This  cQ^q^  is  )m^rid(d^i^l^^  by  the 
fscean,  except  on  the  j^^u^^  w6fr<3kit  j|^.  f^^^  froni 
En^jii^j  bcgi^ing Hm. <^a%  ^iill^tir  T^weed, 
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Cheviot-hills,  the  river  Erflc,  and  Solway  FrittkV- 
Near  Carlifle  it  is  generally  reckoned  to  extend  300* 
miles  in  length,  from  Aldermouth  head,  near  the 
jHe  of  Mull,  to  Buchanefs,  and  150  in  breadth^  where 
broadcft.  The  coall  is  miTch  indented,  and  the  land 
in  feveral  places  nearly  cue  through  by  bays,  gulphs, 
and  rivers,  the  firfl  of  which  form  excellenr  haibours, 
and  the  latter  abound  with  frefh  water  fifti. 

North  Britain,  exclufive  of  iift  iflands,  lies  between 
the  fifty-fourth  degree  forty  minutes,  and  the  fifty- 
eight  degree'  thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  and  be- 
tween the  firft  degree  thirty  minutes,  and  the  Hxth 
degree  weft  longitude.  The  longeft  day  is  upwards  of 
eighteen  hours,  and  the  Ihortcft  five  hours  forty -five 
minutes :  but  the  brightnefs  of  the  northern  lights  ih  a 
great  meafure  remedy  the  inconvenience  of  ihe,ftiort 
days  of  winter. 

The  air  is  very  temperate,  and  not  half  fo  cold  as- 
might  be  imagined  from  its  being  feated  fo  far  to  the 
north.  This,  as  in  England,  is  owing  to  the  warm  va- 
pours and  moderate  breezes,  that  continually  come 
from  the  fea  -,  which  alfo  ferve  to  purify  the  air,  and 
put  it  ia  iuch  a  conftant  agitadon,  as  preferves,  the 
inhabitaTits^from  any  remarkabfe -epidemic  difeaiw. 

Great  part  of  the  country,  particularly  toward  the 
north  and  weft,  is  mountainous,  and  covered  with 
heath  ;  this  is  called  the  Highlands,  but  thefe  in  fe- 
ycral  places,  yield  good  pafture :  between  the  higher 
grounds  are  many  rich  valleys,  which  prdduce  corn 
and  cattle.  Tiie  fouth  part«  ef  Scotland  are  far  pre- 
ferable to  the  north  parts  of  England,  and  there 
are  every  where  all  things  neceflary  for  human  life; 
and  not  only  fufficient  for  the  inhabitants,  buralfato 
export.  I'hey  do  not  want  wheSt,  but  the  grain 
moftly  cultivated  is  oats,  as  it  will  grow  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts.  The  produ(5bions  in  Scotland  are  in 
"general  much  the  fame  as  in  England.  In  the  Low- 
lands there  is  little  timber,  but  in  the  more  nofrficm 
parts  there  are  forcfts  of  fir-trees^  that  might  afford 
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«nafts  for  the  largeft  men  of  war  •,  but  it  is  difncult 
to  bring  them  to  the  fca-fide.  There  are  alio  many 
iarge  woods  of  o^ks,  a(h,  and  elms,  fit  fur  build- 
ing, and  ab.undance  of  fruit  trees  in  their  gardcns.and 
orchards...  The  foil  likewife  in  many  places  produces 
great  plenty  of  hemp  and  flax. 

Befide  the  freOi-water  fifli  found  in  the  lakes  and 
jivers,  feveral  of  thef  iQands  are  frequented  by  whales; 
And  cod,  ling,  haddock,  fturgcon,  turbot,  mackrel, 
icate,  fea-urcJyins,  cat-fifli,  &c.  are  caught  in  great 
plenty  on  all  their  coafts.  Lobflers,  crabs,  and  oyf- 
ters,  are  found  in  vaft  quantities  on  the  Weftern 
Iflands;  and  cockles,  muifels,  limpets,  wilks,  fcal- 
Jops,  and  fpouts,  are  caft  by  the  tide  in  fuch  numr 
Jbers  on  the  illes,  that  the  people  cannot  confume 
thefp. 

In  this  country  fprings  of  clear  and  >yholefome  wa- 
ter are  every  where  in  plenty,  not  only  on  the  fides, 
but  on  the  tops  of  many  of  the.  mountains.  Thefe  in 
their  defcent  fwell  into  pleafant  rills,  and  augment- 
ing their  ftreams  become  rivers.  Many  of  thefe 
meeting  with  hollow  places  in  their  paflfage,  expand 
themfelves  into  lakes,  till  finding  a  proper  channel 
jthey  rtfume  their  form  of  rivers,  and,  as  the  nature 
of  the  fqildiredls,  fometimes  expand  themfelves  again 
.and  again,  or  continue  their  progrefs  in  the  fame 
form  tothcfea. 

The  moft  remarkable  lochs  or  lakes  in  Scotland 
are  Lochtay,  Lochnefs,  and  Lochlevin,  which  fend 
forth  rivers  of  the  fame  name  with  themfelves  •,  Loch- 
Jomond,  which  fends  forth  the  river  Lomond;  and 
Lochiern,  from  which  flows  the  river  lern.  There 
is  a  lake  in  Straitherrach,  which  never  freezes,  how- 
ever fevere  the  froft,  till  February,  and  then  in  one 
night  it  freezes  all  over,  and  if  it  continues  two 
bights,  the  ice  grows  very  thick.  Another  lake  at  a 
pl^ce  called  Glencanich,  is  feated  on  a  high  ground 
between  the  tops  of  two  mountains,  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  middle, of  this  lake  is  always  frozen 
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throughout  the  futnmcr,  notwithftanding  the  ftrong 
refledbion  of  the  fun-beams  from  the  mountains,  which 
melts  the  ice  at  the  fides  of  the  lake.  Round  the  lake 
the  ground  has  a  conftant  verdure,  as  if  it  enjoyed  a 
perpetual  fpring;  and  by  feeding  on  that  grafs, 
cattle  grow  fooner  fat  than  any  where  clfe. 

In  Linlithgowlhire  is  a  lake  called  Lochoat,  from 
whence  a  ftream  runs  under  a  neighbouring  moun- 
tain, and  after  it  has  purfued  its  courfe  about  two 
hundred  paces,  iffues  with  great  force  from  a  fpring 
about  three  feet  broad,  when  it  forms  a  ftream  that 
turns  a  mill. 

The  capital  rivers,  particularly  the  Forth,  Clyde, 
T^y>  and  Nefs,  &c.  divide  the  country  into  penin- 
fulasi  thefe  running  fo  far  within  land  as  to  be  inter-* 
cepted  only  by  a  fmall  ifthndus,  or  neck  of  land. 

The  kingdom  of  Scotland,  notwithftanding  the 
union  of  the  crowns  on  the  accefTion  of  their  king  ^ 
James  VI.  to  that  of  England,  continued  an  entirely ' 
feparate  and  diftindfc  kingdom  for  above  a  century, 
though  an    union  had  been  long  projefted:    this 
was  judged  to  be  the  more  e^y  to  be  done,  as  both 
kingdoms  were  antiently  under  the  fame  govern- 
ment, and  ftill  retained  a  very  great  rcfemblance, 
though  far  from  an  identity,  in  their  laws.    By  an 
aft  of  parliament  i  Jac.  I.  c.  i.  it  is  declared,  that 
thefe  two,  mighty,  famous,  and  antient  kingdoms 
were  formerly  one.    And  Sir  Ed^i-d  Coke  obfcrvcs, 
Tiow  tnarvellous  a  conformity  ther^  W^s,  not  Only  in 
the  religion  and  language  of  thfc  two  nations,  but  alfo 
in  their  antient  laws,  the  defcentof  the  crown,  their 
parliaments,  their  titles  of  n6b}lity,  their  officers  of 
liate  and  of  juftice,  their  writs,  their  cuftoms,  and 
even  the  language  of  their  laws.  Upon  which  account 
he  fuppofes  the  common  law  of  each  to  have  been 
originally  the  fame,  efpecialiy  as  their  moft  antient 
^nd  authentic  book,  called  flmam  Mapfiafm,  and 
containing  the  rules  of  their  aftnent  common  law,  is 
Cjir^^mly  fjmiUr  to  that?  t)f  CI^nvH,  which  conteiins 
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the  principles  of  ours,  as  it  ftood  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  The  many  diverfities,  fubHliing  be- 
tween the  two  laws  at  prefent,  may  be  well  enough 
accounted  for,  from  a  diverfity  of  practice  in  two 
large  and  uncommunicating  jurifdi£tions,  and  from 
the  afts  of  two  diftindt  and  independent  parliaments, 
which  have  in  many  points  altered  and  abrogated  the 
old  common  law  of  both  icingdoms. 

However,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  the  politicians  of 
that  time,  conceived  great  difficulties  in  carrying  on 
the  projefted  union  :  but  thefe  were  at  length  over- 
come, and  the  great  work  was  happily  enedted  in 
1707,  in  the  fifth  of  queen  Anne;  when  twenty-five 
articles  of  union  were  agreed  to  by  the  parliaments 
of  both  nations :  the  purport  of  the  moft  confider- 
able  being  as  follows : 

1.  That  on  the  firft  of  May  1707,  and  for  ever 
after,  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  (hall  be 
united  into  one  kingdom,  by  the  name  of  Great 
Britain. 

2.  The  fucceffion  to  the  monarchy  of  Great  Britain 
ihall  be  the  fame  as  was  before  fettled  with  regard  to 
that  of  England. 

3.  The  united  kingdom  Ihall  be  reprefented  by 
9ne  parliament. 

4.  There  (hall  be  a  communication  of  ail  rights 
and  privileges  between  the  fubjedts  of  both  king- 
doms, except  where  it  is  otherwife  agreed. 

9.  When  England  raifes  2,000,000 1.  by  a  land 
tax,  Scotland  (hall  raife  48,000 1. 

16,  17.  The  ftandards  of  the  coin,  of  weights,  and 
of  meafures,  (hall  be  reduced  to  thofe  of  England, 
throughout  the  united  kingdoms. 

1 8.  The  laws  -relating  to  trade,  cudoms,  and  the 
excife,  fhall  be  the  fame  in  Scotland  as  in  England. 
But  all  the  other  laws  of  ScotUnd  (hall  remain  in 
force  i  but  alterable  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Yet  with  this  caution :  that  laws  relating  to 
public  policy  are  alterable  at  the  difcretion  of  the 
^''  •  H  4  parlia- 
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parliament  -,  laws  relating  to  private  right  are  not  to 
be  altered  but  for  the  evident  utility  of  the  people  o^ 
Scotland. 

2  2.  Sixteen  peers  are  to  be  chofen  to  leprefent  the 
peerage  of  Scotland  in  parliament,  and  forty-fivp 
niCmbers  to  fit  in  the  houle  of  commons. 

23.  The  fixteen  peers  of  Spotland  (hall  have  all 

privileges  of  parliament :  and  all  peers  of  Scotlan^l 

ihall  be  peers  of  Great  Britain,  and  rank  next  after 

thofe  of  the  fame  degree  at  the  time  of  the  union,  anyl 

fhall  have  ^U  privileges  of  peers,  except  fitting  in  the 

houfe  of  lords  and  voting  on  the  trial  of  a  peer. 

t     Thefe  are  the  principal  of  the  twenty- five  articlqs 

of  union,  which  are  ratified  and  confirmed  by  ftatute 

5  Ann.  c.  8.  in  which  ftatute  there  are  alio  two  a«^s  ojF 

parliament  recited ;  the  one  of  Scotland,  whereby  the 

•  (ihurcli  of  Scotland,  and  alfo  the  four  univcir(ities  of 

.that  kingdom,  are  fftablilhed  forever,  and  all  fu^- 

:  feeding  fovpreigns  are  to  take  an  oath  inviolably  to 

maintain  the  fame  -,  the  other  of  England,  5  Ann. 

ff.  6.  whereby  the  ads  of  uniformity  of  13  Eliz.  and 

i  13  Car.  II.  (ej^cept,  as  the  innic  had  been  altered  by 

,  parliament  at  that  time)  and  all  other  ads  then  in 

'force  for  the  prefervadon  of  the  church  of  England, 

are  declared  perpetual ;  and  it  is  ftipulated,  that  every 

;  fubfeqVterit  king  and  queen  fhall  take  an  oath  ihviol- 

-ably  tQ  maintain  tliC  fame  within  England,  Ireland, 

WaleSj  and  the  town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed.    An^ 

it  is  enaded*   that  thefe  two  ads  *'  ihall  for  ever  be 

*'  obferved  as  fundamental  and  efiential  conditions  of 

L*t*7 the  union'." 

,t>  .Upon  |.|iefe  articles,  and  ad  of  union,  it  is  to  l^e 

obierved,    i.   That  the  two  kingdoms  are  nowfoin- 

;  fepir-ably  united,  that  nothing  c;in  ever  dif\inite  them 

.  again  *,  unlefs  perhaps  an  infringement  of  thofe  points 

which,  when  they  were  feparate  and  independent  n?.- 

-  ttons»  it  was  mutually  ftipulated  (hould  be  "  funda- 

,••   mental   anc|   eflential  conditions  of  the   union/' 

^*  Th^t_wl)atS;yercl/e  may  be  deemed"  fundamental 
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*<  and  eflential  conditions,'*  the  prefervation.  of  th^ 
two  churches,  of  England  and  Scotland,  in  the  fame 
{iate  that  they  were  in  at  the  time  of  the  union, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  ads  of  uniformity  which 
eftablifli  our  common  prayer,  are  exprefsly  declared 
fo  to  .be.  3.  That  therefore  any  alteratiori  in  tbp 
conftitutions  of  either  of  thofc  churghes,  or  in  the 
liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  would  be  an  in^ 
fringement  of  thefe  "  fundamental  and  eflential  con- 
^  •*  ditions,"  and  greatly  endanger  the  union.  4.  That 
the  municipal  laws  pf  Scotland  are  ordained  to  be 
ftill  obferved  in  that  part  of  the  iQand,  unlefs  altered 
by  parliament  -,  and,  as  the  parliament  has  not  yet 
thought  proper,  except  in  a  few  inftances,  to  alter 
them,  they  ftill  (with  regard  to  the  particulars  unal- 
tered) conunue  in  full  torce.  Wherefore  the  muni- 
cipal or  common  laws  of  England  are,  generally 
ipeaking,  of  no  forpe  or  validity  in  Scotland. 

The  courts  of  civil  judicature  in  Scotland  are,     . 

The  college  of  juftice,  commonly  called  the  fef- 
fion,  which  confifts  of  a  prefident,  and  fourteen  fixed 
fcnators  or  judges,  called  ordinary  lords  of  fefTioi^ 
with  two  extraordinary  lords.  Under  thefe  are  feven 
flcrks  of  fefllon,  and  fix  inferior  ofEcers,  Before  this 
court  are  tried  at  ftated  times,  all  civil  caufes,  which 
jhey  determine  by  a6ts  of  parliament,  and  the  cuftom 
of  the  nation  -,  and  where  thefe  are  defeflive,  they 
decide  according  to  the  civil  law,  and  the  rules  of 
equity.  There  lies  no  appeal  from  this  court  but  to 
the  parliament;  and  the  prefence  of  nine  judges  is 
Required  to  make  their  decrees  valid. 

The  jufticiary,  ufually  called  the  juftice  or  criminal 
5:ourt,  confifts  of  five  lords  of  the  fefllon,  the  juftice- 
general,  and  juftice-clerk.  Thefe  are  joined  by  a 
pannel  of  fifteeri  out  of  forty-five,  cited  like  juries 
in  England,  by  whom  all  caufes  of  a  criminal  nature 
are  tried.  They  hold  affizes  all  over  the  kingdom 
twice  every  year,  and  from  thence  are  called  lords  of 
the.  circuit,  .' 
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The  court  of  exchequer,  which  is  like  that  of 
England,  and  confifb  of  a  chief  and  four  other  ba- 
rons. Sec, 

*  The  court  of  chancery.  The  officers  of  ftate  are, 
the  keeper  of  the  feal,  and  lord  privy-feal,  the  lord 
clcrk-regifter,  and  the  lord  advocate. 

Belide  the  above  national  judges,  every  county  or 
Ihire  has  a  chief  magiftrate  or  his  deputy,  who  is 
ordinary  judge  in  all  civil  and  criminal  caufes ;  but, 
in  mod  cafes,  an  appeal  lies  from  this  magiftrate  to 
the  feflion  and  court  of  jufticiary.  The  IherifFis  in 
effeft  the  fupream  juftice  of  peace,  to  whom  the  law 
principally  intrufts  the  fecunng  the  quiet  and  tran- 
quillity of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  of  which  he  is 
ihcrilF.  Bailiffs,  ftewards,  and  conftables,  in  their 
rcfpedtive  diftridts,  have  the  fame  liberty  as  fherjffs  in 
their  (hires. 

The  court  of  admiralty  is  a  flipream  court,  in 
which  all  maritime  caufes,  crimes,  trefpailcs,  quarrels, 
&c.  may  be  tried  before  the  lord  high  admiral's 
judge,  for  he  Kimfclf  never  judges ;  he  forms  his  de- 
cifions  on  the  eivil  Jaw,  and  the  cuftoms  of  Scotland. 

There .'  ;e  alfo  in  Scotland  v:hat  are  called  commif- 
fary  courts,  which  are  a  kind  of  ecclefiaftical  courts, 
in  which  caufes  are  tried  by  comffliflaries.   The  prin- 
cipal of  thcfe  is  at  Edinburgh.    The  four  commiffa- 
ries  of  that  metropolis  particularly  try  caufes  of 
matrimony  and  adultery,  in  order  to^  a  plenary  di- 
vorce, ft)  that  the  innoi:ent  pcrfon  may  marry,  as  if 
the  offending  party  were  naturally  dead. 
.    The  Scots  nation  in  general   is  of  the  reformed 
■religion,  except  a  ftnall  part  ftill  adhering  to  the 
church  of  Rome.    The  government  of  their  church 
'is  denominated  prefbyterian,  becaufe  they  allow  of  no 
'  higher  office  than  a  preaching  prefbyter,  who  with 
the  elders  of  the  people  perform  the  whole  govern- 
ment.    The  Scots  writers  declare  this  to  be  their 
-primitive  form,  when  the  nation  firft  turned  chriftian 
in  the  fecond  century,  and  was  never  altered  by  the 
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|)opi(h  prelates  till  the  fburteenth  century  :  and  chat 
{he  church  of  Scotland  was  reformed  from  popery  by 
prefbyters,  without  feeding  any  prelacy  inftead  there- 
of, is  evident  from  the  a£ts  of  parliament  and  general 
affemblies.  The  ecclefiaftical  courts  are  the  four 
following. 

1.  The  general  adembly,  which  meets  at  Edin- 
burg  annually  in  May,  and  confifts  of  minifters  and 
ciders  deputed  from  every  prefbytcry  in  the  nation. 
Thefe  determine  all  appeals  firom  inferior  church  ju- 
dicatures, and  make  laws  and  regulations  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  kirk.  A  lord  commiflioner,  who  is 
always  a  nobleman  of  the  firft  quality,  prefides  heie 
as  a  reprefentatiye  of  the  king's  perfon.  The  power 
of  this  court  is  very  great,  and  trom  it  there  is  no 
appeal. 

2.  The  provincial  fynod,  which  is  compoied  of 
the  members  of  feveral  adjacent  prefbyteries,  meeting 
twice  a  year,  at  a  principal  place  within  the  bounds, 
and  like  the  general  aficmbly  is  opened  by  a  fermon. 
Their  bufmefs  is  to  receive  correfpondents  from  the 
iieighbour'mg  fynods,  who  are  a  check  upon  one  an- 
other; to  determine  appeals  from  the  prefbyteries 
within  their  didrid  *,  and  to  enquire  into  and  ceniuce 
the  behaviour  of  the  prefbyteries  themfelves.  They 
^have  likewife  power  to  remove  a  miniflrr  from  one 
place  to  another:  but  appeals  lie  from  the  fynod  tx> 
the  general  afftmbly. 

3.  The  prefbytery,  which  confifts  of  a  minifter  and 
(One  elder  from  five  to  ten  or  more  neighbouring  pa- 
rifhes,  who,  b^ng  aifembled,  chuie  one  of  the  minif- 
cers  to  be  prades,  or  moderator.  Here  are  tried  ap^ 
peals  from  the  kirk-feflion ;  and  here  they  infped  into 
the  behaviour  of  the  minifters  and  elders  within  their 
refpeftive  bounds.  They  fupply  vacant  parifhes, 
'Prdainpaftors,  examine  arid  licenfe  fchool^maflers  and 
young  Ihidents  for  probationary  preachers. 

4.  The  kirk  fefHon  confifb  of  the  minifbr  and  el- 
't|<prs  in  each  parifii,  who  confider  the  affiurs  of  the  paiilh 
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as  a  religious  focicty.  They  judge  in  all  IcfTer  mat^ 
ters  eftecrned  icandalous,  can  fulpend  from  ihe  com- 
munion, and  regulate  every  thin^  relating  to  public 
worfhip  and  the  poor. 

The  number  of  kirks  or  churches  in  Scotland 
amounts  to  about  nine  hundred  and  Htty,  befide  a 
few  chapels,  wiiich  make  up  fixty-eight  preibyterics, 
included  in  thirtet-n  provincial  fynods.  : 

There  are  here  however  fcveral  fefls  of  diflentert 
from  the  eftablifhed  worlhip,  the  principal  of  which 
arc  the  epifcopalians,  who  ule  the  form  of  prayer  of 
the  church  of  England:  but  t\\e  nonjurers  among 
thcfe  arc  not  permitted  to  have  public  meeting- 
houfes,  but  are  only  fufFered  to  preach  and  read 
the  divine  fervice  to  very  fmall  congregations ;  while 
thofe  who  t?>kc  the  oaths,  and  pray  for  his  majefty  in 
cxprefs  terms,  have  meeting-hoGles.  There  are  alfo 
the  Erlkinites  and  Gjbbonitcs,  fo  called  from  the  mr- 
nifters  of  thofe  names,  who  h^ve  broke  off  from  the 
church  of  Scotland,  and  upon  that  account  they  arc 
alfo  called  feceders.  There  are  likewife  mountai- 
neers, thus  named  from  their  preaching  in  the  open 
fields,  and  on  the  mountains j  thefe  are  alio  called 
covenanters. 

The  law  of  Scotland  has  provided  againfi  plurali- 
ties, and  throughout  the  whole  country  there  are  no 
benefices  worth  lefs  than  fifty  pounds  fterling  per  an- 
num; which  in  that  county  is  a  good  maintenance  ; 
nor  any  that  exceed  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a 

•year.-  ■; 
•   The  members  of  this  ccclefiaftical  republic  (who 

-are  all  upon  an  equality  in  point  of  dignity  and 
power)  are  efteemed  to  be  very  fincere  in  their  prin- 

•-ciples,  indefatigable  in  their  minifterial  labours,  and 
are  greatly  refpefted  by  their  parifhioners.  Befide 
difcharging  their  fpiritual  duties^  thefe  gendemen 
frequently  ad  in  the  capacity  of  arbitrators,  in  matters 

of  difpute  between  man  and  man ;  their  healing. ad- 
vice is  generally  attended  with  fuccefs,  and  both 
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jrarties  return  to  their  families  fully  reconciled  to  eachr 
other.    Where  fuch  pallors  prcfidc  there  arc  few  in- 
Itances  of  irregularity  among  the  lower  clafles  of  the 
people  :  adultery,  Iwearing,  and  fighting,  are  fo  very 
uncommon,  that  the  perfons  guilty  of  luch  pradticcs 
are  confidered  as  the   molt  incorrigible  mifcreants, 
(Jefpifcd  and  Ihunned  by  the  whole  neighbourhood., 
•  The  union  with  England  was  ftrongly  oppofed  by 
the  people  of  Scotland  in  general,  and  occafioncd 
fuch  tumults,  that  the  nation  was  threatned  with  a* 
civil  war*     One  of  the  nobles  declared  in  parliament^ 
tJiat  his  degenerate  country .nen  were  about  to  give 
up  in  half  an  hour  what  their  warlike  prcdt^ccflbrs 
had  fo  bravely  defended,  and  fo  hardly  earned  during, 
a  contefl  of  many  centuries.     But  the  chief  grounds 
of  oppofition  proceeded  from  a  confideraiion  of  the 
heavy  taxes  that  muft  be  levied  upon  them  to  pay  the 
intereft  of  debts  they   never  had   contrafted.     Be- 
fore this  time,  taxes  were  almoft  unknown  in  that 
kingdom,  provilions  were  clieap,  and  by  means  of 
their  filherics,  mines,  and  manufadturcs,  they  carried 
on  a  beneficial  trade  with  Holland  and  France :  but 
in  confequerice  of  the  union  they  were  to  renounce 
this  trade,  and  drink  port  at  2  s.  per  bottle,  in  pre- 
ference to  claret  at  10  d.  becaufe  the  Englifli  carried 
on  a  lucrative  trade  with  Portugal.     By  this  treaty 
the  parliament  of  Scodand,  which  was  annually  held 
at  Edinburgh,  was  to  be  diffolved,  and  a.  limited 
number  of  their  nobility,  together  with   45  com- 
moners, were   to  reprefent  Scotland   in  the  Britilh 
parliament.     It  was  eafy  to  forefee  that  fo  many  of 
their  nobility  and  gentry  refiding  at  London  would 
fpend  one  third  of  the  rents  of  the  kingdom  in  thac 
metropolis. 

Such  were  the  objections  made  by  the  people  of 
Scotland  againft  this  famous  treaty,  but  upon  the 
other  hand,  the  advantages  refulting  therefrom, 
though  at  firft  they  feemed  remote  and  precarious^ 
are  many  and  lubftantial.  An  increafe  of  trade  has, 
,in  the  courfe  of  60  years,  eiven  a  new  face  to  the 

whole 
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whole  kingdom,  but  more  particularly  in  the  weilem 
parts^  where  the  inhabitants  foon  availed  themfelves 
of  a  free  conunerce  with  America.  Inftcad  of  dark 
Gothick  cafUcs  inhabited  by  a  nobility  more  diftin- 
guiihed  for  their  valour  than  by  wealthy  and  under 
whofe  protection  cxifted  a  poor,  oppreflfed  common- 
alty, we  now  behold  an  incredible  number  of  villas, 
furrounded  with  inclofurcs,  and  laid  out  in  a  manner 
that  does  honour  to  the  tafte  of  a  trading  people.  In- 
ftead  of  a  few  inconfiderable  boroughs,  remarkable 
only  for  the  antiquity  of  their  charters,  or  fome 
ruinous  abbey,  we  meet  large  and  populous  towns, 
well  known  in  the  mercantile  world  £;>r  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  their  manufactures. 

Scotland  produces  mod  of  the  necefiaries  of  life, 
and  fupplies  other  nations  with  black  cattle,  fheep, 
pork,  ialmon,  herrings,  and  other  kinds  of  fi(h,  corn, 
barley,  ialt,  tallow,  hides,  butter,  eggs,  lead,  coals, 
and  freeftone;  it  likewife  exports  linen  cloth,  hol- 
lands,  cambrics,  gauzes,  filk  and  worfted  ftockings, 
printed  cloths,  carpets,  books,  hats,  plaid,  and  coarfe 
woollen  cbth,  &c.  Theie  and  many  other  commo- 
dities are  chiefly  manufactured  at  Glafgow,  a  large 
and  beautiful  city,  fituatcd  upon  the  river  Clyde  ^ 
in  point  of  commerce  the  firft  in  Scotland.  This 
city  likewife  carries  on  a  very  cxtcnfive  foreign  trade, 
particularly  to  America,  by  means  of  which,  and 
ner  own  natural  productions,  Scotland  is  enabled 
to  remit  incredible  fums  to  England,  where  the 
fruits'  of  her  induftry  chiefly  centers ;  {o  that  in  re<» 
ality  the  people  of  South  Britain  owe  a  confider* 
able  part  of  their  riches  to  the  very  people  whofe 
poverty  they  are  fo  apt  to  defpife.  The  difficulty  of 
procuring  bills  upon  London,  and  the  high  pre* 
miimis  they  bear,  are  convincing  proofs  that  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  is  greatly  in  favour  of  England.  It 
may  not  t>e  improper  in  this  place  to  obferve  alfo, 
how  grofsly  this  country  has  been  mifreprefented  by 
late  writers,  fome  wilfully,  and  others  through  igno- 
I  rancc, 
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rancc,by  literally  copying  from  Camden  and  other  old 
authors,  without  making  proper  allowances  for  the 
changes  and  improvements  which  have  taken  place, 
from  a  gradual  incrcafe  of  trade,  and  an  uncommon 
attention  to  agriculture  during  a  period  of  near  two 
centuries.  Thefe  compilers  of  geographical  fyftems 
would  do  well  to  convince  us  of  their  extenfive 
knowlege  of  foreign  countries,  by  giving  a  more)]^(l 
account  of  our  own  The  bell  modern  defcription  of 
this  ifland  feenis  to  be  that  written  by  Mr.  S.  Richard- 
(bn,  intitled,  A  Tour  thrmt^h  Great  Britain. 

The  Scots  ^rc  in  general  well  fliaped,  ftrongly  made, 
■hardy  and  Tobuft.     They  live  well,  though  not  grofly, 
and  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  fome  difeafes,  as 
well  as  fome  vices  too  common  in  many  other  coun- 
tries.    They  are,  for  the  mod  part,   an  adive,  in- 
duftrious,    and   religious    peoj^le^     and    having   a 
great 'fhare  of  natural  good  fenfe  and  fagacity,  tney 
generally  fucceed  in  their  undertakings.     The  wo- 
men of  inferior  rank,  and  fome  in  higher  life,  are  (b 
remarkable  for  their  induftry,  that  their  whole  fami- 
lies are  generally  clothed  with  their  own  manufadlure. 
The  fidelity  of  this  people  is  fuch,  that  the  kings  of 
France,  for  near  300  years,  committed  the  immediate 
care  of  their  royal  perfons  to  a  regiment  of  Scottifh 
guards.     And  in  1746,  the  young  pretender  wan- 
dered feveral  months  from  place  to  place,  during 
which  time  there  was  not  one  attempt  made  toward  a 
difcovery,  though  he  was  known  to  many  perfons, 
and  a  reward  of  jooco'l.  ciTered  for  his  head.     The 
Scotch,  hov/ever,   are  not  without  their  faults,   and 
the  inferior  gentlemen  among  them  have   often  a 
greater  fhare  of  pride  than  the  firft  Englifh  peers  j 
this,  however,  wears  offfoon  after  they  have  eroded 
the  Tweed,  or  have  vifited  other  countries.     Many 
of  them  likewife  too  much  affedt  to  imitate  their  more, 
wealthy  neighbours  in  luxury,  and  in  the  other  pre-  . 
vailing  vice3  of  the  times. 

Scotland  has  produced  many  perfons  eminent  for 

genius  and  learning,  but  no  period  was  ever  fo  dif- 
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tinguifhed  as  the  prelent,  which,  if  we  may  ufe  the  ex- 
preflion,  may  be  confidered  as  the  golden  age.of  litc- 

latur'  in  that  kingdom. 

•^   The  Scots  mufic  is  univerfally  admired ;  love  is  ge- 

"nfcrallythe  fubje6t,  and  many  of  the  airs  have  been 
brought  upon  the  Knglifli  ftage,  under  new  names, 
but  with  this  difadvantage,  that  they  are,  moftly  al- 

,iered  for  the  worfe-,  being  flrip'd  of  that  original 
fimplicity  which  is  their  eflential  chara6leriftic,  which 
is  fo  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  has  fuch  powers  over 
the  human  breaft. 

.  With  regard  to  the  original  inhabitants  of  Scot- 
land, we  have  no  certain  accounts;  it  is  probable  that 
they  came  in  colonies  from  the  neighbouring  conti- 
nent.    The  Pi6ls  feem  to  be  no  other  than  fuch  of 
t^e  braved  Britons  as  would  not  fubmjt  to  the  Roman 
yoke,  and  were  driven  northward  by  thefe  invaders. 
The  hiftory  of  Scotland,  fays  Dr.  Robertfon,  may 
be  properly  divided  into  four  periods.     The*  firft 
reaches  from  the  origin   of  that  monarchy  to  the 
feign  of  Kenneth  II.  who  fubdued  the  Pidis  in  the 
year  S3 8,  and  united  under  one  monarchy  all  that 
Country  now  called  Scotland,      The   fecond,  from 
Kenneth's   conqueft  of  the  Pi(5ls  to  the   death  of 
Alexander  III.  when  the  competitors  for  the  c;rown 
put  themfelves  under  the  arbitration  of  Edward  I.  of 
England.  The  third  extends  to  the  death  of  James  V. 
f  he  lad,  from  thence  to  the  accefijon  of  James  VI. 
to  the  crown  of  England.     It  has  been  much  re- 
gretted, that  this  celebrated  writer  confined  his  hif- 
tory to  this  laft  period>  containing  only  two  reigns. 
It  is  obrervabk%  that  Iiu^es,  and  other  Scottilh  writers 
fince  his  time,  have  affeded  to  doubt  the  very  exig- 
ence of  no  lefs  than  forty  of  their  firft:  kings.     But  it 
is  not  very  probable  that  30QOO  Caledonians,  who  op- 
pofed  Agricola,  could  be  brought  together  in  thele 
birbarous  ages  without  a  leader  in vefted  with  fove- 
reign  authority,  and  that  thcfe  people  Ihould,  during 
feveral  centuries,  fuOain  the  hoftilc  attacks  of  united 
armies,  and  at  lad  oblige  the  Romans  to  bound  their 
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empire  northward  by  a  wall,  whicli  neither  their  le- 
gions, nor  the  trembling  Britons  could  guard. 

This  might  lead  us  to  a  review  of  the  Scots  in 
their  military  capacity,  in  which  light  they  are  truly 
great.  Their  brave  defence  when  attacked  by  fu- 
perior  arms  •,  their  noble  ftrugij^les  in  fupport  of  the 
independency  and  liberties  of  their  country,  when  re- 
duced to  the  moll  diltrefsful  circumftances,  have 
gained  them  a  reputation  in  the  annals  of  liurope, 
ihat  rcfledls  iionour  upon  their  country  and  their 
name. 

Such  were  the  people  whom  the  wifefl  of  the  Eng'ifli 
monarchs,  from  various  motives  of  policy,  laboured 
to  unite  with  their  own  lubjeds.  The  Scots,  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  had  engaged  in  a  league  with 
France,  and  their  inflexible  adherence  to  that  nation 
proved  the  fource  of  their  greatefl:  mifery ;  agricul- 
ture, manufadtures,  and  commerce,  were  facrificed  to 
their  darling  profeflion  of  arms.  Nor  did  England 
efcape  the  unhappy  confequences  of  this  foreign 
alliance.  At  length  the  wifdom  of  Henry  VI 1. 
efFecbed  by  a  marriage,  what  his  predecefTors  had  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  accomplifh  by  force  of  arms  -,  and 
the  memorable  1 707  united  more  firmly  both  nations 
in  one  great  kingdom.  The  happy  effects  of  this 
great  event  were  more  eafily  perceived  from  a  con- 
lideration  that  both  nations  innabited  the  fame  ifland, 
profefltfd  the  reformed  religion,  fpoke  one  language, 
were  equally  diftinguilhed  for  bravery,  love  of  liberty, 
and  a  fimilitude  in  capacity  and  manners.  Since  this 
period,  the  inhabitants  of  both  nations  have  mutu- 
ally exerted  thcrofclves  in  fupport  of  the  liberties  of 
Europe  and  of  Britain. 
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IRELAND  IS  bounded  by  the  Deucaledonian  Sea; 
on  the  north  •,  and  on  the  well  and  fouth  by.  the 
great  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  jfeparates  it  from  An^eri* 
ca ;  and  on  the  eaft,  by  St.  George's  Channel,  which 
divides  it  from  Britain  ^  and  is  aiflant  from  Scotland 
not  full  30  miles,  and  from  Wales,  about  60  miles. 
The  whole  area,  or  fuperficial  content  of  this  ifland, 
is  computed  to  take  up  about  11,067,712  Irifh  acres, 
plantation  meafure;  me  difference  between  Englilh 
ahd  Irifli  acres,  being  as  16  and  an  half  is  to  2 1 ;  and 
it  is  held  to  bear  proportion  to  England  and  Wales, 
ds  1 8  is  to  30.  ^.f 

,  The  air  is  much  tKe  fame  with  thofe  parts  of  Eng- 
land thit  lie  under  the  fame  parallel  ^  only  in  fome, 
parts  it  is  tnore  grbfs  arid  unhealthy,  efpecially  to 
ftrangers,  on  account  of  its  many  lakes,  bogs,  and 
marihes.  It  is  remarkable,  that  no  venomous  crea- 
tures can  live  in  this  country,  as  appears  from  re- 
peated experiments.  , 

There  are  fome  bogs  in  this  country  fo  deep,  as , 
entirely  to  fwallow  up  a  man  and  horfe,  who  fink 
an  unknown  depth,  though  they  are  covered  with 
turf,  which  feems  to  promile  folid  ground ;  how- 
ever, roads  have  been  made  for  horfes  and  carriages 
over  thc^  dreadful  bogs,  by  ranging  rows  of  Mg- 
^ots  faftened  toepther,  and  covered  with  earth,  which 
forms  a  kind  of  bridge  that  (hakes  under  the  feet  of 
the  paffenger.  There  are  other  bogs  that  have  too 
ttrong  a  cruft  of  turf  to  be  eafily  broken,  and  are 
conftantly  pafTed  in  fafety,  though  they  Ihake  and 
quiver  at  every  ftep  of  the  foot. 

Ireland  is  in  general  a  fine  level  country,  abound- 
ing in  navigable  rivers,  numerous  bays  and  harbours. 
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The  inhabitants,  aided  by  parliament,  have  of  late 
years  applied  in  good  earnelt  to  fundry  irr.provc- 
ments,  as  draining  of  bogs,  making  canals,  build- 
ing market-towns,  inclofing  the  country,  and  en- 
riching the  foil  i  io  that  this  kingdom  bids  fair  to 
rival  England  in  poiut  of  beauty  and  fertility.  Its 
pafturc*^  feed  prodigious  numbers  of  cattle,  whence 
Ireland  is  enabled  to  fupply  the  fliips  of  all  European 
nations  with  beef  and  butter :  but  however  advanta- 
geous this  trade  may  be  in  one  refpeft,  it  is  carried 
on  to  an  excefe  that  is  very  prejudicial  to  that  king- 
dom in  general,  as  it  qaufcs  agriculture  to  be  ne- 
gledled,  whie^vwould  employ  many  more  hands,  and 
pi^ev^nt  the  neceffity  of  importing  corn  from  Eng- 
land, from  wherrce  Ireland  is  like  wife  fupplied  with 
potatoes,  in  confiderable  quantities.    " 

The  roads  in  tliis  country  arc  cjccellent  •  but  there 
are  few  or  no  good  inns  in  the  kingdt)m. 

Dublin,  whether  we  confider  k  ii>  point  of  extent, 
beauty,  or  the  wealth  of  its  inhabitants,  claims  a  place, 
among  the  firft ^^ii^ies  in  Europe.  The  LifFey,  which 
divides  it,  is  g^enerally  covered  with  the  fliips  of  va- 
rious nations,  ancc  the  ftreets  that  run  along  both  fides 
of  this  river,  afford  a  v«ry  agreeable  profpeft. 

The  Irifh  were  firil  converted  to  Cliriftianity  in  the 
fifth  century,  by  a  zealous  and  devout  perfon  from. 
*  Nc»th  Britain,  whom  his  new  difciples  diftinguilh- 
etf  by  the  name  of  St.  Patrick,  The  eftablillied  religion 
is  the  fanie  as  in  England  ;  but.the  inhabitants  ot  the 
northern  counties  {till  adhere  to  the  church  of  Scotland. . 
However,  the  moft  numerous  body  are  the  Papifts, 
\vho  will  not  iiibmtt  to  the  king's  fupremacy  even  in 
temporals,  but  place  the  fame  in  a  foreign  jurifdi6tion. 
They  have  their  bifhops  and  other  dignitaries,  like 
the  eftablifhed  church:  but  neither  they,  nor  the 
inferior  clergy  of  that  communion,  have  any  other 
revenues  than  .the  voluntary  contributions  of  their 
poor  difciples.     It  is  fuppofed, 'that  throughout  Jre- 

*  Accoiding.ta-his  pwn  account,  Hq  w^  |)orn  at  Kilpatric,  a 

finall  villai;,e  i«  ti.e  nvcrClydc,  near  Dupabarton, 
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land,  there  are  eight  Papifts  to  one  Proteftant.  From 
fuch  a  difproportion,  the  latter,  ever  fincc  the  me- 
morable 1641,  have  placed  their  fecurity  in  the  mi- 
litary and  a  Proteftant  militia. 
.  The  prcfcnt  inhabitants  cf  Ireland  may  be  divided 
into  three  different  clafles ;  Firft,  The  original  natives, 
who,  from  a  fimilitude  of  language  and  cuftoms,  are 
fuppofed  to  be  dcfcendcd  from  the  Britains  and  Cale- 
donians i  particularly  the  latter,  who  anticntly  inha- 
bited the  moft  barren  parts  of  Scotland j  and  be- 
ing in  all  ages  defirous  of  poflefling  better  coun- 
tries than  their  own,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that 
many  of  them  might  quit  the  bleak  mountains  of 
Argylelhire,  for  the  more  fertile  plains  of  Ulfter, 
being  within  the  view  of  thefe  parts.  This  opi- 
nion, of  being  anciently  the  fame  people,  (till  pre- 
vails among  the  Highlanders  and  the  Irilh  •,  and  it 
is  faid,  that,  during  the  maflacre  of  Englifh  Pro- 
teftants  in  1641,  fome  propofals  were  made  to  except 
the  Scots  from  this  dreadful  butchery.  The  old 
Irifh  are  generally  reprelented  as  an  ignorant,  unci- 
vilized people.  We  may,  at  leaft,  with  equal  juftice 
reprefent  them  as  the  moft  opprefTed  fubjeds  under 
the  Britilh  government,  and  the  only  people  who  do 
not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  our  excellent  conftitution. 
This,  however,  partly  proceeds  from  their  adherence 
to  Popery,  but  more  efpecially  from  the  inhumanity 
and  tyranny  of  their  more  immediate  landlords  or 
leafcholders. 

Human  invention  could  not  contrive  a  more  ef- 
feftual  method  for  the  inftruftion  of  thefe  people  in 
the  real  principles  of  Chriftianity,  and  for  the  inuring 
them  to  induftfy,  labour  and  obedience  to  their  fo- 
vereign,  than  the  inftitution  of  Englifti  Proteftant 
working-P:hools  over  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  next  clafs  of  people  are  the  defcendants  of 
the  EngUfti,  who,  fince  the  conqucft,  gradually  ex- 
tended themfclves  over  the  country,  and  to  whole 
arts  and  induftry  Ireland  is  infinitely  indebted  ;  of 
thefe  are  moft  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  mer- 
chants. 
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•  The  third  clafs  arc  defccndcd  from  a  colony  of 
Scots,  who  were  fent  thither  by  king  James  I.  and 
inhabit  Belfaft,  Londonderry,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  province  of  Ulfter.  Thefe  people  firft  intro- 
duced the  linen  mannfadtory  into  Ireland,  which 
has  been  fo  very  beneficial  to  that  kingdom.  They 
are  the  people  who  fo  bravely  defended  London- 
derry and  Innifkillen  agaiiift  the  Popilh  army  under 
James  IL 

Notwithftanding  thefe  fupplies  from  Great  Britain, 
Ireland  is  in  general  but  thinly  inhabited,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  lateft  computations,  does  not  contain 
above  one  million  of  people. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ireland  are  by  no  means  defi- 
cient in  genius  and  bravery.  To  the  Irilh  brigades, 
the  French  were  indebted  for  their  boatted  vidlory 
at  Fontenoy,  and  it  cannot  be  yet  forgot  that  ge- 
nerals of  this  nation  led  on  the  Auftrian  troops  and 
boldly  faced  the  greateft  warrior  of  modern  times. 

Ireland  is  dill  a  diftinft,  though  a  dependent,  fub^ 
ordinate  kingdom.  It  was  only  entitled  the  domi- 
nion or  lordihip  of  Ireland,  and  the  king's  ftile  was 
no  other  than  dvminus  HibernU^  lord  of  Ireland,  till 
the  33d  year  of  king  Henry  VIII.  when  heaflumed 
the  title  of  King,  whrch  is  recognized  by  aft  of  par- 
liament, 35  Hen.  VII'I.  But,  as  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land are  now  one  and  the  fame  kingdom,  and  yet 
differ  in  their  municipal  laws ;  fo  England  and  Ire- 
land are,  on  the  other  hand;  diftrncl  kingdoms,  ancf 
yet  in  general  agree  in  their  laws.  After  the  con- 
queft  of  Ireland  by  king  Henry  II.  the  laws  of  Engr 
land  were  received  and  Iworn  to  by  the  Irifh  nation, 
aflembled  at  the  council  of  Lifmore.  And  as  Ire- 
land, thus  conquered,  planted,  and  governed,  (till 
continues  in  a  ftate  of  dependence,  it  muft  necefla- 
rily  conform  to,  and  be  obliged  by,  fuch  laws  as 
the  fuperior  Itate  thinks  proper  to  prefcribe. 

But  this  ftate  of  dependence  being  almoft  forgot- 
ceHj  and  ready  to  be  difputcd  by  the  Irilh  nation-,  it 
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became  ncceflary,  fome  years  ago,  to  declare  how 
that  m:;tter  really  ftood :  and  therefore  by  (latute 
6  Geo.  I.  it  is  declared,  that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland 
ought  to  be  fubordinate  to,  and  aepender>t  upon^ 
the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain,  as  being  infe- 
parably  united  thereto ;  and  that  the  king's  majcfty, 
with  the  confent  of  the  lords  and  commons  of  Greac  , 
Britain  in  parliament,  hath  power  to  make  laws  to 
bind  the  people  of  Ireland. 

The  conftitution  of  the  Irifh  government  is  nearly 
the  fame  with  that  of  England.     The  power  of  the 
lord-lieutenant,  who  reprefents  the  king,  is  in  fomc 
tneafure  refb'ained,  and  in  others  enlarged,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  king's  pleafure,  or  the  exigencies  of  th& 
times.     Oa  his  entering  upon  this  honourable  office^ 
his  letters  patent  are  publicly  read  in  the  council 
chamber,  and  having  taken  the  ufual  oath  before 
the  lord  chancellor,  the  fword,  which  is  to  be  carried 
before  him,  is  delivered  into  his  hands,  and  he  is. 
fcated  in  the  chair  of  ftate,  attended  by  the  lord  chan-. 
cellor,  the  members  of  the  privy  council,  the  peers 
and  nobles,  the  king  at  arms,  a  ferjeant  at  mace,  and 
other  officers  of  ftate ;  and  he  never  appears  publicly 
without  being  attended  by  a  body  of  horfe-guards. 
Hence,  with  refpeft  to  his  authority,  his  train  and 
fplendor,  there  is  no  viceroy  in  Chriftendom  that, 
comes  nearer  the  grandeur  and  majefty  of  a  king. 
He  has  a  council  compofed  of  the  great  officers  of 
the  crown-,  namely  the   chancellor,  treafurer,   and 
fuch   of  the    archbilhops,    earls,    bifliops,    barons> 
judges,  and  gentlemen,  as  his  majefty  is  pleafed  ta 
appoint.  « 

The  parliament  here  as  well  as  in  England,  is  the 
fupream  court,  which  is  convened  by  the  king's  writ; 
but  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  enjoy  their  feat 
in  the  houfe  during  life,  or  till  the  death  of  the  king.i 
The  laws  arc  made  in  Ireland  by  the  houfe  of  lords 
and  commons,  after  which  they  are  fent  to  England 
for  the  royal  approbation  ;  when,  if  approved  by  his 
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majtfty  and  council,  they  pafs  the  great  fcal  of  Eng- 
LinJ,  and  are  returned.  fhus  the  two  houlcs  of 
parliament  make  laws  which  bind  tl»c  kingdom,  raifc 
taxes  for  the  fnpport  of  government,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  army  of  1 6,000  men,  who  arc 
placed  in  barracks  in  fcveral  parts  ot  the  kingdom. 

For  the  regular  dirtribution  of  juftice,  there  are 
alfo  in  Irehnd,  as  well  as  in  England,  four  terms 
held  annually  for  the  dccifion  of  caufcs ;  and  four 
courts  of  juitice,  the  chancery,  king's-bcnch,  com" 
mon-plcas,  and  exchequer.  tu  3in 

fi' With  rcfped  to  the  trade  of  Ireland,  the  difcoju- 
ragemenLs  laid  upon  it  by  the  a<5t  of  navigation,  and 
ocher  laws  made  in  England,  are  lb  numerous,  that 
it  cannot  be  expelled  it  Ihould  flourilh  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree as  its  natural  fituation,  extended  coafts,  com- 
modious harbours,  bays  and  rivers  fcem  to  promife. 
The  chief  exports  of  Ireland  confill  of  linen  cloth 
and  yarn,  lawns  and  cambricks,  which  are  manufac- 
tured to  great  perfeftion,  and  exported  to  confider- 
able  advantage ;  the  Englilh  laws  giving  great  en- 
couragements to  this  branch  of  trade,  which,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  may  be  faid  to  be  the  fource  of  all 
the  wealth  in  Ireland.  To  tliefe  may  be  added,  wool 
and  woollen  yarn  exported  to  England  only  •,  beef, 
pork,  green  hides,  Ibme  tanned  leather,  calf-(l;ins 
dried,  great  quantities  of  butler,  tallow,  candles,  ox 
and  cow  horns,  ox  hair,  a  fmall  qtiantity  of  lead, 
copper-ore,  herrings,  dried  fifii,  rabbit-flcins,  and 
lur;  otter-lkins,  goat-fl<ins,  falmon,  and  a  few  other 
particulars.  Wool  and  yarn  are  allowed  to  be  ex- 
ported only  to  England  ',  but  from  the  thirft  of  gain, 
many  fliip-loads  are  fent  by  Health  to  Fraiice,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  woollen  trade  i  and  perhaps 
the  beft  method  of  preventing  it  for  the  futilre,  would 
be  to  reftore  the  woollen  manufa6lure  to  Ireland, 
at  leall  in  the  coarfe  branches  of  it,  and  to  make  it 
the  intereft  of  tliC  Iriili  to  employ  their  wool  at 
home,.  .  -  vKivijii .:, , 
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The  Irifh,  however,  enjoy  many  advantages  un- 
known to  Britons.  If  they  are  denied  fomc  privi- 
Itges  in  trade,  they  are  not  faddled  with  our  taxes 
and  hjavy  duties.  The  produdlions  of  their  country 
are  cheap  j  in  the  mctropohs  of  the  kingdom  beef 
fells  at  two-pence  per  pound,  turkies  at  one  fliilhng 
and  fix-pL-ncc,  and  a  variety  of  fi(h,  at  a  trifling 
rate.  French  claret  is  landed  at  little  more  than  one  • 
fliilling  per  bottle,  and  all  other  f)reign  commodi- 
ties (that  have  not  been  bleficd  with  a  Brittfli  cxcifc) 
may  be  Imd  in  the  fame  proportion. 

With  regard  to  the  other  adjacent  iflands  which 
arc  fubjefl  to  tl;c  crown  of  Great  Britain,  fomc  of 
them  (as  the  ifle  of  Wight,  of  Portland,  of  Thanet^ 
&C.)  are  comprized  within  fome  neighbouring  county, 
and  arc  therefore  to  be  looked  upon  as  annexed  to 
tiic  mother  ifland,  and  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land. Likewife  the  Orkneys,  and  many  more  that 
belong  to  Scotland.  But  there  are  others  which  re- 
quire a  more  particular  confideration. 

And,  firft,  the  Ifle  of  Man  is  a  diflind  territory 
from  England,  and  is  not  governed  by  our  laws  > 
neither  doth  any  ait  of  parliament  extend  to  it,  un- 
lefs  it  be  particularly  named  therein  -,  and  then  an 
a^  of  parliamen:  is  binding  there.     It  was  formerly 
a  fubordinate  feudatory  kingdom,    fubjedt   to   the 
Icings  of  Norway  •,  then  to  king  John  and  Henry  III. 
of  England ;   afterward  to  the  kings  of  Scotland  ^ 
and  after  various   grants,    it  fell  at   laft  into  the 
hands  of  the  dulce  of  Athol.     But  the  diftind  jurif- 
didion  o£  this  little  fubordinate  royalty  being  found 
inconvenient  for  the  purpoles  of  public  juftice,  and.^ 
for  the  revenue  (it  atFording  a  commodious  afylum 
for  debtors,  outlaws,,  and  fmugglers)  authority  was 
given  to  the  treafury  by  ftatutc  12  Geo.  I.  c.  28.  to/ 
purchafe  the  intereit  of  the  then  proprietors  for  the 
ule  of  the  crown ;    which  pui*chafe  was  at  length 
compleated  in  the  year  1765,    and    confirmed   by 
ilitute  5  Geo.  HI.  c.  26  and  39.  whereby  the  whole 
iiUnd  and^  all  its  dependencies,  fo  granted  as  afcre- 
fi:.' !.'..;  '  faid 
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faid  (except  the  landed  jproperty  of  the  Athol  fa- 
mily, their  manerial  rights  and  emoluments,  and  the 
patronage  of  the  bifhopric,  and  other  ceclefiaftical 
benefices)  are  unalienably  veiled  in  the  crown,  and 
fubjedcd  to  the  regulations  of  the  Britifh  cxcife  and 
ciiftoms. . 

The  iflands  of  Jerfey,  Guernfey,  Sark,  Alderney, 
and  their  appendages,  were  parcel  of  the  dutchy 
of  Normandy,  and  were  united  to  the  C^rown  of  Eng- 
land by  the  firft  princes  of  the  Norman  line.  They 
are  governed  by  their  own  laws,  which  are,  for  the 
moll  part,  the  ducal  cuftoms  of  Normandy,  being 
colledted  in  an  ancient  book  of  very  great  authority^ 
intitled,  le  Grand  Cotijitmier.  The  king's  writ,  or 
procefs  from  the  courts  of  Weftminfler,  is  there  of 
no  force  i  but  his  commifTion  is.  They  are  not 
bound  by  common  afts  of  our  parliaments,  unleft 
particularly  named.  All  caufcs  are  originally  deter- 
mined by  their  own  oiBcers,  the  bailiffs  and  jurats 
of  the  illands ;  but  an  appeal  lies  from  them  to' the 
king  in  council,  in  the  lall  refort. 

Bcfide  tbefe  adjacent  illands,  our  more  diftant  plan- 
tations in  America  and  elfewhere,  are  alfo  in  fome 
relpc^StS  fubjefl  to  the  Englilli  laws.     Plantations,  or 
colonies  in  diftant  countries,  are  either  fuch  where, 
the  lands  are  claimed  by  right  of  occupancy  only,  by 
finding  them  defart  and  uncultivated,  and  peopling- 
them  from  the  mother  country  ;  or  where,  when  al- 
ready cultivated,   they  have  been  either  gained  by 
conqueft,  or  ceded  to  us  by  treaties.    And  both  thefe- 
rights   are  founded  upon  the  law  of  nature,  or  at 
Icaft   upon  that  of  nations.      But   there   is  a    dif- 
ference between  thefe  two  fpecies  of- colonies,  with: 
rcfpc<lt  to  the  laws  by  which  they  are  bound.     For; 
it  hath  been  held,  that  if  an  uninhabited  country  b« . 
dii'covered  and  planted  by  Englifn  fubjc(5ls,  all  the 
Englilh  laws  then  in   being,   which  are  the  birth- j* 
right  of  every  lubjedl,  are  immediately  there  in  force.* 
But  this  miilt  be  underllood  with  many  and  very  great 
lelUidions.     Such  colonifts  carry  with  them  only  fa 
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much  of  the  Englifti  law,  as  is  applicable  to  their 
own  fituation,  and  the  condition  of  an  infant  colony; 
fuch,  for  inftance,   as  the  general  rules  of  inherit- 
ance, and  of  proteftion  from  perfonal  injuries.     The 
artificial  refinements  and  diftinftions  incident  to  the 
property  of  a  great  and  commercial  people,  the  laws 
of  police  and  revenue  (fuch  efpecially  as  are  inforced 
by  penalties)  the  mode  of  maintenance  for  the  efla- 
blifhed  clergy,  the  jurifdiftion  of  fpiritual  courts,  and 
a  multitude  of  other  provifions,  are  neither  neceflary 
nor  convenient  for  them,  and  therefore  are  not  ii| 
force.      What  fhall  be  admitted  and  what  rcjeftcd, 
at  what  times,  and  under  what  reftri<5tions,  muH, 
in  cafe  of  difpute,   be  decided  in  the  firft  inftance, 
by  their  own  provincial  judicature,  fubjedt  to  the  re- 
vifion  and  control  of  the  king  in  council ;  the  whol^ 
of  their  conftitution  being  ailo  liable  to  be  new- 
modelled  and  reformed,  by  the  general  fuperintenj- 
ing  power  of  the  legiQature  in  the  mother  country. 
But  in  conquered  or  ceded  countries,  that  have  al- 
ready laws  or  their  own,  the  king  may  indeed  alter 
and  change  thofe  laws  -,    bur,  till  he  does  actually 
thange  them,  the  ancient  laws  of  the  country  remain, 
unleS  fuch  as  are  againft  the  law  of  God,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  an  infidel  country.     Our  American  planta- 
tions are  principally  of  this  latter  fort,  being  obtained 
in  the  laft  century,  either  by  right  of  conqueft,  and 
driving  out  the  natives  (with  what  natural  juftice  fhall 
not  at  prefent  be  decided)  or  by  treaties.    And  there- 
fore the  common   law  of  England,   as  fuch,  has 
no  allowance  or  authority  there  -,  they  being  no  part 
of  the  mother  country,  bur  diftinft  (though  depen- 
dent) dominions.     They   are  fubjedt,    however,    to 
the  .control  of  the  parliament  •,  though  (like  Ireland, 
Man,  and  the  reft)  not  bound  by  any  a6ts  of  parlia- 
ment, unlcfs  particularly  named. 

With  refpeft  to  their  interior  polity,  our  colonies 

are  properly  of  three  forts.      i.  Provincial  eftablifh- 

tnents,  the  conftitutions  of  which  depend  on  the  re- 

fpedtive  commiflions  iffued  by  the  crown  to  the  go- 
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vernors,  and  the  inftrudions  which  ufually  accom- 
pany thofe  commifTi.ns  j  under  the  auchority  of  which, 
provincial  aflemblies  are  conftituted,  with  the  power 
of  making  local  ordinances,  not  repugnant  to  the 
Jaws  of  England.  2.  Proprietary  governments, 
granted  out  by  the  crown  to  individuals,  in  the  na- 
ture of  feudatory  principalities,  with  all  the  infe- 
rior regalities,  and  fubordinate  powers  of  legiflation, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  owners  of  counties 
palatine:  yet  ftill  with  thefe  exprels  conditions,  that 
the  ends  for  which  the  grant  .was  made,  be  fubflan- 
tially  purfued,  and  that  nothing  be  attempted,  which 
-m;iy  derogate  from  the  fovereignty  of  the  mother 
country,  3.  Charter  governments,  in  the  nature  of 
•civil  corporations,  with  the  power  of  making  bye- 
Jaws  for  their  own  interior  regulation,  not  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  England  -,  and  with  fuch  rights  and 
authorities  as  are  fpecialiy  given  them  in  their  fe- 
veral  charters  of  incorporation.  1  he  form  of  go- 
vernment in  moft  of  them  is  borrov;ed  from  that  of 
England.  'They  have  a  governor  named  by  the 
Jcing  (or  in  fome  proprietary  colonies  by  the  pro- 
prietor) who  is  his  reprefentative  or  deputy.  1  iiey 
fiavc  courts  of  judice  of  their  own,  from  whofe  de- 
<?irions  an  appeal  lies  to  the  king  in  council  here 
in  England.  Their  general  afTemblies,  which  are 
their  houfes  of  commons,  together  with  their  coun- 
cils of  tlate,  being  their  upper  houfes,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  king  cr  his  reprefentative  the  go- 
vernor, make  laws  fuited  to  their  own  emergencies. 
But  it  is  particularly  declared  by  .ftatute  7  and 
8  W.  III.  c.  22.  that  all  laws,  bye-laws,  ufages,  and 
cuftoms,  which  fliall  be  in  practice  in  any  of  the 
plantations,  repugnant  to  any  law,  rmde  or  to  be 
made  in  this  kingdom  relative  to  the  faid  plan- 
vtations,  fhall  be  utterly  void  and  of  none  effed:. 
i\nd,  becaufe  feveral  of  the  colonics  had  claimed 
the  fole  and  exclufive  right  of  imfofing  taxes  upon 
thcmfelves,  the  ftatute  6  Geo.  III.  c.  12.  cxprefsly 
declares,  that  all  his  majefty's  colonies  and  plan- 
tations 
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tatlons  in  America  have  been,  are,  and  of  right 
outyht  to  be,  fubordinate  to  and  dependent  upon 
the  imperial  crown  and  parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain i  who  have  full  power  and  authority  to  make 
laws  and  ftatutes  of  fufficient  validity  to  bind 
the  colonies  and  people  of  America,  fubjeds  of 
the  crovm  of  Great  Britain,  in  all  cafes  whatfo- 
cver.  "^''T  '* 

Thefe  are  the  feveral  parts  of  the  dominions  of 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  the  municipal 
laws  of  England  are  not  of  force  or  authority, 
merely  as  the  municipal  laws  of  England.  Moft 
of  them  have  probably  copied  the  fpirit  of  their 
own  law  from  this  original;  but  then  it  receives 
its  obligation,  and  authoritative  force,  from  being 
the  law  of  the  country.  * 

As  to  any  foreign  dominions  which  may  belong 
to  the  perfon  of  tUe  king  by  hereditary  defcent,  by 
piirchaie,    or  other  acquifition,    as  the  territory  of 
Hanover    -nd  his  majefty's  other  property  in  (Ger- 
many,   i'"    '  r'c  do   not  in  any    wife  appertain  to 
the  crown  c     *hefe  kingdoms,  they  are  entirely  un- 
connected with  the  lav/s  of  England,   and  do  not 
communicate  with  this  nation  in  any  refped  what- 
foever.      The   Englifh    legillature    had   wifely    re- 
marked the  inconveniencies  that  had  formerly  re- 
fulted  from  dominions  on  the  continent  of  Europe ; 
from  the  Norman  territory  which  William  the  Con- 
queror brought  with  him,  and  held  in  conjun<flion 
with  the  Englifh  throne  -,  and  from  Anjou,   and  its 
appendages,  v/hich  fell  to  Henry  II.  by  hereditary 
deicent.     They   had   feen  the   nation   engaged    for 
near  four  hundred  years  together  in   ruinous  wars 
for  defence  of  thefe  foreign  dominions ;  till,  hap- 
pily for  this  country,   they  were  loll  under  the  reign 
of   Henry  VI.       They  obferved,    that,    from  that 
time,  the  maritime  interefts  of  England  were  bet- 
ter underftood,  and  more  clofely  purfued :  that,  in 
confequence  of  this  attention,   the  nation,  as  foon 
as  fhe  had  reftcd  from  her  civil  wars,  began  at  this 
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period  to  flourifh  all. at  once;  and  became  iriucli 
*nore  confiderable  in  Europe,  than  when  her  princes 
were  poflefTed  of  a  larger  territory,  and  her  coun- 
cils diftradted  by  foreign  intercfts.  This  experience^ 
and  thefe  confiderations,  gSLvt  birth  to  a  condi- 
tional claufe  in  the  aft  of  fettlement,  which  vefted 
the  crown  in,  his  ppefent  m^efty's  illuftrious  houfe, 
*'  That  in  cafe  the  crown  and  imperial  dignity  of 
'**  this  realm  ^all  hereafter  come  to  any  perfon 
.*'  not  being  a  native  of  this  kingdom  of  England, 
**  this  naticm  (hall  not  be  obliged  to  engage  in  any 
*'  war  for  the  defence  of  any  dominions  or  terri- 
**  tories  which  do  not  belong  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
^Jand,  without  coflfent  of  parliament.'' 


rr.' 


[A  FT  Ell  tliis  review  of  the  Britifli  empire, 
we  have,  though  not  introduced  by  any  hiftorical 
narrative,  giyen  a  viejw  of  the  Englifli  drefs  at  two 
remarkable  periods,  which  when  compared  with  that 
cf  ourown  times,  m^y  amufe  fome  of  our  reader^.] 
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SHORT      VIEW 

of      THE 

NAVAL  TRANSACTIONS 
BRITAIN: 

t 

Beginning  with  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
ending  with  the  Peace  of  Versailles  in  762. 


THE  cxtenfifc  commerce  of*  Great  Britain  halv- 
ing increafcd  her  riches  and  power,  and  thcnc  - 
enabled  ner  to  acquire  a  very  relpeftable  infiucn<  a 
among  the  European  ftatea ;  fome  of  them  much  her 
fuperiors  in  extent  of  territory  and  numbers  of  peo- 
ple :  it  is  a  very  natural  fubjedt  of  inquiry  to  aflc  what 
peculiar  circumftances  operated  fo  happily  in  her  fa 
vour  ?  In  this  inveftigation,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
it  is  difcovered,  that  whatever  caufes  befide  might  co- 
operate 5  the  profperity  of  Britain  is  primarily  owing 
to  its  infular  fituation ;  and  to  its  being  an  ifland  of 
iuch  a  fize,  as  to  poflefs  fufficient  interi*  1  (Irength 
to  make  proper  improvement  of  its  extciicr  advan- 
tages.- 

Thefe  advantages  were  indeed  enjo' cd  but  in  part, 
before  the  two  kingdoms  underftc  ">  *  iheir  mutual  in- 
tereft  fo  weU  as  to  unite  together  in  one  empire^ 
England,  it  is  tfue^  was  aiways  formidable  before ; 
but  it  is  fince  that  happy  period  that  Great  Britain 
has  (hone  with  fuperior  luilre ;  and  (hewn,  what  a 
,  Vol.  VII.  O  brave 
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brave  and  a  free  people,  fo  fortunately  fituated,  can 
perform,  under  prudent  conduct,  for  their  common. 
inteitll. 

After  a  general  colleftion  of  voyages  and  travels, 
in  which  we  have  ranged  the  globe  at  large,  and  in- 
formed ourfelves  concerning  diftant  nations  j  as  we 
find  our  own  ifland  fo  peculiarly  calculated  for  a  ma- 
ritime power,  and  fo  eminently  dillinguiihcd  as  one  ^ 
it  Vf\\\  certainly  be  a  very  interefting  amufement  to  a 
Britifh  reader,  to  trace,  in  a  hiftorical  view,  thofe 
lignal  naval  tranfa^lions,  from  which  our  mariners 
have  derived  fo  much  glory,  and  oureoiintry  fuch 
capital  emoluments,  and  fuch  afcendancy  on  the 
ocean. 

Hngland  from  the  earlieft  ages  was  diftinguiflied  as* 
a  maritime  nation,  compared  withhtrcotemporaries 
at  the  fevcral  periods.  But  it  was  not  until  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  the  conftitution  began  to 
fettle  -,  and  a  commercial  intereft  to  take  place  of  the 
©Id  feudal  fyftem.  This  infpiredthe  government 
with  a  vigour  heretofore  little  known -,  the  effedls  of 
which  were  ftiewn  to  great  advantage  under  the  re- 
folute  princefs  with  whom  we  fhall  commence  a  re- 
view of  the  Britilh  marine. 


Perhaps  there  never  was  a  kingdom  in  a  more 
diftrefled  condition  than  England,  at  the  acceflion  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  engaged  in  a  war  abroad- 
for  the  intereft  of  a  foreign  prince  ;  at  home  the  peo- 
ple were  divided  and  diltraded  about  their  religious 
and  civil  concerns.  Thofe  of  the  reformed  religion 
had  been  lately  expofed  to  the  flames,  and  thole  of 
the  Roman  community  found  themfclves  now  in  a 
declining  ftare.  On  the  continent  we  had  no  allies ; 
in  this  very  ifland  the  Scots  were  enemies,  and  their 
queen  claimed  the  Englilh  crown.  The  exchequer 
was  exhaufted  -,  moft  of  the  forts  and  cafties  through- 
out the  kingdom  niouldering  into  ruins  •,  at  fea  we 
kad  loft  much  of  our  ancient  reputation  j.  and  a  too 
-  V  iharp 
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Iharp  fenfe  of  their  misfortunes,  had  dejeded  the 
whole  nation  to  the  laft  degree. 

Elizabeth  was  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  had 
quick  parts,  an  excellent  education,  much  pru.ience, 
and  withal,  what  fhe  inherited  from  her  father,  a  higli 
and  haughty  fpirir, .  qualified  by  a  warm  and  tender 
affection  for  her  people,  and  an  abfokite  contempt  of 
thofe  pleafiires,  by  the  indulging  w^iicli,  princes  are 
too  commonly  miUed.  She  received  the  compliments 
on  her  accelfion,  with  majefty  ;  and  (he  fupported  her 
dignity  even  in  her  dying  moments. 

The  firft  acl  of  the  queen's  government  was  afltrt- 
ing  her  independency.  She  made  an  order  in  coun- 
cil, in  the  preamble  of  which  it  was  recited,  that  the 
diftrefles  of  the  kingdom  were  chiefly  owing  to  the 
influence  of  foreign  counfels  irt  the  late  reign  •,  and 
therefore  the  queen  thought  fit  to  declare,  that  (he 
was  a  free  princefs,  and  meant  To  to  a6i;,  without  any 
farther  applications  to  Spain,  than  the  concerns  of 
her  people  abfolutely  required.  On  the  twenty-firft 
of  November,  when  (he  had  worn  the  crown  but  three 
days,  fhe  fent  orders  to  vice-admiral  Malyn,  to  draw 
together  as  many  (hips  as  he  could  for  the  defence  of 
the  narrow  Teas,  and  for  preventing  likewife  all  perfons 
from  entering  into,  or  pafTing  out  of  the  kingdom 
without  licence ;  which  he  performed  fj  ftriflly,  that 
in  a  (hort  time  the  council  were  forced  to  relax  their 
orders,  and  to  fignify  to  the  warden  of  the  Cinque- 
ports,  that  the  queen  meant  not  to  imprifon  her  lub- 
jedls,  but  that  perfons  might  pafs  and  repafs  about 
their  lawful  concerns. 

With  like  diligence,  provifion  was  made  for  the  (e- 
curity  of  Dover,  Portfmourh,  and  the  Ide  of  Wight, 
fo  tlwt  by  the  end  of  the  year,  the  kingdom  was  out 
of  all  danger  from  any  fudden  infult,  and  the  qurcn 
at  Icifure  to  confider  how  (he  might  farther  llrengthen 
it,  fo  as  to  render  all  v  e  projeds  oF  her  enemies  a  Dor- 
tive.  Her  entrance  on  government  had  the  farrie  ap- 
pearance of  wifdom  as  if  Ihe  had  been  years  upon  the 
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tlirone,  and  the  hopes  raifed  by  her  firft  actions  were 
fupported  and  even  exceeded  by  the  fteadinefs  of  her 
conduct ;  fo  that  by  a  firm  and  uniform  behaviour  fhe 
r(xured  the  reverence  and  affedilion  of  her  fubjedls  at 
home,  and  efl.abliflicd  a  charadlcr  abroad  that  pre- 
vented any  immediate  enterprizes  upon  her  dominions 
in  that  feeble  and  fUictuating  condition  in  which  flie 
found  them. 

In  the  month  of  April  1559,  peace  was  concluded 
with  France  •,  and  therein,  amongft  other  things,  it 
was  provided,  that,  after  the  term  of  eight  years,  the 
French  fliould  render  to  the  queen  the  town  of  Calais, 
or  pay  lier  fifty  thoufand  crowns  by  way  of  penalty. 
In  this  treaty,  tlie  Dauphin  and  the  queen  of  Scots 
were  alfo  included  :  but  this  was  very  indifferently 
performed  ;  for  the  French  immediately  began  to  fend 
over  great  forces  into  Scotland,  where  they  intended, 
i^rft  to  root  out  the  proteftant  religion,  and  then  to 
liave  made  themfclves  entirely  matters  of  the  king- 
dom. This  proceeding  fo  alarmed  the  nobility  of 
Scotland,  that  they  applied  for  protection  to  Qiieen 
Elizabeth  ;  who  forefeeing  the  confequence  of  fuffer- 
4ng  the  French  to  eftablifli  an  intcreft  in  Scotland, 
determined  to  fend  thither  afliftance  both  by  land 
und  fea. 

In  the  mean  t'ume  a  drift  but  legal  inquiry  was  made 
into  the  lofs  of  Calais  in  the  late  reign.  The  Lord 
Wentworrh,  on  whom  many  afperfions  had  fallen, 
Svas  very  fairly  tried  and  honourably  acquitted  by  his 
»pecrs  i  but  the  captains  Chamberlain  and  Harlelton, 
•were  condemned,  though  the  queen  thought  fit  to 
j|^^)ardon  them.  As  for  Lord  Grey,  his  gallant  defence 
of  the  fortrefs,  wher^^in  he  was  governor,  exempted 
tiim  from  any  profecution  j  inltead  of  which,  he  was 
appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  that  were 
to  march  into  Scotland.  The  fleet  was  commanded 
by  Admiral  Winter,  which  failed  up  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  blocked  up  Lcith  by  fea,  while  the  army  of 
^he  Scots  lords,  and  the  Englilli  auxiliaries  under 
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Lord  Grey,  befieged  it  by  land,  and  in  a  very  fliort 
I'pace  forced  the  French  garril'on  to  capitulate.  Thus 
all  the  defigns  of  France  on  that  fide,  were  en- 
tirely broken,  and  the  queen  left  to  look  to  her  own 
concerns,  which  Ihe  did  with  fuch  diligence,  that  in 
two  years  fpace,  religion  was  rellored,  the  principal 
grievances  felt  under  the  former  gov'-rnnient  re- 
tlrellcd  ;  bafe  money  rakcn  away,  the  fo  rs  throughout 
the  kingdom  repaired,  and  trade  brougLL  into  a  tiou- 
rifliins:  condition. 

But  above  all,  the  navy  was  the  queen's  peculiar 
ca;e-,  flie  direfted  a  moft  exad  furvey  of  it  to  be 
made,  a  very  ftrift  enquiry  into  the  caufes  of  its  de- 
cay, and  the  fureft  means  by  which  it  might  be  re- 
covered. She  illued  orders  for  preferving  timber  Ht 
for  building,  directed  many  pieces  of  bral's  cannon  to 
be  call,  and  encouraged  the  makina;  gunpowder  here 
at  home,  which  had  been  hitherto  brought  from 
abroad  at  a  vail  expencc.  For  the  fecurity  of  her 
fleet,  which  generally  lay  in  the  river  Medway,  fiic 
built  a  llrong  fortrefs,  called  Upnore-Caltlc.  The 
wages  of  the  leamen  Ihe  raifed,  enlarged  the  number, 
and  augmented  the  falaries  of  her  naval  oflicers ;  drew 
over  foreigners  Ikilled  in  the.arts  relating  to  naviga- 
tion, to  inilrud  her  people,  and  by  the  pains  i\\e  took 
in  thefe  affairs,  excited  a  fpirit  of  emulation  among 
her  fubjefts,  who  began  every  where  to  exert  them- 
felves  in  like  manner,  by  repairing  of  ports,  and 
building  vcflTcls  of  all  Tizes,  efpeciaily  large  and  ftout 
fliips,  ht  for  war,  as  well  as  commerce.  From  all 
which,  as  Mr.  Camden  tells  us,  the  queen  juftly 
acquired  the  glorious  title  of  the  Restorer  of  naval 

POWER,    and  SOVEREIGN  of  the  NORTHERN   SEAS',    In- 

fomuch,  that  foreign  nations  were  ftruck  with  awe  at 
the  queen's  proceedings,  and  were  now  willing  re- 
fp.dfully  to  court  a  power,  which  had  been  fo  lately 
the  objed  of  their  contempt. 

The  civil  diflentions  in  the  kingdom  of  France, 
which  gave  the  court  a  pretence  for  oppreffing  thole 
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of  the  reformed  religion,  whom  tlicy  called  Hugue- 
nots, produced  in  the  year  1562,  very  delliructive 
conlequences  to  thdr  neighbours.  The  French  pro- 
teltants  had  long  fiicd  to  Elizabeth  for  protection, 
§nd  offered  to  pot  the  port  of  Havre  de  Grace,  thca 
ifnlled  Newhaven,  into  her  hands ;  which  (lie  at  length 
accep.tetl,  and  fent  over  Anibrofe  Dudley,  earl  of 
Waiv.'ick,  in  the  montii  of  Se(-t<'mber  1562,  with  a 
confidcrable  licet,  and  a  good  body  of  troops  on 
boird,  who  entered  into  the  town,  and  kept  polkifion 
of  it  lill  the  twenty-ninth  of  July  fallowing. 

The  rr.king  i:ito  our  liands  this  place,  proved  of 
infnuie  dttrirnent  to  tlic  Fiench  ;  ior  liie  court  having 
dtcia'.cd  all  Hnghfti  iliips  good  pri;ie,  fo  long  as  the 
queen  held  that  port,  llie  louiid  hcrfolf  obliged  10 
iiUie  a  like  procluiiHtion  •,  whereupon,  fuch  numbers, 
of  privateers  were  fitted  out  from  Kn^^diih  ports,  and 
iVom  >sewhaven,  tliac  tl'.c  Jpoil  they  made  is  almolt 
incrcdihk".  A  maritime  power  iihjured,  irulead  of 
cxpollulating,  immediately  makes  reprifals,  and  there- 
by ext'jrts  rpolrrjcs  frciii  ilie  aporeflbrs  made  fenfibie 
of  their  pafL  milt.;ke.  Uut  by  degrees  this  fpirit  of 
]^rivareering  grew  to  fuch  a  height,  rhat  th.e  queen  far 
jier  ovv'n  fsfcty,  and  the  honour  of  the  nation,  was 
obliged  to  reilrain  it. 

i  I'.ilip  II.  of  vSpain^  from  the  time  of  Qtiecn  Eli- 
zabeth'' accefliv/n  to  the  throne,  had  dealt  with  her 
very  deceitfully,  io:relimes  pretending  to  be  her  firm 
friend,  at  others,  feck  jig  every  occafion  to  injure  and 
moklt  her  fubjcds,  whicli  he  had  more  frequent  op- 
portunities of  cioing,  from  the  great  commerce  they 
carried  on  in  Flandeis.  Yet,  while  thefe  things  dif- 
turbed  the  nation's  tranquillity  in  a  certain  degree, 
France  and  the  L.ow  Countries,  were  much  more 
grievoufly  torn  through  religious  difputes,  which  by 
degiecs  kindled  a  civil  war.  The  proteftants  being 
the  vtakeft,  and  withal  the  moil  injured  party,  the 
queen  was  inclmed  to  favour  them,  and  to  aiibrd  them 
feme  allillancc,  th9U2h  Ihc  was  ;:iot  willing  abfolutely 
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to  break  either  with  the  moft  Chridian^  or  with  the 
'Catholic  king. 

In  the  midft  of  ihefe  difficulties,  the  queen  took 
every  opportunity  to  encourage  her  people,  in  profe- 
cuting  new  ichemes  of  trade  abroad,  or  purfuing 
what  might  be  an  irr.provement  of  their  lands  at 
Jiome.  With  this  view  Ihe  fometimes  contributed 
iliips,  fometimes  gave  money,  ar  others,  entered 
into  parcnerlhip :  in  (hort,  Ihe  ncgletlcd  nothing 
which  might  ftiew  her  maternal  tendernefs  for  ail  her 
fubjedls. 

The  provinces  of  Zealand  and  Holland  had  now 
delivered  themfelves  from  the  Spanilh  bondage,  and 
were  growing  confiderable  in  the  world  by  their  ma- 
ritime power.  I'his  however,  had  a  bad  cffe6t  on 
the  difpolition  of  the  common  people,  who  became 
infufferably  inli^lent  to  all  their  neighbours,  and  par- 
ticularly to  us  who  had  been  their  principal  bene- 
fa6tors.  Their  pretence  for  this  was,  our  corrcipond- 
ing  with  the  inh.ibitants  of  Dunkirk,  who  were  their 
enemies.  At  firft,  therefore,  rhey  took  only  fuch 
/hips  as  were  bound  to  that  port ;  but  by  degrees 
they  went  farther,  and  committed  fuch  notorious 
piracies,  that  the  queen  was  ag:un  forced  to  fend  the 
compLroUer  of  the  navy,  Mr.  Holllock,  with  a  imall 
fquadron  to  fea,  who  quickly  drove  the  Dutch  fri- 
gates into  their  harbours,  and  fent  two  hundred  of 
their  feamen  to  prilbn.  The  queen,  not  fatisfied  with 
this  punifhmenjt,  fent  Sir  William  Winter,  and  Ro- 
bert Beale,  Eiq;  to  deaiand  rcditution  of  the  goods 
taken  from  her  fubjecls  -,  which,  however,  they  did 
not  obtain  ;  and  on  this  account  the  Dutch  fa6lcrs 
here  fuffcred  feverely. 

But  as  for  fuch  refugees  of  all  nations,  as  fled  hither 
for  the  fake  of  religion,  fhe  not  only  received  them 
kindly,  but  granted  them  various  privileges,  in  order 
to  induce  them  to  ftav,  and  fix  here  the  manufadures 
jn  which  they  had  laboured  in  their  own  countries. 
U'his  policy  iucceeded  io  well,  that  Cokhefter,  Nor- 
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v;ich,  Yarmouth,  Canterbury,  and  many  other  places 
were  filled  with  thofe  induftrious  foreigners,  who 
taught  us  to  weave  variety  of  fiik  and  worfted  ftufFs  -, 
while  many  alio  from  Germany  were  fent  into  the 
North,  where  they  employed  themfelves  in  mining, 
making  fdt-petre,  forging  all  forts  of  tools  made  of 
iron,  which  were  arts  ablblutcly  unknown  to  us  be- 
fore theii  arrival. 

1  he  growth  of  this  kingdom's  power  and  com- 
merce, being  fo  confpicuous,  left  King  Philip  of 
Spain,  the  molt  penetrating^  prince  of  his  time,  no 
room  to  doubt,  that  his  projeds  for  aflTuming  the  fu- 
pream  dominion  of  Europe,  or  at  lead  the  abfolute 
dircdlion  of  it,  would  be  rendered  entirely  abortive, 
unlcfs  fome  method  could  be  contrived  for  ruining 
England  at  once.  The  catholic  king  had  three  points 
in  view,  not  for  diftrefiing  only,  but  for  deftroying 
Queen  E'lizabeth,  and  utterly  Subverting  the  E^nglilh 
ilate.  The  iirft  of  thefe  was,  uniting  againfl:  her, 
under  colour  of  religion,  moll  of  the  princes  and 
Itates  abroad  j  which,  by  the  afliftance  of  the  pope, 
joined  to  his  own  cxtcnlive  influence,  he,  in  a  good 
meafure,  efiecled.  His  fecond  point  was,  perplexing 
the  queen  at  home,  by  countenancing  the  popilh 
faftion,  and  by  maintaining,  at  a  vaft  expence,  fuch 
fugitives  as  fled  from  hence,  in  which  he  was  like- 
wife  for  fome  time  fuccefsful.  The  laft  thing  King 
Philip  had  at  heart  was  the  providing,  as  fecretly  as 
might  be,  fuch  a  force  as,  with  the  afiiftance  of  his 
other  fchemes,  might  enable  him  to  make  himfelf 
entirely  mailer  of  England  at  once  :  to  which  end  he 
with  great  diligence  Jbught  to  increafe  his  maritime 
power,  and  upon  the  pretence  of  his  wars  in  the 
Netherlands,  to  keep  under  the  command  of  the 
prince  of  Parma,  one  of  the  ableft  generals  that,  or 
perhaps  any  age  ever  produced,  fuch  an  army  in  con- 
flant  readinefs  there,  as  might  be  fufficient  to  atchieye 
this  conqueft,  when  he  fliould  have  a  fleet  ftrong 
enough  to  proted  thtni  in  their  paflTage.     In  the  prq- 
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iecutlon  of  thefe  deep  laid  proje6ls,  Philip  met  with 
many  favourable  circumftances,  which  might,  and 
very  probably  did,  ftrongly  flatter  his  hopes :  parti- 
cularly, the  death  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  which  ilain- 
cd  the  character  of  Elizabeth  in  foreign  courts  •,  and 
his  own  acquifition  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  by 
which  he  gained  avail  acceflion  of  naval  ftrengih. 

Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  miniftcrs,  were  too  pene- 
trating, and  had  too  quick,  as  well  as  certain  intelli- 
gence, to  be  at  all  in  the  dark,  as  to  the  purpofe  of 
the  king  of  Spain  ;  and  their  prudence  was  fuch,  that 
by  every  method  pofTible,  they  prepared  to  dilappoint 
him,  without  difclofmg  their  apprehenfions  to  the 
world.  With  this  intent  they  laboured  to  convince, 
foreign  dates,  that  King  Philip  was  a  common  enemy, 
and  that  he  aimed  alike  at  fubduing  all  his  neigh- 
bours ;  which  being  alio  ilridly  true,  had,  un- 
doubtedly, a  proper  weight.  In  the  nexi:  place,  pains 
were  taken  to  cultivate  a  clofcr  corrcfpoiidence  with 
his  difcontented  fubjefts  in  the  Netherlands,  and  to 
furnilh  them  with  money,  and  fecretly  with  other 
aids,  whereby  they  were  enabled  to  give  fome  check 
to  his  power,  both  by  fea  and  land.  Our  own  pri- 
vateers were  allowed  to  pafs  into  the  Weil  Indies, 
where  they  carried  on  an  illicit  trade,  not  more  to 
their  own  profit  than  the  public  benefit :  for,  by  this 
means,  they  gained  a  perfe6l  acquaintance  with  the 
ports,  rivers,  and  fortrefles  in  the- Weft  Indies,  with 
the  nature  of  the  commerce  tranfadled  there,  the  me- 
thod of  fliaring  it  by  fair  means,  or  of  deftroying  it  by 
force.  Thus,  notwithftanding  their  immenle  wealth, 
and  cxtenfive  dominions,  the  Englifh  were  in  fome 
meafure  a  match  for  the  Spaniards,  in  all  places  and 
•It  r.ll  points. 

But  ft'll,  the  great  fecrct  by  which  the  queen  de- 
feated all  King  Thilip's  political  inventions,  feems  to 
have  been  fcarcely  known,  to  mod  of  the  writers,  who 
have  undertaken  to  acquaint  us  with  the  tranfaflions 
of  her  reign.     It  was  in  reality  this  j  (he  difcovered 
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the  principal  infiruiYjenrs  he  intended  to  make  ufe  of 
for  licr  det'  rndion  •,  but  inftead  of  expofing  or  dellroy- 
ingthc^m,  (he  contrivtdfo  to  manage  them  by  her  crea- 
tures, as  to  make  chcm  a6tually  tulfill  her  purpofes, 
though  they  remained  all  ihe  time  t^ois  and  penlioncrs 
to  Spain. 

The  queen's  apprehenfions  of  the  Spaniard's  dc- 
fi^ns,  were  certain!;'  conceiVLd  much  earlier  than  mod 
of  our  hiilonans  imagine,  as  appears  from  tlie  (late- 
papers  in  her  reign  ;  among  which,  from  the  year 
1574,  we  meet  with  nothing  more  frequent,  than 
inftrudions  for  viewing  fortihcations,  examining  the 
condition  of  our  forts,  enquiring  into  the  ftrengtii, 
and  pofture  of  our  mihtia,  taking  frequent  mullers  ; 
and,  in  fine,  forming  from  all  thcfe  enquiries,  a  brief 
ftaie  of  the  military  and  naval  power  of  her  domi- 
nions :  whereby  ir  appears,  that  the  able  men  through- 
out En<dand,  were  computed  to  be  one  hundred, 
eighty-two  thoufand,  nine  hundred,  twenry-nine,  by 
which  v/ere  intended  ferviceable  men  ;  and  of  fuch 
as  v/ere  armed,  and  in  a  continual  capacity  of  ading, 
there  were  fixty-two  thoufand,  four  hundred,  and 
fix:y-twoi  and  of  light  horfe  two  thouiand  live  hun- 
dred fixty-fix.  In  an  account  of  the  royal  navy  in 
1578,  it  all'.)  appear?,  that  it  confided  ot  no  more 
than  twenty-four  ftiipj  of  all  fizes.  Ihe  largelt  was 
called  the  Triumph,  of  the  burthen  of  a  thoufi\nd 
tons  i  the  fmallefl:  was  the  George,  which  was  under 
fixty  tons.  At  the  fame  time,  all  the  (liips  through- 
out iMiglanl,  cf  an  hundred  tons  and  upward,  were 
buc  one  hundred  thirty- five ;  and  all  under  an  hun- 
dred, and  upward  ot  forty  tons,  were  fix  hundred 
and  fixty  fix. 

It  muft  give  every  candid  and  attentive  reader  a 
very  higli  idea  of  the  wildom  and  fortitude  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  her  minillers,  when  he  is  told,  thit 
during  the  whole  time  Spain  was  providing  fo  formid- 
able an  invafion,  they  were  alfiduoufly  employed  in 
cherifhing  the  commerce  and  naval  power  of  Eng- 
-  .  land; 
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hnd;  without  fuffering  themfelves  to  be  at  all  intimi- 
tlatcd,  either  by  the  enemy's  boafts,  or  by  the  intelli- 
i:^cncc  they  had  of  their  great  ftrcngth  and  vail  prepa- 
rations. To  diftrefs  King  Philip  in  brir\ging  home  his 
trcailires  from  the  Welt  Indies,  m.uiy  adventurers 
were  licenftd  to  cruife  in  thole  fcas,  and  the  queen* 
herielf  lent  fome  fliips  for  this  purpofe.  To  delay  the 
invalion  as  much  as  pofiible,  or  if  it  had  been  pra<fti- 
cable,  to  defeat  it,  the  queen  fent  a  ilout  fleet  under 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  1587,  to  Cadiz  i  where  that  ad- 
miral performed  rather  n\ore  than  could  be  cx- 
pedcd  :  for  he  forced  fix  gallies  which  were  defigned 
to  have  guarded  the  port,  to  Ihelter  themfelves  under 
the  cannon  of  their  caflles,  and  then  birnt  a  hundnrd 
(hips  and  upward  in  the  bay,  all  of  which  were  laden 
with  ammunition  and  provifions.  From  thence  he 
faik-d  to  Cape  St.  Vincent,  where  he  furprized  fome 
forts,  and  entirely  dellroycd  the  filhing  craft  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

A'^riving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tayo,  and  undcr- 
ftanding  that  the  Marquis  de  Santa  Cruz  lay  hard  by, 
with  a  fquadron  of  good  Ihips,  he  challenged  him  to 
come  out  and  fight ;  but  the  marquis,  who  was  one 
of  the  bed  fcamcn  in  Spain,  adhering  clofely  to  his 
mailer's  orders,  ciiofe  rather  to  let  Drake  burn  and 
dcilioy  every  thing  on  the  coaft  than  hazard  an  en- 
gagement. Sir  Francis,  having  done  this,  (leered  for 
the  Azores,  where  he  took  a  large  ihip  homeWard 
bound  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  added  as  much  to 
his  profit,  as  his  former  glorious  exploits  had  done  to 
his  reputation  ;  and  fo  returned  home  in  triumph. 
This  expedii  ion  delayed  the  Spaniards  for  fome  months  j 
but  in  the  fpring  of  the  next  year,  his  enormous  fleet 
being  almoti:  ready.  King  Philip  gave  orders  that  ic 
ihould  rendezvous  at  Linx)n,  in  order  to  pals  from 

thence  to  F.n'^hnd. 

,.0 

His  catholic  majefl:y  prtlumed  fo  much  on  the  force 
of  this  extraordinary  flett,  i/inerior  certainly  to  any 
thing  that  had  been  fitted  out  for  ages  before,  that 
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inllead  of  concealing  its  ftrength,  he  caufed  a  very 
accurate  account  ot  it  to  be  publifhcd  in  Latin,  and 
molt  of  the  languages  Ipoken  in  Europe,  except  Eng- 
lilh.  This  piece  was  dated  May  20th,  1588;  and 
according  to  it,  the  mod  happy  Armada,  as  it  was 
therein  ililcd,  (afterward  chriltcncd  by  the  pope  the 
Invincible  Armada)  confided  of  130  (hips,  in  all 
57,868  tons ;  on  board  which  were  8450  mariners, 
f  9,295  foldiers,  2088  flaves,  and  2630  pieces  of 
cannon.  Befide,  there  was  a  large  fleet  of  tenders, 
with  a  prodigious  quantity,  of  arms  on  board,  intend- 
ed for  liich  as  fhould  join  them.  There  were  alfo  on 
board  this  fleet  124  volunteers  of  quality,  and  about 
180  monks  of  feveral  orders. 

The  command  of  the  whole  was  originally  dcfigncd 
to  have  been  vefted  in  the  abovemcntioncd  marquis 
de  Santa  Cruz,  a  nobleman  of  known  valour,  and 
great  experience,  of  which  he  had  given  high  proofs 
in  the  famous  battle  of  Lepanro;  but  he  dying,  the 
duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  Don  Alphonfo  de  Gufman, 
was  appointed  in  his  ftead,  rather  on  account  of  his 
fuperior  quality  than  his  diilinguiflied  merit.  Under 
him  ferved  Don  Martinez  de  Ricalde,  an  old  ex- 
perienced Bifcaneer,  who  had  the  diredlion  of  all 
thing?,  and  by  whofe  advice  the  general  was  entirely  led. 

In  the  firft  place,  the  queen  took  care  to  give  pro- 
per information  to  all  foreign  Hates,  of  the  nature 
and  intent  of  this  proje6l  of  the  king  of  Spain's,  point- 
ing out  to  them,  not  her  own,  but  their  danger,  in 
calc  that  monarch  Ihould  prevail ;  which  method  be- 
ing as  prudently  carried  into  practice,  as  it  was  wifely 
contrived,  the  king  of  Denmark,  at  the  requeft:  of 
her  nmbaflador,  laid  an  embargo  on  a  very  ftrong 
fquadron  of  fliips  hired  for  the  ufe  of  King  Phihp  in 
his  dominions.  I'he  Hanfe-Towns,  determined 
enemies  at  that  time  to  England,  retarded,  however, 
the  fliips  they  were  to  have  fent  to  Spain,  which, 
though  a  very  feafongble  adl  of  prudence  then,  proved 
fatal  to  thera  afterward.     King  James  VI.  of  Scotland 
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buried  all  his  rcfcntments  for  his  mother's  death,  and 
fteadily  adhered  to  his  own,  by  following  the  queen's 
interefts.  The  French  were  too  wife  to  afford  the 
Spaniards  any  help  ;  and  the  Dutch  fitted  out  a  con- 
fiderable  navy,  for  the  fervice  of  the  queen,  under  the 
command  of  Count  Juflin  of  NalTau. 

A  Lift  of  the  Englirti  Fleet,  under  the  Command  of 
Charles  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  Lord  High 
Admiral. 


Men  of  war  belonging  to  her  majefty. 

Other  (hips  hired  by  hf  r  majefty  for  this  fervice, 

Tenders  and  ftore-ftiips, 

J*'urniflied  by  the  city  of  London,  being  double 

the  number  the  queen  demanded,   all  v/ell- 

manned,  and  throughly  provided  with  am- 
munition and  provifion. 
Tenders  and  ftore-fliips, 
J'urniflied  by  the  city  of  Briftol,  large  and  ftrong 

(hips,  and  which  did  excellent  fervice, 
A  tender. 
From  Barnftaple,  merchant-fliips  converted 

into  frigates, 
From  Exeter,  '        ) 

A  ftout  pinnace. 
From  Plymouth,  ftout  fliips,  every  way  equal 

to  the  queen's  men  of  war, 
A  fly- boat, 
Under  the  command  of  Lord  Henry  Seymour, 

in  the  narrow  feas,  of  the  queen's  flups  and 

vefTels  in  her  fervice, 
$hips  fitted  out  at  the  cxpencc  of  the  nobility, 

gentry,  and  commons  of  England, 
By  the  merchant-adventurers,  priir.e  Ihips,  and 

excellently  well  furnilhed, 
Sir  William  Winter's  pinnace. 
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The  lift  at  larr^e  given  by  Mr.  Entick,  makes  them 
amount  to  197  (hips.  The  quantity  of  guns  carried 
by  the  Enghlh  fleet  is  not  to  be  found  •,  but  thou^^h  wc 
outnumbered  the  Spaniards  in  veflels,  the  Englilh 
fleet  was  greatly  interior  both  in  tonnage,  and  in  the 
number  of  men. 

The  En^lifli  fleet  was  commanded  by  Charles  Lord 
Howard  ot  Effingham,  then  high-admiral,  who  had 
under  him  for  his  vice-admiral,  Sir  Francis  Drake  •, 
for  his  rear-admiral.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  abun- 
dance of  experienced  ofliccrs,  who  had  fignalized  their 
courage  and  conduct :  their  orders  wt- re  to  lie  on  the 
weftern  coafl:,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  receive  the 
enemy.  Lord  Henry  Seymour,  in  conjunftion  with 
Count  Naflau,  cruized  on  the  coaft  of  Flanders,  the 
better  to  prevent  the  prince  of  Parma  from  making 
any  defcent,  as  it  was  cxpedled  he  would  attempt  to 
do  with  the  army  under  his  command. 

In  regard  to  a  land-force,  the  queen  had  three 
armies  •,  the  firil  confided  of  20,000  men,  cantoned 
along  the  Ibuthern  coafl:  -,  another  of  22,000  foot  and 
I  oco  horfe,  which  was  encamped  near  Tilbury,  under 
the  command  of  the  earl  of  Leiceflier;  the  third, 
which  was  made  up  of  34,000  foot,  and  2000  horfe, 
all  chofen  men,  was  for  the  guard  of  the  queen's 
perfon,  their  commander  being  the  Lonl  Hunl'don, 
a  brave,  adlive,  and  reiblute  nobleman,  the  queen's 
near  relation. 

The  Spanifli  fleet  failed  from  the  river  of  Lifbon, 
on  the  firll  of  June,  N.  S.  with  as  great  pomp,  and 
as  fanguine  hopes,  as  any  fleet  ever  did.  The  king's 
inflrudtions  to  the  duke  of  iVledina  Sidonia,  were  to 
repair  to  the  road  of  Calais,  in  order  to  be  joined 
there  by  the  prince  of  Parma,  and  then  to  purfue  fuch 
further  orders  as  he  fhould  find  in  a  iealed  letter  de- 
livered to  the  general  with  his  inilruftions.  It  was 
further  recommended  to  him,  to  keep  as  clofe  as 
pofliiblc  to  the  French  fhore,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Englilh  from  having  any  intelligence  of  liis  approach ; 
X  and 
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jinil  in  cafe  he  met  our  fleet,  he  was  to  avoid  fighting 
to  the  iitmoll  of  his  power,  and  to  endeavour  only  to 
defend  himfclf.  But  in  doubling  the  North-cape,  the 
fleet  was  feparated  by  foul  weather,  which  obliged 
the  general  to  fail  to  the  Groyne,  where  ho  re- 
afiTembled  his  (hips,  and  had  intelligence,  dut  tlic 
F-ngliili  fleet,  believing  dieir  expedition  laid  afid.,  v.as 
put  into  Plymouth. 

Upon  this  he  held  a  council  of  v/ar,  lu  confidcr 
whether  they  Iliould  ?dhere  llridly  to  the  king's  order, 
or  embrace  this  favourable  oprortunirv  ot  burnifTr 
the  Englilh  fleet  in  their  harbour  j  an  aitcmpt  cer- 
tainly not  impraditable.  After  a  long  debate,  where- 
in many  were  of  a  contrary  opinion,  it  was  lelblvcd 
to  attempt  the  Englilh  fleet  -,  anJ  this  chicliy  at  the 
inftigation  of  Don  Diego  Flores  de  Va'des,  admiral 
of  the  Andalufian  fqnaJron.  The  prettnce,  indeed, 
was  very  plauflble  i  and,  but  for  an  unforcfeen  ac- 
cident, they,  had  certainly  carried  their  point.  The 
firft  land  they  fell  in  with  was  the  Lizard,  which  they 
miftook  for  the  Ram*s-head  near  Plymouth  -,  and  be- 
ing toward  night,  ftood  oflf  to  lea,  till  the  next  morn- 
ing. In  this  fpace  of  time  they  were  defcricd  by  a 
Scots  pirate,  one  Captain  Fleming,  who  bore  away 
immediately  for  Plymouth,  and  gave  the  lord  admiral 
notice  •,  which  proved  the  utter  ruin  of  their  defign, 
as  well  as  the  foie  caufe  of  the  prciervation  of  th;:  Eng- 
lifli  fleet. 

The  feafon  was  fo  far  advanced,  and  the  Englifh 
had  fo  little  intelligence  of  the  Spaniard's  departure^ 
that  their  fleet  was  not  only  returned  into  port,  but 
feveral  of  their  Ihips  alfo  were  already  laid  up,  and 
their  feamen  difcharged.  The  admiral,  however^ 
failed  on  the  firil  notice,  and  though  the  wind  blew 
hard  into  Plymouth  Sound,  got  out  to  fea,  with  great 
difficulty.  The  next  day,  being  the  20th  of  July, 
they  faw  the  Spanifli  navy  drawn  up  in  a  half-moon, 
failing  flowly  through  the  channel,  its  wings  being 
near  fcven  miles  afunder.     The  admiral  fufFered  thcnx 
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to  pafs  by  quietly,  that,  having  the  advantage  of  the 
■wind,  he  might  the  better  attack  them  in  the  rear; 
which  he  pertormcd  with  equai  courage  and  fuccefs : 
and  though  Don  Martinez  de  Ricalde,  did  all  that 
it  was  poflible  for  a  brave  officer  to  do,  yet  they  were 
put  into  the  utmnll  diforder,  and  many  of  them  re- 
ceived confiderablc  damage.  More  had  been  done, 
but  that  a  great  part  of  the  Englifh  fleet  lay  at  too 
great  a  diftance,  to  that  the  admiral  was  forced  to  wait 
for  them. 

The  night  following,  a  Dutch  gunner,  who  had 
been  ill  treated  by  I'ome  Spanifti  officers,  fet  fire  to 
the  fhip  on  board  which  was  their  treafure  -,  nor  was  it 
without  great  difficulty,  that  the  flames  were  extin- 
guiflicd.  The  greatelt  part  of  the  money  was  put  on 
board  a  galleon  commanded  by  Don  Pedro  de  Valdez, 
which  foon  after  fprung  her  foremafl:  •,  and  being  thus 
d:i"abled,  and  the  night  very  dark,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  He  fent  her  captain  to  Dart- 
mouth, and  left  the  money  on  board  to  be  plundered 
by  his  n)en.  The  next  day  was  fpent  by  the  Spanifli 
general  in  difpofing  his  fleet,  iflTuing  orders  to  liis 
officers,  and  difpatching  an  advice-boat  to  haden  the 
duke  ot  Parma  •,  by  giving  him  an  account  of  the 
great  lofs  he  had  Mlrcady  fufix?red,  and  the  extream 
danper  lie  was  in.  On  the  twenty-third  they  fought 
ag  in,  with  variety  ot  iucccfs,  which  however  demon- 
ftrated  to  the  S pan i arils,  that  the  mighty  bulk  of  their 
iliips  wa<i  a  difadvaiuape  to  them,  their  Ihot  flying 
over  the  heads  ot  the  F.ngiilh,  while  every  bullet  of 
theirs  took  place. 

On  the  twenty-fourth,  the  Knglilh  were  able  to  do 
little  for  want  of  ammunition  •,  but  a  fiipply  arriving 
in  the  evening,  the  admiral  made  all  ncccflary  difpo- 
fuions  for  attacking  the  Spaniards  in  the  midll  of  the 
night  i  dividing  his  fleet  into  four  fquadrons,  the  firft 
commanded  by  himfelf,  the  lecond  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  tiie  third  by  Admiral  Hawkins,  and  the  fourtlv 
by  Captain  Martin  Frobiflicrj  but  a  dead  calm  pre- 
vented 
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vented  tlie  execution  of  his  defign.  On  the  twenty- 
fifth,  one  of  the  Sp.milh  ibip^  was  taken;  and  Oii  the 
twcnty-fixth,  the  admiral  relblved  to  nfiake  n  :>  tiirchcr 
attempts  upon  them,  till  they  flioiild  enter  the 
Itreig'its  of  Dover,  v/here  he  knew  Lord  Hc:nry  Sc  y- 
niour,  and  .Sir  Willi.im  Winter,  waited  for  them  with 
a  frefli  fquadron.  He  alio  took  this  oppjriunity  of 
knighting  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  Lord  SheiFieki, 
Roger  lownlend,  Admir.il  Hawkins,  and  Captain 
Frobillier,  fur  their  gillant  behaviour  tiironghout  the 
engagement. 

The  wind  favourinp;  the  Spanifli  fleer,  they  conti- 
nued their  courfe  up  the  channel,  with  the  Englifli 
fhips  clofe  in  their  rear.  The  ftrength  of  the  Spa- 
niards had  not  only  alarmed,  but  excited  ihe  courage 
oF  the  whole  nation  -,  inibmuch,  that  every  man  of 
quality  and  fortune  was  ambitious  of  difcinguifhing 
himfelf,  by  appearing  upon  this  oecafion,  againd  the 
common  enemy.  With  this  public  fpirited  view,  the 
e.irls  of  Oxford,  Northumberland,  and  Cumberland, 
.Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  Sir  Waller  Ra- 
leigh, Sir  Thomas  Vavafor,  and  many  others,  fitted 
out  fliips  at  their  own  expence,  and  went,  moll  of 
them  in  perfon,  to  attend  the  admiral.  Men  of  lower 
rank  Ihewed  their  zeal  and  loyalty  by  fending  ammu- 
nition and  provifions  •,  and  lb  unanimous  were  all 
men  agaiaft  thefe  foreigners,  that  even  tlie  papifts, 
wiiom  the  Spaniards  expected  to  have  found  in  arnT:, 
were  glad  to  wipe  away  the  afperfions  whicii  had  Ixcn 
thrown  upon  them,  by  ferving  as  common  foldiers. 
.  When,  therefore,  the  SpanilL  llei-t  anchored  on  the 
twenty-feventh  of  July  before  Calais,  tlie  Englifh  ad- 
miral had  with  him  near  a  hundred  and  forty  fliijs, 
which  enabled  him  to  gall  the  enemy  extreamly. 
Bur,  perceiving  on  the  twenty-eighth,  that  the  Spa- 
niards had  lb  difpofed  their  larger  Ihips,  that  it  would 
be  a  very  diHicult  matter  lo  put  them  a::aiii  into  dif- 
order,  he  refob^ed  to  pra6lil'e  an  expedient  Vm%  be- 
fore in  contemplation  in  cafe  the  enemy  (hould  hc)vc 
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come  up  the  river  Thames ;  which  was  converting 
feme  of  their  vvorft  veflejs  into  fire-fhips.  This  me- 
thod he  accordingly  piirllied,  filling  eight  large  barks 
with  all  forts  ot  combiilVible  matter,  and  fending 
them  under  tl.e  command  of  the  Captains  Young  and 
Prowfe,  about  midnight,  into  the  thickeft  part  of  the 
Spanilh  fieet,  where  they  fpeedily  began  to  blaze ; 
and,  as  the  admiral  had  forcfeen,  obliged  the  navy 
to  feparate,  and  each  fliip,  by  (leering  a  different 
courfe,  to  leek  its  own  fafety.     This  is  the  firft 


c- 


count  we  meet  with  of  fire-fhips  being  ufed  in  fca- 
engagements. 

The  next  day  a  l.irge  galeafs  ran  afhore  on  the  fajids 
of  Calais,  where  fiie  was  plundered  by  the  Kngliih. 
Defirous,    however,    of  attempting   fumcwhat,    the 
Spaniards  again  rendczvoufcd  near  Graveling  ;   where 
they  waited  fome  time,  in  hopes  the  prince  of  Panna 
would  have  come  out :    but  in  this  they  were  difap- 
pointed,  whether  through   the  want  of  power,  or  of 
will,  in  that   great  general,  is    uncertain.     At  lad, 
finding  tliemfelves  hard  prefTed  by  the  Englifh  fleet, 
which  continued  to  make  a  terrible  fire  upon  them,, 
ihey  made  a  bold  attempt,  to  have  retreated  through 
the  Urcights  of  Dover  :   but  the  wind,  comino;  about 
with   hard  gidts  at  north-weft,  drove  them  on  the 
coaft  of  Zealand  ♦,  but  Cjon  after  fteering  to  the  fouih- 
wcft,  they  tacked  and  got  out  of  danger.     The  duke 
de  Medina  Sidonia  took  this  opportunity  of  calling  a 
council  of  war-,  whereir>,  after  mature  deliberation,  it 
was  relolved,  that   tlierc  were  now  no  hopes  left  of 
fncceeding,  and   therefore,    the   moft  pruiltnt  thing 
they  could  «io,  was  to  drop  their  tlefign  and  to  lave- 
as  many  fliips  a.s  polfible.  '    ' 
•   This  refolution  being  once  fixed,  was  immediately 
carried  into  execution,  and  the  whole  Spanifh  navy 
made  all  the  lail  they  could  for  their  own  coaft,  going 
north  about,  which  expoled   them  to  variety  of  un- 
forefeen  dangers.     The  Englifli   admiral  very   pru- 
dently fent  Lord  Henry  Seymour  with  a  ftrong  fqua- 
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dron  to  cruize  on  the  coaft  of  Zealand,  to  prevent 
any  danger  from  their  joining  with  the  prince  of 
Parma,  and  afterward  left  them  to  purfue  their  coiirfe. 
When  the  Spanifli  fleet  arrived  on  the  Scots  coall, 
and  found  that  care  was  every  where  taken  they 
fliould  meet  with  no  fupply,  they  threw  their  horles 
and  mules  overboard  ;  and  fuch  of  them  as  had  a 
•  proper  (lore  of  water,  bore  away  diredly  for  the  bay 
of  Bifcay,  with  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  making 
in  all  about  twenty-five  fhips.  The  red,  about  forty 
fail,  under  the  command  of  the  vice-admiral,  ftood 
over  for  the  coalt  of  Ireland,  intending  to  have  wa- 
tered at  Cape  Clare.  On  the  fecond  of  September, 
however,  a  tempcll  arofe,  and  drove  molt  of  themi 
afhore,  fo  that  upward  of  thirty  fliips,  and  many 
thoufand  me;n,  periihed  on  tlie  IriHi  coaft. 

Some  likewil'e  were  forced  a  fecond  time  into  the 
Englilli  channel,  where  they  were  taken,  lome  by 
the  Englifh,  and  fome  by  the  Rochellers.  Several 
very  large  vcflcls  were  loft  among  the  weftern  illes, 
and  upon  the  coaft  of  Argyleftiire.  Out  of  thefe, 
about  five  hundred  perfons  were  faved  ;  who  came 
into  Edinburgh,  in  a  manner  naked  •,  and,  out  of 
mere  charity,  v.ere  cloathed  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  J  who  alfo  attempted  to  fend  them  home  to 
Spain.  Bur,  as  if  misrbrtunes  were  always  to  attend 
them,  they  were  forced  in  their  pafiage  upon  the 
coaft  of  Norfolk,  and  obliged  to  put  into  Yarmouth ; 
where  they  ftayed,  till  advice  was  given  to  the  queen 
and  council :  who  confidering  the  miferies  they  had 
already  felt,  and  not  v/il!ing  to  appear  lefs  compal- 
lionate  than  the  Scot-^,  fuDcred  them  to  continue  their 


voyage. 


Thus,  in  the  fiiort  fiMce  of  a  month,  this  mighty 
.  -fleer,  which  had  been  no  Ids  than  three  years  pre 
paring,  was  deftroyed  and  brought  to  nothing.  Of 
one  hundred  and  liiirty  fliips,  there  returned  buc 
fifty-three  or  four  •,  ar.d  of  t!ie  people  embarked  there 
perillicd  twenty  thoulimd  n^en  xz  U-att.     \\c  may  beft 
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form  an  idea  of  their  lofs,  from  the  precaution  taken 
by  King  Philip  to  hide  it,  which  was  publifhing  a 
piX)cianiation  toprohiOit  mourning.  As  to  the  cou- 
rage and  conltancy  he  txpreffed  upon  this  occafion, 
it  is  certain,  that  the  lord  treafurer  I'urleigh  received 
intelligence  "  That  the  king  fliouid  lay,  after  mals, 
"  that  he  would  fpend  the  wealth  ot  Spain,  to  one  of 
**  thofe  candlcfticks  upon  the  altar,  rather  than  not 
•*  revenge  himitlf  upon  the  Englilh."  His  future 
condudt  agreed  fo  exadly  with  this  threatning,  that 
we  may  wc  11  conclude,  if  he  did  not  fay,  he  thought 
fo,  and  was  therefore  far  from  being  fo  unmcA^d  at 
this  difafter  as  is  commonly  reported.  What  might 
in  feme  meafure  juftify  his  refentmtnr,  was,  the  fall- 
ing out  of  this  mifchief,  through  the  breach  of  his 
©rders,  which  is  well  remarked  by  a  writer  of  our 
own :  for,  if  the  king's  inftrudlions  had  been  pur- 
fued,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  Qiieen  Elizabeth*s 
government  had  run  the  utmoft  hazard  of  being  over- 
turned. 

The  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  efcaped  punifliment, 
through  the  interelt  of  his  wife  •,  but  as  for  Don 
Diego  Flores  de  Valdez,  whofe  perfuafions  induced 
the  general  to  take  that  ralh  flep,  he  was  arrerted  as 
loon  as  he  fet  foot  on  fliore,  and  conducted  to  the 
caftle  of  St.  Andero;  after  which,  he  was  never 
heard  of  more.  The  fame  writer,  from  whom  we 
have  this  particular,  remarks  alfo  an  error  in  the  con- 
dud  of  the  Englilh  ;  viz.  that  they  did  not  attack  the 
Spanifh  fleet  afrer  it  arrived  before  Graveling  ;  which, 
however,  he  alTures  us,  was  not  through  any  fault  in 
the  admiral,  but  was  occafioned  througli  the  negli- 
gence of  fomc  under-officers,  who  had  the  direftion 
of  the  military  flores,  and  had  been  too  fparing  of 
powder  and  ammunition.  Otherwife,  he  tells  us,  it 
"was  thought,  the  duke  de  Medina  Sidonin,  at  the 
perfuafion  of  his  confeflbr,  would  have  yielded  both 
Jiimfelf  and  his  fliips,  which,  it  fcems,  were,  inth.t 
particular,  not  at  all  bcuer  provided.     This  would 
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have  been  a  conquefl:  indeed,  a  conquefl  equally  glo- 
rious and  important,  the  lofs  of  which,  ought  to 
teach  pofterity,  not  to  be  too  hafty  in  cenlliring 
great  officers,  or  too  remils  in  punifhing  little  ones. 

The  queen  having  intelligence  that  the  Spaniards 
meditated  a  fecond  attempt  upon  her  dominions,  re- 
folved,  like  a  wife  princtfs,  to  find  them  work  at 
home  i  in  order  to  which,  in  thr  fpring  of  the  year 
1589,  fhe  exprefled  her  royal  intention  of  affiliing 
Don  Antonio  to  recover  his  kingdom  of  Portugal. 
The  expedition  was  undertaken  partly  at  the  qnecn's 
charge,  and  partly  at  the  expcnce  of  private  perfons. 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  Sir  John  Norris,  were  joint 
commanders  ;  and  the  whole  navy  conlilled  of  146 
fail.  To  which  nlfo  the  Dutch,  as  much  interefted  as 
we,  joined  a  fmall  fquadron. 

This  armament  landed  near  Corunna,  commonly 
called  the  Groyne,  which  place  they  attacked,  burnt 
the  adjacent  country,  together  with  many  magazines 
of  naval  (lores ;  they  then  reimbarjced  their  forces,  and 
failed,  as  they  had  at  firit  defigned,  for  the  river  of 
Lifbon.  On  their  arrival  before  Peniche,  the  troops 
were  landed  ;  the  place  quickly  furrendered  to  Don 
Antonio  ,  and  from  thence  the  wholj  army  marched 
by  land  toward  Lifbon  •,  where  they  expeded  to  hav« 
met  the  fleet  under  the  command  or"  Sir  Francis 
Drake  :  but  he  Hnding  it  impoflible  to  proceed  up  the 
river  widi  iafecy  to  her  majeily*s  (hips,  Itaid  at  the 
callle  of  Cafcais,  which  place  he  took,  and  alio  feized 
fixty  lail  of  (hips  belonging  t.)  the  Hanfe-Towns, 
laden  with  corn  and  ammunition;  which,  with  about 
1 50  pieces  of  cannon,  were  the  principal  fruits  of  this 
voyage.  It  was  inc'/^ed,  intended,  to  have  gone  to 
the  Canaries  •,  but  by  this  time  the  (bldiers  and  failors 
were  10  v/eakcncd  with  fickncfs,  that  it  was  thought 
more  expedient  to  return,  fn  their  pafT^ge  home  they 
landed  at  Vicro,  took  and  nlundercd  it;  and  havinj^ 
made  fome  addition  to  their  booty,  reached  England  ; 


afiei  having  been  about  ten  weeks  abroad. 
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This  expedition  was  inexprcITibly  deftrudlive  to  the 
Spaniards,  difappointed  all  their  dcfigns,  weakened 
their  naval  force,  and  fpread  a  mighty  terror  of  the 
Englilli  arms  through  their  whole  dominions.  But  a$ 
to  any  advantages  which  the  proprietors  reaped,  they 
were  but  very  inconfiderable  •,  and  the  generals  met 
with  a  cold  reception  in  England.  The  chief  grounds 
of  their  niiilarriage  were  in  thofc  days,  when  men 
could  bcft  judge,  held  to  be  theltr.  Firll,  I'hey  were 
but  indifferently  manned  and  v:6lualled.  Secondly, 
Their  landi.tig  at  the  Groyne  was  contrary  to  their  in- 
ftiudions  ;  gave  the  men  an  opportunity  of  drinking 
new  wines,  and  expofed  them  to  a  great  and  unne- 
ceu'ary  loJs.  Thirdly,  Tlie  dilagrcement  of  the  ge- 
nerals before  Lilbon,  defeated  the  remaining  part  of 
their  dclign  •,  whereas,  if  in  purfuance  of  their  inllruc- 
tions,  they  had  failed  diredly  to  the  coalh  of  Portugal, 
and  landed  their  forces  there,  it  is  more  than  probable, 
they  had  efivdually  placed  Don  Antonio  upon  the 
throne  of  Portugal,  which  would  have  given  a  deadly 
ilroke  to  the  power  of  Spain. 

The  difappointments  which  happened  in  this  voy- 
age, did  not  difcourage  either  the  queen  or  her  fub- 
jeds  from  purfuing  the  war  by  fea.  In  order  to  this, 
her  majefty  fettled  a  part  of  her  revenue  for  the  ordi- 
nary fupply  of  the  navy,  amounting  to  about  nine 
thoufand  pounds  a  year :  and  by  exprelTinj^  a  very 
high  efteem  for  fuch  young  lords,  and  other  peribns 
ot  diftindion,  as  had  (hewn  an  inclination  to  the  fea- 
fervice,  fhe  encouraged  others  to  undertake  yet  greater 
things.  Amongft  thefc,  the  jarl  of  Jumberland  par- 
ticularly diftinguidied  nimfelf  by  fitting  out  a  (lout 
Iquadron,  in  the  furrner  of  liie  year  1589,  with 
which  he  failed  to  tht  Tertcra  iflafic'%  where  he  diJ 
the  Spaniards  incredib'e  miichief,  aiid  obtained  ccn- 
liderable  advantaij-es  fui  hinilelf,  and  f»r  his  friends. 

In  1590,  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Sir  Martin  Fro- 
biflier  were  at  fca  with  two  fquadrons ;  and  by  im- 
peding the  return  of  the  Spanilh  plate-fleets  from 
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America,  and  other  ferviccs,  kept  King  Philip  en- 
tirelv  employed  at  home*,  though  his  rhouglus  were 
Hill  bufy  in  contriving  another  expedition  againll 
England.  The  fucceeding  year,  Lord  Thomas 
Howard,  fecond  Ion-  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  faded 
with  a  fquadron  to  the  iQands,  in  hopes  of  iiitencjn- 
ing  the  Spanifli  fleet  from  the  Well  Indies-,  \v!ikh 
now  was  forced  to  return  home.  In  tiiis  he  had  pro- 
bably fucceeded,  if  his  force  had  been  great  r ;  but 
having  no  more  than  (even  of  the  queen's  fliips,  and 
about  as  many  fitted  out  by  private  adventurers,  he 
very  narrowly  efcaped  being  totally  dcftroyed  by  ti;c 
Spaniards. 

In  1 59 1,  the  earl  of  Cumberland  made  another 
expedition  :  and  in  1592,  Sir  Martin  Frobifher,  and 
Sir  John  Boroughs,  infefted  the  Spanilh  coaft,  and 
did  much  mifchief  In  1594,  the  queen  fcnt  a  fmall 
Kjuadron  to  fea,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Martia 
Frobiflier,  to  reduce  the  port  of  Breft:  in  Bretagne, 
which  the  king  of  Spain  had  taken,  by  the  afilftance 
of  the  Leaguers  in  France,  from  King  Henry  IV". 
A  place  that  if  it  had  beei.  long  kept,  n)ull  have  beea 
very  troublefome  to  that  monarch,  it^  ,1  would  have 
given  the  Spaniards  great  advantages  iigainll  us.  It 
was  rtrong,  as  well  by  fituation,  as  by  die  art  and 
expence  employed  in  fortifying  it  -,  and  had,  befide, 
a  nui.'jrous  garrifon  of  S[janilh  troops.  Sir  John 
I^, orris,"  v  ith  a  fn.all  Englilh  army-,  formed  the  fiege 
by  la  \d  ;  Sir  Martin  FrobKher,  with  only  four  men 
of  war,  forced  an  entrance  into  the  harbour ;  and 
haviPj^  thus  blocked  up  the  place  by  fea,  landed  his 
Tailors,  and  in  conjunclion  with  Sir  John  Norris, 
llormed  the  fo:i  ;  v/hich,  though  gallantly  defended, 
was  taken  i  with  t'lc  lol's  or  abundance  of  brave 
men  ;,  and  amongii  them,  mny  be  reckoned  Sir  Man  in 
himlc^'-,  who  died  in  ch.e  wounds  he  received  in  that 
Krvice.  llie  fame  year  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  Sir 
Jv)hn  Hawkins  fiiled  en  their  Uit  expedition  into  r'ic 
V'.  J\  Indies, 
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Tlie  Sp.iniarcl.i,  who  HUlom  abandon  any  defigri 
thry  cncc  i  ndirtiik",  wt  iv  all  this  time  employed  in 
a'.ll-mL'lin^  and  Cvjui'^pinfr  anotl.er  licet  lor  England  •, 
and  as  an  eninjil  of  their  intentions,  in  the  year  1595, 
Don  Dijgo  Brocherr>,  with  tour  <:>;.illies,  arrived  in 
MoLint's-Bay,  in  Cornwall,  and  landing  with  all  his 
men,  burnt  three  little  pla  cs  •,  but  without  killing  or 
taking  \o  much  as  a  lingle  man.  This,  however, 
alarmed  the  nariop,  and  engaged  the  queen  to  under- 
take An  invafion  ot  the  Spanifh  dominions,  to  prevent 
any  fiich  future  vilits  to  her  own  j  in  order  to  which, 
a  (lout  fieec  and  a  numerous  army  were  provided,  un- 
der the  moll  exper'enced  officers  of  thofe  times. 

The  true  delign  of  this  expedition,  was,  to  deftroy 
the  Spanilh  fleet  in  the  port  of  Cadiz,  and  to  make 
themlllves  matters  of  that  rich  city.  The  force  em- 
ployed was  very  great,  not  lefs  in  all  than  1 50  fail ; 
of  which,  126  were  men  of  war-,  but  ofthefe,  only 
feventecn  were  the  queen's  fhips,  the  rdl  were  hired 
from  traders  and  fitted  for  this  voyage.  On  board 
this  mighty  fieet,  were  embarked  upward  of  yoco 
men.  I'he  joint  commanders  of  the  expedition  were, 
the  earl  of  Ellex,  and  tlie  lord  high-admiral  (Howard) 
aflided  by  a  council  of  war.  I'here  was  belide,  a 
Dutch  fquai-'ron»  undtr  the  command  of  Admiral 
Van  Dtivenvoord,  conliiting  of  twenty-four  fliips, 
v/ell  mmncd  and  vicluailed.  This  navy  lay  for  fomc 
time  at  Piyn.outh,  till  all  things  could  be  got  ready  ; 
and  then,  en  the  firft  ot"  June  1596,  iailed  for  the 
coail  of  Sr;v.ti  with  a  fair  wind,  and  the  good  withes 
of  all  their  ecu;, trymen. 

They  were  io  happy  as  to  arrive  in  fight  of  Cadiz  on 
the  twci^tiethi  of  tiie  fame  month,  beiore  they  were 
eitiier  looked  .or,  or  fo  much  as  apprehended.  They 
found  the  town  indifferently  well  fortified,  and  de^ 
fended  by  a  Uiong  caftlc.  In  the  port  were  fifty-nine 
SpanKh  Ihins  ;  ainonL^il  them,  .many  laden  with  trea- 
fure,  arid  ninerern  or  twenty  g allies.  Some  time  was 
Icil  bciore  their  comini?  to  a  rclolution  how  to  ad, 
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owing  to  the  joint  command  :  for  the  earl  of  Eflex, 
who  was  young  and  warm,  aff\.(5ted  to  dictate  ;  while 
the  admiral,  who  had  as  much  courage,  and  more 
experience,  could  not  brook:  bein;^  contiouled.  At 
jali",  it  was  determined  to  attack  the  fhips  in  the  haven, 
hctorc  any  attempt  was  made  upon  the  town  -,  where- 
upon a  new  difficulty  arofe,  which  vva5,  who  Ihould 
command  this  attack.  In  the  execution,  fome  errors 
were  committed,  through  the  too  great  heat  and 
eniLihit'.on  of  the  coiDmanders  •,  but  others  much 
more  grob  and  iatal  by  the  Spaniards ;  who,  when 
they  found  themfelves  compelled  to  fiy,  did  it  wiih- 
out  any  of  thofe  precautions  wher-by  they  might  iiave 
provided  lor  their  fafcty  :  lor  inftead  of  runr.mg  their 
ihips  alhorc  under  the  town,  where  tliey  would  have 
been  covered  by  ihcir  own  artillery,  and  where  at  leall 
their  men  might  have  gone  afliore  in  fafcty,  they  ran 
them  up  the  bay,  as  far  from  the  enemy  as  pohible  ; 
by  whicli  means,  part  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Kng- 
lilh,  and  the  relt  were  burnt. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  earl  of  EflTex  landed  his  men 
quietly,  the  enemy  dH\ii..^  u  ftrong  fort,  from 
which  they  might  '.  ve  done  him  much  mifchief: 
three  regiments  alfo  were  fent  to  make  themfelves 
mafters  of  the  cauieway  which  unites  the  ifland  to  the 
main.  This  they  performed  with  very  fmall  lofs ; 
but  afterward  quitted  it  again,  which  gave  the  gallies 
an  opportunity  of  efcaping  •,  another  overfight,  for 
which  no  account  can  be  given.  The  lord  admiral, 
hearing  the  earl  was  landed,  landed  alfo  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  forces,  doubting  much  whether  his 
lordfhip  could  have  kept  the  piace  :  and  while  the 
two  generals  were  employed  in  reducing  the  city.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  was  fenc  to  feize  the  Ihips  in  the  har- 
bour of  Port-Real;  to  prevent  which,  the  duke  of 
Medina  ^idonia  caufed  them  to  be  fet  on  hre,  and 
burnt,  whereby  twenty  millions  were  buried  in  the 
{^i.  Tiie  city  and  its  forts  they  pjflejred  for  a  fort- 
night i  and  the  earl  of  Eflex  was  very  dcfirous  of  be- 
ing 
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ing  left  there  with  a  garrifon,  however  fmall  ••  which 
wab,  notwithllanding,  over-ruled  by  the  council  oi* 
war.  It  was  then  agreed  to  fail  to  Faro,  in  the 
k'n|.^dom  of  Algarve,  where  they  found  the  place  dc- 
fcrtcd  by  its  inhabitants,  and  void  of  any  thing  that 
could  be  made  plunder.  To  repair  this  difappoint- 
mcnt,  the  carl  of  Ivfiex  was  for  failing  to  the  Azores, 
there  to  wait  for  tiiC  Eall  India  Ibips  j  but  in 
this  too  he  was  over- ruled,  bccaufe  there  was  ^  giTac 
complaint  of  the  want  of  provifion  and  ammunition 
on  board  the  fleet.  In  their  return,  they  looked  into 
the  ports  of  Groyne,  Ik.  Andero,  and  St.  Sebaftian, 
where  they  expected  to  find  fliips,  but  met  with 
none  •,  end  after  this,  nothing  remarkable  happened 
till  their  arrival  in  England,  wiiich  was  on  the  eighth 
of  Auguft  the  fame  year.  They  brought  with  them 
two  galleons,  one  hundred  brafs  guns,  and  an  im- 
menfe  booty  •,  the  defire  of  keeping  which,  is  con- 
ceived to  have  hindered  them  from  performing  more. 
In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1597,  the  king  of  Spain 
fitted  out  a  frefti  armada  from  Lifbon,  compofed  not 
only  of  his  own  fiiips  and  gallies,  but  alfo  of  all  that 
he  could  take  up,  and  hire  in  Italy,  or  elfewhere. 
On  board  of  thefe,  he  embarked  a  great  body  of 
troops,  efpecially  of  the  Irifli,  intending  to  have  in- 
vadetl  both  England  and  Ireland  i  but  the  winds  dif- 
appointed  him,  fcattered  his  fleet,  and  thirty- fix  fail 
were  call  away.  In  the  mean  time  the  queen  fitted 
out  another  fleet  of  40  men  of  war  under  the  com* 
maud  of  the  carl  of  Eflfex,  with  an  intent  to  inter- 
cept the  plate-fleet  near  the  Azords,  after  burning 
fuch  veflTels  as  were  in  the  harbours  of  the  Groyne  and 
1  errol.  They  failed  from  Plymouth  the  9th  of  July  ; 
but  a  llorm  arifing,  they  were  forced  back  thither 
again,  and  did  not  fail  the  fecond  time  till  the  7th 
of  Auguft.  They  ufed  their  beft  endeavours  to  per- 
form the  firlT:  part  of  their  inltrudions,  but  finding 
it  imprad liable,  they  thought  it  expedient  to  fl.eer 
for  the  iilands.  In  thij  voyage  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
7  .  ihip 
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fliip  fpriing  her  mad,  which,  however,  did  not  hin- 
der him,  when  he  had  repaired  his  lofs,  frotn  pro- 
ceeding to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  Me  had  Icarce 
begun  to  wood  and  water  there,  before  the  earl  of 
tltex  lent  him  orders  to  follow  him  to  Fayal,  which 
illand  the  general  himfelf  intended  to  attempt.  Ra- 
leigh obeyed  him  ;  but  not  finditig  Eflcx  on  his  ar- 
rival, and  perceiving  that  the  people  were  fccuring 
their  goods,  throwing  up  retrenchments,  and  making 
every  other  preparation  neceflary  for  their  defence, 
he  with  the  advice  of  his  officers  refolvcd,  in  cafe 
Elfcx  did  not  arrive  in  four  days,  to  attempt  the  re- 
dudion  of  the  iflanJ,  which  accordingly  he  perform- 
ed :  but  though  he  got  reputation  by  this  exploit, 
yec  he  loll  the  njcncral's  friendlhip,  lb  that  a  coldnef$ 
thenceforth  prevailed,  which  afterward  encreafed  to 
open  oppofirion  and  the  molt  rancorous  hatred. 

After  Elfex's  arrival  they  failed  together  to  Gra- 
ciofa,  v.'hich  immediately  llibmitted.  Here  the  ge- 
neral intended  to  have  liaid  -,  and  if  he  had  done  fo, 
undoubtedly  it  had  anlwerrd  his  purpofe,  and  lie  h:id 
taken  the  whole  Spanilh  licet :  but  being  too  ealily 
brought  to  alter  his  purports,  he  took  another  mc- 
rhod,  which  gave  the  Spaniards,  who  arrived  the 
next  day,  an  opportunity  of  proceeding  for  Tcrcera, 
with  the  lofs  of  no  moi'e  than  three  (liips,  winch  were 
taken  by  Sir  William  Monibn.  The  rclt  of  the  fleer, 
conliiling  of  about  thirty-leven  fail,  arrived  liifcly  in 
the  port  of  Angra,  which  was  well  defended  by  Icve- 
ral  forts  •,  fo  that  on  mature  deliberation,  it  wx^  judg- 
ed impraclica'.^le  to  attempt  any  thing  there  with  rea- 
fonable  hopes  of  liicccfs. 

I'he  earl  of  Eliex,  vexed  at  this  difappointmenr, 
refolved  to  do  lomewhat  of  confequence  before  he 
returned  •,  and  therefore  landing,  furprifed  the  t  >wri 
of  V^illa  Franca  and  plundered  it :  afcer  which  he  re- 
imbarked  his  forces,  and  prepared  for  his  return 
'home.  In  his  pafiage  he  had  the  good  luck  to  take 
,a  very  rich  Spaniili  Ihip,  which  lell   into  his  fleet, 
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miftaking  it  for  their  own.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Spaniards  were  meditating  great  dcfigns.  The  ab- 
ftnce  of  the  Englilh  fleet  gave  them  an  opportunity 
of  fending  out  their  fquadrons  from  the  Groyne  and 
Ferrol.  With  thefe  they  intended  to  have  made  a 
defcent  in  Cornwall,  and  to  have  pofTeffed  themfelves 
of  the  po.'t  of  Falmouth.  The  SpaniQi  admiral  pro- 
ceeded to  the  iflands  of  Scilly,  almoft  within  fight  of 
our  fhore :  but  it  fo  happened,  that  a  very  high  ilorm 
arofe,  which  entirely  leparated  their  fleet.  In  this 
ilorm  eighteen  capital  ftiips  were  lofl:,  feveral  forced 
into  Englilh  ports  were  taken,  and  the  Spanilh  ad- 
mirers fchemes  thereby  entirely  difconcerted.  Nor 
did  our  fleet  elcape  the  fury  of  this  tempeft;  but 
with  much  difficulty  reached  the  wefliern  coaft  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  month  of  06tober. 

In  1598,  the  earl  of  Cumberland  fitted  out  a  fqua- 
dron  of  eleven  fail  at  his  own  expence  ;  wirh  which 
he  firfl:  attempted  to  intercept  the  Lifbon  fleet  in  its 
paflage  to  the  Eafl:  Indies.  Being  difappointed  in  that, 
he  failed  to  the  Canaries,  where  he  made  a  defcent  on 
the  ifiand  of  Lancerota,  plundered  it,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  America,  where  he  promifed  himfelf  great 
things.  The  place  he  fixed  upon  was  the  ifland  of 
Puerto  Rico,  where  he  landed,  and  took  the  capital 
with  fmall  lofs.  This  city  he  determined  to  keep, 
with  an  intent  to  have  eruifed  from  thence  upon  the 
Spanifh  coafts  ;  but  he  was  quickly  convinced  that  the 
defign  was  impraflicable,  difeafes  fpreading  amongft 
his  foldiers  and  feamen  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  conqucft. 

In  1599,  there  was  a  great  fleet  fitted  out  by  the 
quecn*s  command  :  but  it  Teems  rather  with  an  intent 
to  watch  the  Spaniards,  than  to  undertake  any  other 
cnterprize  of  importance  -,  fince  after  remaining  about 
three  weeks  in  the  Downs,  it  was  again  laid  up.  Yet 
the  equipping  this  fleet  had  a  great  efi"'e6t:  upon  Spain, 
and  all  the  powers  of  Europe  •,  for  it  was  drawn  tc 
gether  in   twelve  days  tiaie,    well  vidlualled,    and 
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throughly  manned,  which  fhewed  the  ftrength  of  our 
maritime  power,  and  how  much  it  was  improved 
fince  1588.  The  next  year,  being  1600,  Sir  Richard 
Levifon  was  fent  to  intercept  the  plate-fleet  •,  which 
defign,  though  it  was  well  contrived  and  wifely  exe- 
cuted, yet  failed.  In  i6or,  the  fame  admiral  was 
employed  in  Ireland,  where  he  did  good  fcrvice,  in 
obliging  the  Spaniards,  who  had  landed  a  confiderable 
body  of  forces,  to  relinquifli  their  defign,  and  with- 
draw out  of  that  ifland. 

In  1602,  the  fame  admiral,  in  conjundbion  with  Sir 
William  Monfon,  was  employed  in  an  expedition  for 
intercepting  the  galleons,  which  had  infallibly  taken 
effect,  if  the  Dutch  had  fent  their  fquadron,  agree- 
able to  their  engagements  with  the  queen.     Notwith- 
ftandinff  this  difappointment,  they  continued  on  the 
coaft  of  Portugal,  and  at  length  refolved  to  attack  a 
galleon  which  lay  with  eleven  gallies  in  the  road  of 
Cerimbra  ♦,  which  was  one  of  the  mod  gallant  ex- 
ploits performed  in  the  whole  war.     The  town  of  Ce- 
rimbra was  large  and  well  built  with  free-flone,  de- 
fended by  a  good  citadel  well  furnifhed  with  artillery. 
Above  the  town,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  flood 
the  abbey,  fo  fortified  as  to  command  the  place,  the 
citadel,  and  the  road.     The  galleon  was  moored  clofe 
to  the  Ihore,  fo  as  to  defend  by  its  fire,  part  of  the 
citadel  and  part  of  the  town  :  the  gallies  had  fo  flank- 
ed and  fortified  themfelves,  that  they  were  able  to 
make  a  great  fire  upon  the  Englifh  fleet,  without  re- 
ceiving any  damage  themfelves,  till  fuch  time  as  our 
fhips  were  jufl:  before  the  town.     Yet,  in  fpite  of 
thefe  and  many  other  difadvantages,  the  Englifh  ad» 
mirals  refolved  to  attack  them ;  which  they  did  on 
the  3d  of  June.    A  gale  of  wind  blowing  frefh  about 
two  in  the  morning,  the  admiral  weighed,  and  made 
the  fignal  for  an  attack.     The  vice-admiral  did  the 
like,  and  foon  after  they  fell  upon  the  enemy  with 
great  fury  ;  and  though  the  Spaniards  defended  them- 
felves with  much  refolution,  yet  in  the  end  fevcral 
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of  the  gallics  were  burnt,  the  garrifon  driven  frotft 
the  caltle,  and  the  rich  galleon,  for  which  all 
this  druggie  was  made,  taken,  with  about  a  milliort 
of  pieces  of  eight  on  board.  Frederic  Spinola,  in 
the  St.  Lewis,  failed  from  Cerimbra,  with  the  reft  of 
the  gallics  that  had  efcaped,  viz.  The  St.  John  Bap- 
tift,  the  Lucera,  the  Padilla,  the  Philip,  and  the  St. 
John,  for  the  coaft  of  Flanders ;  and  on  the  23d  of 
iJcptember  entered  the  Britifli  channel.  Here  they  fell 
in  with  fome  Englilh  and  Dutch  fliips ;  by  whom  three 
of  them  were  funk :  the  feft  with  great  difficulty  reach- 
ed Dunkirk  in  fafety. 

This  was  the  laft  great  exploit  perfornnfed  by  fea  in 
this  reign  •,  for  the  queen,  now  far  in  years,  and  worn 
out  with  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  government,  died 
on  the  24th  of  March  folbwing,  in  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  her  reign,  and  in  the  feventieth  of  her  life : 
^hen  flie  had  fettled  the  proteftant  religion  through- 
cut  her  kingdom,  had  reftored  the  crowfi  to  its  an- 
cient reputation,  fupported  her  allies  with  the  greateft 
iirmnels,  and  humbled  her  enemies,  fo  as  to  compel 
tl.^m  to  think  of  foliciting  for  peace. 

Her  attention  to  trade  appears  in  many  inftances, 
cf  fome  of  which  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  treat  more 
jjd.ticulat?ly.  .The  merchants  of  the  Hanfe-towns 
complained  loudly  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  of 
the  ill-treutment  they  had  received  in  the  days  of  Ed- 
ward and  queen  Mary  ;  to  which  Ihe  very  prudently 
anfwercd,  "  That  as  fhc  would  not  innovate  any 
"  thing,  fo  (lie  would  protedl  them  ftill  in  the  im- 
•*  munities  and  condition  Ihe  found  them :"  which 
jiot  contenting  them,  their  commerce  v/as  foon  after 
fufpended  for  a  time,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
Englilh  merciiants.  At  laft  the  Hanfe-towns  pre- 
vailed £0  far  in  virtue  of  their  German  connections  as 
to  gain  an  imperial  edift,  whereby  the  Englilh  mer- 
chants were  prohibited  all  commerce  in  the  empire  v 
this  was  anfwercd  by  a  prcxrlamation,  in  confequcncc 
of  which,  fixty  fail  ot  their  (hips  were  taken  in  the 
river  of  Liibun^  laden  With  eon'Jfaband  goods  for  the 
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ufe  of  the  Spaniards.  Thefe  (hips  the  queen  intertd- 
cd  to  have  reftored,  as  fincerely  defiring  to  have  com- 
promifed  all  differences  with  thofe  trading  cities  :  but 
when  (he  was  informed  that  a  general  affembly  was 
held  at  the  city  of  Lubeck,  in  order  to  concert  mea- 
fures  for  diftrefling  the  Englifh  trade,  (he  caufed  the 
fhips  and  their  cargoes  to  be  confifcated ;  only  two  of 
them  were  releafed  to  carry  home  this  news,  and  that 
the  queen  had  the  greateft  contempt  imaginable  for 
all  their  proceedings. 

After  this,  Sigifmond  king  of  Poland  interpofed  in 
their  behalf,  fending  hither  an  ambaflador,  who  talk- 
ing in  a  very  high  ftile ;  the  queen,  in  her  anfwers  told 
him  plainly,  that  the  king  his  matter  made  no  righc 
cftimate  of  his  own  power,  and  that  himfelf  was  very 
little  fit  for  the  employment  in  which  (he  found  him. 
Thus  were  we  ridded  for  ever  of  thcfe  incorporated 
foreign  fadors,  and  our  own  merchants  eftablilhed  in 
the  right  of  managing  our  commerce.  In  the  latter 
end  of  her  reign,  fome  difputes  happening  with  the 
king  of  Denmark,  and  he  mod  unadvifedly  feizing 
the  Englifh  (hips  that  were  in  his  ports,  the  queen 
fent  one  Dr.  Parkins  to  demand  immediate  and  ade- 
quate fatisfadtion  :  which  he  did  in  fo  peremptory  a 
ftile,  that  the  Dane  was  glad  to  compound  the  matter 
for  forty  thcufand  dollars,  which  he  paid  her  majefty, 
and  which  fhe  caufed  to  be  proportionably  divided 
among  the  merchants  who  were  injured. 

Thefe  are  inftances  of  her  noble  fpirit  in  obtaining 
redrefs  of  grievances  in  foreign  countries,  even  in  the 
moft  perillous  times,  and  when  her  affairs  were  in 
the  utmoft  embarraffmenc.  As  to  her  care  of  trade 
and  navigation  within  her  own  dominions,  we  have 
already  mentioned  many  particulars  -,  however,  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  in  1563,  an  a6t  was 
made  for  the  better  regulation,  maintenance,  and  in- 
creafe  of  the  navy ;  and  in  1566,  there  was  a  law  to 
enable  the  matter,  wardens,  and  the  afliftants  of  the 
Trinity-houfe,  to  fet  up  beacons  and  fea-marks.  The 
fame  year  there  paffcd  an  ad  for  incorporating,  and 
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more  efTefbually  eftabliftiing  the  company  of  merchailt 
adventurers.  In  158 1,  there  likewife  pafled  an  a6t 
for  the  increafe  of  njariners,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  navigation,  and  more  efpecially  for  recovering  the 
trade  to  Iceland,  which  began  then  to  decay,  and  in 
which  there  had  been  employed  annually  upward  of 
two  hundred  fail  of  ftout  Ihips.  In  1585,  the  queen 
ereded  by  her  letters  patent,  a  new  company  for  the 
management  of  the  trade  to  Barbary ;  and  in  the 
year  1600,  fhe  incorporated  a  fociety  of  merchants 
trading  to  the  Ealt* Indies,  whence  the  prefent  Eaft 
India  company  is  derived  *. 

Befide  thele  numerous  marks  of  her  royal  favour, 
and  the  {lri(5l  attention  to  the  commerce  of  her  fub- 
je^ls,  the  queen  afforded  others  continually,  by  fend- 
ing envoys  and  agents  to  the  Czar,  to  the  Shah  of 
Perfia,  to  feveral  great  princes  in  the  Eaft  Indies : 
and  in  (hort,  wherever  her  interpofition  could  be  of 
any  ufe  to  open,  to  promote,  or  to  recover  any  branch^ 
of  traffic  •,  as  appears  by  all  the  hiftories  that  are  ex- 
tant of  her  reign.  It  may  be  faid,  and  which  is  more, 
may  be  faid  with  truth  and  juftice,  that  in  the  midll 
of  thefe  great  things  done  for  induftry- and  trade,  the 
prerogative  was  carried  very  high  :  many  monopolies 
erc6ted,  and  feveral  exclufivc  privileges  granted, 
which  have  been  found  injurious  to  trade.  But  the 
diicufling  thele  points  belong  to  general  hiftory. 

This  difpofition  of  the  queen,  excited  a  like  fpirit 
throughout  the  whole  nation.  Not  only  perfons  bred 
to  trade,  and  fome  of  the  middle  gentry  of  the  king- 
dom, hunched  out  into  expeditions  for  difcoveries, 
and  planting  new-found  countries ;  but  even  perfons 
of  the  firft  dillinclion,  became  encouragers  and  adr 
venturers  in  thole  defigns :  fuch  as  the  lord-treafurer 
Burleigh,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  earl  of  Leicefter, 
&c.  and  fome  of  them  adually  engaged  in  the  exe- 


*  See  ilie  firft  voyage  on  account  of  the  Engli(h  Eaft  India  con*r 
p  ny,  under  Sir  James  Lancafter  i  in  the  fccond  volume  of  thu 
CoUedion. 
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tiitiori  of  fuch  projcfts,  amongft  whom  were  the  earh 
of  Cumberland,  Eflex,  and  Southampton,  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  Sir  Richard  GrenviUe,  Sir  Humphry 
Gilbert,  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  &c;  And  therefore  wc 
need  not  wonder  at  the  furprifing  incrcafe  of  our  ma- 
ritinle  power,  or  the  number  of  remarkable  undertak- 
ings of  this  forr,  within  fo  ftiort  a  period  of  time.  Let 
us  mention  only  a  few.  In  1 575,  Sir  Humphry  Gil- 
bert attempted  the  difcovery  of  a  north- weft  palfage ; 
in  1577^  Sir  Martin  Frobifher  fought  one  the  fame 
way  i  Pet  and  Jackman  failed  on  a  like  deflgn  in 
1580,  by  the  direction  of  the  governor  and  company 
of  merchant-adventurers :  an  expedition  was  under- 
taken at  a  great  expence  by  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert, 
in  order  to  fettle  Florida ;  nor  did  it  mifcarry  through 
any  error  of  the  undertakeir.  The  great  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  would  have  fettled  Virginia  in  1584,  if  pru- 
dence, induftry^  and  public  fpirit  could  have  effedled 
it  •,  but  though  he  failed  in  the  extent,  yet  he  was 
not  totally  defeated  in  his  hopes,  fince  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  fettlement,  which  hath  fmce 
fo  happily  fucceeded. 

It  may  in  this  place  contribiite  not  a  little  to  our  fa- 
tisfaftion,  if  we  enquire  what  quantity  of  coin,  both 
gold  and  filver,  there  might  be  in  the  nation,  toward 
die  clofe  of  her  reign ;  that  is,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  laft  century,  becaufe  it  is  of  very  great  confe- 
quencc  to  have  a  juft  notion  of  what  was  the  nation's 
ftock  in  ready  money  at  that  period,  when  our  great 
fbreign  commerce  began.  We  have  indeed  an  au- 
thentic account  of  her  entire  coinage  in  filver^  amount- 
ing to  above  four  millions  and  a  half;  but  then  if  wd 
confider  that  ftie  recoined  almoft  all  the  lilver  fpecic 
of  the  kingdom,  and  that  there  was  a  fmall  alteration  in 
the  ftandard  in  the  latter  end  of  her  reignj  which  railed 
lilverfroni  five  (liillings,  to  five  and  two-pence  an  ounccj 
which  occafioned  a  new  fabrication ;  lb  that  much  of 
the  former  coin  came  into  the  mint  again  as  bullion  : " 
we  may,  with  the  judicious  Dr.  Davenant,  eftimate 
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the  filver  co^n,  a,c  that  time  in  this  kingdonr^,  at  two 
million^  and  a,  half-,  to  which,  if  we  add  the  gold  oi 
her  own  and  her  predeceflprs  coin,  and  eftimate  this 
at  a  ipillioi;!  and  a  half,  we  may  be  pretty  fure  that: 
we;  are  nf>t  mqch  wide  of  th^  truth ;  and  tk^t  one 
hu^red|  and,  fifty  years  ago,  the  current  coin  of  Eng- 
la,nd  amoMijited  in  the  whole,  to  fpur  millions  or  tjierc- 
abou^ 

kips  JameSj  at  his  a^celTion  to  the  EngliHi.  throne, 
was  about  thi^ty-ljix  years  of  age  •,  and,  if  he  h^d 
teeiji,  a  privatq  perfon>  wouUl  not  ba;Ve  rendier^d  hinv 
feljf  very  ren'wrfcable  either  by  his  virtues  or  his  victs. 
Tbe  greateft  of  hi^  failings  wcf^  tiniidity,  difljmula- 
tipn,  and  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  wildom  :  thefe, 
Ijiowever,  were  more  cxcufabl^  than  modern  writers 
are  willing  to  allow,  if  we  confider  the  accident  that 
happened  to  his  mother  before  his  birth,  the  ftrange 
treatment  he  met  with  in  Scotland,  from  the  feveral 

.  tactions  prevailing  in  that  kipgdom  during  his  junipr 

•  ;j(ears,  and.  the  exceflive  flatteries  that;  were  heaped  on 
Ii^m  afcer  he  came  higher,  by  ^11  ranks  of  people. 
It  was  impoflible  for  him  to  have  ma,de  himfelt  much 

,  ajcquaip^ed  witjh,  mari]yflie  a^ii^s  \yh,i)e  he  continued 
ip  %otlaiid,  y^t  it  decs  not  at  all  appear,  th^.  he  was 
negligent  qf  naval  concerns,  atter  he  was  fixated  on 
tl>e  l^ngUfli.  throiie  -,  unljcfs  h:s  hafty  corvclufion  of  a 
pegpe  wiji^Ii,  Spain  ihould  be  thought  liable  to  the  like 
^enfure. 

The  aiqcepjon  of  Ving  James  gave  a  fair  ^ppprtu> 
jjity  to  the  h]Qufe  of  Auftria,  to  niake  an  end  of  the 
long  quarrel  which  had  fubfiijted  with  England  j  be- 
caule,  during;  all  that  time,  they  had  been  in  peace 
and. amity  wiih  king  James  as  king  of  Scots,  Imme- 
diately en  his  arrival  at  London,  the  arch-duke  fenc 
over  a  minifter  to  the  Engiilh  court,  and  in  confe- 
quencc  of  his  negoiiadons,  a  peace  was  focn,  after, 
concluded  \yith  Spain.  Some  of  the  writers  of  thofc 
tiroes  tell  us,  that  it  was  chiefly  brought  about  by  the^ 
larg^.  bribes  given  to  all  the  king's  minifters  and  fa- 
7  vouritcs. 
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^ourites.  It  fccms,  ho'vever,  more  reafonable  to 
conclude,  that  this  peace  was  in  reality  the  effeft  of 
the  king's  inclination,  fupported  by  the  advice  of  his 
moft  eminent  ftatefmcn  •,  fome  of  whom  were  knowrt 
to  have  been  for  this  meafore  in  the  queen's  time. 
There  were  two  treaties,  one  of  peace  and  alliance, 
the  other  of  commerce,  both  figned  at  London,  the 
1 8th  of  Au^uft,  1 604  •,  the  conftable  of  Caftile,  the 
greateft  fubjedt  in  Spain,  being  fent  for  that  purpofe. 
All  th«  trading  part  of  the  nation  were  very  well 
pleafed  with  this  proceeding,  and  would  have  been 
much  more  fo,  if  the  king  had  not  taken  a  very 
ftrange  ftep  upon  its  conclufion.  He  erefted  a  com- 
pany of  merchants,  who  were  to  carry  on  the  Spanifh 
commerce  exclufively,  which  gave  both  an  univerfal 
and  very  juft  offence;  for  as  the  whole  nation  had 
borne  the  expence  of  the  war,  and  trade  in  gerieralhad 
fuffered  thereby,  it  was  but  reafonable,  that  the  be- 
nefits of  peace  fhould  be  as  difFufive.  This  evil, 
however,  was  of  no  long  continuance.  But  if  this 
treaty  gave  lome  diflatisfa6tion  at  home,  it  raifed  no 
lefs  difeontent  abroad.  The  Hollanders,  who  were 
left  to  (hift  fof  themfclves,  and  who  had  reaped  fp 
great  advantages  from  the  favour  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
were  exceedingly  exafperated  at  a  ftep  fo  much  ta 
their  immediate  difadvantage^  But  as  they  found 
tiiemfclves  ftill  ftrong  enough,  not  only  to  cope  with 
the  Spaniards,  but  alio  to  make  a  greater  figure  than 
moft  other  n^ations  at  fea  •,  they  loft  that  refpeft  \  hich 
was  due  to  the  Englifh  Bag,  and  began  to  affumc  to  • 
themfclves  a  kind  of  equality  even  in  the  narrow  Teas. 
'This  was  quickly  reprclented  to  the  king  as  an  indig- 
nitjf  not  to  be  borne ;  and  thereupon  he  directed  2 
fleet  to  be  fitted  out,  the  command  of  which  was 
given  to  Sir  William  Mortfon,  with  inftru<5liort-s  to 
maintainthe  honour  of  the  Engl ifli  flag,  and  that  fupe- 
riority  which  was  derived  to  him  from  his  ancettors  in 
til*  Britilh  fcas.  This  fleet  put  to  fea  in  the  faring  of' 
1604,  iind  was  continued  annually  under  the  fame 
'    -  C^2  admiraly 
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admiral,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  greatf 
ipirit  and  much  experience ;  for,  as  he  tells  us  in  his 
own  memoirs,  heferved  in  the  firftlhip  of  warfitted  out 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  an  admiral 
in  the  laft  fleet  (he  ever  fcm  to  lea.  Yet  he  found  it 
a  very  difficult  matter  to  execute  his  commiflTion  j  the 
Dutch,  whenever  he  conferred  with  any  of  their  chief 
officers,  gave  him  fine  language,  and  fair  promifcs : 
but  they  minded  them  very  little,  taking  our  (hips 
on  very  frivolous  pretences,  and  treating  thofc  they 
found  on  board  tijem  with  great  feverity,  till  fucli 
time  as  it  appeared  the  admiral  would  not  bear  fuch 
ufage,  and  began  to  make  reprifals,  threatening  to 
hang,  as  pirates,  people  who  fliewcd  themfclves  very 
little  better  in  their  adions.  There  were  alfo  high 
contefts  about  the  flag,  which  began  through  fome 
accidental  civilities  fliev;n.  to  the  Hollanders,  in  the 
late  reign,  when  they  faiJed  undes  the  command  of 
Englifh  admirals,  upon  joint  expediticms,  and  were 
on  that  account  treated  as  if  they  had  been  her  ma- 
jclty's  own  fubjei^ts  •,  which  favours  they  now  pretend- 
ed to  claim  as  prerogatives  due  to  them  in  quality  of 
an  independent  ftate. 

Thefe  difputes  continued  for  many  years  y  and 
though,  through  the  vigilance  of  admiral  Monfon, 
the  Dutch  were  defeated  in  all  their  pretenfions,  and 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Britifh  fovereignty  at  fea  were 
thoroughly  maintained ;  yet  the  republic  of  Holland 
iliU  kept  up  a  fpirit  of  refentment,  which  broke  out 
in  fuch  afts  of  violence,  as  would  not  have  been  pafl: 
by  in  the  days  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Neverthelefs  ouf 
admiral  does  not  feem  to  charge  the  king,  or  his  mi- 
niftry  in  general,  with  want  of  inclination  to  do  them- 
fclves juftice ;  but  lays  it  gxprefly  at  the  door  of  fe- 
cretary  Cecil,  afterward  carlof  SaUlbury ;  who  thought 
it,  fays  he,  good  policy,  to  pafs  by  fuch  kind  of  of- 
fences :  but  he  does  not  report  any  rcafons  upon  which 
that  kind  of  policy  was  grounded.  However  it  did 
not  abfolutely  or  conftantly  prevail,  even  in  the  coun- 
cils 
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cih  of  king  James  -,  for  upon  fome  furmifes  that  fo- 
reigners took  iinrealbnabic  liberties  in  filhing  in  our 
feas,  a  proclamation  was  publifbcd  in  the  year  1608, 
aflerting  the  king's  fovereignty  in  that  point,  and  pro- 
hibiting all  foreign  nations  to  filh  on  the  BritiQi  coaft. 
This,  though  general  in  appearance,  had  yet  a  more; 
particular  relation  to  the  Dutch,  who  found  them- 
lelves  greatly  afFedted  thereby,  efpecially  wlien  the 
king  appointed  commiflioncrs  at  London,  for  grant- 
ing licences  to  fuch  foreigners  as  would  fifh  on  the 
£nglifh  coaft  -,  and  at  Edinburgh,  for  granting  li- 
cences of  the  like  nature  to  fuch  as  would  filh  in  the 
northern  fca.  To  thef*;  regulations,  t'hough  with 
great  rdudlance,  .they  fubmiued  for  tlie  prefcnt  •,  tlie 
reafon  of  whicli  feems  to  be,  their  having  affairs  of 
great  moment  to  manage  with  the  court  of  Great 
Britain.  In  thcfe  important  concerns,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  that  had  palled,  they  fuccecded -,  and  two 
treaties  were  conclude  J  on  the  26th  of  June,  160S, 
between  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  and  the  States- 
General:  the  one  of  p:face  and  alliance,  the  otlier 
for  ftating  and  fettling  tfhe  debt  due  to  king  James. 
One  would  have  imagined,  that  the  advantages  ob- 
tained by  thefc  treaties  fhould  have  brought  the  re- 
public to  a  better  temper,  in  refpeft  to  other  matters ; 
but  they  did  not :  for  wirhin  ^  fhort  time  after,  they 
difputed  paying  the  alTize-herringin  Scotland,  and  the 
licence-money  in  England  ;  and  to  protect  their  fub- 
jefts  from  the  penalties  which  might  attend  fuch  a  re- 
fufal,  they  fent  (hips  of  f  )rce  to  efcorc  iheir  herring- 
buiTcs.  Thefe  fafts,  as  they  are  inconteftable,  arc  re- 
lated, though  without  the  l-all  prejudice  againft  th?" 
Dutch  ;  who  are  a  people  certainly  to  b:;  comaiende.l 
for  all  inftances  of  public  fpirit,  when  they  are  not 
inconfiltent  with  the  rights  of  their  neighbours,  and 
the  law  of  nations. 

But  at  this  time  of  day,  miniflers  were  too  much 
afraid  of  parliaments  to  run  the  hazard  of  lofing  any 
;vf  the'  nation's    rights,   for  want  of  infilling  upon 
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them  i  and  therefore  they  prevailed  upon  the  king 
to  republifh  his  proclamation,  that  a  parliamcnr, 
whenever  they  met,  might  fee  they  had  done  their 
duty,  and  advifc  the  king  thereupon  as  they  fhould 
think  Be. 

There  were  alfo  fome  ftruggles  in  this  reign  with 
the  French,  about  the  fame  rights  of  fiflicry,  and  the 
fovereignty  of  the  fea  •,  in  which,  through  the  vigor- 
ous meafures  taken  by  Sir  William  Monfon,  the  n^ 
tion  prevailed,  and  the  French  were  obliged  to  de- 
iill  from  their  pradtices  of  dillurbing  our  filliermen, 
and  otherwife  injuring  our  navigation.  In  1614,  the 
fame  admiraj  was  fent  to  fcour  the  Scotch  and  Irifti 
feas,  which  were  much  infefted  with  pirates.  The 
lioife,  however,  of  their  depredations  far  exceeded 
jthe  damage  j  for  when,  on  the  firft  of  June,  Sir  WiU 
jiam  Monfon  made  the  coaft  of  Cathnefs,  the  moft 
northern  part  of  Scotland,  he  found  that,  inftcad  of 
twenty  pirates,  of  whom  he  expefted  to  have  intelr 
licence  in  thole  parts,  there  were  in  fadl  but  two ;  one 
qt  whom  immediately  furrendercd,  and  the  other  was 
after^yard  taken  by  the  admiral  on  the  coaft  of  Ire- 
jand  :  where,  by  a  proper  mixture  of  clemency  and 
feverity,  he  (extirpated  thcfe  rovers,  and  reclaime4 
the  inhabitants  of  the  fea-coaft  from  affording  (helter 
and  proteftion  to  pirates,  furnifhing  them  with  pro? 
vifions,  and  taking  their  plunder  in  exchange. 

In  1 61 7,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  releafed  from  his 
imprifonment  in  the  Tower,  and  had  a  commiflion 
from  the  king,  to  difcover  and  take  polteflion  of  any 
(Countries  in  the  fouth  of  America,  which  were  inha- 
bited by  heathen  nations,  for  the  enlargement  of  com- 
merce, and  the  propagation  of  religion  -,  in  the  uiit 
dertaking  which  expedition,  his  expences  were  borne 
l^y  himfelf,  his  friends,  and  fuch  merchants  as  enter- 
tained a  good  opinion  of  the  voyage.  His  defign  has 
been  yarioufly  reprcfented  ;  but  it  is  fufficiently  evi- 
(dent,  that  the  complaints  of  the  Spanifh  minifter, 
don  Diego  Sarmiento  d*  Ac  una,  fo  well  known  after- 
ward 
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iwarcl  by  the  title  of  Count  Gondemar,  were  not  fb 
much  grounded  on  any  notions  of  the  injiifccc  of  this 
<ielign,  as  on  a  piece  of  Spanifli  policy,  by  raifing  d 
clamour  on  falfe  pretences,  to  difcover  the  true  fcope 
and  intent  of  Sir  Walter's  voyage.  In  this  he  was 
but  too  fuccefsful  •,  for  upon  his  reprefentations,  that 
excellent  perfon  was  obliged  to  give  a  difllnd  ac- 
count, as  well  of  his  preparations  for  executing,  as  of 
^he  defign  he  was  to  execute  :  and  this  (by  what 
ireans  is  not  clear)  was  communicated  to  the  Spa- 
niards, whp  thereby  gained  in  opportunity,  firft  of 
dil'appointing  him  in  America,  and  then  of  taking 
off  his  head  Upon  his  return,  to  the  laftingdilhonour 
of  this  reign,  as  well  as  the  great  detriment  df  the 
fiation :  for,  without  all  doubt,  this  projeft  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's,  for  fettling  in  Guiana,  was  not 
only  well  contrived,  but  well  founded ;  and,  if  it 
iiad  been  followed,  might  have  been  as  beneficial  to 
Britain,  as  Brazil  is  to  Portugal. 

The  difputes  with  tlie  ftates  of  Holland,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  right  of  fifhing,  broke  out  again,  in  the 
^ear  i6i8,  from  the  old  caufes  •,  which  were  plainly 
A  very  hish  prefumption  of  their  own  maritime  force, 
and  an  opinion  they  had  entertained,  of  tlie  king's  be- 
ing much  addifted  to  peace.  Mr.  Camden,  in  his 
annals  of  the  reign  of  this  prince,  fays,  that  the  de- 
puties of  the  ftates,  at  their  audience  of  the  king, 
•on  the  31ft  of  December,  161 8,  intreated  that  no- 
thing might  be  done  in  refpeft  to  the  herring-fifliing  ; 
as  it  was  the  great  fupporc  of  their  commonwealth, 
and  the  only  iiiccour  and  relief  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, in  regard  to  the  troubles  then  amongft  them. 

King  James  however  afTerted  his  rights  through 
the  courfe  of  this  negotiation,  and  brought  the  ftatts 
themfelves  to  acknowledgr,  that  thefe  rights  had  a 
juft  foundation.  If  it  fhould  be  enquired  how  it  came 
to  pafs,  that  after  carrying  things  lb  far,  and  to  fuch 
a  fecming  height,  they  ftiould  fall  again  into  filencc 
^nd  oblivion'^  the  beft  anfwer  thar  can  be  given  to 
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%\i\s  quellion  is,  that  in  the  midfl  of  this  difputc,  tht 
prince  of  Orange  alkcd  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  4  very 
ftirewd  qucftipn,  viz.  Whether  this  claim  about  the 
Bfhery  might  not  be  quieted  for  a  fum  of  money  ? 
That  gentleman,  who  wds  afterward  crcate4  Vifcount 
Dorchcfler,  was  certainly  a  man  of  honour  -,  but 
whether  fome  men  in  power  migl>t  not  find  a  method 
by  agents  of  their  own,  to  convey  an  apfwer  to  fo 
plain  a  demand,  is  more  than  at  this  diilance  of  time 
can  be  determined.  Sir  William  Monfpn  tells  us, 
that  in  reference  to  the  difputes  about  the  flag,  the 
X)utch  found  a  kind  of  protedior  in  the  great  carl  of 
Salifbury  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  impoflfible,  that  they  might 
alfo  And  an  advocate  in  this  irnportant  bufmei's  of  the 
iiftiery  :  but  if  they  did,  this  mufl:  have  been  a  mi- 
niflerial  and  not  a  national  bargain,  Hnce  we  fhall 
iind,  that  in  the  next  rpign,  this  claim  was  infilled 
upon  as  \yarmly,  and  with  fomewhat  better  effed. 

We  come  now  to  the  only  nayal  expedition  of  coq- 
fequence,  undei  taken  during  the  time  this  king  fat 
upon  the  throne,  which  was  the  attenript  upon  AU 
giers.  What  the  real  grounds  were  of  this  romantic 
undertaking,  feem  not  eafy  to  be  difcoveyed.  The 
(bbrhmon  ftory  is,  that  count  Gondemar,  having  gained 
an  afcendancy  over  his  majefty's  upderftanding,  per- 
fuaded  him,  contrary  to  his  natvjral  inclination,  which 
ieldom  permitted  him  to  adt  vigproufly  againft  his 
own  enemies,  to  fit  out  a  formidable  fleet,  in  order, 
to  humJDle  the  foes  of  the  king  of  Spain,  But  we 
have  it  from  other  hands,  that  this  was  a  projed  of 
jtjuch  older  Handing  :  that  the  earl  of  Nottinghanr^ 
had  foUicited  the  king  to  fuch  an  expedition,  before 
he  laid  down  his  charge  of  lord  high  admiral.-,  and 
that  Sir  Robert  Manfel  infufed  it  into  the  head  of  his 
fucceflbr  Buckingjham,  that  it  would  give  a  great  re- 
putation \o  his  management  of  naval  affairs,  if  fuch 
a  thing  was  entered  upon  in  the  dawn  of  his  admini- 
l^ration.  As  Buckingham  ealily  brought  the  king  tq 
confeijt  to  whatever  nimlblf  approved,  there  is  th^ 
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utnioll  probability,  that  it  was  by  his  influence  this 
defign  was  carried  into  execution. 

Jn  the  month  of  Odtober,  1620,  this  fleet  failed 
from  Plymouth.  It  confifted  of  fix  men  of  war,  and 
twelve  ftout  Ihips  hired  from  the  merchants.  Of 
thcfe  Sir  Robert  Manfel,  then  vice-admiral  of  Eng- 
land, had  the  command  in  chief:  Sir  Richard  Hawr 
kins  was  vice,  and  Sir  Thomas  Button,  rear-admiral. 
On  the  27th  pf  November,  they  came  to  an  anchor 
in  Algier-road,  and  faluted  the  town  -,  but  without 
receiving  a  fipgle  gun  in  anfwer.  On  the  28th,  the 
admiral  fent  a  gentleman  with  a  white  flag  to  let  tho 
Turkilh  viceroy  know  the  caufe  of  his  coming ;  who 
returned  fiim  an  anfwer  by  four  commiflloners,  that 
he  had  orders  from  the  Grand  Seignior  to  wfe  the 
Englifli  with  the  vicmoft  refped:,  to  fuffer  their  men 
to  come  on  fliore,  and  to  furnilb  them  witji  what  pro- 
vifions  they  waited.  Upon  this,  a  negotiation  en^ 
fued  i  in  which  it  is  hard  to  fay,  whether  the  Turks 
or  the  admiral  a-^ed  with  greater  chicanery.  The  for- 
mer refufed  to  difmifs  the  gentleman  firll  fent,  unlelis 
an  Englifli  conful  was  left  at  Algiers  *,  and  the  latter, 
to  rid  himfclf  of  this  difficulty,  prevailed  upon  a  fea- 
man  to  put  on  a  fuit  of  good  cloaths,  and  to  pafs  for 
a  conful:  this  cheat  not  being  difcovered  by  the 
Turks,  they  lent  forty  Englifli  flaves  on  board  the 
admiral,  and  promifed  to.  give  him  fatisfii<5lion  as  to 
his  other  demands ;  upon  which,  he  failed  again  for 
the  Spanifli  coaft,  attended  by  fix  French  men  of  war, 
the  admiral  of  which  fquadron  had  ftruck  to  the  Eng- 
lifli fleet  on  his  firfl:  joining  it,  which  feems  to  have 
been  the  greatefl:  honour,  and  perhaps  the  greatcft. 
advantage  too  that  attended  this  whole  expedition. 

It  had  been  well  if  this  enterprize  had  ended  tlius; 
but  after  receiving  a  fupply  of  provifions  from  Eng- 
land, it  was  relbived  to  make  another  attempt  upon 
Algiers  in  the  fpring,  and,  if  pofl!ible,  to  burn  the 
ihips  in  the  mole.  Accordingly  in  the  month  of  May 
^he  fleet  left  the  coral  of  Majorca,  and  upon  the  21ft 
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of  the  fame  month*  inchorcd  before  Algiers,  And 
began  to  prepare  for  the  execution  of  this  defign. 
Two  fhips  taken  from  the  Turks,  one  of  an  hundred, 

.  the  other  of  fixty  tons,  were  fitted  up  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  Seven  armed  boats  followed  to  fuftain  thq^  of 
the  firc-fliips,  in  cafe  they  were  purfued  at  their  com- 
in<2;  off.  Thcle  were  likcwife  furniftied  with  fire- 
works  to  dcftroy  the  Ihips  without  the  mole. 

The  wind  not  being  favourable,  the  attempt  wns 
put  off  till  the  24th,  and  blowing  then  at  I^.  S.  W, 
xhe  fnips  advanced  with  a  brifk  gile  toward  the  mole ; 
but  when  they  were  within  lefs  than  a  mulket-fliot  of 
the  mole's  head,  the  wind  died  away,  and  it  grew  fo 
.calm  they  could  not  enter.  However,  the  boats  and 
brigantines  finding   they   were  difcovefed,    by  the 

,  brightnels  of  the  moon,  which  was  then  at  fuH,  and 
being  intormed  by  a  chriftian  flave,  who  fwam  from 
the  town,  that  the  Turks  had  left  their  Ihips  unguard- 
jed,  with  only  a  man  or  two  in  each  of  them,  they 
refolvdd  to  proceed  j  which  they  did,  but  performed 
jlittle  or  nothing,  and  then  retired  with  the  lofs  of  fiif 
men.     Aft^r  a  day  or  two's  flay  they  put  to  fea,  and 

;  in  the  month  of  June  returned  to  England.  This 
ill-concerted  enterprize  had  no  other  effedb,  than  that 
.of  expofing  our  own  commerce  to  the  infulcs  of  the 
Algcrines,  who  did  us  a  great  deal  of  mifchief,  while 
we  did  them  little  or  none.  Two  other  fleets  were 
.afterward  fent  againft  them,  one  under  the  command 
fof  the  lord  Willoughby,  and  the  other  under  that  of 
the  earl  of  Denbigh  *,  but  both  did  fo  fmall  fervice, 
^hat  very  few  of  our  hiftorics  take  any  notice  of  them. 
Sir  William  Monibn  has  made  fome  fevere,  but  juft 
cbfervations,  upon  thefe  undertakings  •,  and  particu- 
larly remarks,  that  notwithlianding  the  whole  nation 
■was  grievoufiy  offended,  as  they  will  always  be  at 
fuch  mifcarriages,  yet  tncy  never  had  any  fatisfac- 
don  given  them ;  which  irritated  them  exceedingly, 
and  contributed  not  a  littlfc  to  raifc  that  fpirit,  whici^ 
vented  itfelf  afterward  in  a  civil  war.  ^ 
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In  1623,  happened  the  bloody  gfTairof  Amboynai 
pf  which  we  have  given  a  detail  in  vol.  ?.  p.  421. 

It  is  indeed  llrange,  th^t,  confidering  the  (Irength 
of  the  nation  at  fea  at  the  time  we  received  this  in- 
iult,  and  the  quick  fcnfe  the  Englifli  always  have  of 
any  national  affront ;  no  proper  fatisfadlion  was  ob- 
tained, nor  any  vigorous  meafures  entered  into,  in  or- 
der to  exa6^  it.  But  the  wonder  will  in  a  great  mear 
{ure  ceafe,  when  we  confider  the  ftate  of  the  crown, 
and  of  the  people  at  that  period.  Therefore,  though 
it  made  a  great  poife,  and  occafioned  much  expoftur- 
lation  with  that  republic,  yet  the  attention  of  th(? 
crown  to  the  propofed  war  with  Spain,  and  its  con- 
cern for  the  recovery  ot  the  Palatinate,  joined  to  the 
neceffity  there  was  of  managing  the  Dutch  at  fo  cri- 
tical a  junfture,  hindered  our  proceeding  any  far- 
ther than  rcmon  ft  ranees,  while  our  competitors  kept 
exclufively  fo  very  confiderable  a  branch  of  trade. 

Nothing  of  importance  relating  to  naval  affairs 
Jn  this  reign  remains  unmentioncd,  except  the 
fending  a  fleet  to  bring  home  prince  Charles  from 
Spain,  may  be  reckoned  in  that  number.  It  confift- 
cd,  however,  of  a  few  Ihips  only,  but  in  good  order, 
and  well  manned  •,  fo  that  the  Spaniards  are  faid  to 
have  exprefled  great  fatisfadion  at  the  fight  of  it : 
which,  however,  true  or  falle,  is  a  matter  of  no  greap 
oonfequence.  This  voyage,  though  a  fliort  one,  gave 
prince  Charles  fome  idea  of  maritime  affairs ;  whicl^ 
proved  afterward  of  benefit  to  the  nation.  The 
breaking  the  Spanifli  match  made  way  for  a  war  witl| 
than  kingdom,  much  to  the  fatisfa6lion  of  theEngr 
lilh  ;  but  m  the  midll  of  the  preparations  that  were 
making  for  it,  the  king  ended  his  days  at  Thcor 
bald's,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1625,  in  the  59th  year 
of  his  age,  and  in  the  23d  of  his  reign.  His  pac'fi*. 
temper  occafioned  our  having  but  little  to  fay  at  this 
period  -,  but  it  will  be  proper  to  give  the  reader  a 
concife  vjcw  of  thf  improvemtnt  of  trade  and  navi- 
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gation,  as  well  as  a  brief  account  of  the  colonics 
fettled,  while  this  prince  fat  upon  the  throne. 

It  has  been  already  fhewn,  that  under  the  public- 
fpirited  adminiftration  of  queen  Elizabeth,  this  na- 
tion firft  came  to  have  any  thing  like  a  competent 
notion  of  the  benefits  of  an  extenfive  commerce  j  and 
began  to  think  of.  managing  their  own  trade  them- 
felves,  whidi  down  to  that  period  had  been  almoft 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  So  lonjg  as  the 
war  continued  with  Spain,  our  merchants  went  on  in 
a  right  way  ;  they  profecuted  their  private  advantage 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  it  proved  likewife  of  pub- 
lic utility,  by  increafing  the  number  of  feamen,  and 
of  ftout  Ihips  belonging  to  this  kingdom :  but  after 
king  James's  acceffion,  and  the  taking  place  of  that 
peace  which  they  had  fo  long  and  fo  earneftly  expedt- 
•ed,  things  took  a  ft  range'  turn.  Our  traders  faw  the 
manifeft  advantage  of  ufmg  large  and  ftout  Ihips ; 
but  inftead  of  building  them,  were  contented  to 
freight  thofe  of  their  neighbours,  becaufe  a  little 
money  was  to  be  faved  by  this  method.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  notion,  our  (hipping  decayed  in  pro- 
portion as  our  trade  cncrcafed  i  till  in  the  year  1615, 
things  were  come  to  fo  ftrange  a  pafs,  that  there  were 
not  ten  (hips  of  200  tons  belonging  to  the  port  of 
London.  Upon  this,  the  Trinity-houfe  petitioned  the 
king,  fetting  forth  the  matter  of  fad,  and  the  dread- 
ful coiifequcnces  it  would  have,  with  reipedl  to  our 
naval  power,  through  the  decay  of  feamen ;  and 
praying,  that  the  king  would  put  in  execution  fomc 
good  old  laws,  which  were  calculated  for  the  redrefs 
of  this  evil :  fuggefting  alfo  the  example  of  the  ftatc 
of  Venice,  which,  on  a  like  occafion,  had  prohibited 
their  fubje(fls  to  tranfport  any  goods  in  foreign  bot- 
toms. The  merchants  unanimouQy  oppofed  the  ma- 
riners in  this  difpute,  and,  having  at  this  junfkure 
better  intereft  at  court,  prevailed.  Yet,  in  a  year's 
time^  the  tables  w-ere  turned,  and  the  merchants  con- 
vinced 
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viriced  of  their  own  miftake,  joined  with  the  mari-i 
ners  in  a  like  application.  An  extraordinary  acci- 
dent produced  this  happy  effect.  Two  (hips,  each  of 
the  burden  of  three  hundred  tons,  came  into  the  river 
Thames,  laden  with  currants  and  cotton,  the  pro- 
perty of  fome  Dutch  merchants  refiding  here.  This 
immediately  opened  the  eyes  of  all  our  traders :  they 
faw  now,  that,  through  their  own  error,  they  were 
come  back  to  the  very  point  from  which  they  fct  out ; 
and  if  fome  bold  and  efFedual  remedy  was  not  im- 
mediately applied,  our  commerce  would  be  gradu- 
ally driven  again  by  foreigners  on  foreign  bottoms. 
They  inftantly  drew  up  a  rcprefentation  of  this,  and 
laid  it  before  the  king  and  his  council ;  upon  which  a 
proclamation  was  iffued,  forbidding  any  Englifh  fub- 
je£k  to  export  or  import  goods  in  any  but  Englilh 
bottoms. 

When  a  people  have  once  entered  into  a  courfe  of 
induftry,  the  benefits  accruing  from  it,  will  generally 
keep  them  in  that  road  -,  and  even  the  difficulties- 
they  meet  with,  turn  to  their  advantage.  Thus,  after 
the  Englilh  merchants  had  built  a*  few  large  (hips  in 
their  own  ports,  and  furnifhed  them  with  artillery  and 
other  necelTaries,  they  found  themfelves  in  a  condition 
to  launch  into  many  trades,  that  were  unthought  of 
before.  For  fome  time,  indeed,  they  fuffered  not  a 
little  by  the  pirates  of  Barbary ;  yet,  in  the  end,  it 
put  them  upon  building  ftill  larger  fhips,  as  well  as 
taking  more  care  in  providing  and  manning  fmall 
ones.  This  had  fuch  an  efFeft  in  the  fpace  of  leven 
years,  thatwherc_as  fhips  of  a  hundred  tons  had  been 
before  cltcemed  very  large  vefTcls,  and  were  generally 
built  and  brought  from  beyond  the  feas  •,  there  were 
now  many  merchantmen  of  three,  four,  and  five 
hundred  tons  belonging  to  feveral  ports.  So  that  be- 
fore the  death  of  king  James,  our  trade  was  fo  far 
increaied,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Mon- 
fon,  we  were  little,  if  at  all  inferior  in  maritime  force 
to  the  Dv^tch. 

'    ■     In 
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In  refpcft  to  the  cacouragemernts  given  by  the 
crown,  for  promoting  eomnicrce  and  plantations  in 
the  Eaft  Indies,  and  America,  they  were  as  great  ur^ 
ckr  this  ri^ign,  as  under  any  fucceeding  one.  Several 
voyages  were  made  on  account  of  the  Eatt  India  com- 
pany, aiid  the  king  did  not  fpare  fending  an  amba0a- 
dor  into  ihofc  parts  for  their  fcrvice*.  Virghiia  and 
New  England  were  in  a  great  meafure  planted ;  Bar- 
badoes  poflTeiled  and  fettled,  and  Bermudas  difcovered 
in  his  time.  Even  the  attempts^  made  for  fixing  co- 
lonies in  Newfoundland^  and  Acadia,  or  NeW  Scot- 
land, though  incffc^lua),  occafiorvcd  building  a  great 
iDany  good  flaips,  increafcd  the  Newfoundland  fifhcry,- 
added  to  the  number  of  our  lailors^  and  kept  alive 
that  fpirit  of  difcovering,  which  is  effenctal  to  a  be- 
neficial commerce.  Eeftde,  they  engaged  abundance 
of  knowing  and  experienced  perfbns  to  write  upon 
aU  branches  of  traffic ;  and  their  books,  which  yet 
remain,  fufiiciently  prove,,  that  there  wer©  numbers 
in  thofe  days,  wIko  tlioroughly  underftood  all  the  arts 
neceffary  to  promote  manuf^flsures^  navigation  and 
ufeful  commerce. 

As  CO  the  navy,  which  was  moFe  particularly  the 
care  of  the  crown*  we  find  k  freqiientiy  engaged  thef 
attention  of  the  king  hiiniclf,  as  well  as  of  b-is  mi- 
niilers.  In  moft  of  our  naval  h-iftories,  we  have  a 
ii^  of  nine  fliips  added  to  the  royal  navy  of  England 
by  this  prince.  But  of  the  greateft  ffeip  built  in  this 
king's  reign,  we  have  fo  cxa6t,  and  at  the  lanFie  time 
faautheniic  an  account,  in.  Snow's  Annals,  that  it  may 
not  be  arails  ro.  tranfcribcir. 

"  This  year,  1610,  the  kiwg  built  a  moft  goodly 
fbip  for  war  •,  tlic  keel  whcrcot  was  one  liundrcd  and 
fourtjeen  feet  long,,  and  the  cnofs-beam  was  forty-four 
feet  in  length  :  fhe  will  carry  fixty-four  pieces  of  great 
ordinance,  and  is  of  the  burthen  of  fourteen  hundred 
This  royal  Ihip  is  double   built,  and  is  moftr 
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manner  of  curious  carving,  painting,  and  rich  gild- 
ing, bc;ing  in  all  refpe^^  the  greatcft  and  goodlieft 
Ihip  that  ever  was  built  in  England  *,  and  this  glori- 
ous fliip  the  king  gave  unto  his  Ton  Henry  prince  of 
Wales.  The  24ih  of  September,  the  king,  the 
queeo,  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  duke  of  York,  and 
the  lady  Elizabeth,  with  many  other  lords,  went  un- 
to Woolwich,  to  fee  it  launched  -,  but  becaufe  of  the 
narrownefs  of  the  dock,  it  could  not  then  be  launch- 
ed :  whereupon  the  prince  came  the  next  morning 
by  three  o'clock,  and  then,  at  the  launcliing  thereof^ 
the  prince  named  it  after  his  own  dignity,  and  called 
\%  The  Prince.  The  great  workmafter  in  building, 
this  Ihip,  was  rr.after  Phineas  Pet,  gentleman,  fome- 
time  mailer  of  arts  of  Emanuel  College  in  Cam- 
bridge." 

In  the  fame  author,  we  have  an  account  of  the 
king's  going  on  board  the  great  Eaft  India  fhip  of 
twelve  hundred  tons,  which  was  built  here,  and  ftems 
to  have  beei>  the  firft  of  that  fize  launched  in  this 
kingdom.  The  king  called  it.  The  Trade's  Increale  \, 
and  a  pinnace  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  which 
was  built  at  the  fame  time,  he  called.  The  Pepper- 
Corn.  This  Ihews  that  he  was  a  favourer  of  naviga- 
uon.  The  king  alfo  granted  a  commiffion  of  enquiry, 
for  reforming  the  abules  in  the  navy;  the  proceed- 
ings upon  which  are  itill  preferved  in  the  Cotton- 
library.  He  was  liberal  alfo  to  feamen,  and  naturally 
inclined  to  do  them  honour  •,  but  as  in  other  things, 
fo  in  this,  he  was  too  much  governed  by  his  fa- 
vourites. 

Upon  the  demife  of  king  James,  his  only  fon 
Charles  prince  of  Wales  fucceeded  him ;  not  only 
quietly,  and  without  difturbance,  but  with  the  gene- 
ral approbation  of  hisfubjefts.  He  was  then  in  the  flower 
of  his,  age,  had  (hewn  himfelf  poflfefied  of  great  abi- 
Uties.;  and  after  the  breaking  off  the  Spanilh  match, 
he  rendered  himfelf  for  a  time  very  popular  by  his 
condud.     Ilis  father  left  him  in  a  fituation  much  in- 
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cumbered  at  the  time  of  his  deceale  ;  for  the  govenf- 
ment  was  deeply  in  debt,  a  war  with  Spain  was  juft 
begun,  and  his  prime  minifter,  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  had  been  likewifc  his  father's,  was  gene- 
rally hated.  In  thjs  fad  ftaite  of  public  affairs,-  every 
thing  was  fubjeft  to  wrong  conftrudtioris.  Eight 
thoufand  men,  raifed  for<hc  feririceof  the  Palatinate, 
were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Plymouth  •,  and  in 
their  paflage  thither,  coat  and  conduft-money  were 
demanded  of  the  country^  to  be  repaid  out  of  the( 
Exchequer.  The  behaviour  of  thefe  troops  was  very 
licentious ;  and  the  long  continuance  of  peace,  made 
it  appear  ftill  a  greater  grievance.  I'he  clamour 
thereupon  grew  high  ;  and  the  king,  to'  rfemedy  this 
evil,  granted  a  commiflion  for  executing  martial-law, 
which,  infttad  of  being  confidered  as  a  remedy,  was 
taken  for  a  new  grievance^  more  heavy  than  any  of 
the  refl:. 

During^  the  time  that  Buckinghani  Wmained 
in  the  king's  council,  all  things  were  attributed  to 
him  i  and  the  nation  was  fo  prejudiced  againd  him, 
that  whatever  was  reputed  to  be  done  by  him,  was 
thought  a  grievance:  and  though  no  man  faW  this  more 
clearly  than  the  king,  yet  by  an  infatuation,-  not 
eafily  to  be  accounted  for,  he  trufted  him  as  much, 
and  loved  him  much  more  than  his  father  had  ever 
done. 

The  marriage  of  Charles  with  the  princefs  Henrietta^ 
Maria,  daughter  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  had  been 
concluded  in  the  life-tKme  of  king  James  •,  and  after 
his  deceafe,  the  king  was  married  to  her  by  proxy. 
In  the  month  of  June,  1625,  Bockihghanh  went  to 
attend  her  with  the  royal  navy,  and  brought  her  to' 
Dover  i  from  thence  (he  came  to  Canterbury,  where 
the  marriage  was  confu m mated  :  and  on  the  16th  of 
the  fame  month,  their  majeilies  entered  London  pri- 
vately, the  plague  daily  increafing  in  the  fuburbs.  It 
was  not  long  before  an  unfortunate  tranfaftion  ren» 
dercd  this  marriage  difagreeable  to  the  people,  and 
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its  this  related  to  the  navy,  it  falls  particularly  under 
our  cognizance  i  which  we  (liall  therefore  handle  more 
at  large,  becaufe  in  nioit  of  our  general  hiftories  it 
is  treated  very  confufedly* 

The  marquis  d'Effiat,  ambaffador  from  France  to 
king  James,  had  reprefented  to  his  majelly,  that  the 
power  of  the  catholic  king  in  Italy  was  dangerous  to 
all  Europe ;  that  his  nudcr  was  equally  inclined  with 
his  Britannic  majefty  to  curtail  it :  but  wanting  a  fuf- 
ficient  maritime  force,  was  defirous  of  borrowing 
from  his  majelly  a  few  fl-iips,  to  enable  him  to  exe- 
cute the  defign  he  had  formed  agzlr^  Genoa.  To 
this  the  king  condefcended  ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that 
the  Great  Neptune,  a  man  of  war,  commanded  by 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  fix  merchant  (hips,  each, 
of  between  three  and  four  hundred,  tons  burde^ 
ihould  be  lent  to  the  French :  but  foon  after  this, 
agreement,  the  Rochellers  made  an  application  h?^^» 
fignifying,  that. they  had  jufl  grounds  to  apprehend^ 
that  this  £ngli(h  fquadron  would  be  employed  for 
deftroying  the  proteftant  intered  in  France,  in{|e^4 
of  diminifliing  the  king  of  Spain's  power  in  Italy*   ,,; 

The  duke  of  Buckingham,  knowing  that  thisk 
would  be  little  relifhed  by  captain  Pennington,  who 
was  to  go  admiral  of  the  fleet,  aiid  the  owners  ofttie 
fhips;  hp  gave  them  private  inftruftions,  contrary  tq 
the  public  contradt  with  France,  whereby  they  werfi 
direded  not  to  ferve  a^ainlb  Kochelle  :  but  upon  tnelif 
coming  into  a  French  port,  in  the  month  of  May* 
they  were  told  by  the  duke  of  Montmorency,  that 
they  were  intended  to  jferve,  and  fhould  ferve  againft 
kochelle ;  upon  which,  xhc  Tailors  qa  board  the  fleet 
figned,  what  is  called  by  them,  a  round  Robin,  tha^ 
is,  a  papei;'  containing  their  refolutioa  not  to  enga^ 
in  that  fervice,  with  their, names  fubfcribed  in  a  cirr 
cle,  that  it  might  not  be  difcerned  ^ho  figned  firft.  ^ 

Upon  this,  Pennington  fairly  failed  Away  with  tKe 
whole  fquadron,  aivd;returjicd  lap  thiepown*  iiitji^ 
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beginning  of  July  -,  from  whence  he  fent  a  lettcrt6 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  defiring  to  be  cxcufcd  from 
that  fervicc.     The  duke,    without  acquainting  the 
king,  or  confulting   the  council,  directed  lord  Con- 
way, then  fecrctary  of  ftate,  to  write  a  letter  to  cap- 
tain Pennington,    commanding  him  to  put  all  the 
fhips  into  the  hands  of  the  French,     This,  however, 
riot  taking  effefb,  the  duke  fupcrftitioufly,  and  with- 
out the  king's  knowing  any  thing  of  the  defign  upon 
Rochclie,  procured  his  letter  to  captain  Pennington, 
to  the  fame  cfFeft.     Upon  this,  in  the  month  of  Au- 
guft,  he  failed  a  fecond  time  to  Dieppe,  where,  ac- 
cofding  to  his  inftrudions,  the  merchant  fhips  were 
delivered  to  the  French  ;  but  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges, 
^ho  commanded  the  king's  fhip,  weighed  anchor 
and  put  to  fea  :  ■  and  fo  honeft  were  all  the  feamen  on 
board  thcfe  ihips^  that,  extept  one  gunner,  they  all 
quittied  them,  and  returned  to  England:  but  as  for 
the  (hips,  they  remained  with  the  French,  and  were 
aftually  employed  againft  Rochelle,  contrary  to  the 
king's  intention^  and  to  the  very  high  dishonour  of 
the  nation.    This  affair  made  a  great  noife,  and  came 
ftt'kO:  to  form  an  article  in  an  impeachment  againfl: 
fKc  duke  of  Buckingham.  -w,,  / 

'In  the  mean  time  the  defign  ftill  went  onof  attack- 
Irtg  and  invading  Spain,  and  a  ftout  fleet  was  pro- 
vided for  that  purpole  -,  but  as  Buckingham,  in  qua- 
lity of  lord  high-admiral,  had  the  fupream  direction 
of  that  affair,  the  nation  looked,  upon  it  with  "an  evil 
.  eye,  and  were  not  fo  mu^h  difpleafed  at  its  mifcar- 
;  il-iage,    as  glad  of  an  opportupity  of  railing  iat  the 
^  duke,  and  thofe'Whd,'  'by  his  ihflti^nce,  were  cntruft- 
ed  Avith  the  com  m and  of  the  'fleet,   and  forces  on 
■  fcoard  it.     Thiii' ^vhbie  oP  this  tranfaftion  has  been 
Vfei'ydifferclntly  related,  actbrding  tothe  humours  of 
thofe  who  pcnVi^^J  i;he  aCcbuntst  however,  there  are 
VJt-yntithaitrc  "riiemoirs  remaining,  which  inform  us 
tnifthFs  <^'atwith  Spain  was  chiefiv  of  the  duke  of 
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Buckingham's  procuring,  and  feems  to  have  proceed- 
ed nnore  from  his  perfonal  diftafte  to  count  Olivarezy 
than  any  folid  or  honourable  motive. 

While  the  clamour  fubfifted  on  the  want  of  fucccfs 
attending  this  fleet  abroad,  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
fell  into  another  error,  in  the  execution  of  his  office 
as  lord  high-admiral  at  home.  He  was  vexed  at  the 
noife  that  had  been  made  about  the  merchant  fhips 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  employed 
againft  Rochelle  }  and  therefore  took  occafion  in  th« 
latter  end  of  the  year  1626,  to  caufe  a  French  (hip, 
called  the  St.  Peter,  of  Havre  de  Grace,  to  be  arrcfted. 
The  pretence  was,  that  it  was  laden  with  Spanifli  ef- 
fefts  ;  which,  however,  the  French  denied,  and  af-^ 
ferted,  that  all  the  goods  in  the  (hip  belonged  to 
French  merchants,  or  to  Englifh  and  Dutch.  Upon 
this  a  commiflion  was  granted  to  hear  evidence  as  to 
that- point ;  and  it  appearing  plainly,  there  was  no 
juft  ground  of  feizure,  the  Ihip  was  ordered  to  be  re- 
Jeafed,  but  not  before  the  French  king  made  fome 
reprifals  :  which  fo  irritated  the  nation,  that  this  alfo 
was  made  an  article  in  the  duke*s  impeachment.  The 
matter,  however,  was  compromifed  between  the  two 
kings,  and  the  good'corrcfpondence  between  their  fub-^ , 
jefts  for  a  time  reftored ;  but  at  the  bottom,  there 
was  no  cordial  reconciliation :  and  fo  this  quarrel,  like 
a  wound  ill  cured,  broke  quickly  out  again  with 
worfe  fymptoms  than  before. 

The  war  in  which  the  king  was  engaged;  in  order 
to  have  procured  the  rcftitution  of  the  Palatinate  to 
his  btother-in-law,  had  drawn  him  into  a  league  with' 
Denmark,  which  obliged  him  to  fend  a  fquadron  of 
fhips  to  that  king's  affiilance  *,  and  this  being  attended 
with  fmall  fuccefs,  he  was  called  upon  for  farther 
fopplies.  His  parliaments  all  this  time  were  little  in-, 
clined  to  aflift  him,  becaufe  he  would  not  part  with 
Buckingham  -,  and  this  obliged  him  to  have  rccourfe 
to  fuch  methods  for  fupply,.  as  his  lawyers  aflbrcd'him 
yitrt  juftifiablc.    Amongft  the  reft,  he  obliged  all 
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the  fcaports  to  furnifti  him  with  (hips :  of  thtf  dtjT 
of  London  he  demanded  twenty,  and  of  other  places 
in  proportion. 

The  inhabitants  thought  this  fo  hard,  that  many, 
who  had  no  immediate  dependence  on  trade,  were  for 
(quitting  their  refidence  in  mnritirne  places,  and  re- 
tiring up  into  the  country.  This  conduct  of  theirs 
made  the  burden  ftill  more  intolerable  upon  thofe 
who  {laid  behind  ;  and  the  confequence  of  their  re- 
monftrances  was  a  proclamation,  requiring  fuch  a« 
had  quitted  the  fea-coaft,  to  return  immediately  to 
their  former  dwellings :  and  this  it  was  gave  rife  to  the 
firft  difturbances  in  this  unfortunate  reign.  They  were 
quickly  increafed  by  the  rafh  management  of  Bucking- 
ham ',  who,  though  he  faw  his  mailer  fo  deeply  em- 
barrafled  with  the  wars  in  which  he  was  already  en- 
gaged, yet  plunged  him  into  another  with  France, 
very  precipitately,  and  againft  all  the  rules  of  true 
policy.  >  f' ' 

The  queen's  foreign  fervants,  who  were  all  bigot- 
ted  papiils,  had  not  only  adted  indifcreetly  in  mattei's 
relating  to  their  religion,  but  had  likewife  drawn  the 
queen  to  take  Ibme  very  wrong,  to  fay  the  truths 
fome  ridiculous  and  extravagant  fteps ;  upon  which 
Buckingham  engaged  his  majefty  to  difmifs  her 
French  fervants,  which  he  did  the  firft  of  July,  1626, 
and  then  feftt  the  lord  Carleton  to  reprefent  his  rea- 
sons, for  taking  lb  quick  a  meafurCv  to  the  French 
king^  That  monarch  refufed  him  audience,^  and  to 
ihew  his  lenfe  of  the  adion,  immediately  feized  one 
hundred  and  twenty  of  our  (hips  which  were  in  his 
ports,  and  undertook  the  fiege  of  Rochelle ;  though 
our  luog  had  a6ted  but  a  little  before,  ds  a  mediator 
betw;een  him  and  his  proteftant  fubieds.  Upon  this, 
the  latter  applied  themfelves  to  king  Charles,  who 
ordered  a  fleet  of  thirty  fail  to  be  equipped  for  their 
relief,  and  fcnt  it  under  the  command  of  the  earl,of 
Denlpigh :  but  this  being  fo  late  in  the  year  as  tb« 
month  of  October,  his  k)rdihip  found  it  impra^- 
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table  to  execute  his  commifTion  ;  and  fo,  after  conti- 
nuing fome  time  at  lea  in  hard  weather,  returned  into 
port  5  which  not  only  difappointcd  the  king's  inten- 
tion, but  alfo  blemilhed  his  reputation,  as  the  Ko- 
chcllers  began  to  fufpcft  rhe  fmcerity  of  this  defign. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham,  to  put  the  thing  out  of 
difpute,  caufed  a  great  Hecf  to  be  drawn  together  the 
next  year,  and  an  army  of  leven  thou(and  men  to  be 
put  on  board  it  •,  refolvmg  to  go  kimfclf  as  admiral 
and  commander  in  chief.  He  failed  from  Portfrnouth 
the  27th  of  June,  and  landed  on  the  ifland  of  Rhe } 
though  at  fiill  he  intended  to  have  made  a  dcfcent  on 
Oleron,  and  adtually  promifed  lb  much  to  the  duke 
of  Soubife,  whom  he  fcnt  to  Rochelle,  to  acquaint 
the  inhabitants  of  Jiis  coming  to  their  relief.  They 
received  this  -meflage  coldly  j  for  the  French  king 
having  conupted  Tome  by  his  gold,  and  terrifying 
many  more  by  his  power,  the  Rochellers  were  novr 
afraid  to  receive  the  v-ery  fuccours  they  had  demanded. 

The  town  of  St.  Martin's  however  was  fpeedily 
taken  by  the  Englifh,  and  his  grace  then  invefted  the 
citadel  •,  but  gave  evident  proofs  of  his  want  of  mi- 
litary (kill  in  managing  the  fiege.  By  this  time  the 
Rochellers  had  declared  for  the  Englifh ;  and  this  de- 
claration of  theirs,  and  the  expeftation  he  had  of  fuc- 
cours from  England,  engaged  Buckingham  to  re- 
main fo  long  in  his  camp,  that  his  troops  were  much 
diminiftied.  At  length,  on  the  6th  of  November,  he 
made  a  general  alTault ;  when  it  appeared,  that  the 
place  was  impregnable  to  forces  under  fuch  circum- 
llances  as  his  were.  Two  days  after,  he  refolved 
upon  a  retreat ;  which  was  as  ill  conduced  as  the 
reft  of  the  expedition.  With  equal  fhame  and  lofs 
therefore,  the  duke  concluded  this  unlucky  expedi- 
tion, embarking  all  his  forces  on  the  9th  of  the  fame 
month,  and  fending  the  Rochellers  a  Iblemn  promife, 
that  he  would  come  back  again  to  their  relief-,  which; 
however,  he  did  not  live  to  perform.  To  compleat 
his  misfortune,  as  he  entered  Plymouth,  he  met  the 
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earl  of  Holland  with  the  promired  fuccours  failinj| 
out,  who  now  returned  with  him. 

To  remedy  thofe  evils,  a  parliament  was  called  in 
the  beginning  of  1628,  wherein  there  paffed  nothing 
but  difputes  between  the  king  and  the  commons ;  fo 
that  at  laft  it  was  prorogued  without  granting  fup- 
plies.  The  king,  however,  exerted  himfelf  to  the 
utmoft,  in  preparing  a  naval  force  to  make  good  what 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  had  promifcd  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Rochelle.  "With  this  view  a  fleet  of  fifty 
fail  was  aflembled  at  Plymouth  in  the  fpring,  and  a 
large  body  of  marines  embarked ;  the  command  of 
it  was  given  to  the  earl  of  Denbigh,  who  was  brother- 
in-law  to  Buckingham.,  and  who  failed  from  that  port 
on  the  17th  of  April,  coming  to  anchor  in  the  road  of 
Rochelle  on  the  ill  of  May.  On  his  arrival,  he 
found  twenty  fail  of  the  French  king's  fhips  riding 
before  the  harbour ;  and  being  much  fuperior  in  num- 
ber and  ilrength,  he  fent  advice  into  the  town,  that 
he  would  fink  the  French  (hips  as  foon  as  the  wind 
came  weft,  and  made  a  higher  flood.  About  the  8th 
of  May,  the  wind  and  tide  ferved  accordingly,  and 
the  Rochellers  expedled  and  foUicited  that  deliverance: 
but  the  earl,  without  remembering  his  promife,  or 
embracing  the  opportunity,  weighed  anchor  and 
failed  away,  fuffcring  four  of  the  French  Ihips  to 
purfue,  as  it  were,  the  Englifli  fleet,  which  arrived 
at  Plymouth  on  the  26th  of  May. 
;  This  fecond  inglorious  expedition  was  ftjll  a  greater 
difeouragement  to  the  poor  Rochellers ;  and  incrcafed 
the  fears  and  jealoufies  of  a  popilh  intereft  at  home. 
One  Le  Brun,  a  Frenchman,  but  captain  in  the  Eng- 
lifli fleet,  gave  in  depofitions  before  the  mayor  of 
Plymouth,  on  the  6th  of  May,  which  argued  trea- 
chery, or  apparent  cowardice,  in  the  management  of 
phis  late  expedition.  This  account  was  certified  by 
the  mayor  of  Plymouth,  and  the  two  burgefles  of 
that  town  in  parliament,  by  whom  it  was  communi- 
catee! tp  the  covinci}-tal?le  5  from  whence  a  letter  was 
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directed  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  as  lord  high- 
admiral,  dated  the  30th  of  May,  1628,  to  figqlfy  his 
majefty's  pleafure,  that  the  carl  of.  Denbigh  fliould 
return  back  to  relieve  the  town  of  Rochelle,  with  the 
fleet  under  his  charge,  and  with  other  fhips  prepared 
at  Portfmouth  and  Plymouth.  But,  notwlthftanding 
this  order  of  council,  no  fuch  return  was  made;  nor 
any  enquiry  into  the  difobedignce  of  the  king's  order 
for  it.  '"^  '"'^ :^^\l  '   ",v -i 

Notwithftanding  thefe  repeated  defeats,  the  cries  or 
the  Rochellers,  and  the  clamours  of  the  people  were 
fo  loud,  that  a  third  fleet  was  prepared  for  the  relief 
of  that  city,  now,  by  a  clofe  ficge,  reduced  to  the  laft 
extremity.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  chofe  to  com- 
mand in  perfon,  and  to  that  end  came  to  Portfmouth; 
where,  on  the  23d  of  Auguft,  he  was  aflafllnated  by 
one  Fclton,  an  cnthufiaftic  officer  of  the  army. 

This  accident  did  not  prevent  the  king's  profecut;- 
ing  his  defign  ;  the  very  next  day  his  majefty  made 
the  earl  of  Lindfey  admiral,  Monfon  and  Moqntjoy, 
vice  and  rear-admirals :  and,  as  an  illuftrious  foreign 
writer  allures  us,  his  care  and  prefence  had  fuch  ai^ 
cfFed  in  the  preparing  for  this  voyage,  that  more  was 
difpatched  now,  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  than  in  many 
weeks  before.  This  expedition,  however,  was  not 
more  fortunate  than  the  former.  The  fleet  failed  the 
Sth  of  September,  1628,  and  arriving  before  Ro- 
chelle, found  the  boom  raifed  to  block  up  the  en- 
trance of  the  port,  fo  fl:rong,  that  though  many  at- 
tempts were  made  to  break  through  it,  yet  they  prov- 
ed vain  -,  fo  that  the  Rochelleys  were  glad  to  accept 
of  terms  from  their  own  prince,  and  adlually  furrenr 
dered  the  place  on  the  i8th  of  0<5tober,  theEnglifh 
fleet  looking  on,  without  being  able  to  help  them. 
With  this  expedition  ended  the  operations  of  the  war 
with  France. 

From  this  time,  the  French  began  to  be  ambitious 

of  raifing  a  maritime  power,  and  to  be  cxtreamly  un- 

cafy  at  the  growth  of  the  Englifli  fhipping.    This 
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was  the  e;ff^ft  of  Richlieii's  politics,  who  beft  nndcp* 
^66a'iht  djifeent  interefts  of  the  feveral  European 
ppwers,  of  any  miqilVer  that  nation  ever  had,  or,  it 
IS  to  be  hoped,  for  the  peace  of  Chriftendom,  wiU 
i!ver  have.  '  He  revived  the  difpute  between  the 
Dutch  and  us,  refpedlinw  the  fifhery ;  and  the  famous 
Hugo  Grotius  v^as  induced  ;o  write  a  fejitife,  under 
the  title  of  Mare  Liberum^  ^h.trt\v\^  with  great  elo- 
quence, he  endeavoured  to  fhew  the  weaknefs  of  our 
ti'tteto  dominion  over  the  fea :  which,  according  to 
his  notion,  was  a  gift  from  God,  common  to  all  nations. 
This  was  anfwered  by  Selden,  in  his  famqus  treatife, 
entitled,  M^e  Cl<iufum  •,  Wherein  he  has  efFe6lually 
dcmonftrated,  from  the  principles  of  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations,  and  from  hiftory,  that  a  domi- 
nion over  the  fea  may  be,  and  has  b^cnjj  acquired, 
7  his  book  of  Mr.  Selden's  was  publifhed  in  1 634, 
apd  by  the  counitenance  then^  and  afterward,  ftiewn 
Viry  king  Charles  toward  this  extraordinary  perfprr 
mancc,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  he  had  very  juft 
and",  generous  notions  of  his  own,  and  his:  people's 
nghts  fn*  this  relpeft^  though  he  w;^s  very  unfortunate 
in  taking  fuch  methods  as  he  did  to  fupport  them. 

The  r'rench  minifter  perfifted  iffeadily  in  his  Mar 
chiavelli^n  fchemp,  of  ufing  the  power  and  induftry 
f^f  the  Dutch,  to  interrupt  the  trade,  and  leflcn  the 
maritime  force  df  Britain.  With  this  view  alfo,  a 
negotiation  was  begun  between  that  crown  and  the 
llates  of  Holland,  for  dividing  the  Spariifh  Nether? 
lands  between  them  •,  arid  uncier  colour  of  thus  alfifl;- 
ing  then^,  in  fupport  of  their  pretepJ5oris  to  an>qua} 
right  over  the  fea,  ^nd  in  promoting  their  trade,  to 
the  prejudice  of  ours,  Richlieu  catried  pn  fecretly 
and  iecurely  his  darling  obie«5t  of  raifing  a  naval  force 
in  France  :  to  promote  which,  he  fpared  not  cither 
for  pains  or  expence,  procuring  fropi  all  parts  the 
^bleft  perfons  in  all  arts  and  fcienccs,  any  way  relat- 
ing to  navigation,  and  fixing  theni  in  the  French  fe^r 
^icf ,  b«  giving  them  great  encoviraeemcnt, 
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The  apprehenfions  which  the  king  had  entertained 
of  this  new  league  between  the  French  and  Dutch, 
were  fo  heightened  in  the  year  1635,  by  the  jundtion 
of  the  fleets  of  thofe  two  powers,  and  the  intelligence 
he  had,  that  France  was  fliortly  to  declare  war  againft 
Spain,  and  from  thence  to  derive  that  occalion  they 
ha4  been  fo  long  feeking  to  divide  the  Netherlandsi 
between  themfelves  and  their  new  allies ;  all  whofe 
pretenfions,  in  refpefl:  to  the  right  of  fifliing  in,  and 
ufing  an  unreftrained  navigation  in  the  feas,  they  had 
undertaken  to  fupport,  that  he  refolvcd  to  be  no  longer 
paffive.  In  order  to  defeat  this  defign,  and  maintain 
the  fovereignty  annexed  to  the  Engliih  crown,  as  well 
as  the  nation's  credit,  as  a  maritime  power  j  the  king 
faW)  that  it  was  necefTary  to  equip  and  put  to  fea  a 
luperior  naval  force. 

This  it  feemed  exceeding  hard  to  do,  without  the 
afliftance  of  a  parliament  5  and  yet  the  delays  in  grant- 
ing aids  had  been  fo  great  in  former  parliaments,  that 
his  majefty  was  very  doubtful  of  fucceeding,  if  for 
this  he  tfufted  to  a  parliamentary  fupply.  His  law- 
yers, knowing  both  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  and  his  deep 
diflrefs,  fuggefled  to  him,  that  upon  this  occaflon, 
he  might  have  recourfe  to  his  prerogative  j  which 
opinion  having  been  approved  by  the  judges,  he 
thereupon  directed  writs  to  be  ifllied,  for  the  levy- 
ing of  ihip- money.  Thefe  writs  were,  for  the  pre- 
fcnt,  directed  only  to  fea-ports,  and  fuch  places  as 
were  near  the  coaft  ;  requiring  them  to  furnifti  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Ihips,  or  to  grant  the  king  an  equi- 
valent thereto.  The  city  of  JLondon  was  directed  to 
provide  feven  fhips  for  twenty-fix  days,  and  other 
places  in  proportion.  To  make  the  nation  more  eafy 
under  this  tax,  the  king  direfted,  that  the  money 
raifed  thereby,  fhould  be  kept  apart  in  the  exchequer ; 
and  that  a  di(lin6b  account  fhould  be  given  of  the 
fervices  to  which  it  was  applied.  Yet,  in  fpite  of 
tl^efc  precautions,  the  people  murmured  grievoufly ; 
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which,  however,  did  not  hinder  this  projcd  from  be- 
ing carried  into  execution. 

With  the  help  of  this  money,  the  king,  in  the  month 
of  May,  1635,  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  forty  fail,  under 
the  command  of  Robert  earl  of  Lindfey,  who  was  ad- 
miral -,  Sir  William  Monfon,  vice-admiral.  Sir  John 
Pennington,  rear-admiral :  as  alfo  another  of  twenty 
fail,  under  the  earl  of  Eflex.  The  firfl:  of  thefe  fleets 
failed  from  Tilbury-Hope  on  the  26th  of  May.  Their 
inftrudtions  were,  to  give  no  occafion  of  hoft:ility  and 
to  fuffer  nothing  that  might  prejudice  the  rights  of 
the  king  and  kingdom.  The  French  and  Dutch  fleets 
joined  off  Portland,  the  lafl:  of  this  month ;  and  made 
no  fcruple  of  giving  out,  that  they  intended  to  aflfert 
their  own  independency,  and  to  queftion  that  prero- 
gative which  the  Englifh  claimed  in  the  narrow  feas ; 
but  as  foon  as  they  were  informed  that  the  Englifh 
fleet  was  at  fea,  and  in  fearch  of  them,  they  quitted 
pur  coaft,  and  repaired  to  their  own. 

Our  admiral  fent  a  bark  upon  the  coaft  pf  Britany, 
to  take  a  view  of  them  ;  and  from  the  time  of  the  re- 
turn of  this  bark,  to  the  ift  of  Oftobcr,  this  fleet 
proteded  our  own  feas  and  fliores,  gave  laws  to  the 
neighbouring  nations,  and  efFedually  aflferted  that  fo- 
yereignty  which  the  monarchs  of  this  kingdom  have 
ever  claimed.  The  good  effcft  of  this  armament, 
and  the  reputation  we  gained  thereby  abroad,  in  fome 
meafure  quieted  the  niinds  of  the  people ;  as  it  con- 
vinced them,  that  this  was  not  an  invention  to  bring 
money  into  the  exchequer,  without  rcfped  had  to  the 
end  for  which  it  was  raifed. 

The  king,  perfectly  fatisfied  with  what  had  been 
done  this  year,  and  yet  well  knowing  that  it  would 
fignify  little  if  another,  and  that  at  leaft  as  good  a 
fleet,  was  not  fet  out  the  next ;  to  raiie  the  money  ne- 
ceflary  for  equipping  fuch  a  force,  had  recourfe  again 
to  his  writs  for  levying  of  fhip-money :  but  now  the 
^id  was  made  more  extenflve.    The  burden,  indeed. 
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in  \tk\u  was  far  from  being  prefling :  at  the  uttnoft 
it  did  not  amount  to  above  236,000 1.  per  annum, 
which  was  not  quite  20,000 1.  a  month  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom  ;  yet  the  making  it  an  univerfal 
aid,  and  the  alTedlng  and  coUetfting  it  in  the  parlia* 
mentary  method^,  without  parliamentary  authority, 
gave  it  an  air  of  opprefllon,  and  made  it  extreamly 
odious. 

In  order  to  prevent  all  doubts  from  his  own  fub- 
jeds,  and  alfo  to  prevent  any  falfe  furmifes  gaining 
ground  in  foreign  nations,  as  to  the  defign  of  this 
potent  armament;  the  king  thought  fit  to  exprefs 
his  royal  intentions  to  the  world,  in  the  mofl:  public, 
and  in  the  mod  authentic  manner :  that,  at  one  and 
the  fame  time,  it  might  appear  >yhat  himfelf  demand- 
ed, and  what  had  been  paid  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  right  of  his  ancedors  in  regard  to  thofe  things,  as 
to  which  thefe  demands  were  made. 

In  1636,  the  king  fent  a  fleet  of  fixty  fail  to  fea, 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
admiral  •,  Sir  John  Pennington,  vice-admiral,  and  Sir 
Henry  Marom,  rear-admiral.  '  Thsy  failed  firft  to 
the  Downs,  and  from  hence  to.  the  north,  where  the 
Dutch  buflies  were  fifliing  upon  our  coaft.  The  ad- 
miral required  them  to  forbear  ♦,  which  they  not  feem- 
ing  difpofed  to  do,  he  fired  upon  them;  this  put 
them  into  great  confufion,  and  obliged  them  to  have 
recourfe  to  other  methods.  The  Dutch,  therefore, 
applied  themfelves  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland  i 
defired  him  to  mediate  with  the  king,  that  they  might 
have  leave  to  go  on  with  their  fifhing  this  year,  for 
which  they  were  content  to  pay  30,0001.  and  ex- 
prefled  alfo  a  willingnefs  to  obtain  a  grant  from  the 
king,  for  his  permifiion  for  their  veflcls  to  filh  there 
for  the  time  to  come,  paying  an  annual  tribute.     .    • 

Such  is  the  beft  account  that  can  be  collected  of 
the  caufes  and  confequences  of  this  expedition,  .from 
our  beft  hiftorians.  But  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
delivered  a  journal  of  his  whole  proceedings,  figned 
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with  his  own  hand ;  which  is,  or  at  lead  was  preferr- 
ed in  the  paper-office.  In  that  journal,  there  arc 
feveral  memoFable  particulars.  The  Dutch  fifliing- 
bufles,  upon  the  appearance  of  his  lordfhtp's  fleet, 
did  take  licences,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred, 
though  he  arrived  amongft  them  pretty  late  in  the 
year.  He  exaAed  from  ^them  twdve  pence  per  ton, 
as  an  acknowledgment ;  and  affirms  that  they  went 
away  well  (atisBed.  It  was  pretended  by  the  Dutch 
inking  Charles  the  fecond's  time,  that  this  was  an 
aft  of  violence ;  and  that  nothing  could  be  concluded 
as  to  the  right  of  this  crown,  from  that  tranfadlion  : 
fince  the  Dutch  did  not  pay,  becaufe  they  thought 
what  was  inlifted  upon  to  be  due,  but,  becaufe  they 
were  defencelefs.  His  lordfhip*s  journal  fets  this  pre- 
tence entirely  alide ;  fince  it  appeared  from  thence, 
that  they  hadafquadron  of  ten  men  of  war  for  pheir 
prote^ion  *,  as  alfo,  that  Augull  the  20th,  i  6  j6, 
the  Dutch  vice-admiral  Dorp,  came  with  a  fleet  of 
twenty  men  of  war :  but  inftead  of  interrupting  the 
carl  in  his  proceedings,  he  faluted  him  by  lowering 
his  topfails,  (Iriking  his  flag  and  firing  his  guns  *,  after 
which  he  came  on  boaid,  and  was  well  entertained  by 
the  earl  of  Northumberland.  It  is  farther  mentioned 
in  that  journal,  that  upon  his  lordfhip's  return  from 
the  north,  and  anchoring  in  the  Downs,  he  had  no- 
tice of  a  Spanifh  fleet  of  twenty-flx  fail,  bound  for 
Dunkirk ;  to  reconnoitfewhich  he  fent  one  of  thefhips 
of  his  fquadron,  called  the  Happy  Entrance  -,  to 
which  Angle  fhip,  that  fleet  paid  the  marks  of  re- 
fpcd-j  which  were  due,  to  the  Englifh  flag  whenever 
it  appeared.  ' 

The  king  meant  to  have  continued  both  this  me- 
thod of  railing  money,  and  of  fitting  out  fleets  annu- 
ally i  and  by  giving  feveral  young  noblemen  com- 
mands at  fea,  to  have  rendered  them  the  more  ca- 
pable of  ferving  their  country  in  times  of  greater 
danger:  but  he  quickly  found  this  impradtir^.bk. 
The  nation  grew  lb  exceedingly  diflatisficd  with  thi» 
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fnethod  of  raifing  money,  and  the  great  cafe  of  Mr. 
Hampden  made  it  fo  clear,  that  a  conftant  and  regu- 
lar levying  of  this  tax  was  dangerous  to  the  conlti- 
tution,  and  to  the  freedom  of  the  fubje^  •,  that  the 
king  was  oblised  to  lay  a(ide  this  fcheme,  and  to 
content  himfelf  with  ufing  all  the  methods  that  could 
be  thought  of,  to  awaken  the  people's  attention  in 
regard  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  fca.  With  this  view, 
his  majefty  made  an  order  in  council,  that  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Selden's  book  upon  that  fubjedt,  fhould  be 
kept  in  the  council-cheft,  that  another  copy  fhould 
be  kept  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  and  a  third  in  the 
court  of  admiralty ;  there  to  remain  as  perpetual  evi- 
dence  of  our  juft  claim  to  the  dominion  of  the  Teas. 

Nothing  of  confequence  occurs  in  regard  to  fiaval 
affairs  till  the  year  1639,  when  the  Spaniards  fitted 
out  a  powerful  fleet,  confifting  of  fixty-feven  fail  of 
large  fhips,  manned  with  25,000  feamen,  and  having 
on  board  12,000  land  forces,  defigned  for  the  relief  of 
Flanders.  The  Dutch  had  two  or  three  fquadrons  at 
fea ;  the  Spanifh  fleet  coming  up  the  channel,  was 
met  in  the  flreights  by  one  of  them,  confiding  of 
feventeen  fail,  under  the  command  of  Martin,  the 
Ion  of  Herbert  Van  Tromp,  who,  notwithf^anding 
the  enemy's  great  fuperiority,  attacked  them:  but 
finding  himfelf  too  weak,  was  obliged  to  fheer  off 
towards  Dunkirk ;  where,  being  joined  by  the  other 
fquadrons,  he  fo  roughly  handled  the  Spanifh  fleet, 
under  the  command  of  Don  Antonio  de  Oquendo, 
that  at  lafl  he  forced  them  on  the  Englifh  coafl  near 
Dover. 

Admiral  Van  Jromp  finding  himfelf  in  want  of 
powder  and  ball,  ftood  away  for  Calais ;  where  he 
was  liberally  fupplied  by  the  governor,  and  then  re- 
turned to  attack  the  enemy.  Upon  his  approach, 
the  Spaniards  got  within  the  South-Foreland,  and 
put  themfelves  under  the  proteftion  of  our  caftles. 
Things  being  in  this  fituation,  the  Spanifh  refident 
importuned  king  Charles,  that  he  would  oblige  the 
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t)arth  to  forbear  hbftilitics  for  two  tides,  that  did 
Sptniards  might  have  an  opportunity  of  bearing  awaV 
for  their  own  coaft ;  but  the  king  being  in  aniicy  ^iini 
both  powers,  wai  relbJved  to  (land  neiiter:  and  where^ 
as  the  Spaniards  had  hired  fonrie  Ehglifh  (hips  id 
tranfport  their  foldiers  to  Dunkirk,  upon  com^ 
plaint  made  thereof  by  the  Dutch  ambafladors, 
ftrid  orders  were  given,  that  no  Ihips  or  veffels  be- 
longing to  his  majeily's  fubjed^s,  &ouId  take  an^ 
Spaniard  on  board,  or  pafs  beloW  Oravefend  without 
licence. 

However,  after  much  plotting aad  counterplotting 
on  both  fides,  the  Spaniard  at  length  outwitted  his 
enemy;   and  found  means,  by  a  ftratagem  in  the 
night,  to  convey  away  through  the  Downs,  round  by 
the  North-Sand- Head,  and  the  back  of  the  Godwin, 
twelve  large  Ihips  to  Dunkirk,  and  iii  them  four  thou- 
fand  men.    In  cxcufe  of  this  grofs  ncgleft  of  the 
Dutch  admirals,    in  leaving  that  avenue  from   the 
Downs  unguarded ;  they  affirmed  they  were  alTured 
by  the  Englifh,  that  no  fliips  of  any  confiderabl^ 
burden  could  venture  by  night  to  fail  that  way.   The 
two  fleets  had  (low  continued  in  their  ftations  near 
three  \  «eks,  when  king  Charles  fent  the  earl  of 
Arundel  to  the  admiral  of  Spain,  to  defire  him  to 
retreat  upon  the  firfl:  fair  wind :  but  by  this  time  the 
Dutch  fleet  was,  by  continual  reinforcements  from 
Zealand  and  Holland,  increafed  to  an  hundred  fail ; 
and  feeming  difpofcd  to  attack  their  enemies.  Sir 
John  Pennington,  admiral  of  his  majefty's  fleet,  who 
lay  in  the  Downs  with  thirty-four  men  of  war,  ac- 
quainted the  Dutch  admiral,  that  he  had  received  or- 
ders to  a<n:  in  defence  of  either  of  the  two  parties^ 
which  fliould  be  firft  attacked. 

The  Spaniards,  however,  growing  too  prefumptioous 
on  the  protedion  they  enjoyed,  a  day  or  cwo  afr^er,  fired 
fonfie iliot  at  Van  Tromp*s  barge,  when  himlelf  was  \r\ 
her;  and  killed  a  man  with  a  cannon-ball  on  board  of  a 
Dutch  lhip>  whofe  dead  body  was  prelently  fent  On 
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board  Sir  John  Pcnnifigton,  as  a  proof  that  the  Spa- 
niards were  the  firfl  aggrelTors,  and  had  violated  the 
neutrality  of  the  king  of  England's  harbour.  Soon 
after  this  the  Dutch  admiral,  on  receiving  frefli  or- 
ders from  the  Hates,  came  to  a  refolution  of  attack- . 
ing  the  Spaniards  *,  but  before  he  put  it  in  execution, 
he  thought  fit  to  v/rite  to  admiral  Pennington,  telling 
him,  that  the  Spaniards  having  infringed  the  liber- 
ties of  the  kine  of  England's  harbours,  and  being 
clearly  become  the  aggreflbrs,  he  found  himfelf  obligea 
to  repel  force  by  force,  and  attack  them  ;  in  which, 
purfuant  to  the  declaration  he  had  made  to  him,  he 
not  only  hoped  for,  but  depended  on  his  aflidance  : 
which,  however,  if  he  (hould  not  pleafe  to  grant,  he 
requeued  the  favour,  that  he  would  at  leafl;  give  him 
leave  to  engage  the  enemy ;  otherwife  he  fhould  have 
juft  cauie  of  coniphunt  to  all  the  world,  offo  manifeft 
an  injury.,  .  ,^„ 

This  letter  being  delivered  to  the  Englifli  admiral. 
Van  Tromp  immediately  weighed  and  flood  to  the 
Spaniards  in  fix  divifions,  cannonading  them  furioufly, 
and  vigoroudy  preflihg  them  at  the  fame  time  with  his 
fire-fhips  ;  fo  that  he  quickly  forced  them  all  to  cue . 
their  cables,  and  of  fifty- three,  which  the  Spaniards 
were  in  number,  twenty-three  ran  afhore  and  ftrand- 
ed  in  the  Downs :  of  thcfe,  three  were  burnt,  two 
funk,  and  two  penfhed  on  the  fhore.  The  remainder 
of  the  twenty-three,  which  were  ftrandcd  and  de- 
ferted  by  the  Spaniards,  were  manned  by  the  Eng- 
li(h,  to  fave  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch.  The  other  SpaniQi  fhips,  with  Don  Antonio 
de  Oquendo,  the  commander  in  chief,  and  Lopez, 
admiral  of  Portugal,  got  put  to  Tea,  and  kept  in  good 
order,  till  a  thidc  fog  arifing,  the  Dutch  took  ad- 
vantage thereof,  imerpofed  between  the  admirals  and 
their  fleet,  aiid  fought  them  valiantly  till,  the  fog 
cleared  up,  when  only  ten  clcaped.  The  firft  hofti- 
lity  having  been  indiiputably  committed  by  the  Spa- 
niards, was  a  plea  of  wliich  the  Putch  made  ufe  in 
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their  juHiHcation  to  us ;  and  at  the  fame  time  be- 
came a  fufficient  argument  to  defend  the  conduct  of 
the  Englifh  government,  in  fufFering  one  friend  to  de- 
flroy  another  within  its  harbours. 

It  may  not  be  amils  to  obferve,  that  in  reality  the 
people  of  England  were  not  forry  for  this  misfortune 
that  befel  the  Spaniards,  though  the  court  took  all 
the  care  imaginaole  to  prevent  it :  and  the  reafon  of 
this  was,  that  fome  furmifed  this  to  be  a  new  Spa- 
nifh  Armada,  fitted  out  nominally  againft  the  Dutch } 
but  in  truth,  intended  to  adiagainft  heretics  in  general. 

The  expedition  of  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  againft 
the  Scots,  was  undertaken  this  yearj  in  which  there 
is  very  littl6  worth  mentioning.  He  arrived  in  the 
Frith  of  Forth  the  firft  of  May :  there  he  conti- 
nued for  fome  time,  treating  with  the  Scots  to  little 
or  no  purpofe,  till  the  feafon  being  loft,  he  retutned 
without  efFedting  any  thing. 

The  fleet  was  from  this  time  forward  (6  entirely 
out  of  the  king's  power,  that  the  naval  hiftory  of 
this  reign  ends  properly  here  :  and  therefore  having 
already  related,  the  feveral  expeditions  undertaken  by 
his  authority,  we  come  now  to  mention  the  progrcfs 
of  trade,  the  increafe  of  (hipping,  and  the  encou- 
ragement of  our  plantations,  during  i^^.f-.  fame  fpace. 

This  prince,  before  the  rebellion  broke  out,  among 
others,  added  one  Ihip  to  the  royal  navy  of  England  j 
which  on  ac,count  of  its  fize,  and  other  remarkable 
particulars,  deferves  to  be  menrioned  in  this  plice, 
more  cfpeciailly  as  it  has  efcaped  the  notice  of  all  our 
naval  writers.  This  famous  veflel  was  built  dt  WOol» 
wich  in  1637.  $he  was  in  length  by  the  keel  128 
feet ;  in  breadth  48  fecti  in  length,  from  the  fore- 
end  of  the  beak-head,  to  the  after-  end  of  the  ftern^  232 
feet :  ahd  jn  height,  from  the  bottom  Of  the  keel  to 
the  top  of  her  lanthom;  y6  feer.  Bore  five  lanthorns, 
the  biggeft  of  which  would  hold  ten  perfons  upright: 
had  diree  fiufii-decks,  a  fOrecaftle,  half-deck,  quar- 
ter-deck and  round-houfc^    Her  lower  tier  had  thirtjf 
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porcs»  middle  tier  thirty  ports,  third  tier  twenty 
ports,  forccaftle  twelve  ports,  half-deck  fourtcca 
ports }  thirteen  or  fourteen  pores  more  within  boai  J* 
oefide  ten  pieces  of  chace-ordnance  forward,  and  ten 
right  aft,  with  many  loop-holes  in  the  cabins  for  muf- 
kct-lhot.  She  had  eleven  anchors,  one  of  four  thou- 
fand  four  hundred  pounds  weight.  She  was  of  the 
burthen  of  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  thirty-leven 
tons  I  and  was  built  by  Peter  Pett,  Efq;  under  the  in- 
fpeftion  of  Captain  Phineas  Pett,  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  navy. 

It  appears  from  Sir  William  Monfon,  and  indeed 
from  all  the  unprejudiced  writers  of  thofe  times,  who 
were  competent  judges  of  thefe  matters,  that  the 
commerce  of  this  ifland  increafed  exceedingly  during 
the  firft  fifteen  years  of  this  king's  reign  ;  infomuch 
that  the  port  of  London  only  could  have  fupplied  a 
hundred  fail,  capable  of  being  eafily  converted  into 
men  of  war,  and  well  furnifhed  with  ordnance.  The 
trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  was  but  beginning  in 
his  father's  time,  became  now  very  lucrative ;  and 
our  (hips  gave  law  in  thofe  parts  to  almoil  all  foreign 
nations.  The  trade  to  Guinea  grew  likewife  to  be  of 
confiderable  benefit  to  the  Englifh  fubjedls  \  and  our 
intercourfe  with  Spain,  after  the  ending  of  the  war, 
proved  of  infinite  advantage  likewife.  It  is  true, 
there  happened  fome  confiderable  difpuces  between 
the  government  and  the  merchants,  about  cuftoms, 
which  fome  of  the  minifters  of  the  crown  thought  de- 
pended immediately  thereupon,  and  might  be  taken 
by  virtue  of  the  prerogative  only ;  whereas  others 
conceived,  as  moft  of  the  merchants  themfelves  did, 
that  nothing  of  this  kind  could  be  levied  but  by  the 
confent  of  parliament :  But  thefe  very  difputes  Ihew 
that  trade  was  in  a  flouriftiing  condition  •,  for  if  the 
cuftoms  had  not  rifen  to  a  confiderable  height,  beyond 
what  they  did  in  former  times,  no  miniftry  would 
have  run  the  hazard  of  fuch  a  conteft. 
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But  the  principal  fource  of  our  naval  llrength  then, 
(as  it  has  been  ever  iioce)  was  our  plantations,  to  the 
encouragement  and  augmentation  of  which,  even 
thofe  accidents  highly  contributed,  which  might  have 
been  otherwife  fatal  to  fociety }  fuch  as  our  civil  and 
ecclefiaflical  divifions,  which  inclined  numbers  of  fo- 
ber,  induftrious,  and  thinking  people,  to  prefer  li- 
berty, and  whatever  they  could  raife  in  diftant  and 
hitherto  uncultivated  lands,  to  the  uneafy  fituation  in 
which  they  found  themfelves  at  home. 

The  colony  of  Virginia  had  ftruggled  under  great 
difficulties,  from  the  tiine  it  fell  under  the  direction 
of  a  company,  till  the  king  was  pleafed  to  take  it  into 
his  own  hands ;  which  he  did  very  foon  after  his 
coming  to  the  crown,  and  then  dire^ed  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  that  colony  to  be  a  governor,  council,  and 
aflfembly,  conformable  to  that  of  this  kingdom,  and 
tinder  which  the  colony  quickly  began  to  flouriih. 
That  of  New  England  had  its  name  bellowed  by  his 
majefly  when  prince,  and  was  better  fettled  in  King 
James*s  time,  than  any  other  of  our  colonies  •,  and 
throughout  the  whole  reign  of  King  Charles  I.  was 
copftantly  fupplied  with  large  draughts  of  people  i 
fo  that  by  degrees  it  was  divided  into  four  govern- 
ments. 

The  papifts  in  England,  finding  themfelves  liable 
to  many  feverities,  were  defiroiis  of  having  an  afylum 
in  the  new  world,  as  well  as  other  nonconformifts ; 
and  this  gave  rife  to  the  planting  of  Maryland,  a 
country  which  had  been  hitherto  accounted  part  of 
Virginia,  between  ^7"  and  40*^  of  N.  L.  It  was  grant- 
ed by  King  Charles,  the  20th  of  June,  1632,  to  the 
anceltor  of  the  prefent  Lord  Baiiimore,  and  derived  its 
name  of  Maryland,  from  his  queen  Henrietta-Maria. 

The  Summer  Iflands  which  were  planted  in  the 
laft  reign,  and  fettled  under  a  regular  government  in 
the  year  1619,  fiourilbed  exceedingly,  the  country 
being  cxtreamiy  pleafant  and  fruitful,  and  the  air 
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trtuch  more  wholcfomc  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ame- 
rica. As  for  the  ifland  of  Barbadocs,  which  had  been 
regularly  planted  about  the  beginning  of  the  king's 
reign,  it  was  granted  to  the  earl  of  Carlidc,  who  gave 
fucn  encouragement  to  all  who  were  inclined  to  go 
thitheri  and  moft  of  thofc  who  went  became  fo 
fpeedily  rich,  that  it  was  quickly  well  peopled,  and 
even  within  this  period,  was  efteemed  the  moft  po- 
pulous of  all  our  plantations.  The  ifland  of  St, 
Chriftophcr  and  Nevis  were  alfo  fettled  about  this 
time. 

Upori  the  commencement  of  violence  between 
Charles  and  his  parliament  i  it  was  natural  for  each 
party  to  be  folicitous  about  the  fleet,  for  many  rea- 
sons ;  and  for  this  particularly,  that  whoever  was 
mafter  of  that,  would  be  confidared  as  the  fupream 
power  by  foreign  princes.  The  earl  of  Northum- 
berland was  at  this  time  lord  high- admiral :  the  Icing 
had  given  him  that  commifllon,  to  fatisfy  the  houfe  of 
commons^  who  had  a  confidence  in  him  •,  and  granted 
it  during  pleafure  only,  becaufe  his  intention  was  to 
confet-  that  ofiice  on  his  fon  the  duke  of  York,  as 
foort  as  he  became  of  age.  Sir  Robert  Manfel  was 
vice-admiral  of  England ;  a  gentleman  very  loyal, 
but  withal  very  infirm  and  far  in  years.  Sir  Joha 
Pennirtgton  was  vice-admiral  of  the  fleet,  then  in  the 
Downs^  and  Sir  John  Mennes  was  rear  admiral  j  both 
well  affefted  to  his  majefty. 

The  parliament  hiving  formed  a  projecSb  of  difpof- 
fefling  the  king  of  nis  fleet,  executed  ic  fuccersfully  ; 
notwithftanding  thefe  circumftances  fo  favourable  for 
his  majefl:y,  and  though  he  had  the  affeflions  of  the 
feamen,  whofe  wages  he  had  faifed,  and  for  whom 
he  had  always  fliewn  a  very  particular  regard.  In  the 
fpring  of  the  year,  1641,  the  parliament  defired,  that 
la,  ill  cflfeA  directed,  the  earl  of  Northumberland  to 
provide  a  ftrong  fleet  for  the  nation's  fecurity  by  fea, 
and  appropriated  a  proper  fund  for  this  fervice. 
They  next  defired,  that  he  would  appoint  the  earl  of 
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Warwick  admiral  of  that  fleet,  on  account  of  his  own 
indifpofition,  which  rendered  it  impofllble  for  him  to 
command  in  perlbn.  The  king  took  this  ill,  and  in- 
lifted  on  Sir  John  Pennington's  keeping  his  com- 
mand; but  the  earl  had  fo  much  refpe6l  to  the  par- 
liament's recommendation,  that  ,he  prdered  the  Jcet 
to  be  delivered uptothc earlof  Wij^wick,  and jgrant- 
ed  him  a  cpmmillion  to  comthand  it,  as  by  his  own 
lie  had  power,  to  do.  This  was  one  great  point 
gained.  The  parliament  then  would  have  made  Cap- 
tain Cartwright  comptroller  of  the  navy,  vice-adrniral 
in  the  room  of  Sir  John  Pennington  •,  but  he  refufing 
to  undertake  this  lervice  without  the  king's  permif- 
fion,  his  majefty  was  pleafed  to  iignify  his  pleafure, 
that  he  fliould  decline  it  j  which  he  did,  and  the  par- 
liament thereupon  appointed  one  Batten,  vice-admiral, 
who  was  remarkably  difaffefled  toward  the  king :  and 
their  orders  being  complied  with,  the  fleet  in  the 
fpring  1642,  fell  into  their  hands ;  though  the  king 
was  perfuaded  in  his  own  mind  that  he  could  at  any 
lime  recover  it,  which  was  the  true  reafon  of  his  not 
removing  at  that  time,  as  he  afterward  did,  the  earl 
of  Northumberliind  from  his  high  ofiice.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  hid  good  reafon  to  change  his  opinion  ; . 
for  the  queen,  fending  his  majefty  a  fmall  fupply  from 
Holland,  in  the  Providence,  the  only  fiiip  the  king 
had  left,  the  fliips  from  the  Downs  chafed  the  veflTel 
into  the  Humber,  and  there  forced  the  captain  to 
run  her  afliure.  Upon  this  the  king  refolved  to  at- 
tempt feizing  the  fleet ;  and  the  defign,  had  it  been 
€xccuted  as  well  as  it  was  laid,  might  very  probably ; 
have  taken  effect  •,  but  through  the  mifmanagemenf 
of  Sir  John  Pennington  it  mifcarried,  and  lervfd 
only  to  defeat  the  king's  hopes  for  the  future,  by 
afl^:)iding  the  carl  of  Wavvick  an  opportunity  of  re-^ 
moving  ail  the  king's  friends,  which  he  iiad  long 
wanted. 

The  parliament,  as  they  had  difcovercd  great  care 
and  induilrv  in  fecuring,  ib  they  Ihevvcd  lio  kis  wif-^ 
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dom  in  the  condud  of  the  fleet,  which  they  always 
kept  in  good  order  and  well  paid.  In  1643,  vice- 
admiral  Batten  having  intelligence,  that  the  queen 
intended  to  go  by  fca  from  Holland  into  the  north  of 
England,  he  did  his  utmoft  to  intercept  her,  though 
on  board  a  Dutch  man  of  war.  This  proving  inef- 
fedual,  he  chafed  the  fhip  into  Burlington-Bay  ;  and 
when  the  queen  was  landed,  having  intelligence  that 
(he  lodged  in  a  houfe  upon  the  key,  he  fired  upon  it, 
fo  that  many  of  the  ftiot  went  through  her  chamber  ; 
and  (he  was  obliged,  though  very  much  indifpofed, 
to  retire  for  fafety  into  the  open  fields.  This  fervice, 
which  was  performed  in  the  month  of  February, 
was  very  grateful  to  the  parliament,  becaufe  it  Ihewed 
how  much  the  officers  of  the  fleet  were  in  their  in- 
tereft. 

While  the  prcfbyterian  party  remained  uppermofl:, 
all  affairs  relating  to  the  navy  went  on  fmoothly.  The 
earl  of  Warwick  was  entirely  devoted  to  them,  and 
fo  were  all  the  officers  by  him  appointed.  Every  fum- 
mer  a  (tout  fquadron  was  fitted  out  to  ferve  as  occafion 
required,  and  by  this  means  the  trade  of  the  nation 
was  tolerably  prote<5tcd.  But  in  the  year  1648,  when 
the  independents  came  by  their  intrigues  to  prevail, 
things  took  a  new  turn,  and  it  was  refolved  to  re- 
move the  earl  of  Warwick  from  his  command,  not- 
withftanding  the  fervices  he  had  performed,  and  to 
make  Colonel  Rainfborough  admiral.  I^his  gentle- 
man had  been  bred  a  feaman,  and  was  the  fon  of  a 
commander  of  diftinftion ;  but  had  for  fome  time 
ferved  as  an  officer  in  the  parliament- army,  and  was 
then  a  colonel  of  foot.  When  this  news  came  to  the 
fleet  in  the  Downs,  it  put  the  feamen  into  great  con- 
fufion ;  and  their  officers,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and 
vice-admiral  Batten,  were  fo  little  pleafcd  with  the 
ufage  they  had  met  with,  that  inftcad  of  foftening, 
they  augmented  their  difcontents :  infomuch,  that 
they  feized  upon  Rainlborough,  and  fuch  officers  as 
^dbered  to  him,  fet  them  on  (hore,  and  refolved  to 
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fail  over  to  Holland,  in  order  to  take  on  board  the 
duke  of  York,  whom  they  called  their  admiral ;  be- 
caufe  the  king's  intention  of  making  him  fo,  was  n 
thing  generally  known. 

Though  the  king  was  then  a  prifoner,  and  his  af- 
fairs reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb,  yet,  if  this  revolt  of 
the  fleet 'had  been  properly  managed,  it  might  have 
had  very  happy  efFedts  :  but  as  it  was  cpndu&d,  it  is 
fcarcely  poflible  to  conceive  how  little  advantage  was 
drawn  from  an  incident  which  promifed  fo  much. 
The  great  misfortune  was,  that  this  {trange  turn  was 
entirely  concerted  by  the  feampn  j  fo  that  when  they 
declared  for  the  king,  they  had  very  few  officers 
among  them  ;  and  as  they  were  little  inclined  to  ufe 
the  advice  of  any  who  were  not  of  their  own  profef- 
fion,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  time  loft  before  they 
pofitively  refolved  what  to  do.  This  gave  the  par- 
liament an  opportunity  of  recovering  themfelves  from 
the  confternation  into  which  this  unexpefted  event 
had  thrown  them  ;  and  the  firft  refolution  they  took 
was  a  very  wife  one,  viz.  the  reftoring  the  earl  of 
Warwick  to  his  title  and  command,  fending  him  orders 
to  draw  together  a  fleet  as  foon  as  poITible. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  parliament,  if  the 
aflembly  which  then  met  as  one,  could  be  confidered 
as  the  national  body,  brought  the  king  to  a  public 
trial;  in  conlequence  of  which  he  was  executed  at 
Whitehall,  January  30th  1649  *  ^  tranfaftion  fo  fin-^ 
gular  in  i:s  nature,  and  fo  much  being  to  be  iaid  on 
both  fides  i  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  decide  on  -,  nor  can 
we  pretend  to  enter  on  the  merits  of  it  in  our  brief 
narrative.  Thus  much  however  may  be  obferved  j 
that  Charles  did  not  fufFer  fo  extraordipary  a  fatc^ 
fo  much  for  violating  the  old  conftitution,  as  to  make 
way  for  the  introduSion  of  a  new  one  :  one,  which 
after  the  commotions  fo  naturally  to  be  expelled,  in 
fuch  an  undertaking,  has  happily  fettled  in  that  mor 
dtrate  frame  of  government,  under  which  we  now 
|ivc.  But  to  proceed  in  our  detail. 
1:'.         '  .    '.  "'  The 
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The  parliaifient  recovered  their  fovercignty  at  lea  5 
where  they  kept  fuch  ftrong  fquadrons  continually 
cruifing,  that  it  was  ndt  thought  Advifeable  for  King 
Charles  11.  to  venture  his  perlbn  on  that  element,  in 
order  to  go  to  Ireland,  where  his  prefence  was  no*, 
ceflary.  Yet  the  earl  of  "Warwick,  who  had  ferved 
them  fo  faithfully,  and  with  fuch  fuccefs,  was  removed 
from  the  command  of  the  fleet,  which  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  land-officers,  fuch  as  Blake,  Deane,  and 
Popham ;  who,  notwithftanding,  behaved  well,  quicks 
ly  gained  the  love  of  the  failors,  and  grew  in  a  fliort 
time  very  knowing  feamen  themfelves. 

Blake  was  a  man  of  heroic  courage  and  a  generous 
difpofition,  the  fame  perfon  who  had  defended  Lyme 
and  Taunton  with  fuch  unlhaken  obftinacy  againft 
the  king  *,  and  though  he  had  hitherto  been  accuftom- 
ed  only  to  land  fervice,  into  which  too  he  had  not 
entered  till  paft  fifty  years  of  Sge,  he  foon  raifed  the 
haval  glory  of  the  nation  to  a  higher  pitch  than  it  had 
ever  attained  irt  any  former  period.  A  fleet  was 
committed  to  him  -,  artd  he  received  orders  to  purfue 
Prince  Rupert,  to  whom  the  king  had  given  the  com- 
mand of  that  fquadron,  which  had  defertcd  to  him. 
Rupert  took  flielter  in  Kinfale  -,  and  efcaping  thence, 
fied  toward  the  coaft  of  Portugal.  Blake  purfued, 
atid  chafed  him  into  fhe  Tagus  *,  where  he  intended 
to  attack  that  prince:  but  the  king  of  Portugal,  * 
moved  by  the  favour,  which,  throughout  all  Europe, 
attended  the  royal  caufe,  refufed  Blake  admittance, 
aiid  aided  Prince  Rupert  in  making  his  efcape.  To 
be  revenged  of  this  partiality,  the  EngliQi  admiral 
made  prize  of  twenty  PortugUefe  (hips  richly  laden, 
arid  threatened  Hill  farther  vengeance.  The  king  of 
Portugal,  dreading  fo  dangerous  a  foe  to  his  new  ac- 
quired dominion,  and  fenfible  of  the  unequal  conteft-, 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  made  all  pofljble  fubmif- 
fibns  to  the  haughty  republic,  arid  was  at  laft  admitted 
to  negotiate  the  renewal  of  his  alliance  with  England. 
Prince  Rupert,  having  loft  a  great  part  of  his  fqua- 
'  -  ,^84,  draf 
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4ron  on  the  coaft  of  Spain,  made  fail  toward  the  Weft 
Indies.  His  brother.  Prince  Mavirice,  was  there 
fhip- wrecked  in  a  hurricane.  Every  where,  this 
fquadron  fubfifted  by  privateering,  fometimes  on 
JEngliQi,  fometimes  on  Spanifh  veffcls.  And  Rupert 
at  laft  returned  to  France ;  where  he  difpofed  of  the 
remnants  of  his  fleet,  together  with  all  his  prizes. 

All  the  fettlcments  in  America,  except  New  Eng- 
land, which  had  been  planted  entirely  by  the  puritans, 
adhered  to  the  royal  party,  even  after  the  fcttlement 
of  the  republic;  and  Sir  George  Ayfcue  was  fent 
with  a  fquadron  to  reduce  them  to  ©bedience.  Berr 
mudas,  Antigua,  Virginia,  were  foon  fubdued. 
Barbadoes,  commanded  by  Lord  Willoughby  of 
Parham,  made  fome  irefiftance  \  but  wgs  at  laft  ob- 
liged to  fubmit. 

With  equal  eafe  were  Jerfey,  Guernfey,  SciUy, 
and  the  ifle  of  Man,  brought  under  fubjedion  to  th$ 
republic  5  and  the  fea,  which  had  been  much  infefted 
by  privateers  from  thefe  iflands,  was  rendered  entirely 
fafe  to  the  Englifh  commerce.  The  countefs  of 
Derby  defended  the  ifle  of  Man  -,  and  with  great  re- 
luflance  yielded  to  the  necefllty  of  furrendring  to  the 
enemy.  This  lady,  a  daughter  of  the  illuftrious 
houfe  of  Trimoiiille  in  France,  had,  during  the  civil 
wars,  difplayed  a  manly  courage  by  her  obftinate  de- 
fence of  Latham  Houfe  againft  the  parliamentary 
forces ;  and  (he  retaihed  the  glory  of  being  the  laft 
perfon  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  in  all  their  depen- 
dent dominions,  who  fubmitted  to  the  victorious  com- 
monwealth. 

The  movements  of  great  ftates  are  oftep  direfted 
by  as  flender  fprings  as  thoie  of  individuals.  Though 
war  with  fo  (:onfiderablc  a  naval  ppwer  as  the  Dutch, 
who  were  in  peace  with  all  their  other  neighbours, 
might  feem  dangerous  to  the  yet  unfcttled  common- 
wealth, there  were  feveral  motives,  which  at  this  time 
induced  the  Englifli  pariianient  to  ^nibrac^  hoftU^ 
{^eafufcs, 
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The  caufes  of  this  war  arc  differently  related,  ac- 
cording to  the  humours  and  opinions  of  different 
writers:  the  truth,  however,  feems  to  be,  that  the 
old  commonwealth  grew  quickly  jealous  of  the  new 
one,  and  began  to  apprehend,  that,  whatever  the  reft 
of  the  world  might  be,  Holland  was  like  to  be  no 
gainer  by  this  change  of  government  in  England. 
The  parliament,  on  the  other  fide,  was  no  lefs  jealous 
of  its  new  acquired  fovereignty,  and  expefted,  there- 
fore, extraordinary  marks  of  regard  from  all  the 
powers  with  which  it  correfponded.  To  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  from  domeftic  quarrels  toward 
foreign  tranfaftions,  feemed  alfo  in  the  prefent  difpo-v 
fition  of  mens  minds  to  be  good  policy.  The  fupe- 
rior  power  of  the  Englifli  commonwealth,  together 
with  the  advantages  of  fituation,  promifed  it  fuccefs  $ 
and  the  parliamentary  leaders  hoped  to  gain  many 
rich  prizes  from  the  Dutch,  to  diftrefs  and  fink  their 
flouriftiing  commerce,  and  by  viftories  to  throw  a 
luftre  on  their  eftablilhment,  which  was  fo  new  and 
unpopular, 

To  cover  thefe  hoftile  intentions,  the  parliament, 
under  pretence  of  providing  for  the  interefts  of  com- 
merce, embraced  fuch  meafures  as  they  knew  would 
give  difguft  to  the  States.  They  framed  the  famous 
ad  of  navigation ;  which  prohibited  all  nations  to 
import  into  England  in  their  bottoms  any  commodity, 
which  was  not  the  growth  and  manufadture  of  their 
own  country.  By  this  law,  though  the  terms,  in 
which  it  was  conceived,  were  general,  the  Dutch 
were  principally  hurt ;  becaufe  their  country  produces 
few  commodities,  and  they  fubfift  chiefly  by  being 
the  general  carriers  and  faftors  of  the  world.  Letters 
of  r^prizal  were  granted  to  fcveral  merchants,  who 
complained  of  injuries,  which,  as  they  pretended, 
they  had  received  from  the  States ;  and  above  eighty 
Putch  (hips  fell  into  their  hands,  and  were  made 
prize  of.  The  cruelties  prgdifed  on  the  Engliih  at 
Amboyna,  which  were  certainly  enormous,  but  which 
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fccmcd  to  be  buried  in  oblivion  by  a  thirty  years  fi- 
fence,  were  again,  with  fome  other  matters,  mad^ 
|the  grounds  of  complaint,  f  he  rtiinds  of  men,  in 
both  dates,  were  every  day  more  and  more  irritated 
againft  each  other.;  and  it  was  not  long  before  thefe 
malignant  humours  brol^e  forth  into  action. 

Tromp,  an  admiral  of  great  renown,  received  from 
the  States  the  command  of  a  fleet  of  forty-two  fail,  in 
order  to  protedb  the  Dutch  navigation  againft  the  pri- 
vateers of  the  Englilh.  He  was  forced  by  ftrels  of 
weather,  as  he  alleged,  to  take  fhelter  in  the  road  of 
Dover ;  where  he  met  with  Blake,  who  commanded 
an  Englilh  fleet  much  inferior  in  number.  Who  was 
the  aggreflfor  in  the  a(5tion,  which  enfued  between 
thefe  two  admirals,  both  of  them  men  of  fuch  prompt 
and  fiery  difpofitions,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine; 
fincc  each  of  them  fent  to  his  own  ftate  a  relation 
totally  oppofite  in  all  its  cfrcumftances  xo  that  of  the 
other,  and  yet  fupported  by  the  tefl:imony  of  everjr 
captain  in  his  fleet,  filake  pretended,  that,  having 
given  a  fignal  to  the  Dutch  adn"  ral  to  ftrike,  Trorfip, 
itiltcad  of  complying,  fired  a  broad-fide  at  him. 
Tromp  aflerted,  that  he  was  peparing  to  ftrike, 
(and  that  the  EngH(h  admiral,  neverthdefs,  began 
hoftilitics.  It  is  certain,  that  the  admiralty  of  Hol- 
iand,  who  are  diftinft  irom  th^  council  of  ftate^  had 
given  I'romp  no  orders  to  ftirike,  but  had  left  him  to 
his  own  difcrction  with  regard  to  that  vain,  but  much 
contefted  ceremonial,  They  feemied  willing  to  intro^ 
duce  the  claim  of  an  equality  with  the  new  common- 
wealth, and  to  interpret  the  former  refpe«n:,  which 
they  had  ever  payed  the  Englilh  flag^  as  a  deference 
due  only  to  the  monarchy.  This  circurtiftance  forntsi 
a  ftrong  prefumption  againft  the  narrative  of  the 
Dvitch  admiral.  The  whole  Orange  party^  it  muft  be 
remarked,  to  which  Tromp  Was  (Sli)efl^d  to  adhiere, 
were  defirous  of  a  war  with  England.  - 

jfc  Blake,  though  his  fquadron  confifted  only  of  fiftetrt 
Vcflfds,  reinforced,  after  the  battle  began,  by  eiglit 
i,.      .-  under 
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|joder  Captain  Bourne,  maintained  the  fight  witl^ 
great  bravery  for  five  hours,  s^nd  funk  ope  (hip  of 
i^he  enemy,  and  tpok  another.  Night  parted  the 
con)batants,  and  the  Dutch  fleet  retired  toward  the 
coaft  of  Holland.  The  populace  of  London  were  en- 
raged, and  would  have  inFuked  the  Dutch  ambaflkr 
(iors,  who  lived  ^t  CheUea,  had  pot  the  council  of  ftate 
fcnt  guards  toprote<5t  them. 

When  the  States  heard  of  this  adion,  of  which  the 
fatal  conf^quences  \^ere  eafily  forefeen,  they  were  iq 
the  utmoft  conftcrnation.  They  immediately  dif- 
patched  Paw,  penfionary  of  Holland,  as  their  ambaf- 
lador  extraordinary  to  London ;  and  ordered  him  to 
lay  before  the  parliament  the  narrative  which  Tromp 
had  fent  of  the  late  rencounter.  They  entreated  them, 
by  all  the  bands  of  their  common  religion,  and  com- 
mon liberties,  not  to  precipkate  themfelves  into  hoftilc 
pieafures,  but  to  appoint  commiflioners,  who  fhould 
examine  wvery  circumrtance  of  the  adion,  and  clear 
up  the  truth,  which  lay  in  obfcurity.  And  they  pre- 
tended, that  they  had  given  no  orders  to  their  admiral 
to  offer  any  violence  to  the  Englifli,  but  would  fe- 
yerely  punifli  him,  if  they  found  upon  enquiry,  that 
he  had  been  guiky  of  an  adion,^  which  they  fo  much 
difapproved.  The  parliament  would  hearken  to  none 
of  thefe  reafons  or  remonllrances.  Elated  with  the 
numerous  fuccefles,  which  they  had  obtained  over 
their  domeftic  enemies,  they  thought,  that  every  thing 
muft  yield  to  their  fortunate  arms ;  and  they  gladly 
feized  the  opportunity,  which  they  fought,  of  making 
y/^ar  upon  the  States.  They  demanded,  that,  without 
any  farther  delay  or  enquiry,  reparation  fhould  ba 
made  for  all  the  damages  which  the  Englifti  had  fuf- 
tained.  And  when  this  demand  was  not  complied 
with,  they  difpatched  orders  for  commencing  war 
agairiil  the  United  Provinces. 

Blake  failed  nor|Jfiward  with  a  numerous  fleet,  and 
fell  upon  the  herring  bufl£s,  which  were  efcorted  by 
twelve  mpn  of  war.     All  theft  he  either  took  or  dif- 
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perfed.  Tromp  followed  him  with  a  fleet  of  above  a 
nundred  fail.  When  thcfc  two  admirals  were  within 
fight  of  each  other,  and  preparing  for  battle,  a  furious 
ftorm  attacked  them.  Blake  took  (hclter  in  the  Eng- 
!ifh  harbours.  The  Dutch  fleet  was  difperfed  and  re- 
ceived great  damage. 

Sir  George  Ayfcue,  though  he  commanded  only 
forty  (hips  according  to  the  Englilh  accounts,  engaged 
near  Plymouth  the  famous  de  Ruyter,  who  had  under 
him  firty  (hips  of  war,  with  thirty  merchant-men. 
The  Dutch  (hips  were  indeed  of  inferior  force  to  the 
Englifh.  De  Ruyter,  the  only  admiral  in  Europe, 
who  has  attained  a  renown  equal  to  that  of  the  great- 
efl:  general,  defended  himfelf  fo  well,  that  Ayfcue 
gained  no  advantage  over  him.  Night  parted  them 
in  the  greateft  heat  of  the  action.  De  Ruyter  next 
day  failed  off  with  his  convoy.  The  Englifh  had 
been  fo  (battered  in  the  fight,  that  they  were  not  able 
to  purfue. 

Near  the  coaft  of  Kent,  Blake,  feconded  by  Bourne 
and  Pen,  met  the  Dutch  fleet,  nearly  equal  in  num- 
ber, commanded  by  de  Witte  and  de  Ruyter.  A 
battle  was  fought  much  to  the  difadvantage  of  the 
Dutch.  Their  rear-admiral  was  boarded  and  taken. 
Two  other  veflTels  were  funk,  and  one  blown  up. 
The  Dutch  fleet  next  day  made  fail  toward  Holland. 

The  Englifh  were  not  fo  fuccefsful  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Van  Galen  with  much  fuperior  force  attack- 
ed Captain  Badily,  and  defeated  nim.  He  bought, 
however,  his  vidory  with  the  lofs  of  his  life. 

Sea-fights  arc  feldom  fo  decifive  as  to  difable  the 
vanquilhed  from  making  head  in  a  little  time  againfl: 
the  vigors.  Tromp,  Icconded  by  de  Ruyter,  met 
near  the  Goodwins,  with  Blake,  whofe  fleet  was  in- 
ferior to  the  Dutch ;  but  who  was  refolved  not  to  de^ 
cline  the  combat.  A  furious  battle  commenced, 
where  the  admirals  on  both  fides,  %&  well  as  the  infe- 
rior ofiicers  and  feamen,  exerted  extraordinary  bravery. 
Iji  this  aftion,  the  Dutch  had  the  advantage.    Blake 
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bimfelf  was  wounded.  The  Garland  and  Bonaventure 
were  taken.  Two  (hips  were  burned,  and  one  funk  ; 
and  night  came  very  opportunely  to  fave  the  Englifh 
fleet.  After  this  vidory,  Tromp,  in  a  bravado,  fixed 
a  broom  to  his  main-maft  *,  as  if  he  were  refolved  to 
fweep  the  fea  entirely  of  all  £ngli(h  vefTels. 

Great  preparations  were  ma£  in  England,  in  order 
to  wipe  o^  this  difgrace.  A  gallant  fleet  of  eighty 
fail  was  fitted  oqt,  Blake  commanded,  and  Dean 
under  him,  together  with  Monk,  who  had  been  fent 
for  from  Scotland.  When  the  EngliJh  lay  oflr"  Port- 
land, they  defcried  near  break  of  day  the  Dutch  fleet 
of  feventy-fix  veflels,  failing  up  the  channel,  along 
with  a  convoy  of  300  merchant- men,  who  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  wait  at  the  ifle  of  Rhe,  till  the  fleet 
Ihould  arpve  to  efcort  them.  Tromp  and  de  Ruyter 
commanded  the  Dutch.  This  battle  was  the  moft 
furious  which  had  yet  been  fought,  between  thcfe 
warlike  and  rival  nations.  Three  days  was  the  battle 
continued  with  the  utmoft  rage  and  obftinacy  :  and 
Blake,  who  was  vi6tor,  gained  not  more  honour  than 
Tromp,  who  was  vanquilhed.  The  Dutch  admiral 
made  a  fkilful  retreat,  and  faved  all  the  merchant 
fliips,  except  thirty.  He  lofl:  however  eleven  fliips  of 
war,  had  2000  men  flain,  and  1500  taken  priibners. 
The  Englifh,  though  many  of  their  fliips  were  ex- 
treamly  fliattered,  had  but  one  funk.  Their  flain 
were  not  much  inferior  in  number  to  thole  of  the 
enemy. 

All  thefe  fucceflfes  of  the  Englifli  were  chiefly  owing 
to  the  fuperior  fize  of  their  veflels ;  an  advantage 
which  all  the  flcill  and  bravery  of  the  Dutch  admirals 
could  not  compenfate.  By  means  of  Ihip- money,  an 
impofition,  which  had  been  fo  much  complained  of, 
and  in  fome  refpe£bs  with  reafon,  the  late  king  had 
put  the  navy  into  a  fituation,  which  it  had  never  at- 
tained in  any  former  reign  :  and  he  ventured  to  build 
ihips  of  a  fize  which  was  then  unufual.  But  the  mif- 
fortuncs  which  the  Dutch  met  with  in  battle,  were 
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JTmall  in  comptriron  c^thofe  which  their  trade  fu(l^in« 
cd  from  tht  Englifh.  Their  whole  commerce  by  the^ 
Channel  was  cut  off.  Even  that  to  the  Baltic  yfii 
tnuch  infeited  by  the  Englifh  privateers;  Their 
fiflieries  were  totally  fufpended.  A  great  number  of 
their  (hips,  above  1600^  had  fallen  into  the  enemy's 
hands.  And  all  this  diftrefs  they  fuflferedj  hot  for 
any  national  intereft  or  neceflity  5  but  from  Vain  points 
of  honour  and  perfonal  refentmentSj  of  which  it  was 
difficult  to  give  a  fatisfa<5lory  account  to  the  public. 
They  refolved  therefore  to  gratify  the  pride  of  the 
parliament,  and  to  make  fome  advances  toWat^  a 
peace*  Their  reception,  however^  was  not  favour- 
able i  and  it  was  not  without  pleafure,  that  they 
learned  the  diflblution  of  that  haughty  aflembly  by 
the  violence  of  Cromwel ;  an  event  from  which  they 
expedled  a  more  profperous  turn  to  tlicir  affairs* 

The  Dutch,  however,  did  not  inftantly  receive  any 
great  benefit  from  this  fudden  revolution  j  but  then 
it  mull  be  confideredj  that  the  chief  officers  of  the 
fket  concurred  in  this  meafure.  The  government  of 
the  parliament,  was  a  government  of  order  and  laws^ 
(however  they  came  by  their  authority)  the  govern- 
ment of  the  general,  afterward  proteftorj  was  entirely 
military :  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  both  the  navy 
and  the  army  were  pleafed  with  him.  Some  advan- 
tage, however,  the  enemy  certainly  reaped  from  this 
change  in  Englifh  affairs  •,  for  Van  Tromp  conveyed 
a  great  fleet  of  merchant-men  to  the  north,  (for  they 
were  now  forced  to  try  that  rout  rather  than  the  chan- 
nel) and  though  our  navy  followed  him  to  the  height 
of  Aberdeen,  yet  it  was  to  no  purpofe :  he  efcaped 
them  both  going  and  coming  back,  which  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  coming  into  the  Downs,  making 
fome  prizes,  and  battering  Do^^er  caftle;  This  fcene 
of  triumph  lafted  but  a  bare  week  ;  for  Tromp  came 
tkitheron  the  26th  of  May,  and  on  the  lafl  of  that 
month  he  had  intelligence,  that  Monk  and  Dean^, ' 
who  commanded  the  Englifh  fleet,  were  approaching, 
5  and 
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and  that  their  whole  fleet  confilted  of  ninety-five  fail 
(^  ipen  of  war,  and  five  fire-lhips.     The  Dutch  had ' 
ninety -eight  men  of  war,  and  fix  iire-fhips ;  and  both 
fleets  were  commanded  by  men  the  moK  remarkable 
for  courage  and  conduffc  in  either  nation.        ? 

Qn  the  2d  of  June  in  the  morning,  the  Englifli 
fleet  difcovered  the  enemy,  whom  they  immediately 
attacked  with  great  vigour.  The- action  began  abouc 
II  o'clock  5  and  the  firft  broadfide  from  the  enemy, 
carried  off  the  brave  admiral  Deane,  whofe  body  was 
almoft  cut  in  two  by  a  chain-fliot.  Monk,  with  much 
prclence  of  mind,  covered  his  body  with  his  cloak  : 
and  here  appeared  the  wifdom  of  having  both  ad- 
niirals  on  board  the  fame  (hip  *,  for  as  no  Hag  was 
taken  in,  the  fleet  had  no  notice  of  this  accidenc,  but 
the  flght  continued  with  the  fame  warmth  as  if  it  had ' 
not  happened.  The  fight  continued  very  hot  till 
three  o'clock,  when  the  Dutch  fell  into  great  confu- 
fion,  and  Tromp  faw  himfelf  obliged  to  make  a  kind 
of  running  fight  tin  nine  in  the  evening,  when  a  ftout 
Ihip,  commanded  by  Cornelius  van  Velfen,  blew  up. 
This  increafed  the  confternation  in  which  they  were 
before  ;  and  though  Tromp  ufed  every  method  in  his 
power  to  oblige  the  officers  to  do  their  duty,  and  even ' 
fired  upon  fuch  fhips  as  drew  out  of  the  line ;  yet  it  • 
was  to  no  purpofe,  but  rather  ferved  to  increafe  their  > 
misfortune.  In  the  night,  Blake  arrived  in  the  Eng- 
lilh  fleet,  with  a  fquadron  of  eighteen  Ihips,  and  fo 
had  his  fliare  in  the  fecond  day's  engagement. 

Admiral  Tromp  did  all  that  was  confiljent  with  hi$' 
honour,  to  avoid  fighting  the  next  day  ;  but  the  Eng- 
liih  fleet  came  up  with  him  again  by  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  engaged  with  the  utmoft  fury  for  about 
four  hours  5  and  vice-admiral  Penn  boarded  Tromp 
twice,  and  had  taken  him,  if  he  had  not  been  feafon- 
ably  relieved  by  de  Witte  and  de  Ruyter.  At  laft  the 
Dutch  fell  again  into  confufion,  which  was  fo  great,- 
that  a  plain  flight  quickly  followed  j  and  they  efcaped  - 
to  Zealand.    Our  writers  agree,  that  the.  Dutch  had 
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fix  o^  tbei(c;beft  (tiip^  funk,  two  blown  up,  and  eleven 
uken^fiXdf  their  principal  captains  were  made  pri- 
foners,  ghd  upward  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  Among 
the  fhip«  before  mentioned,  one  was  a  vice,  and  two 
were  rear-admirals.  We  need  not  wonder  then,  that 
the  Dutch,  whilft  in  fuch  circumftances,  fent  ambalTa- 
dors  into  England,  to  negotiate  a  peace  almoft  on  an/ 
terms.  Thefe  Cromwell  received  with  haughtinefs 
enough,  talked  high,  and  alTumed  to  himfelf  the  cre- 
dit of  former  victories,  in  which  he  could  have  little 
fhare,  but  of  which  he  very  ably  availed  himfelf  now. 
The  States,  however,  were  far  from  trufting  entirely 
to  negotiations  i  but  at  the  time  they  treated,  la- 
boured with  the  utmofl:  diligence  to  repair  their  pa(t 
lofles,  and  to  Bt  out  a  new  fleet.  This  was  a  very 
difficult  tafk ;  and  in  order  to  tfft6t  it,  they  were 
forced  to  raife  the  feamens  wages,  though  their  trade 
was  at  a  full  Hop :  they  came  down  in  perfon  to  their 
ports,  and  faw  their  men  embarked,  and  advanced 
them  wages  beforehand  }  and  promifed  them,  if  they 
would  fight  once  again,  they  would  never  afk  them  to 
fight  more.  The  fcheme  laid  down  by  the  States  was 
this,  that  to  force  the  Englifh  fleet  to  leave  their 
ports,  this  navy  of  theirs  (hould  come  and  block  up 
ours.  But  firft  it  was  refolved.  Van  Tromp  fhould 
fail  to  the  mouth  of  the  Texcl,  where  de  Ruy  ter,  with 
twenty-five  fail  of  (lout  Ihips,  was  kept  in  by  the 
Engiilh  fleet,  in  order  to  try  if  they  might  not  be 
provoked  to  leave  their  ftation,  and  give  the  Dutch 
Iquadron  thereby  an  opportunity  of  coming  out. 

On  the  29th  of  July  1653,  the  Dutch  fieet  appear- 
ed in  fight  of  the  Englifh,  upon  which  the  latter  did 
their  utmoft  ft  engage  them  :  but  Van  Tromp,  hav- 
ing in  view  the  releafe  of  de  Witte,  rather  than  fight- 
ing, kept  off;  fo  that  it  was  feven  at  night  before 
General  Monk  in  the  Refolution,  with  about  thirty 
fliips,  great  and  fmall,  came  up  with  them,  and 
charged  through  their  fleet.  It  growing  dark  foon 
after,  there  pafled. nothing  more  that  night.  Monk 
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failing  to  the  fouth,  and  Van  Tromp  to  the  norrh- 
>vard  i  and  this  not  being  fufpcdlcd  by  the  EngliHi, 
he  both  joined  dc  Witte's  fquadron,  and  gained  the 
weather-cage.  The  next  day  proving  very  foul  and 
windy,  the  fca  ran  Co  high,  that  it  was  impofllblc  for 
the  fleets  td  engage,  the  Englifh  particularly,  finding 
ic  hard  enough  to  avoid  running  upon  the  enemy's 
coalts. 

On  Sunday  July  3 1,  the  weather  being  become  fa- 
vourable, both  fleets  engaged  with  terrible  fury.  The 
battle  lailed  at  lead  eight  hours,  and  was  the  molt 
hard-fought  of  any  that  had  happened  throughout  the 
war.  The  Dutch  fire-fhips  were  managed  with  great 
dexterity  5  many  of  the  large  veflTels  in  the  Englifh 
fleet  were  in  the  utmoft  danger  of  perilhing  by  thcni ; 
and  the  Triumph  was  fo  effectually  fired,  that  moft  of 
her  crew  threw  themfelves  into  the  fea,  and  yet  thofe 
few  who  ftaid  behind,  were  fo  lucky  as  to  put  it  out. 
Lawfon  engaged  d^  Ruyter  brifkly,  killed  and  wound- 
ed above  half  his  men,  and  fo  difabled  his  fliip,  that 
it  was  towed  out  of  the  fleet :  yet  the  admiral  did  noc 
leave  the  battle  fo,  but  returned  in  a  galliot,  and  went 
on  board  another  (hip.  About  noon.  Van  Tromp 
was  Ihot  through  the  body  with  a  muiket-ball,  as  he 
was  giving  orders.  This  miferably  difcouraged  his 
countrymen ;  fo  that  by  two,  they  began  to  fly  in 
great  confufion,  having  but  one  flag  ft:anding  amongfl: 
them.  The  lighted  frigates  in  the  Englifh  fleet  pur- 
fued  them  clofely,  till  the  Dutch  admiral,  perceiving. 
|hey  were  but  fmall,  and  of  no  great  ftrength,  turned 
his  helm,  and  refolved  to  engage  them  •,  but  fome 
bigger  (hips  coming  into  their  afllflance,  the  Dutch- 
man was  taken.  It  was  night  by  that  time  their  fcac- 
tered  fleet  recovered  the  Texel. 

This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  Dutch,  of  whom, 
according  ;^o  Mortk's  letter,  no  lefs  than  thirty  Ihips 
were  loft  j  but,  from  better  intelligence,  it  appeared, 
that  four  of  thefe  had  cfcaped,  two  into  a  port  of  Ze- 
liind,  and  two  into  Hamburgh.     Their  Ipfs^  however. 
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was  very  great :  between  four  and  five  thoufand  men 
killed,  twenty-fix  fhips  of  war  either  burnt  or  funk^ 
On  the  fide  of  the  Englilh,  there  were  two  fliips  only, 
viz.  the  Oak  and  the  Hunter  frigate  burnt,  and  uph- 
ward  of  five  hundred  Teamen. 

Some  very  fingular  circumftanccs  attended  this  ex- 
traordinary vi6tory,  and  deferve  therefore  to  be  men- 
tioned.     There  were  feveral  merchant-men  in  the 
fleet,  and  Monk,  finding  occafion  to  employ  them, 
thought  proper  to  fend  their  captains  to  each  other's 
fhips,  in  order  to  take  off  their  concern  for  their  own- 
ers veffcls  and  cargoes  j  a  fcheme  which  anfwered  his 
^  purpofe  perfeftly  well,  no  fhips  in  the  fleet  behaving 
i  V»etter.     He  had  likewife  iffued  his  orders  in  the  be- 
i  ginning  of  the  fight,  that  they  (hould  not  either  give 
i  or  take  quarter-,  which,  however,  were  not  fo  fbidtly 
•  oblerved,  but  that  twelve  hundred  Dutchmen  were 
taken  out  of  the  fea,  while  their  fhips  were  finking. 

The  parliament  then  fittings  who  were  of  Crom- 
well's appointment,  upon  the  eighth  of  Auguft  1653, 
ordered  gold  chains  to  be  fent  to  the  generals  Bbke 
and  Monk,  and  likewife  to  vice-admiral  Penii,  and 
fear-admiral  Lawfon  -,  they  fent  kKo  chains  to  thfe  reft 
of  the  flag-officers,  and  medals  to  the  captains*  TIjc 
25th  of  Auguft  was  appointed  for  a  day  of  folemit 
thankfgiving,  and  Monk  being  Ihcn  in  town,  Crom- 
well, at  a  great  feaft  in  the  tity,  put  the  gold  chaih 
about  his  neck,  and  obliged  him  to  wear  it  all  dinner- 
time. As  for  the  States,  the'y  fiipported  their  l<Ms 
with  inexpreflible  courage  and'COnfliancy :  tKey  buried 
Xromp  very  nugnificently  at  the  public  expenoe. 

From  the  rigorous  terms  preJTcribed  by  the  parlia*- 
mcnt,  the  negotiation  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  rtri- 
niftcrs  at  London,  met  at  firft:  with  many  diffic«ltics : 
but  an  accident  (if  indeed  the  effedt  of  Cromwell's 
intrigues  ought  to  be  called  fo)  delivered  them  out  of 
their  diftrefs.  The  parliament,  on  the  12th  of  De- 
cember 1653,  ^00^  ^  fudden  refolution  of  delivering 
up  their  power  to  him  from  whom  it  came,  viz.  tliC 
.6  lord 
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l&rd  general  Cromwell  j  who  foon  after  took  upon 
him  the  fupreme  magiftracy,  under  the  title  of  pro- 
tcdor.  He  quickly  admitted  the  Dutch  to  a  treaty 
upon  foftcrr  conditions,  though  he  affedbed  to  make 
ufe  of  high  terms*,  and  this  treaty  ended  in  a  peace, 
which  was  made  the  fourth  of  April  1654.  In  this 
negotiation  it  was  in  the  firil  place  ilipulated,  that 
fuch  as  could  be  found  of  the  peribns  concerned  in 
the  maiTacre  at  Amboyna,  fhould  he  delivered  up  tp 
juitice.  This  was  very  ipecious,  and  calculated  to 
give  the  people  a  high  idea  of  the  protestor's  patrio- 
tifm,  who  thus  compelled  the  Dutch  to  make  fatisfac-^ 
tion  for  an  offence,  which  the  two  former  kings  could 
never  bring  them  to  acknowlegQ.  3ut  as  this  article 
WA3  never  executed,  fo  we  may  reafon;ibly  conclude, 
that  the  Dutch  knew  the  proteaor's  mind  before  they 
made  him  this  boafted  conceflion.  They  acknow- 
legied  the  dominion  of  the  Engliih  at  fca,  by  confcnt- 
ing  to  Urike  the  flag,  fubmkted  to  tht  ad  of  naviga- 
tion, undertook  to  give  the  Eaft  India  comp^iny  fa- 
tisfadlion  for  the  lofles  they  had  fbftained  i  and  by  a 
private  article  bound  themfelves,  never  to  €le<^  any 
q£  the  houfe  of  Orange  to  the  dignity  of  Stadtholder- 
The  war  between  England  and  Holland  had  not 
continued  quite  two  years  -,  and  yet,  in  that  time,  th& 
Engliih  took  no  lefs  than  one  thoufand  fevcn  hundred 
prizes,  valued  by  the  Dutch  themfclves  at  fixty-two 
millions  of  guilders,  or  near  fix  millions  fterling. 
On  thp  contrary,  thofe  taken  by  the  Dutch  could  not 
amount  to  the  fourth  part,  either  in  number  or  valu:e. 
Within  that  ^ace  the  Englifh  were  vidorious  in  00 
lefs  than  five  general  battles,  whereas  the  Hollanders 
cannot  juftly  boaft  of  having  gained  one.  For  the 
adion  between  de  Ruyter  and  Ayfcoe,  in  which  they 
pretended  fome  advantage,  was  no  general  fight ;  and 
the  advantage  gained  by  Tromp  in  the  Downs,  is 
owned  to  have  been  gained  ovtr  a  part  only  of  the 
£n^i(h  fleet.    As  ihort  as  this  quard  was,  it  brought 
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the  Dutch  to  greater  extremities,  than  their  fourfcore 
years  war  with  Spain. 

Hoftilities  between  France  and  England  ftill  con- 
tinued ;  our  fhips  of  war  taking,  finking,  or  burhing 
theirs  wherever  they  met  them  •,  and  the  French  pri- 
vateers difturbing  our  commerce  as  much  as  they 
were  able.    An  attempt  was  made  by  the  French  mi- 
niftry,  to  have  got  France,  as  well  as  Denmark,  in- 
cluded in  the  peace  made  with  the  dates :  but  Crom- 
well would  not  hear  of  this,  becaufe  he  knew  how 
to  make  his  advantage  of  the  difficulties  the  French 
then  laboured  under  another  way  •,  in  which  he  fuc- 
ceeded  perfectly  well,  obliging  them  in   1655,  to 
fubmit  to  his  own  terms,  and  to  give  up  the  interefts 
of  the  royal  family,  notwithftanding  their  near  rela- 
tion to  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.     He  like  wife  obtained 
a  very  advantageous  treaty  of  commerce ;  and  with- 
out queftion  his  conduft  with  regard  to  France  would 
have  deferved  commendation,  ir,  for  the  fake  of  fe- 
.'  curing  his  own  government,  he  had  not  entered  too 
'Teadily  into  the  views  of  cardinal  Mazarine,    and 
•thereby  contributed  to  the  aggrandizing  of  a  power 
which  has  been  troublefome  to  Europe  ever  fince.     It 
'b  generally  fuppofed,  that  the  primary  as  well  as  prin- 
"cipal  inftigation  to  the  Spani^  war  came  from  him ; 
'  who  gave  the  prote6tor  to  underftand,  that  the  Eng- 
'  lifh  maritime  force  could  not  ba  better  employed, 
•  than  in  conquering  part  of  the  Spanifli  Weft  Indies, 
Vhile  France  attacked  the  fame  crown  in  Europe ; 
and  to  purchafe  his  affiftance,  would  readily  relin- 
'  quifh  the  royal  family,  and  fo  rid  him  from  all  fears 
of  an  invafion. 

No  fooner  was  the  Dutch  war  ended,  than  the  pro- 
teftor  ordered  his  navy  to  be  repaired,  augmented, 
and  put  into  good  condition  ;  whence  it  was  evident 
enough,  that  he  intended  not  to  be  idle,  though  no 
body  knew  againft  whom  this  new  force  was  to  be 
^exerted.  In  the  fummer  of  the  year  1654,  he  or- 
dered two  great  fleets  to  be  provided  :  and  while  he 
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was  making  the(e  preparations,  all  the  neighbouring 
nations,  ignorant  of  his  intentions,  remained  in  fuf- 
pence,  and  looked  with  anxious  expedati<)n  on  what 
fide  the  ftorm  would  difcharge  itfelf.  One  of  the 
fquadrons,  confiding  of  thirty  capital  (hips,  was  fent 
into  the  Mediterranean  under  Blake  •,  whofe  fame  was 
now  fpread  over  all  Europe.  No  Englifti  fleet,  t\' 
cept  during  the  Croifades,  had  ever  before  failed  thofe 
fcas  i  and  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  there  was 
no  naval  force,  Chrillian  or  Mahometan,  able  to  re- 
fill them.  The  Roman  pontiff,  whofe  weaknefs  and 
whofe  pride,  equally  provoke  attacks,  dreaded  inva- 
fion  from  a  power,  which  profefled  the  moft  inve- 
terate enmity  againll  him  \  and  which  fo  little  regu* 
lated  its  movements  by  the  common  motives  of  inte- 
reil  and  prudence.  Blake,  calling  anchor  before 
Leghorn,  demanded  and  obtained  of  the  duke  of 
Tufcany  fatisfadtion  for  fome  lofles,  which  the  £ng- 
lilh  commerce  had  formerly  fuilained  from  him.  He 
next  failed  to  Algiers,  and  compelled  the  Dey  to 
make  p  ^re ;  and  to  rellrain  his  pyratical  fubjedls 
from  a  j  her  violences  on  the  Englilh.  He  pre-  . 
fented  ...iiuelf  before  Tunis,  and  having  made  the 
fame  demands,  the  Dey  of  that  republic  bade  him 
look  to  the  cafties  of  Porto-Farino  and  Goletta,  and 
do  his  utmofl:.  Blake  needed  not  to  be  rouzed  by 
fuch  a  bravado :  he  drew  his  fhips  clofe  up  to  the 
caftles,  and  tore  them  in  pieces  with  his  artillery. 
He  fent  a  numerous  detachment  of  feamen  in  their 
long-boats  into  the  harbour,  and  burned  every  fhip 
which  lay  there.  This  bold  aftion,  which  its  very 
temerity,  perhaps,  rendered  fafe,  was  executed  with 
very  little  lofs  \  and  filled  that  part  of  the  world  with 
the  renown  of  Englifh  valour. 

The  other  fquadron  was  not  equally  fuccefsful.  It 
)yas  commanded  by  Pen ;  and  carried  on  board  4000 
men,  under  the  command  of  Venables.  About  5000 
more  joined  them  fi^om  Barbadoes  and  St.  Chriflo- 
phers. '  Both  thefe  officers  were  inclined  to  the  king*9 
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fervlce-,  and  it  is  pretended,  that  Cromwel  was  obliged 
to  hurry  the  foldiers  on  board,  in  order  to  prevent; 
the  execution  of  a  confpiracy,  which  had  been  form- 
ed among  them,  in  favour  of  the  exiled  family.  The 
ill  fuccefs  of  this  enterprize,  may  juftly  be  afcribed, 
as  much  to  the  injudicious  contrivance  of  the  protec- 
tor, who  planned  itj  as  to  the  bad  execution  of  the 
officers,  by  whom  it  was  condudted. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  admiral  and  general  to  attempt 
St.  Domingo,  the  only  place  of  ftrength  in  the  iAand 
of  Hifpaniola.  On  the  approach  of  the  Englifh,  the 
Spaniards  in  a  fright  deferted  their  houfes,  and  fled 
into  the  woods.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Venables, 
the  foldiers  were  difembarl^ed  without  guides  ten 
leagues  diftant  from  the  town.  They  wandered  four 
days  through  the  woods  without  provifions  ;  and  what 
was  ftill  more  intolerable  in  that  fultry  climate,  with- 
out water.  The  Spaniards  gathered  courage,  and 
attacked  them.  The  Englifh,  difcouraged  with  the 
bad  condud  of  their  officers,  and  fcarce  alive  from 
hunger^  thirft,  and  fatigue,  had  no  fpirit  to  rcfift. 
A  Very  inconfidqrable  number  of  the  enemy  put  the 
whole  army  to  rout  •,  killed  600  of  them,  and  chaced 
th6  reft  on  board  their  veflels. 

The  Englifh  commanders,  in  order  to  atone,  if  pof- 
fible,  for  :his  unprofperous  attempt,  bent  their  courfe 
to  Jamaica,  Vhich  was  furrendcred  to  them  without  a 
blow.  Pen  and  Venables  returned  to  England,  and 
Were  both  of  them  fcnt  to  the  Tower  by  the  protec- 
tor, who,  though  commonly  mailer  of  his  fiery  tern*? 
per,  was  thrown  into  a  violent  paffion  at  this  difap- 
pointment.  He  had  made  a  conqueft  of  much  greater 
importance,  than  he  was  himfelf  at  that  time  aware 
of;  yet  was  it  much  inferior  to  the  vaft  projefts, 
which  he  had  formed.  He  gave  orders,  however,  to 
fupport  it  by  men  and  mon^y  -,  an^  that  iflanti  has 
ever  fihce  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifh  :  the 
chief  acquifition  which  they  pwc  to  the  entcrpriftng 
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As  foon  as  the  news  of  this  enterprize,  which  was 
«  moft  unw^rranrable  violation  of  treaty,  «irrived  iq^ 
Europe,  the  Spaniards  declared  war  agajnil  England  ^ 
jind  feized  ali  the  ihips  and  goods  of  Englim  mer- 
chants, of  which  they  could  make  theHifclves  maf- 
fers.  The  SpaniQi  commerce,  fo  profitable  to  die 
nation,  was  cue  off";  and  near  1500  veflels,  it  is  com- 
puted, fdl  in  a  few  years  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my. Blake,  to  whom  Montague  was  now  joined  in 
command,  after  receiving  new  orders,  prepared  him- 
felf  for  hodilities  againli  the  Spaniards. 

Blake  lay  fome  time  off  Cadiz,  in  expectation  of  in- 
tercepting the  plate-ficeti  but  was  obliged,  for  wanf 
of  water,  to  make  fail  toward  Portugal.  Captain 
.Steyner,  whom  he  had  left  on  the  coaft  with  a  fqua- 
dron  of  feven  vcffcls,  came  in  fight  of  the  galleons, 
and  immediately  fet  fail  to  purfue  them.  The  Spa- 
^ifti  admiral  ran  his  ihip  alhore ;  two  others  followed  his 
example  :  the  Englilli  took  two  ihips,  valued  at  near 
two  millions  of  pieces  of  eight :  two  galleons  were  fct 
on  fire ;  and  the  marquis  of  Bajadox,  viceroy  of  Peru, 
with  his  wife  and  his  daughter,  betrothed  to  the  young 
duke  of  Medina  Celi,  were  deftroyed  mthem.  The 
marquis  himfelf  might  have  efcaped  i  but  feeing  thefe 
unfortunate  women,  allonifhed  with  the  danger,  fajl 
in  a  fwoon,  and  perilh  in  the  flames,  he  ckitc  rather 
to  dk  with  them,  than  drag  out  a  life,  embittered 
with  the  remenibrance  of  thefe  difmal  fcejies.  When 
the  treafures,  gjuned  by  this  enterprize,  arrived  at 
Portimouth,  the  protestor,  from  a  fpirit  of  oftenta- 
tion,  ordered  them  to  be  traniported  by  lan^  x^ 
JU?odon. 

The  next  aClion  againft  the  Spaniards  was  more 

flofious,  though  lefs  profitable  to  the  nation.  Blake, 
aving  heand  that  a  Spinifb  fleet  of  fixteen  fljips, 
jxmah  .richer  than  the  former,  had  taken  Ihelter  in 
the  Canaries,  immediately  made  fail  toward  them. 
He  tond  them  in  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  difpofed 
in  a  moft  formidable  pofture.     1  he  bay  was  fccurcd 
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with  a  ftrong  caftle,  well  fortified  with  cannon ;  bc- 
fide  feven  forts  in  feveral  parts  of  it,  all  united  by  a 
line  of  communication,  manned  with  mufquetecrs. 
Don  Diego  Dia^rues,  the  Spanifh  admiral,  ordered  all 
"his  fmaller  vefTels  to  moor  clofe  to  the  fhore ;  and 
polled  the  larger  galleons  farther  off",  at  anchor,  with 
their  broadfides  to  the  fea. 

Blake  was  rather  animated,  than  daunted  with  this 
appearance.  The  wind  feconded  his  courage ;  and 
blowing  full  into  the  bay,  in  a  moment  brought  him 
among  the  thickeft  of  his  enemies.  After  a  refiftance 
of  four  hours,  the  Spaniards  yielded  to  the  Englilh 
valour  j  and  abandoned  their  fhips,  which  were  fet  on 
fire,  and  confumed  with  all  ihcir  treafures.  The 
greateft  danger  ftill  remained  to  the  Englifh.  They 
lay  under  the  fire  of  the  caftles  and  all  the  forts,  which 
muft,  in  a  little  time,  have  torn  them  in  pieces.  But 
the  wind  fuddenly  fhifting,  carried  them  out  of  the 
bay  •,  where  they  left  the  Spaniards  in  aftonilhment  at 
the  happy  temerity  of  their  audacious  viftors. 

This  was  the  laft  and  greateft  a6tion  of  the  gallant 
Blake     He  was  confumed  with  a  dropfy  and  fcurvy, 
and  haftened  home,  that  he  might  yield  up  his  laft 
breath  in  his  native  country  5  which  he  fo  paffionately 
loved,  ffmd  which  he  had  fo  much  adorned  by  his  va- 
lour.    As  he  came  within  fight  of  land,  he  expired. 
Never  man,  fo  zealous  for  a  faftion,  was  fo  much  re- 
'  fpe6ted  and  efteemed  even  by  the  oppofite  faftions. 
He  was  by  principle  an  inflexible  republican  i  and 
the  late  ufurpations,  amidft  all  the  truft  and  carefles 
which   he  received   from   the  ruling  powers,  were 
thought  to  be  very  little  grateful  to  him.    "  It  is  ftill 
'Our  duty  (he  faid  to  the  feamen)  to  fight  for  our 
country,  into  whatever  hands  the  government  may 
fall."    Difinterefted,    generous,    liberal;    ambitious 
•  only  of  true  glory  •,  dreadful  only  to  his  avowed  ene- 
mies :  he  forms  one  of  the  moft  perfed  characters  of 
that  age,  and  the  leaft  ftained  with  thole  errors  and 
violences,  which  were  then  fo  predominant.    The 
'     ■  V  pro- 
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proteftor  ordered  him  a  pompous  funeral  at  the  pu- 
blic charge :  but  the  tears  of  his  countrymen  were, 
the  mod  honourable  panegyric  on  his  memory. 

When  the  confufions  of  a,diftrafted  ftate,  render^ 
cd  the  reftoration  of  the  king,  the  moft  eligible  alter- 
native ;  the  fcamen  fliewed  greater  readinefs  than  any 
other  fort  of  men  to  execute  this  falutary  defign :  and 
without  waiting  for  any  farther  orders,  than  thofe 
which  came  from  their  own  officers,  chearfully  car- 
ried the  fleet  over  to  the  Dutch  coaft ;  where,  after 
giving  new  names  to  the  (hips,  they  received  his  ma- 
jefty,  the  duke  of  York,  and  other  perfons  of  princi- 
pal quality,  who  had  attended  him,  on  board,  the 
ij^d  of  May,  1660,  and  fafely  landed  them  in  Kent. 
For  this  fervice,  Mr.  Montague,  who  commanded 
that  fleet,  was  created  earl  of  Sandwich  ;  had  a  gar- 
ter, and  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of  England,  un- 
der his  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of  York.  Sir  John 
Lawfon,  Sir  Richard  Stayner,  and  other  officers,  re-: 
cejved  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  and  the  king  was 
pleafed  to  promife  the  feamen  in  general,  a  particular 
(hare  in  his  favour.  In  September,  1660,  the  earl 
of  Sandwich  went,  with  a  fquadron  of  nine  men  of 
war,  to  Helvo^tfluys,  to  bring  over  the  king's  filler, 
the  princefs  of  Orange  5  who  not  long  after  died. 

A  treaty  of  marriage  having  been  concluded  be- 
tween his  majefty  and  the  infanta  of  Portugal,  with 
whom  he  was  to  receive  a  portion  of  three  hundred 
thoufand  pounds,  the  ifland  of  Bombay  in  the  Eafl: 
Indies,  and  the  city  of  Tangier  in  Africa  ;  it  became 
neceflary  to  fend  a  fleet  to  bring  over  the  queen,  and 
to  fecure  the  laft  mentioned  city  againfl  any  attempt 
from  the  Moors.  For  this  purpofc,  the  earl  of  Sand- 
wich was  again  fent  with  a  numerous  fleet,  which 
failed  on  the  19th  of  June,  1661,  from  the  Downs. 
His  lordfliip  failed  firft  to  Lifbon,  and  from  thence  to 
Tangier  j  which  place  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Englifh  on  the  30th  of  January,  1662,  when  the 
carl  of  Peterborough  mar<:hed  into  it  with  an  Englifh 
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gari  iian,  and  had  the  keys  delivered  to  him  by  the 
JPortuguefe  governor.  The  admiral  then  return* 
cd  to  Lifbon,  where  he  received  the  queen's  portion  5 
confiftiiig  in  money,  jewels,  fugars,  and  other  com- 
uioditles,  in  bills  of  exchange,  and  then  failed  with  her 
tnajcfly  for  England,  and  arrived  at  Spithead  the 
14th  of  May,  1662. 

;  It  is  apparent  that  there  was  no  occafion  for  {0  large 
a  fleer,  merely  to  bring  over  the  queen  i  but  as  it  af- 
forded a  fair  pretence  for  fending  fuch  a  force  into 
the  Mediterranean,  this  opportunity  was  iieized  to 
execute  things  of  greater  moment.  The  Algerines, 
tind  other  pyratical  ftetcs  of  Barbary,  taking  advan- 
tage of  our  intelline  confufions,  had  broke  the 
peace  they  made  with  admiral  Blake.  To  put  an 
end  to  their  depredations,  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  with 
his  fleet,  came  before  Algiers  the  29th  of  July,  1661, 
ftod  fent  captain  Spragge  with  the  king's  letter  to  the 
principal  pcrfon  in  the  government,  and  a  letter  of 
his  own,  with  orders  alfo  to  bring  oH^  Mr.  3ro\yn, 
the  conful ;  which  was  accordingly  done.  Anfwer 
was  returned,  that  the  governmeiit  of  Algiers  would 
content  to  no  peace,  whereby  they  were  deprived  of 
the  right  of  fearching  our  iliips.  This  infolence  of 
nhefc  learfobbcrs  fprung  out  of  the  jealouly  of  the 
chriUbian  powers,  who  would  never  unite  to  cru0i  this 
AeiV  of  pirates,  and  give  tl>e  beauuful  and  ricii  coun- 
try they  inhabit  to  Ibme  prince  of  their  own  faiths 
which  would  be  a  common  beneHc  to  all  comcQeraii^ 
nations. 

In  the  mean  time,  to  fhcw  ihey  were  in  earned:, 
they  wrought  very  hard  at  a  boom,  which,  withtnucii 
ado,  they  brought  over  from  the  mole-head,  to  the 
oppofite  corner  of  the  port  j  that,  by  the  he^  of  this, 
and  many  other  new  works  which  they  had  railed, 
thsy  might  be  able  10  defend  themfelves  from  any  at' 
tempts  that  could  be  made  by  fea.  Tihc  earl  of  Sand^ 
wich,  however,  refoived  to  make  a  bold  trial  to  burn 
iihe  ihip  in  ti)e  hartbour  »  but  the  wiod  pxeveniced 
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him :  To  that  after  a  good  deal  of  firing  on  both  fides, 
wherein  more  hurt  was  done  to  the  city  than  the 
fhips,  the  admiriil  thought  fit  to  fail  for  Liibon  on 
the  firft  of  Augult,  leaving  Sir  John  Lawfon,  with  a 
flrong  fquadron  to  protect  the  Englllh  trade,  and  har- 
rafs  the  enemy.  This  he  performed  with  fuch  fuc- 
cefs,  that,  after  taking  many  of  their  fhips,  he,  by 
degrees,  forced  all  thefe  pyratical  ftates  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  Great  Britain,  without  any  refervation  as 
to  their  favourite  article  of  fearching  our  fhips. 

On  his  firft  return  to  the  throne  of  his  anceftors^ 
king  Charles  and  his  minifters  had  certainly  fhewn  a 
great  concern  for  the  true  interelt  of  the  nadon  5  as 
will  appear  to  any  attentive  reader  of  our  hiftory,  who 
obferves  the  advantages  we  gaitied  by  the  treaties  of 
commerce  which  he  concluded  with  Spain  and  Hol- 
land. He  alfo  redored  to  the  nation  the  advantages 
they  drew  from  the  Spkniih  trade  :  and  the  afibduon 
of  this  people  to  the  Englilh,  preferable  to  any  other 
nation,  appeared  in  this,  that  they  immediately  fell 
out  with  the  Dutch,  and  even  forbade  their  fhips  of 
war  to  enter  their  ports,  as  the  Dutch  writers  them- 
fclves  tell  us.  The  treaty  with  ^Holland  not  only  fc- 
cured  the  refpe^l:  due  to  the  Englifh  flag,  but  likewife 
procured  fomc  other  conceflions  very  honourable  for 
the  nation,  and  the  ifland  of  Poleron,  more  corredtly 
Pulo-Ron,  i.  e.  the  ifle  of  Ron,  for  the  Eafl  India 
pompany.  His  majefty  had  alfo  an  intention  to  have 
fecured  abfolutely  and  for  ever  the  fifhery  on  the  Bri- 
tilh  coaft  to  his  own  fubje€ls :  but,  before  that  could 
be  efFedually  done,  the  war  broke  out  •,  for  the  true 
grounds  of  which,  it  is  rtot  eafy  to  account. 

The  Dutch  quickly  began  to  conceive  jealous  preju- 
dices againft  the  king's  government  -,  and  in  reality 
to  apprehend  our  becoming  their  fuperiors  in  com- 
merce, in  which  we  were  every  day  vifibly  increafing. 
Thefe  fentiments  engaged  them,  and  efpecially  their 
Eaft  and  Weft  India  companies,  to  take  various  fleps 
in  thofe  parts  of  the  world  tQ  the  prejudice  of  the 
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^nglifti.  The  Eaft  India  company  particularly  de- 
layed the  liquidation  of  the  damages  the  Englifh  were 
to  receive;  peremptorily  refufed  to  deliver  up  the 
ifland  before  mentioned  :  and  pretended  to  prefcribe 
the  places  where,  and  the  terms  on  which  the  Eng- 
lifti  Ihould  trade  in  the  reft  of  the  ports  of  India. 
The  other  company  trod  exactly  in  their  fteps  ;  and 
proceeded  fo  far  as  to  get  Cape  Corfe-caftle  into  their 
hands,  which  belpnged  to  the  Englilh  African  com- 
pany. 

Charles  conBned  not  himfelf  to  memorials  and  re- 
monftrances.  Sir  Robert  Holmes  was  fecreily  dif- 
patched  with  a  fquadron  of  twenty-two  fhips  to  the 
coaft  of  Africa,  He  not  only  expelled  the  Dutch 
from  Cape  Corfe,  but  he  likewife  feized  the  Dutch 
fettlements  of  Cape  Verde  and  the  ifle  of  Goree,  to- 
gether with  fcveral  (hips  trading  on  that  coaft.  And 
having  failed  to  America,  he  poffefled  himfelf  of  No- 
va Belgia,  fmce  called  Ne\)^  York  ;  a  territory  which 
James  the  firft  had  given  by  patent  to  the  earl  of  Ster- 
ling, but  which  had  never  been  planted  but  by  the 
Hollanders.  When  the  ftates  complained  of  thefe 
hoftile  meafures,  the  king  pretended  to  be  totally  ig- 
norant of  Holmes's  enterprize.  He  likewife  confined 
Holmes  to  the  Tower ;  but  Ipme  time  af^er  reftored 
him  to  his  liberty.  ,  ^ 

The  Dutch,  finding  th^^  their  applications  for  re- 
drefs  were  lijcely  to  be  eluded,  and  that  a  ground  of 
quarrel  was  induftripufly  fought  for  by  the  Englifti^ 
began  to  arm  with  diligence.  They  even  exerted, 
vs?ith  fome  precipitation,  an  aft  of  vigour,  which  haf- 
tened  on  the  rupture.  Sir  John  Lawfon  and  de 
Ruyter  had  been  fent  \vith  combined  fquadrons  into 
the  Mediterranean,  in  order  to  chaftife  the  pyratical 
ftates  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary  ;  and  the  time  oP their 
reparation  and  return  was  now  approaching.  The 
ftates  fecretly  difpatched  orders  to  de  Ruyter,  that  he 
ftiould  take  in  provifions  at  Cadiz  •,  and  failipg  to- 
ward the  coaft  of  Guinea,  ftiould  retaliate  on  the  Eng- 
u  "  *        HHi, 
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lirti,  and  put  the  Dutch  in  poflelTion  of  thofe  fcttle- 
ments  whence  Holmes  had  expelled  them.  De  Ruy*- 
ter,  having  a  confiderable  force  on  board,  met  with 
no  oppofuion  in  Guinea.  All  the  new  acquifitions  of 
the  Englifh,  except  Cape  Corfe,  were  recovered  from 
them  :  they  were  even  difpoflefled  of  fomc  old  fettle- 
ments.  Such  of  their  (hips  as  fell  into  his  hands, 
were  feized  by  de  Ruyter.  That  admiral  failed  next 
to  America:  he  attacked  Barbadoes,  but  was  re- 
pulfed  :  he  afterward  committed  hoftilities  on  Long 
Ifland. 

Meanwhile,  the  Englifh  preparations  for  war  were 
advancing  with  vigour  and  induftry.  The  king  had 
received  no  fupplies  from  parliament  j  but  by  his  own 
funds  and  credit,  he  was  enabled  to  equip  a  fleet : 
the  city  of  London  lent  him  100,000  pounds :  the 
fpirit  of  the  nation  feconded  his  armaments  :  he  him- 
felf  went  from  port  co  port,  infpefting  with  great  di- 
ligence, and  encouraging  the  work  :  and  in  a  little 
time  the  Englifh  navy  was  put  in  a  very  formidable 
condition.  Eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  are  faid 
to  have  been  expended  ori  this  armament.  When 
Lawfon  arrived,  and  communicated  his  fufpicion  of 
de  Ruyter's  enterprife,  orders  were  ifTued  for  feizing 
all  Dutch  fhips ;  and  135  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Englifti.  Thefe  were  not  confifcated,  nor  declared 
prizes,  till  afterward,  when  war  was  proclaimed. 

The  Dutch  faw»  with  the  utmoft  regret,  a  war  ap- 
proaching, whence  they  might  dread  the  moft  fatal 
confequences,  but  which  afforded  no  profpeft  of  ad- 
vantage. They  tried  every  art  of  negotiation,  beforo 
they  wouW  come  to  extremity.  Their  meafures  were 
at  that  time  direded  by  John  de  Wit ;  a  minifter 
equally  eminent  for  greatnefs  of  mind,  for  capacity, 
and  for  integiity.  By  his  management,  a  fpirit  of 
union  was  preferved.in  all  the  provinces  •,  great  fums 
were  le^d  ;  and  a  navy  was  equipped,  compofed  of 
larger  fhips  than  the  Dutch  had  ever  built  before,  and 
able  to  cope  with  the  fleet  of  England. 
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When  certain  intelligence  arrived  of  de  Ruytcr'» 
enterprizes,  Charles  declared  war  againft  the  dates,  2  2d 
Feb.  1665.  His  fleet,  confiding  of  114  fail,  befide 
lire-(hips  and  ketches,  was  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
York,  and  under  him  prince  Rupert  and  the  earl  of 
Sandwich.  It  had  about  22,000  men  on  board.  Op. 
dam,  who  was  admiral  of  the  Dutch  navy,  of  nearly 
CQual  force,  declined  not  the  combat.  In  the  heat 
or  adion,  when  engased  in  clofe  fight  with  the  duke 
of  York,  Opdam's  (hip  blew  up*  This  accident 
much  difcouraged  the  Dutch,  who  fled  toward  their 
own  coaft.  Tromp  alone,  fon  of  the  famous  admi- 
ral, killed  during  the  protedlorihip,  bravely  fudained 
with  his  fquadron  the  efforts  of  the  Englilh,  and 
protcfted  the  rear  of  his  countrymen.  The  van- 
quifhed  had  nineteen  diips  funk  and  taken :  the  vic- 
tors lod  only  one.  Sir  John  Lawfon  died  foon  after 
of  his  wounds. 

It  13  affirmed,  and  with  great  appearance  of  rea- 
fon,  that  this  vidlory  might  have  been  rendered  much 
more  compleat  •,  had  not  orders  been  ilTued  to  flackea 
fail  by  Brounker,  one  of  the  duke's  bedchamber, 
who  pretended  authority  from  his  mafter.  The  duke 
difclaimed  the  orders ;  but  Brounker  never  was  fufii- 
ciently  puniflied  for  his  temerity.  It  is  allowed,  how- 
ever, that  the  duke  behaved  with  great  bravery  dur- 
ing the  adion :  he  was  long  in  the  thickeft  of  the 
fire.  The  earl  of  Falmouth,  lord  Mufkerry,  and 
Mr.  Boyle,  were  killed  by  one  fhot  at  his  fide,  and 
covered  him  all  over  with  their  brains  and  gore.  And 
it  is  not  likely,  that  in  a  purfuit,  where  even  perfbns 
of  inferior  dation,  and  or  the  mod  cowardly  difpofi- 
tion  acquire  courage  *,  a  commander  fhould  feel  his 
fpiritsto  flag,  and  fhould  turn  from  the  back  of  an 
enemy,  whofe  face  he  had  not  been  afraid  to  cn- 
couoter. 

This  difader  threw  the  Dutch  into  conflprnation, 
and  determined  de  Wit,  who  was  the  foul  of  all  their 
councils,  to  exert  his  military  capacity,  in  order  to 
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fuppoft  the  declining  courage  of  his  countrymen.  He 
went  on  board  the  fleet,  which  he  took  under  hii 
fommand ;  and  he  foon  remedied  all  thofe  diibrdert 
which  had  been  occafioned  by  the  late  misfortune. 
The  genius  of  this  man  was  of  the  moft  extcnfive 
nature.  He  quickly  became  as  much  mafter  of  na- 
val aflfairs,  as  if  he  had  from  his  infancy  been  edu- 
cated in  them  \  and  he  even  improved  fome  parts  of 
pilotage  and  failing,  beyond  what  men  expert  in  thofe 
arts  had  ever  been  able  to  attain. 

Tht  misfortunes  of  the  Dutch  determined  their 
allies  to  a6t  for  their  affiftance  and  fupport.  The  king 
of  France  was  en^a^ed  in  a  deftnfive  alliance  with 
the  States-,  but  as  his  naval  force  was  yet  in  its  infancy,. 
he  was  extremely  avcrfe,  at  that  time,  from  emering 
into  a  war  with  fo  fonnidable  a  power  i.s  England. 
He  tried  long  to  mediate  a  peace  bctwu  n  tue  two 
parties  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  fent  an  embalTy  to  Iz/w- 
don,  which  returned  without  effeding  any  thing. 

The  king  of  France,  though  be  was  refolveci  to 
fupport  the  Hollanders  in  that  unequal  conteft,  in 
which  they  were  engaged ;  yet  protrad>cd  his  ^Ap- 
ration,  and  employed  the  time  in  naval  prepara  ion^-, 
both  in  the  ocean  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
kiftg  of  Denmark  mean  while  was  refolved  not  to 
remain  an  idle  fpcftator  of  the  conteft  between  the 
maritime  powers.  The  part  whifch  he  afted  wai  ex- 
traordinary :  he  made  a  fccret  agreement  with  Charles 
to  fei^e  all  the  Dutx:h  Jhips  in  his  harbours,  and  to 
Ihare  the  fpoik  with  the  Englifli;  provided  they 
Would  aflift  him  in  executing  this  meafure.  In  or- 
der to  increafe  his  prey,  he  perfidic  'ny  invited  the 
Dutch  (hips  to  take  fhelter  in  his  pore . ,  and  accord- 
ingly the  Eaft  India  fleet,  very  richly  laden,  had  put 
into  Bergen.  Sandwich,  who  no  commanded  the 
£nglilh  navy  (the  duke  hsyj.ig  gone  afhore)  dif- 
patched  Sir  Thomas  Tiddimah  with  a  fquadron  to 
attache  them ;  but  whtcher  from  the  king  ofDen- 
lnttk''«  delay  in  iendiug  orders  to  the  governor,  or 
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What  is  more  probiblc,  from  his  avidity  ih  cndei^ 
vouring  to  engrols  the  whole  booty,  the  Englilh  ad-r 
miral,  though  he  behaved  with  great  bravery,  failed 
of  his  purpofe.  The  Danifh  governor  fired  upon 
him  J  and  the  Diitchj  having  had  leifure  to  fortify 
themfelvesj  made  a  very  gallant  rcfiftance. 

The  king  of  Denmark,  feemingly  afhamed  of  his 
condudl,  concluded  with  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  the 
Englilh  envoy,  an  ofFerifive  alliance  agairtft  the  States ; 
and  at  the  very  fame  timej  his  refident  at  the  Hague^ 
by  his  orders,  concluded  an  offenfive  alliance  againft 
England.  To  this  laft  alliance  he  adhered,  probably 
from  jealoufy  of  the  increafing  naval  power  of  Eng- 
land i  and  he  feized  and  confifcated  all  the  Englilh 
Ihips  in  his  harbours.  This  was  a  very  fenfible  check 
to  the  advantages  which  Charles  had  obtained  over 
the  Dutch  ;  a  great  blow  was  given  to  the  Englilh 
commerce  :  the  king  of  Denmark's  naval  force  was 
alfo  confiderable,  and  threatened  every  moment  a 
conjunction  with  the  Hollanders.  That  prince  ftipu- 
lated  to  aflift  his  allies  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  fail ;  and 
he  received  in  return  a  yearly  fubfidy  of  1,500,000 
crowns,  of  which  300,000  were  paid  by  France. 

The  king  endeavoured  to  counterbalance  thefe  con-i- 
federacies,  by  acquiring  new  friends  and  allies.  He 
had  difpatched  Sir  Richard  Fanlhaw  into  Spain,  who 
met  with  a  very  cold  reception.  That  monarchy 
was  funk  into  a  great  degree  of  weaknefs,  and  was 
menaced  with  an  invafion  from  France ;  yet  could 
not  any  motive  prevail  with  Philip  to  enter  into  a  cor- 
dial friendlhip  with  England.  Charles's  alliance  with 
Portugal,  the  detention  of  Jamaica  and  Tangiers, 
the  fale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French  ;  all  thefe  offences 
funk  fo  deep  into  the  mind  of  the  ^panifh  monarch, 
that  no  motive  of  intereft  was  fufficient  to  outweigh 
them.  The  biiliop  of  Munfter  was  the  only  ally  that* 
Charles  could  acquire. 

The  Dutch,  encouraged  by  all  thefe  favourably 

circumftances,  continued  refolute  to  exert  themfelves 
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to  the  utmoft  in  their  own -defence.  Dc  Ruyter,  their 
great  admiral,  was  arrived  from  his  expedition  to 
Guinea ;  their  India  fleet  was  come  home  in  fafety  ; 
their  harbours  were  crowded  with  merchant  (hips  *, 
faction  at  home  was  appeafed ;  the  young  prince  of 
Orange  had  put  himfelf  under  the  tuition  of  the  Hates 
of  Holland^  and  of  de  Wit,  their  penlionary,  who 
executed  his  truft  with  great  honour  and  fidelity  :  and 
the  animofity  which  the  Hollanders  entertained  againlt 
the  attack  of  the  Englifh  fo  unprovoked,  as  they 
thought  it,  made  them  third  for  revenge,  and  hope 
for  better  fuccefs  in  their  next  enterprize.  Such  vi- 
gour was  exerted  in  the  common  caufe,  that,  in  or- 
der the  better  to  man  the  fleer,  all  merchant  fliip? 
were  prohibited  to  fail,  and  even  the  fiiheries  werii^ 
totally  fufpended. 

The  Englifli  likewife  continued  in  the  fame  difjio- 
fition,  though  another  more  grievous  calamity  had 
joined  itielf  to  that  of  war.  The  plague  had  brokp 
out  in  London  ;  and  that  with  fuch  vimence  as  to  cut 
ofl^,  in  lefs  than  a  year,  near  100,000  inhabitants. 
The  king  was  obliged  to  fummon  the  parliament  at 
Oxford.  ? 

After. France  had  declared  war,  England  was  evi- 
dently over-matched  in  force.  Yet  ihe  poflefled  this 
advantage  by  her  fituation,  that  flie  lay  between  the 
fleets  of  her  enemies  -,  and  might  be  able,  by  fpeedy 
and  well-concerted  operations,  to  prevent  their  junc- 
tion. But  fuch  was  the  unhappy  condu6l  of  her  com- 
manders, or  fuch  the  want  of  intelligence  in  her  mini- 
fters,  that  this  circumftance  turned  rather  to  her  pre- 
judice. Lewis  had  given  orders  to  the  duke  of  Beau- 
fort, his  admiral,  to  fail  from  Toulon ;  and  the 
French  fquadron,  under  his  command,  confilting  of 
above  forty  fail,  was  now  commonly  fuppofed  to  be 
tntering  the  channel.  The  Dutch  fleer,  to  the  num- 
ber of  leventy-fix  fail,  was  at  Tea,  under  the  comnoand 
of  de  Ruyter  anc'  Tromp,  in  order  to  join  him.  The 
Duke  of  Albemarle  and  prince  Rupert  commanJed 
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the  Engliih  fleet,  which  exceeded  not  fcventy-fouf 
fail.  Albemarle,  who,  from  his  fuccefTes  undeT  the 
prote6torfhip,  had  too  much  leaned  to  defpile  the 
enemy,  propofcd  lo  detach  prince  Rupert  with  twenty 
ihips,  in  order  to  oppole  the  duke  of  Beaufort.  Sir 
George  Ayfcue,  well  acquainted  with  the  bravery 
and  condu6t  of  de  Ruyter,  proteflied  againft  the  te- 
merity of  this  reiblution  :  but  Albemarie*s  authority 
prevailed*  The  remainder  of  the  £ng]iih  ietfailto 
give  battle  to  the  Dutch  •,  who^  feeing  the  enemy  ad- 
vance quickly  upon  them,  cut  their  cables,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  combat.  The  battle,  which  enfued,  is 
one  of  the  moft  memorable  which  we  read  of  in  hif- 
tory  i  whether  we  confider  its  duration,  or  the-  def> 
perate  courage  with  which  it  was  fought.  Albemarle 
made  here  forne  atonement  by  his  valour  for  the  ra(h- 
nefs  of  the  attempt.  No  youth,  animated  by  glory 
ind  ambitious  hopes,  could  exert  himfelf  more  than 
did  this  man ;  who  was  now  in  the  decline  of  life, 
and  who  had  reached  the  fummit  of  honours.  We 
cannot  enter  minutely  into  particulars.  It  will  be 
fufficient  to  mention  the  chief  events  of  each  day's 
engagement. 

In  the  firft  day.  Sir  William  Berkeley,  vice-admi- 
ral, leading  the  van,  fell  into  the  thickeft  of  the  ene- 
my, was  over-powered,  and  his  (hip  taken.  He 
himfelf  was  found  dead  in  his  cabin,  all  covered  with 
blood.  The  Englifh  had  the  weather-gage  of  th« 
enemy  *,  but  as  the  wind  blew  fo  high,  that  they  could 
not  ufe  their  lower  tire,  they  received  fmall  advantage 
from  this  circumftance.  The  Dutch  (hot,  however, 
fell  chiefly  on  their  fails  and  rigging;  and  few  (hips 
were  funk  or  much  damaged.  Chain- fliot  was  at  that 
time  a  new  invention ;  which  is  commonly  attributed 
to  de  Wit.  Sir  John  Harman  exerted  himfelf  ex* 
treamiy  this  day.  The  Dutch  admiral,  Evertz,  was 
killed  in  en^ging  him.  Darkneis  parted  the  com- 
batants. 
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The  fecond  day,  the  whid  was  Ibmewhat  fallen, 
and  the  combat  became  more  fleady  and  more  ter* 
rible.  The  EngUIh  now  found,  that  che  moft  heroic 
valour  cannot  compcnfate  the  fuperiority  of  numbers, 
againft  an  enemy  who  is  well  conduced,  and  who  i$ 
not  defedivc  in  courage.  De  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp* 
rivals  in  glory,  and  enemies  from  fadtiou,  exerted 
themfelvcs  in  emulation  of  each  oth'..-  j  and  de  Ruy- 
ter had  the  advantage  of  difengagiitg  and  faving  his 
aniagonift,  who  had  been  furrounded  by  the  Engliih, 
and  was  in  the  moft  imminent  danger.  Sixteen  fre0i 
fhips  joined  the  Dutch  fleet  during  the  a£iion:  an4 
the  Englifli  were  fo  Ihattered,  that  their  Hghcing  IhipS 
were  reduced  to  twenty-eight,  and  they  found  them* 
felves  obliged  to  retreat  toward  their  own  coaft;  The 
Dutch  followed  them,  and  were  juft  on  the  point  of 
renewing  the  combat  -,  when  a  calm,  which  came  < 
little  before  night,  prevented  the  engagement. 

Next  morning,  the  Englifh  were  neceflitatcd  to 
continue  their  retreat ;  and  a  proper  dirpofition  was 
made  for  that  purpofe.  The  Ihattered  (hips  were  or- 
dered to  Hretch  a>head ;  and  fixteen  of  the  nrioft  en- 
tire followed  them  in  good  order,  and  kept  the  ene- 
my in  awe.  Albemarle  himfelf  clofed  the  rear,  and 
prefented  an  undaunted  countenance  to  his  victorious 
toes.  The  earl  of  OlTory,  fon  to  Ormond,  a  gallant 
youth,  who  fought  honour  and  danger  in  every  ac« 
tion  throughout  Europe,  was  then  on  board  the  ad- 
miral. Albemarle  confefied  to  him  his  intention 
rather  to  bjpw  up  his  Ihip  and  pcrilh  gloriouOy,  thaA 
yield  to  die  enemy.  Oflbry  applauded  this  dcQ)erat^ 
refolution. 

About  two  o'clock,  the  Dutch  had  come  up  with 
their  enemy,  and  were  ready  to  renew  the  light ;  when 
a  new  fleet  was  defcried  from  the  fouth,  crowding  all 
their  fails  to  reach  the  fccnc  of  aftion.  The  Dutch 
flattered  themfclves  that  Beaufort  was  arrived,  to  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  the  vanquiflied  :  the  Engliih  hoped, 
that  prince  Rupert  had  come  to  turn  the  fcale  ot  ac- 
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tioh.  Albemarle,  who  Had  received  incelligcnctf  of 
the  prince's  approach,  bent  his  courfe  toward  liim. 
Unhappily,  Sir  George  Ayfcue,  in  a  ihip  of  a  hun- 
dred guns,  the  largefl  in  the  fleet,  ilruck  on  the 
Galloper  fands,  and  could  receive  no  afTiftance  from 
his  friends,  who  were  haftening  to  join  the  reinforce- 
ment. He  could  not  even  reap  the  confolation  of 
perifhing  gloriouQy,  and  revenging  his  death  on  his 
enemies.  They  were  preparing  firelhips  to  attack 
him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  ftrike.  The  Englifh 
failors,  feeing  the  necefllty,  ^ith  the  utmoft  indigna- 
tion fufrendered  themfelves  prifoners. 
•  Albemarle  and  prince  Rupert  were  now  deter- 
mined to  face  the  enemy ;  and  next  morning,  the 
battle  began  afrefh,  with  more  equal  force,  and 
with  equal  valour.  After  long  cannonading,  the 
•fleets  came  to  a  more  clofe  combat ;  which  was  con- 
tinued with  great  violence,  till  parted  by  a  mifl;.  The 
^Englifh  retired  firft  into  their  harbours. 
'  Though  the  EngliQi,  by  their  obftinate  courage^ 
reaped  the  chief  honour  in  this  engagement,  it  is 
fomf whiat  uncertain,  who  obtained  the  vidlory.  The 
Hollanders  took  a  few  Ihips ;  and  having  fome  ap- 
^arances  of  advantage,  exprefTed  their  fatisfa^ion 
by  all  the  figns  of  triumph  and  rejoicing.  But  as  the 
Englilh  fleet  was  repaired  in  a  little  time,  and  put  to 
Tea  more  fdrmidabfe  than  ever,  together  with  many 
of  thofe  fhips  which  the  Dutch  had  boafted  to  have 
•burned  or  deftroyed  ;  all  Europe  faw,  that  thofc  two 
brave  nations  were  engaged  in  a  contelt^  which  was 
•not  likely  to  prove  decifiye.  ..-liv 

It  was  the  conjundion  of  the  French  alone,  which 
-could  give  the  luperiority  to  the  Dutch.  In  order 
'to  facilitate  this  junction,  de  Ruyter,  having  repaired 
the  fleet,  polled  himfelf  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 
'The  Englifli,  under  prince  Rupert  and  Albemarle, 
-were  not  long  in  coming  to  the  attack.  The  num- 
bers of  each  fleet  imounted  to  about  eighty  fail ;  and 
the  valour  and  experience  of  the  commanders,  as 
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nfifW  as  of  the  feamen,  rendered  the  engagement  fierce 
and  obftinate.  Sir  Thomas  Allen,  who  commanded 
the  white  fquadron  of  the  ^glilh,  attacked  the 
Dutch  van,  whom  he  entirely  routed ;  and  he  killed 
the  three  admirals  who  commanded  it.  Van  Tromp 
engaged  Sir  Jeremy  Smith  ;  and  during  the  heat  of 
aftion,  he  was  fcparated  from  de  Ruyter  and  the  main 
body,  whether  by  accident  or  defign  was  never  cer-  ' 
tainly  known.  De  Ruyter,  with  great  condudt  and 
valour,  maintained  the  combat  againil  the  main,  body 
of  the  Englilh  j  and  though  over-powered  by  num- 
bers, kept  his  ftation,  till  night  ended  the  engage- 
ment. Next  day,  finding  the  Dutch  fleet  fcattered 
and  difcouraged,  his  high  fpirit  was  obliged  to  fub- 
mit  to  a  retreat',  which  yet  he  conduced  with  fpch 
ikill,  as  to  render  it  equally  honourable  to  hjmfelf  as 
the  greateft  viAory.  Full  of  indignation  however  for 
yielding  the  fuperiority  to  the  enemy,  he  frequently 
exclaimed,  "  My  God  !  what  a  wretch  am  1  ?  among 
"  fo  many  thoufand  bullets,  there  is  not  one  to  put 
**  an  end  to  my  miferable  life  !"  One  de  Witte,  his 
fon-in-law,  who  ftood  near,  exhorted  him,  fince  he 
fought  death,  to  turn  upon  the  Englifb,  and  render 
his  life  a  dear  purchafe  to  the  vigors.  But  de  ^ 
Ruyter  efteemed  it  more  worthy  a  brave  man  to 
perfevere  to  the  uttermofl,  and,  as  long  as  poflible, 
to  render  fervice  to  his  country.  All  that  night  and 
next  day,  the  Englifli  prefled  upon  the  rear  of  the 
Dutch ;  and  it  was  chiefiy  by  the  redoubled  eflrbrt^ 
of  de  Ruyter,  that  the  latter  javed  themfcives  in  their 
harbours. 

The  lofs  of  the  Hollanders  in  this  a£l:ion  was  not 
very  confiderable  •,  but  as  violent  animofities  had 
broke  out  between  the  two  admirals,  who  engaged 
all  the  officers  on  one  fide  or  other,  the  confternation 
which  took  place,  was  very  great  among  the  provinces. 
Tromp's  commiflion  was  at  laft  taken  from  him  -,  but 
though  fcveral  captains  had  mifbehaved,  they  were 
fo  well  prote(^ed  by  their  friends  in  the  magiilracy 
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of  the  towns,  diac  mod  of  them  efcaped  punilhmcnt : 
many  were  ftili  continued  in  their  commands. 

The  Englifii  now  rode  inconteftible  mafters  of  the 
fea,  and  infulted  the  Dutch  in  their  harbours.  A 
detachment  under  Holmes  was  fent  into  the  road  of 
Vlic,  and  burned  a  hundred  and  forty  merchantmen, 
two  men  of  war,  together  with  Bandaris,  a  large  and 
rich  village  on  the  coaft,  The  merchants,  who  loft 
by  this  cnterprize,  uniting  themfelves  to  the  Orange 
fadlion,  exclaimed  againft  an  admmiftration,  which, 
they  pretended,  had  brought  fuch  difgrace  and  ruin 
on  their  country.  None,  but  the  firm  and  intrepid 
mind  of  de  Wit,  cou'd  have  fuppOrted  itfclf  under 
fpch  a  comnli<:ation  of  calamities. 

The  defiroying  the  Dutch  fhips,  and  the  burning 
the  town  of  Bandaris,  though  done  by  Engii{hmen, 
was  no  Englifh  projedt.  One  captain  Heemikerk,  a 
Dutchman,  who  fled  hither,  for  fear  of  his  being 
called  to  an  account  for  mifbehaviour  under  Ojxlani, 
was  the  avuhor  of  that  difmal  fcenc.  After  the  re- 
turn of  the  fleet,  he  was  one  day  at  court,  and  boafl- 
jng,  in  the  hearing  of  king  Charles  the  iccond,  of 
the  bloody  revenge  he  had  taken  upon  his  country  ; 
that  monarch,  with  a  ftern  countenance,  bid  him 
withdraw,  and  never  prefume  to  appear  again  in 
his  prefence.  He  fent  him,  however,  a  veiy  confi- 
derable  fum  of  money  for  the  fervice ;  with  which  lie 
retired  to  Venice.  This  inftance  of  magnanimity, 
in  that  generous  prince,  has  been  long  and  highly 
ftpplauii^d  by  the  Dutch. 

As  fbon  as  the  fleet  was  ready,  the  command  was 
beftowed  on  Michael  de  Ruyter-,  Tromp  having  a^ 
that  time,  in  confequence  of  his  difpu'te  with  de  Ruy- 
ter, laid  down  his  commiffion.  This  navy  coqfifted 
of  fcventy-njnc  men  of  war  and  frigates,-  and  tweniy- 
IcVtn  firc-fhips.  The  firft  defign  they  had,  was  to 
join  the  French  iquadron,  which  Louis  XIV.  had 
promilcd  to  fit  out  fqr  their  aflSftance  -,  In  this  they 
wt/e  moft  egregioufly  difappoimed,  and  aftefr  a  dan- 
'  .      w     '  geroLis 
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gerous  navigation,  in  which  they  were  more  than 
once  chafed  by  a  fuperior  English  fleet,  they  were 
glad  to  return,  though  fired  with  indignation  at  fuch 
ufage :  which,  it  is  faid,  wrought  Co  powerfully  on 
the  mind  of  the  gallant  de  Ruyter,  as  *to  throw  him 
into  a  fit  of  ficknefs. 

When  the  French  thought  the  coaft  was  become 
pretty  clear,  they  ventured  out  with  their  fleet  -,  but 
Sir  Thomas  Allen  attacking  them  with  his  fquadron, 
boarded  the  Ruby,  a  fine  ihip  of  a  thoufaiid  tons, 
and  fifty-fbur  guns,  and  carrying  her  in  a  (hort  titpe, 
it  fo  difcouraged  the  French  miniSry,  that  they  fcarcely 
tru{led  their  navy  afterward  out  of  fight  of  their  own 
ihores. 

Charles  began  to  be  fcnfible,  that  all  the  ends  for 
which  the  war  had  been  undertaken,  were  likely  to 
prove  entirely  ineffedhial.  The  Dutch,  even  when 
alone,  had  defended  themfelves  with  great  vigour, 
and  were  every  day  improving  their  military  (kiu  and 
preparations.  Thoush  their  trade  had  fufiered  ex- 
treamly,  their  extenfive  credit  enabled  them  to  levy 
prodigious  Aims ;  and  while  the  feamen  of  England 
loudly  complained  for  want  of  pay,  the  Dutch  navy 
was  regularly  fupplied  with  every  thing  requifite  for 
its  fubfiftence.  As  two  powerful  kings  now  fupporc- 
ed  them,  every  pUce,  from  the  extremity  of  Norway 
to  the  coaits  of  j^ayonne,  was  become  hoftiie  to  the 
Engli0i.  And  Charles,  neither  fond  of  action,  nor 
ii^imulated  by  any  violent  ambition,  gladly  fought  for 
means  of  reftoring  tranquillity  to  his  people ;  heartily 
diigufied  with  a  war,  which,  being  joined  with  the 
plague  and  fire  of  London,  had  proved  fo  fruitlefs 
at^cTdeftru^^ive. 

^iie^firil  advances  toward  an  accommodation  were 
js^ade  bv'j^ngland.  When  the  king  fent  for  the  hoiy 
of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  he  infinuated  to  theftateshis 
4elire«^  peace  on  reafonable  terms  ^  and  their  anfwer 
corr<^(ponded  in  the  i^me  amicable  intentions.  Charles, 
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ftill  infilled,  that  the  ftates  ftiould  treat  at  London  ^ 
and  they  agreed  to  make  him  this  compliment  fo  far 
as  concerned  themfelves:  but  being  engaged  in  an 
alliance  with  two  crowned  heads,  they  couhi  nor, 
they  faid,  prevail  with  thefc'to  depart  in  that  rcfpcft 
from  their  dignity.  It  was  in  ^he  end  agreed  to  treat  at 
feme  other  place ;  and  Charles  made  choice  of  Breda. 
"Whatever  projefts  might  have  been  formed  by 
Charles  for  fecreting  the  money  granted  him  by  par- 
liament, he  had  hitherto  failed  in  his  intention.  The 
expences  of  fuch  vaft  armaments  had  exhaufted  all 
the  iupplies ;  and  even  a  great  debt  was  contracted 
to  the  feamen.  The  king  therefore  was  refolved  to 
f^ve,  as  far  as  pofTible,  the  lafl:  fupply  of  1,800,000 
'{)ounds }  and  to  employ  it  for  payment  of  his  debts, 
Us  well  thofe  occafioned  by  the  war,  as  thofc  which 
eithfer  ncceflity,  plcafure,  or  generouty,^  had  for- 
merly engaged  him  to  contradb.  In  this  fituation, 
'<!!harles  rafhly  remitted  his  preparations,  and  expofed 
England  to  one  of  the  greateft  affi-onts^  yrhich  it  has 
ever  received.  Two  fmall  fquadrons  alone  were 
equipped  •,  and  during  a  war  wit(i  fuch  potent  and 
martial  enemies,  every  thing  was  left  almoft  in  the 
fame  fituation  as  in  times  of  the  moft  profound  tran- 
quillity. 

'     De  Wit  protradlcd  the  negotiations  at  Breda,  and 
haftcned  the  naval  preparations.    The  Dutch  fleet 
appeared  in  the  Thames  under  the  command  of  de 
KuytcT,  and  threw  the  Englilh  into  the  utmoft  con- 
fternatibn.     A  chain  had  been  drawn  crofs  the  river 
Med  way  j  fome  fortifications  had  been  acic}ed  to  8hcer- 
'^^hefs  and  Upnore  cafflo:  but  all  thefe  ps^arations 
were  unequal  to  the  prefent  neccflity.  '  Shejernefs  was 
fooh'takeri  5  nor  could  it  be  favcd  by  th^'Vfdour  of 
Sir  Edward  Sprag^e,  who  defended  it.    fjatihg  the 
advantage  of  a  fpring-tide,  and  an  eaftcrly  wind,  the 
Dutch  prefled  on,  and  broke  the  ipfia!n,  though  for- 
tified by  fome  Ihips,  which  Had  been  there' fiihk  by 
•/order  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle;    They  botned  the 
^'-'  6  three 
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three  fhips,  which  lay  to  guard  the  chain,  the  Mat- 
thias, the  Unity,  and  the  Charles  the  Fifth.  After 
damaging  feyeral  vefTels,  and  pofTefllng  themfelves 
of  the  hull  of  the  Royal  Charley  which  the  EngUih 
had  burned,  they  advanced  with  fix  men  of  war  and 
five  fire-lhips,  as  far  as  Upnore-caftle,  where  they 
burned  the  Royal  Oak,  the  Loyal  London,  and  the 
Great  James.  Captain  Douglas,  who  commanded 
on  board  the  Royal  Oak,  perifhed  in  the  Raines, 
though  he  had  an  eafy  opportunity  of  efcaping. 
.««  Never  was  it  known,"  he  faid,  "  that  a  Douglas 
*'  had  left  his  poft  without  orders.*^  The  Hollanders 
fell  down  the  Medway  without  receiving. any  con- 
fiderable  damage;  and  it  was  apprehended,  that 
they  might  next  tide  fail  up  the  Thames,  and  pctend 
their  hoitilities  even  to  the  bridge  of  London.  Nin« 
(hips  were  funk  at  Woolwich,  four  at  Blackwall: 
platforms  were  raifed  in  many  places,  fumifhed  with 
artillery  *,  the  train-bands  were  called  out  v  and  every 
place  was  in  the  utmoft  diforder.  The  Dutch  failed 
next  to  PoFtfmouch,  where  they  made  a  fruitlefs  at- 
tempt :  they  met  with  no  better  fuccefs  at  Plymouth : 
they  infulted  Harwich:  they  failed  again  up v the 
Thames  as  far  as  Tilbury,  where  they  were  repulfed 
by  Sir  Edward  Spragge,  who  had  with  him  five  fri- 
gates, and  feventeen  fire-fhips.  This  proved  a  very 
iharp  action,  at  leaft  between  the  fire-lhips ;  of  which 
the  Dutch  writers  themfelves  confeis,  they  fpent 
.  eleven  to  our  eight.  -         ■:>■        r^ 

♦H  The  next  day  the  Englifli  attacked  the  Dutch  in 
their  turn ;  and,  notwithftanding  their  fuperiority, 
forced  them  to  retire,  and  to  burn  the  only  fire-ihip 
they  had  left,  to  prevent  her  being  taken.  On  the 
twenty-fifth  they  bore  out  of  the  river,  with  ail  the 
fail  they  could  make,  followed  at  a  diftance  by  Sir 
Edward  Spragee,  and  his  remaining  fire-lhips.  On 
the  twenty-fixth,  in  the  mouth  of  the  river,  they  were 
'  met  by  another  Englifii  fquadron  from  Harwich,  con- 
fiiling  of  five  men  of  war,  ai^d  fourteen  fire-fhips. 

^  They 
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They  boldiv  attacked  the  Dutch,  and  grappled  the 
vice-admiral  of  Zealand,  and  another  large  mip  ;  but 
were  not  able  to  fire  them,  though  they  frightened  a 
hundred  of  then*  men  into  the  Tea.  I'he  rear-admi- 
ral of  Zealand  was  forced  on  (hore,  and  To  much  da- 
maged thereby,  as  to  be  obliged  to  return  home. 

t  The  Dutch  fleets,  notwithftanding  thefe  difappoint- 
ments,  and  though  it  was  now  very  evident  that  no 
impreinon  could  be  made,  as  had  been  expedted,  on 
the  £nsliih  coafts,  continued  ftill  horering  about, 
even  attcr  they  were  informed  that  the  peace  was  ac- 
tually figned,  and  ratifications  exchanged  at  Breda. 
Our  wiiiers  are  pretty  much  at  a  lofs  to  account  for 
this  condud ;  but  a  Dutch  hiftorian  has  told  us  very 

:^)piU»ily,  that  Cornelius  de  Wit  ordered  all  our  ports, 
on  that'fide,  to  be  founded,  and  took  incredible  pains 
to  be  infonred  of  the  ibrength  of  our  maritime  forts, 

i  UiA  the  proviHon  made  for  proteding  the  mouths  of 
cur  livers:  iTMs  fhewed  plainly,  that  though  this 
wtt'che  !firft  vilit,  it  was  not  intended  to  be  the  laft. 

'  The  whole  coaft  was  in  alarm  ;  and  had  the  French 
thought  proper  at  this  time  to  join  the  Dutch  fleet, 
•hd  to  invade  England,  contequences  the  mod  fatal 
mi^t  joftly  have  been  apprehended.  But  Lewis  had 
no  intention  to  puih  the  victory  to  fuch  extremities. 
His  intereft  required,  that  a  ballance  (hould  be  kept 
betwebn  the  two  maritime  powers  i  not  that  an  un- 
controukd  fuperiority  (hould  be  given  to  either. 

Great  indignation  prevailed  amongfl:  the  Englifli, 
to  ^  bn  en^mf,  whom  thev  regarded  as  inferior, 

p^om  they  had  cxpeAed  totally  to  fubdue,  and  over 
w>hom  trhey  had  g|ained  many  honourable  advahtages  \ 
T)t)W  of  a  fudden  ride  %indiiputed  mafters  of  the 
ot^an,  burn  their  ihips  in  their  very  harbours,  fiil 
evvry  piace  witik  confoiion^  and  ftrtke  a  terror  imd  the 

;capitai  icffelf.  But  ^o*  the  caufe  of  all  thefe  diiaftera 
coold  be  iSfcribed  nasither  to  bad  fortune,  to  the  mif- 
t«ndu^  of  ^mirals,  ndr  the  mifbehavibur  of  ieamem, 
hut  Ibldy  to  tive  awwice^  at  kaft  to  the  itnprovidedce 
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of  the  government;  no  dangerous  fymptoms  of  dif- 
(^ontenc  appeared,  and  no  attempt  for  an  infur- 
redtion  was  made  by  any  of  thole  numerous  lec- 
taries,  who  had  been  fo  openly  branded  for  their  re- 
bellioas  principles,  and  who  upon  that  fuppofition 
had  been  treated  with  fuch  fe verity. 

But  the  finning  the  treaty  at  Breda,  extricated  the 
king  from  his  prefent  difficulties.  The  Engliih  am- 
baiTadors  received  orders  to  recede  from  thofe  de- 
mands, which,  however  frivolous  in  themfelves, 
could  not  now  be  relinqui(hed,  without  acknowledg- 
ing a  fupcriority  in  the  enemy.  Polerone  remained 
tvith  the  Dutch  ;  fatisfadion  for  the  fhips,  Bonaven- 
ture  and  Good  Hope,  the  pretended  grounds  of  the 
quarrel,  was  no  longer  infifted  on  :  Acadie  was  yield- 
ed to  the  French.  The  acquifition  of  New  York,  a 
fcttlement  fo  important  by  its  fituation,  was  the  chief 
advantage  which  the  Engliih  reaped  from  a  war,  in 
which  the  national  charader  of  bravery  (hone  out 
with  great  luftre  •,  but  where  the  mifcondu<5b  of  the 
government,  efpecially  in  the  conclufion,  had  been 
no  lefs  apparent. 

The  Dutch  war  being  over,  his  majefty  fent  Sir 
Thomas  Allen  with  a  fbout  fquadron  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, to  reprefs  the  infults  of  the  Algerines,  who 
taking  advantage  of  our  difFerences,  had  difturbed 
both  the  Knglilh  commerce  and  the  Dutch.  The 
latter  fent  admiral  Van  Ghendt  with  a  fquadron  to 
iecure  their  trade.  Thefe  Iquadrons  having  engaged 
fix  corfairs,  forced  them  to  fly  to  their  own  coafts, 
where  they  were  attacked  by  the  Engliih  and  the 
Dutch  in  their  boats  •,  and  being  abandoned  by  their 
refpc6tive  crews,  were  all  taken,  and  a  great  number 
of  chriftian  flaves  of  different  nations  releafed.  The 
fame  year  fome  of  our  frigates  attacked  feven  of  the 
enemies  beft  (hips  near  cape  Gaeta.  The  admiral 
nnd  vice-admiral  of  the  Algerines  carried  fifty-fix  guns 
each  •,  their  rear-admiral,  the  biggeft  fhip  in  the 
iquadrbn,  carpied  fixty,   and  ithc  kaf^  forty.     Yet, 
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after  a  (harp  engagement,  the  vice-admiral  was  funk,' 
and  the  rell  forced  Co  retire,  n)o(t  of  them  mifcrably 
difabled. 

At  lad.  Sir  Edward  Spragge  was  fcnt,  in  1670, 
with  a  ilrong  fquadron  01  men  of  war  and  frigates, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  He  cruifed  for  fome  days 
berore  their  capital,  without  receiving  any  fatisfac- 
tory  anfwer  to  his  demands.  Upon  this,  he  failed 
from  thence,  with  fix  frigates  and  three  fire-fhips,  to 
make  an  attempt  upon  a  confiderable  number  of 
thofe  corfairs,  which  lay  in  the  haven  of  Bqgia.  By 
the  way,  he  loft  the  company  of  two  of  his  fire-fhips ; 
yet  not  difcouraged  by  this  accident,  he  perfifted  in 
his  refolution.  Being  come  before  the  place,  he 
broke  the  boom  at  the  entrance  of  the  haven, 
fprcpd  the  Algerines  a-ground,  and  (notwithftanding 
the  fire  of  the  caftle)  burnt  feven  of  their  Ihips, 
which  mounted  from  twenty-four  to  thjrty-four  guns, 
together  with  three  prizes  :  after  which  he  deftroyed 
another  of  their  ftiips  c^  war  near  Teddeller,  Thefc 
und  other  misfortunes  caufed  fuch  a  tumult  among 
the  Algerines,  that  they  murdered  their  dey,  and 
chofe  another,  by  whom  the  peace  was  concluded  to 
the  fatisfa^ion  of  the  Engliih)  on  the  ninth  of  De- 
cember in  the  fame  year :  and  as  they  were  now  fuf- 
ficiently  humbled,  and  faw  plainly  enough  that  the 
continuance  of  a  war  with  England  muft  end  in  their 
deftruAion,  they  kept  this  peace  bptter  tlian  any  they 
had  made  in  former  times. 

We  are  now  come  %Q  the  third  Dutch  war  (more 
frequently  called  the  fecond,  becaufe  it  was  fo  in  re- 
fpe6b  to  this  reign),  and  to  account  for  the  beginning 
of  it,  will  be  no  eafy  matter.  The  laft  treaty  of  peace 
was  made  by  king  Charles  againft  his  will,  and  on 
terms,  to  which  force  only  made  him  confent.  We 
need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  ftill  retained  a 
didike  to  the  Dutch.  Befide,  there  had  been  many 
other  things  done,  fofficient  to  give  diftafte  to  any 
crowned  h^ad.    For  inftance,  their  fadtqry  at  Qamr 
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bron  in  Perfia,  after  the  peace,  burnt  the  king  in 
effigy  }  having  firft  drelTeu  up  the  image  in  an  old 
fecond-hand  fuit,  to  cxprefs  the  diftrefs  in  which  they 
knew  him  in  his  exile :  for  this,  as  the  king  thought 
it  beneath  him  to  demand,  fo  the  ftates-gencral  look- 
ed upon  thcmfelves  as  above  giving  him,  any  fatis- 
fadion. 

They  likewife  fuffercd  fomc  medals  to  be  (truck, 
in  which  their  vanity  was  very  apparent.  Amongft 
others,  becaufe  the  triple  alliance  nad  given  a  check 
to  the  power  of  France,  and  their  mediation  had  been 
accepted  in  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  they  were 
pleafed  to  arrogate  to  themfelves  the  fole  honour  of 
giving  peace  to  Europe,  and  of  being  arbiters  among 
contending  princes.  Here,  however,  it  muft  be  owned 
that,  in  making  war  upon  them,  at  this  jundlure, 
king  Charles  aded  too  much  under  the  direction  of 
French  counfels.  He  had  about  him  the  word  fet 
of  minifters  that  ever  curfed  this,  or  perhaps  any 
other  nation.  Men  of  different  faiths,  (if  bad  (latef* 
men  have  any)  and  who  agreed  only  in  promoting 
thofe.  arbitrary  ads,  which,  while  they  Itemed  to 
make  their  mailer  great,  in  reality  ruined  his,  and,  if 
they  could  have  been  fupported,  would  have  exalted 
their  power,    u     )<  v  '^ 

This  infamous  crew  (for  however  decked  with  titles 
by  their  mader,  no  Engliihman  will  tranfmit  their 
names  to  pofterity  with  honour)  were  then  called, 
the  CABAL',  and  thefe  engaged  the  king  to  liften  to 
the  propofitions  of  his  moil  chriftian  majcfly,  who,  as 
he  had  before  deceived  him  to  ferve  the  Dutch,  fo 
he  now  offered  to  deceive  the  Dutch,  to  gratify  our 
king.  That  Charles  might  not  hefitate  at  this 
ftep,  Louis  le  Grand  betrayed  his  creature  de  Wit, 
and  difcovered  a  projeft  he  had  ffnt  him  for  enterjjjg 
into  an  offenfive  alliance  againii  England  ;  which, 
with  other  articles  for  his  private  advantage,  moll  un< 
happily  determined  our  monarch  to  take  a  ftep  preju- 
fliieial  to  the  proceflanc  intere(l>  repugnant  tc;  that  of 
^    .  '     •  the 
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the  nation,  and  dangerous  to  the  balance  of  poWer 
in  Europe. 

By  virtue  of  fccret  engagements  with  France,  this 
war  was  to  end  in  the  total  deftrudion  of  the  republic 
of  Holland.  Part  of  her  don?jinions  was  to  be  added 
to  thofc  of  France,  and  the  rcl\  to  fall  to  the  fhare  of 
England.  In  order  to  have  a  pretence  for  breaking 
with  them,  the  captain  of  the  Merlin-yatcht,  with 
Sir  William  Temple's  lady  on  board,  had  dirc£lion<; 
to  pafs  through  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  channel  j  and, 
on  their  not  linking  to  his  flag,  was  commanded  to 
fire-,  which  he  did :  yet  this  not  being  thought  enough, 
he  was  blamed  inftead  of  being  rewarded  for  it  *,  and 
for  not  fufBciently  aflferting  the  king's  right,  he  was, 
on  his  arrival  in  England,  committed  to  the  Tower. 
The  pretence,  however,  thus  fccured,  the  French 
next  undertook  to  lull  the  Dutch  afleep,  as  they  had 
done  us,  when  our  (hips  were  biirnt  at  Chatham ;  and 
this  too  they  performed,  by  offering  their  mediation 
to  accommodate  that  difference  which  they  had  pro- 
cured, and  upon  which  the  execution  of  all  their 
fchernes  depended.  Yet  de  Wit  trufted  to  this  ;  till, 
as  the  dupe  of  France,  and  the  fcourgc  of  his  own 
nation,  he  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  fury  of  an  enraged 
people.  The  war  once  refolved  on.  Sir  Robert 
Holmes,  who  began  the  former  by  his  reprifals  in 
Guinea,  had  orders  to  open  this  too,  though  as  he 
did  that^  without  any  previous  declaration,  by  attack- 
ing the  Smyrna  fleet. 

That  fleet  conufted  of  feventy  fail,  valued  at  a 
million  and  a  half;  and  the  hopes  of  leizing  fo  rich 
k  prey  had  been  a  great  motive  for  engaging  Charles 
in  the  prefent  war,  and  he  had  confidered  that  cap- 
ture as  a  principal  refource  for  fupporting  his  military 
wterprizes;  Holmes,  with  nine  frigates  and  three 
yatchts,  had  orders  to  go  in  fearch  of  this  fleet  •,  and 
he  palled  Spragge  in  the  channel,  who  was  returning 
home  with  a.fquadron  from  a  cruize  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Spragge  informed  him  of  the  near  approach 
»>  •  of 
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of  the  Hollanders  -,  and  had  not  Holmes,  from  a  dc* 
lire  of  engrofling  all  the  honour  and  profit  of  the  en- 
terprize,  kept  thefecretof  his  orders,  the  conjunc- 
tion of  thefe  fquadrons  had  rendered  the  fuccefs  in- 
fallible. When  Holmes  approached  the  Dutch,  he 
put  on  an  amicable  appearance,  and  invited  the  ad- 
miral. Van  Nefs,  who  commanded  the  convoy,  on 
board  of  him :  one  of  his  captains  gave  a  like  infidi- 
ous  invitation  to  the  rear-admiral.  But  thefe  oiHcers 
were  on  their  guard.  They  had  received  an  intima- 
tion of  the  hoftile  intentions  of  the  Englilh,  and  had 
already  put  all  the  fliips  of  war  and  merchantmen 
in  an  excellent  pofture  of  defence.  Three  times  were 
they  valiantly  aflailed  by  the  £ngli(h  ;  and  as  often 
did  they  as  valiantly  defend  thcmfelves.  In  the  third 
attack  one  of  the  Dutch  fliips  of  war  was  taken  ;  and 
three  or  four  of  their  moft  inconfiderable.  mer- 
chantmen fell  into  the  enemies  hands.  The  red:, 
fighting  with  great  fkiil  and  courage,  continued  their 
courfe ;  and,  favoured  by  sa  mift,  got  fafe  into  their 
own  harbours*  This  attempt  is  denominated  perfi^ 
dious  and  piratical  by  the  Dutch  writers,  and  even 
by  many  of  the  Englifh.  It  merits  at  leaft  the  ap- 
pellation of  irregular ;  and  as  it  had  been  attended 
with  bad  fuccefs,  it  brought  double  ihame  upon  the 
contrivers.  The  Engliih  miniftry  endeavoured  ta 
cover  the  a6tion,  by  pretending  that  it  was  a  cafual 
rencounter,  arifing  from  the  obdinacy  of  the  Dutch, 
who  refufed  the  honours  of  the  Bag  :  but  the  contrary 
was  fo  well  known,  that  even  Holmes  himfelf  had 
not  the  afTurance  to  jierlift  in  this  aflfeveration. 

War  againft  the  Dutch  was  declared  on  the  aStl^ 
of  March,  1672,  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Wed* 
minder  ;  and  great  pains  were  taken  to  impofe  upon 
the  world  a  grofs  and  groundlefs  notion,  that  it  was 
undertaken  at  the  inftance,  or,  at  lead,  with  the  con- 
currence, of  the  people  in  general :  whereas  they 
knew  their  intered  too  well,  not  to  difcern  how  little 
this  mcafure  agreed  with  it.    And  therefore,  though 
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the  king  had  then  a  parliament  much^to  his  mih^ 
yet  he  found  it  extreamly  difHcuIt  to  obtain  fupplies  j 
while  the  Dutch,  in  the  midlb  of  all  their  mileries, 
went  on  receiving  fixty  millions  of  their  money 
(which  is  between  five  and  fix  millions  of  ours)  an- 
nually from  their  fubjefts.  So  great  difference  there 
is  between  taxes  levied  by  authority,  and  money 
chearfully  paid  to  preferve  the  common-wealth.  The 
French  king's  declaration  of  war  contained  more 
dignity,  if  undifguifed  violence  ftnd  injudice  could 
merit  that  appellation^  He  pretended  only,  that  the 
behaviour  of  the  Hollanders  had  been  fuch,  that  it 
did  not  confiCt  with  his  glory  any  longer  to  bear  it. 

In  the  mean  time  de  Ruycer  put  to  Tea  with  a  for- 
midable fleet,  confiding  of  ninety-one  (hips  of  war 
and  forty-four  fire-lhips.  Cornelius  de  Wit  was  on 
board,  as  deputy  from  the  ftates.  They  failed  in 
quefl  of  the  Englilh,  confiding  of  fi:<ty-five  fhips, 
who  were  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  York, 
and  who  had  already  joined  the  French  fquadron  of 
thirty-fix  fail,  under  marcfchal  d*Etrees.  The  com- 
bined fleets  lay  at  Solcbay  in  a  very  negligent  pofture  •, 
and  Sandwich^  being  an  experienced  ofHcer^  had 
given  the  duke  warning  of  the  danger  5  but  receiv- 
ed, it  is  faid,  fuch  an  anfwer  as  intimated^  that  there 
was  mure  of  caution  than  of  courage  in  his  appre- 
henfions.  Upon  the  appearance  of  the  enemy,  every 
one  ran  to  his  pod  with  precipitation  *,  and  many 
fl^ps  were  obliged  to  cut  their  cables,  in  order  to  be 
in  readincfs.  Sandwich  commanded  the  van ;  and 
though  determined  to  conquer  or  pcrilh,  he  {o  tem- 
pered his  courage  with  prudence,  that  the  whole  fleet 
was  vifibly  indebted  to  him  for  its  fafety.  He  haden- 
ed  out  of  the  bay,  where  it  had  been  eafy  for  de 
Ruyter  with  his  fire-fhips  to  have  dcilroyed  the  com- 
bined fleets,  which  were  crowded  together ;  and  by 
i  this  wife  meafure  he  gave  time  to  the  duke  of  York, 
1  who  commanded  the  main  body,  and  to  marelchal 
d'Etrecs,   admiral  of  the  rear,   to  dilengage  them- 
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felvcs.  He  himfelf  meanwhile  was  engaged  in  dole 
fight  with  the  Hollanders  ;  and  by  prefcnting  himfelf 
to  every  danger,  had  drawn  upon  him  all  the  bravcfl: 
of  the  enemy.  He  killed  Van  Ghcndt,  the  Dutch 
admiral,  and  beat  off  his  (hip  :  he  funk  another  fhip, 
which  ventured  to  lay  him  aboard  :  he  funk  three 
fire-ftiips,  which  endeavoured  to  grapple  with  him : 
and  though  his  vefTel  was  torne  in  pieces  with  (hoc, 
and  ot  a  thoufand  men  Ihe  contained,  near  fix  hun- 
dred lay  dead  upon  the  deck ;  he  continued  ftill  to 
thunder  with  all  his  artillery  in  the  midft  of  the  ene- 
my. But  another  fire-ftiip,  more  fortunate  than  the 
preceding,  having  laid  hold  of  his  veflel^  her  de- 
Ilru(ftion  was  now  inevitable.  Warned  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Haddock,  his  captain,  he  refufed  to  make  his 
efcape  ;  and  bravely  embraced  death  as  afhelter  from 
that  ignominy,  which  a  rafh  exprcflion  of  the  duke, 
he  thought,  had  thrown  upon  him. 

During  this  fierce  engagement  with  Sandwich,  de 
Ruyter  remained  not  inactive.  He  attacked  ihe  duke 
of  York,  and  fought  him  with  fuch  fury  for  above 
two  hours^  that  of  two  and  thirty  anions,  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged,  he  declared  this  combat  to  be 
the  moft  obftinately  difputed.  The  duke's  ftiip  was  fo 
Mattered,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  her,  and  re- 
move his  flag  to  another.  His  fquadron  was  over- 
powered with  numbers,  till  Sir  Jofeph  Jordan,  who 
had  fucceeded  to  Sandwich's  command,  came  to  his 
afliltance ;  and  the  fight,  being  more  equally  ba- 
lanced, was  continued  till  night,  when  the  Dutch 
retired,  and  were  not  followed  by  the  Englifn.  The 
lofs  fultain-rd  by  the  fleets  of  the  two  maritime  powers 
was  nearly  equal,  if  it  did  not  rather  fall  more  heavy 
on  the  Engliih.  The  French  fuffered  very  little,  be- 
caufe  they  had  fcarce  been  engaged  in  the  a6tion  ; 
and  as  this  backwardnefs  is  not  their  national  charac- 
ter, it  was  concluded,  that  they  iiad  received  orders 
to  fparc  their  fiiips,  while  the  Dutch  and  Englifii 
fliould  weaken  their.lclves  by  their  riiutuul  animofity. 
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Alni6fl:  all  the  other  adlions  during  the  prcfent  war 
tended  to  confirm  this  fufpicion. 

It  brought  great  honour  to  the  Dutch  to  have 
fought  with  fome  advantage  the  combined  fleets  of 
two  fuch  powerful  nations;  but  nothing  lefs  than  a 
compleat  vidory  could  ferve  the  purpofe  of  de  Wit, 
or  fave  his  country  from  thofe  calaniities,  which  from 
every  quarter  threatened  to  overwhelm  her.  Lewis 
invaded  die  Dutch  territories  by  land,  and  took  their 
towns  as  fiift  as  he  appeared  before  them.  A  general 
alionilhment  feized  the  Hollanders,  from  the  combi- 
nation of  fuch  powerful  princes  againil  the  republic  -, 
and  no  where  was  refiftance  made,  fuitable  to  the 
antient  glory  or  preleiit  greatnefs  of  the  ftate.  Go- 
vernors without  experience  commanded  troops  with- 
out  difcipliiK  i  anddefpair  had  univerfally  extinguifli- 
ed  that  fenfc  of  honour,  by  which  alone,  men  in 
fuch  dangerous  extremities  can  be  animated  to  a  va- 
lorous defence.  Every  hour  brought  to  the  ftates 
news  of  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  French,  and  of  the 
.  cowardly  defence  of  their  own  sarrifons. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  with  his  fmall  and  difcou- 
raged  army,  retired  into  the  province  of  Holland  j 
where  he  expeded,  from  the  natural  ftrength  of  the 
country,  fince  all  human  art  and  courage  failed,  to 
be  able  to  make  fome  refiftance.  Three  provinces 
were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  French ;  Guclder- 
knd,  OveryflTcl,  and  Utrecht ;  Groninghen  was 
t-hreatened  ;  Friezland  lay  expofed  :  The  only  diffi- 
culty lay  in  Holland  and  Zealand ;  and  the  monarch 
deliberated  concerning  the  proper  meafures  for  re- 
ducing them. 

I'he  town  of  Amfterdam  alone  feemed  to  retain 
{ori-\Q  courage ;  and  by  forming  a  regular  plan  of  de- 
fence, endeavoured  to  infufe  fpirit  into  the  other 
cities  :  and  ti\e  iluices  being  opened,  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  without  regard  to  the  great  damage 
luilained,  was  laid  under  v/ater.  All  the  province 
followed  this  cxamL^ie  j  and  fcrupled  not,  in  this 
iiv:i;*-o»  -r\  .if    cxtre- 
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extremity,  to  redore  to  the  Tea  thole  fertile  fields, 
which  v;ith  infinite  art  and  expence  had  been  won 
from  it. 

The  dates  of  Holland  met  to  confider,  whether 
any  means  were  left  to  favc  the  remains  of  their  lately 
flourifliing,  and  now  diiliefled  commonwealth.  The 
nobles  gave  their  vote,  that,  provided  their  religion, 
liberty,  and  fovereignty  could  be  laved,  every  thing 
elfe  (liould  without  Icruple  be  facrificed  to  the  con- 
queror :  eleven  towns  concurred  in  the  fame  fen- 
timents.  Amderdam  fingly  declared  againd  all  treaty 
with  inlblent  and  triumphant  enemies  :  but  notwith- 
ftanding  that  oppofition,  they  refolvcd  once  more  to 
try  the  force  of  intreaties  -,  with  which  view  they  lent 
four  deputies  to  England,  and  uS  many  to  the  French 
king.  The  bufinels  of  the  former,  was  to  flicw  the 
danger  of  the  protedant  religion,  the  apparent  and 
near  approaching  ruin  of  the  balance  of  Kur^ope,  and 
the  di.'mal  confequcnces  which  mud  follow,  even  to 
England,  from  the  further  profecution  of  the  war. 
As  to  the  latter,  they  were  charged  to  odcr  :*ny 
fatisfadion  to  his  mod  chridian  majedy,  that  he 
Ihould  require.  ■  '**'     - 

The  terms  infided  on  by  Lewis  were  fuch  as  totally 
dedroyed,  not  only  the  exidence,  but  the  very  ap- 
pearance, of  independence  in  the  dates :  and  the 
ambafiadors,  who  came  to  London,  met  with  dill 
worfe  reception.  No  minider  was  allov/ed  to  treat 
with  them  •,  and  they  were  retained  in  a  kind  of  con- 
finement. But  notwithdandinjT  this  riqrcrous  condud 
of  the  courr,  the  prefence  of  the  Dutch  deputies 
excited  the  fentimentsof  tender  compa'non,  and  even 
indignation  among  the  people  in  gt^neral,  but  clpc- 
cially  among  thoie  who  could  forc-ee  the  aim  and 
refuk  of  thofe  dr.n'ixerous  councils.  The  two  mcd: 
powerful  monarchy  they  laid,  in  Europe,  the  one 
bv  land,  the  other  bvlcii,  have,  conrrarv  to  the  i\\nh 
of  Ibiernn  treaties,  combined  to  exterminate  an  illuf- 
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trioiis  republic  :  what  a  difmal  profpefl  does  their 
Uiccefs  afford  to  the  neighbours  of  the  one,  and  to 
the  fubjeds  of  the  other  ?  Charles  had  formed  the 
triple  league,  in  order  to  reftrain  the  exorbitant  power 
ot  France  :  a  fure  pioof,  that  he  does  not  now  err 
from  ignorance. 

But  though  the  fear  of  giving  offence  to  his  con- 
federate h;id  engaged  Charles  to  treat  the  Dutch  am- 
baffadors  with  kich  rigour,  he  was.  not  altogether 
without  uncafiiiefs,  on  account  of  the  rapid  and  un- 
expected proj^refs  of  the  French  arn)s.  Were  Hol- 
land entirely  conquered,  its  whole  commerce  and 
naval  force,  he  law,  muil  become  an  acceffion  to 
France  •,  the  Spanilh  Low  Countries  mult  foon  fol- 
low ;  and  Lfwi:-,  now  independent  of  his  ally,  would 
no  long-r  think  it  jiis  interell  to  fupport  l:im  againft 
his  difcontcnted  lubjeds.  Charles,  though  he  never 
firerchcd  h*is  attention  to  very  diftant  confequcnces, 
could  not  biit  forclec  thele  obvious  events;  and 
though  incapable  of  envy  or  jeaioufy,  he  was  touch- 
ed with  anxiety,  when  he  found  every  thing  yield  to 
the  French  ai  ii;s,  while  fuch  vigorous  refiftance  wr.5 
iiKule  to  [lis  own.  He  loon  difmiired  the  Dutch  am- 
baiV.idors,  leil  they  fliould  cabal  among  his  fubjecb, 
who  bore  them  t;reat  favour  :  but  he  ient  over  Buck- 
ingham  and  Arhngton,  and  foon  after  lord  Halifax, 
to  negotiate  anew  with  the  Frencli  king,  in  the  pre- 
ient  profperous  Hruation  of  that  monarch's  affairs. 

Thcfc  minifters  paffed  through  Holland  ;  and  as 
tiiey  were  fuppofcd  to  bring  pi-;u.c  to  the  dillreft  re- 
public, they  '.vere  icccivtd  every  where  with  the 
loudell  acclaniiHons.  "  God  bkfs  the  king  of  Eng- 
lind  !  God  i 'J's  the  p,-incc  of  Orange  !  Co:  fifion  to 
the  States  !"  1  his  was  ev  rv  whtre  the  cry  ■>{  the  po- 
pulace. Tlr  ambaffad-jrs  had  ftveral  ;.<  nfcrenccs 
.wiih  the  Staico  rt-  d  the  prince  of  Orange  ;  but  made 
no  reafcnable  I'dvances  toward  an  accommodatio;>. 
They  went  to  Utjccht,    where   tht-y   renewed   the 
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Vague  with  Lewis  \  and  agreed,  that  neither  of  the 
kings  fhould  ever  make  peace  with  HclianJ,  but  by 
common  confent. 

The  terms  propofed  by  Lewis  bereave  1  the  n-pu- 
blic  of  all  fccurity  againfl:  any  land  iiw.ifion  from 
France  :  thofe  demanded  by  Charles  expoi'cv]  thcTi 
equally  co  an  invafion  by  iVa  f:o:n  England  :  and 
when  both  were  joined,  they  appeared  ablolutcly  in- 
tolerable ;  and  reduced  the  Hollanders,  wi.o  ja.v 
no  means  of  defence,  to  the  iitmoft  defpair.  Wliat 
cxtreamly  augmented  their  diflreis,  v/tre  the  viol.T.t 
factions  with  which  they  continued  to  be  every  whcro 
agitated.  Their  rage  at  laft  broke  all  bound-?,  and 
bore  every  thing  before  it.  They  rofe  in  an  infurrec-  ' 
tion  at  Dort  •,  and  this  proved  a  lignal  of  genera!  re- 
volt throughout  all  the  provinces.  The  two  brotliers 
of  de  Wit  were  affafllnated,  and  the  prince  of  Orange 
inverted  with  the  ftadtholderdiip. 

In  the  mean  time  the  French  and  EnG-liHi  fleets 
Tilled  again  tor  the  Dutch  co:ifts,  with  a  defign  to 
make  a  defcent  on  Zealand,  the  only  province  iiuo 
which  the  F'rench  had  not  carried  their  arms  by  land. 
Here  thc-y  found  the  Dutch  Heec  •,  b-.Jt  not  thinhin^y 
proper  to  attack  them  among  die  fands,  thev  def  r- 
red  the  execunon  of  their  tlefign,  and  blocked  up 
the  Maefeand  Texel ;  which  de  Kuytcr  (iiav'.ng  (Iridi: 
orders  from  the  Stares  not  to  hazard  a  batrie)  fuv 
with  concern,  yet  w.inted  power  to  prevent.  Tlu- 
Juke  nF  York  was  refolved  tb  debaik  on  the  iOe  of 
Ttxr!,  tiie  body  of  troops  on  board  hir,  fiecr.  The 
occafion  v/.is  favourable  in  all  rcrpecl?,  ;  the  Frencli 
and  A\c  bifl'iop  of  Munftcr  were  in  the  h-^art  of  tl:c 
Dutch  territories,  fo  that  no  great  fore.-  coull  be 
drawn  togeth'n*  to  refitl  ivcm  on  fhore. 

It  was  upcn  rhe  3d  of  July  this  rciolution  was 
takvn  •,  and  it  vvas  in  ended,  that  theiv  fo-ces  HiOvld 
have  la'.ded  ihe  W':ii  flood.  Hi:r  providence  inter- 
})olLd  in  favor.r  of  a  free  people.,  and  ia-xd  tiiem 
irom.  a  yoke,  which  iee.'i^ed  alr;:ady   to   prefs   upcM 
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thcrir  necks.     The  c'ob,  inftcad  of   fix,    continued 
twelve  hours,    which  defeated  the  intended  deftent 
for  that  time  •,  and  the  ftjrm,  that  ro^c  the  night  fol- 
lowing, forced  tlie  fleet  out  to  fea,  where  they  drug- 
gled  tor  fome  time  wiih  very  foul  weather,  and,  the 
opportunity  being  quite  loft,  returned,  without  per- 
forming any   thinji;  of  confequence,  ro  the  Enghfli 
fl.ore.     I'he  Dutch  cler«jy   maf>nified  th's  accident 
into  a  miracle  -,    and,   though  fome  cf  our  writers 
have  thereupon  arraigned  them  of  fuperfiition,  yet 
their  excels  of  piety  was,  in  this  reipefV,  very  par- 
donable i  el'pccially,  if  we  conrKk^r,  there  couLl  not 
be  a  higher  ilroke  of  policy,  at  that  time,  than  to 
perfuade  a  nation,    Itruggling  againll  iu[  erior  ene- 
mies, that  they  v/ere  particularly  favoured  by  licaven* 
After  this  c!if;ppointment,  there  was  no  other  ac- 
tion thought  cf  at  fea  for  this  year,  excep.t  the  fend- 
ing Sir  Kdvvard  Spraggc,  with  a  fquadron,  todifturb 
the  Dutch  litrring-fifhery ;  which  he  performed  with 
a  degree  of  moderation  that  became  io  great  a  man  : 
contenting  himielf  with  taking  one  of  their  veflels, 
when  he  law  that  was  fufficient  to  difperle  the  reil. 
But  while  the  war  lisemed  to  Dumber  in  Europe,  ic 
raged  fu/Hciently  in  the  Weft  and  Eafl:  Indies.     All 
this  time  comnerce  in  general  fuffered  exceedingly 
on  both  fides :  noble  plantations  were  ruined  •,  and 
the  French,  v,ho,    before  this  war,   had  very  little 
ficill  in  navigation,  and  fcarcely  at  all  underftcod  the 
art  of  fighting  at  fea,  as  their  own  writers  confefs, 
improved  wonderfully  in  both,  at  the  joint  expence 
of  Britain  and  Holland.     Thus  their  lelf-ir.terefied 
pohtical  end  was  plainly  anfwered,  v  hile  the  mari- 
time powers  were  fighting  with,  and  weakening  each 
other  -,  and  this  too  as  much  againft  their  inclinations, 
as  their  incerefls. 

.  The  money,  granted  by  parliament,  fufficed  to 
equip  a  fleet,  1673,  of  which  prince  Rupert  was 
declared  admiral :  for  the  duke  was  fet  afidc  by  the 
telh     Sir  Edward   Spr^gge  ar.d  tlie  earl  of  Ofibry 
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commandeJ  under  the  prince.  A  French  iquadron 
joined  ihem,  commanded  by  d'Etrces.  The  com- 
bined fleets  fct  fail  toward  the  coaft  of  Holland, 
and  found  the  enemy,  lying  at  anchor,  within  rhc 
lands  of  Schonvelt.  There  is  a  natural  confufion 
attending  lea-fights,  even  beyond  other  military 
iranfadions  i  derived  from  the  precarious  opcraiions 
of  winds  and  tides,  as  well  as  from  the  fmuke  and 
darknefs,  in  which  every  thing  is  there  involved. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  relations  of  thefe  battles 
are  apt  to 'contain  uncertainties  and  contradidions  j 
efpecially  when  conipofed  by  writers  of  the  hoftiie 
nations,  who  take  pleafure  in  exalting  their  own  ad- 
vantages, and  fuppreflin;^  thofe  of  the  enemy.  All 
we  can  fay  with  certainty  of  this  battle,  is,  that  both 
lidcs  boalted  of  the  victory  -,  and  we  may  thence  in^ 
fer,  that  the  aflion  was  not  decifive.  The  Dutch, 
being  near  home,  retired  into  their  own  harbour.^. 
Jn  a  week,  they  were  refitted,  and  prcfented  them- 
felves  again  to  the  combined  fleets.  A  n-w  aftion 
enfucd,  not  more  decifive  than  the  foregoing.  Ic 
was  not  fought  with  great  obftinacy  on  either  fide  ; 
but  whetlier  the  Dutch  or  the  allies  firll  retired, 
feems  to  be  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  The  lof:  ii^ 
the  former  of  thefc  aiflions  fell  chiefly  on  the  French, 
whom  the  Englifh,  diffident  of  their  intcnaons,  took 
care  to  place  under  their  Ovvn  fqiiadrons  j  and  they 
thereby  expofed  them  to  all  :r»e  fire  cf  the  ene- 
my. There  feems  not  to  have  been  a  fliip  loft  on 
either  fide  in  the  fecond  engagement 

It  was  fufficient  glory  to  de  Ruyter,  that  with  a 
fleet  much  inferior  to  the  combineu  Iquadrons  of 
France  and  England,  he  could  fight  without  any  no- 
table difidvantage  ;  and  it  was  fufficient  victory,  that 
he  could  defeat  tiie  projeA  of  another  defent  ia 
Zealand;  which,  liad  ic  taken  place,  had  endanger- 
ed, rn  the  prdfent  circumllanre:^,  the  total  overtiirow 
of  the  Dutch  commonwealth.  Prince  Rupert  alfo 
was  fufpcded  not  to  favour  the    king's  project  of 
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fubduing  Holland,  or  enlarging  his  authority  at 
home  V  and  from  thcfc  motives,  he  Viir.  thought  not 
to  have  preflfed  fo  hard  on  the  efietny,  as  his  well- 
known  valour  gave  reafon  to  expeft.  It  is  indeed 
remarkable,  that,  during  this  war,  though  the  Kng- 
lifh  with  their  allies  much  over-matched  the  Hollan- 
ders, they  were  not  able  to  gain  any  advantage  over 
them ;  while  in  the  former  war,  though  often  over- 
borne by  numbers,  they  ftill  exerted  thcmfclves  with 
the  moft  heroic  courage,  and  always  acquired  great 
renown,  fometimes  even  fignal  viiftories.  Biit  they 
were  difgufted  'vith  the  prelent  meafures,  which  they 
efteemed  pernicious  to  their  country  •,  they  were  not 
fatisfied  in  the  julHce  of  the  quarrel;  and  they  enter- 
tained^ a  perpetual  jealoufy  of  their  confederates, 
whom,  had  they  been  permitted,  they  would  with 
much  more  pleafure  have  dellroyed  than  even  the 
enemies  themfelves. 

If  prince  Rupert  was  not  favourable  to  the  defigns 
of  the  court,  he  enjoyed  as  little  favour  from  the 
court,  at  leaft  from  the  duke,  who,  though  he  could 
no  longer  command  the  fleet,  ftill  poflefled  the  chief 
authority  in  the  admiralty.  The  prince  complained 
of  a  total  want  of  every  thing,  powder,  (hot,  provi- 
fions,  beer,  and  even  water ;  and  he  went  into  har- 
bour, that  he  might  refit  the  fleet,  and  fupply  its  nu- 
merous neceflities.  After  fome  weeks  he  was  refit- 
ted ;  and  he  again  put  to  fea.  The  hoftile  fleets  met 
^t  the  nouth  of  the  Texel,  and  fought  the  laft  battle, 
which,  during  a  courfe  of  fo  many  years,  thefe  neigh- 
bouring maritime  powers  have  difputed  with  each 
other.  De  Ruyter,  ^nd  under  him  Tromp,  com- 
manded the  Dutch  in  this  adtion,  as  in  the  two  for- 
for  the  prince  of  Orange  had  reconciled  thefe 


mer 


two  gallant  rivals-,  and  they  retained  nothing  of  their 
former  animofity,  except  that  emulation,  which 
made  them  exert  themfelves  with  more  diftinguifliing 
bravery  againft  the  enemies  of  their  country.  Bran- 
kcrt  was  oppoled  to  d'Etrees,  de  Ruyter  to  prince 
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flupert,  Tromp  to  Spragge.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
in  all  actions  thefe  brave  admirals  lad  mentioned  had 
Uill  Tele^led  each  other,  as  the  only  antagonifts 
worthy  each  others  valour ;  and  no  decifive  advan* 
tage  had  as  yet  been  gained  by  either  ot'them.  They 
fought  in  this  battle,  as  if  there  were  no  mean  be- 
tween death  and  viAory. 

D'Etrecs  and  all  the  French  fquadron,  except  rear- 
admiral  Mi^rtc],  kept  at  a  diftancc  ;  and  Brankcrt, 
inftead  of  prefTing  on  them,  bore  down  to  the  afTift- 
ance  of  de  Ruyter,  who  was  engaged  in  furious  com- 
bat with  prince  Rupert.  On  no  occafion  did  the 
prince  acquire  more  dcfcrved  honour :  his  conduft, 
as  well  as  valou?',  (lionc  out  with  fignal  lullre.  Hav- 
ing difengaged  his  IquaJron  from  the  numerous  ene- 
mies, with  which  he  was  every  where  furrounded, 
and  having  joined  Sir  John  Chichely,  his  rear-admi- 
ral, who  had  been  feparatcd  from  him,  he  made 
hafte  to  the  relief  of  Spragge,  v.'ho  was  very  hard 
prefled  by  Tromp*s  fqu  idron.  1  he  Royal  Prince, 
in  which  Spragge  firft  engaged,  was  lb  di fabled,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  hoilt  his  flag  on  board  the  St. 
George  •,  whi'e  Tromp  was,  for  a  like  reaf^n,  obliged 
to  quit  his  fliip,  the  Golden  Lion,  and  to  go  on 
board  the  Comer.  The  fight  was  renewed  with  the 
utmoft  fury  by  thefe  valorous  rivals,  and  by  the  rear- 
admirals,  their  feconds.  OfTory,  rear-admiral  to 
Spragge,  was  preparing  to  board  Tromp,  when  he 
faw  the  St.  George  terribly  torn,  and  in  a  manner 
difablcd.  Spragge  was  leaving  Iier,  in  order  to  hoift 
his  flag  on  board  a  third  fhip,  and  return  to  the 
charge  J  v;hen  a  fhot,  which  h;id  paflcd  through  the 
St.  (jcorge,  took  his  boat,  and  funk  I.er.  'i'he  ad- 
mird  was  drowned,  to  the  grer.t  rcgr.^c  of  I'romp 
himfelf,  who  bellowed  on  his  Val  air  the  djferved 
praifes. 

Prince  Rupert  found  aiTairs  in  this  dangerous  fitu- 
ation,  and  law  moil  of  the  fliips  in  ^pragge's  fqua- 
^i:on  difablcd  from  fi^ht,  The  engagement  wjs  re- 
'^^-^       •  '  iicweJ, 
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jiewed,  and  became  very  clofe  and  bloody.  The 
prince  threw  the  enemy  into  great  diforder :  to  ih- 
creafc  it,  he  fent  among  them  two  fire-ihips ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  made  a  fignal  to  the  French  to  bear 
down,  which  if  they  had  done,  a  total  vi(^ory  muft 
have  enfued.  But  the  prince,  when  he  law  that  they 
negleded  his  /ignal,  and  obferved  that  moll  of  his 
Ihips  were  in  no  condition  to  keep  the  fea  long,  wifely 
provided  for  their  fafety,  by  making  eafy  fail  toward 
the  Englifh  coaft.  The  victory  in  this  battle  was  as 
doubtful,  as  in  all  the  aftions  fought  during  the  pre- 
icnt  war. 

The  turn,  which  the  affairs  of  the  Hollanders  took 
by  land,  was  more  favourable.  The  prince  of  Orange, 
by  his  conduct  and  fuctefs,  obliged  Lewis  to  recal 
his  forces,  and  to  abandon  all  his  conquefts,  with 
jgreater  rapidity  than  he  had  at  firft  made  them. 

The  king  plainly  faw,  that  he  could  exped  nofup- 
ply  from  the  commons  for  carrying  on  a  war,  which 
was  fo  odious  to  them.  He  refolved  therefore  to 
hiake  a  feparate  peace  with  the  Dutch,  on  the  terms 
which  -they  had  propoled  through  the  canal  of  the 
Spanilh  ambaflador.  With  a  cordiality,  which,  in 
the  prcfent  difpofition  on  both  fides,  was  probably 
but  aftedcd,  but  which  was  obliging,  he  aftced  ad- 
vice of  parliament.  The  parliament  unanimoufly 
concurred,  both  in  thanks  for  this  gracious  conde- 
icenfion,  and  in  their  advi(e  for  peace.  Peace  was 
accordingly  concluded  at  London,  February  9th, 
1674.  Fhe  honour  of  the  flag  was  yielded  by  the 
Dutch  in  the  moll  extenfive  terms  :  a  regulation  of 
trade  was  agreed  to :  all  poircffions  were  reftored  to 
the  fame  condition  as  before  the  war ;  the  Englifl- 
planters  in  Surinam  were  allowed  to  remove  at  plea- 
lure :  and  the  States  agreed  to  pay  to  the  king  the 
fum  of  eight  hundred  tiioufand  patacoons,  near  three 
huiKired  rhouland  pounds.  Thus  ended  the  laft  of 
our  Dutch  wars,  which,  though  made  againft  the 
injieretl  and  will  of  the  people,  terminated  highly  to 
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their  advantage  ;  wher^Ji.o  the  farmer  war,  though  ic 
was  begun  at  the  inflance  of  the  nation,  ended  buc 
indifferently :  fo  little  correfpondence  there  is  be- 
tween the  grounds  and  iffucs  of  things. 

The  Corfairs  of  Tripoli  having  for  Ibme  time  com- 
mitted great  outrages  on  the  Englifli  trade,  Sir  John 
Narborough  was  fent,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1 675,  to  reduce  them  to  reafon.  The  14th  of  January 
following,  Sir  John  came  before  the  place,  and  hav-. 
ing  blocked  up  the  port  in  the  night,  fo  that  no  (hip 
could  go  in,  or  come  out,  he  manned  all  his  boats, 
and  fcnt  them  under  the  command  of  lieutenant 
Shovel  (afterward  Sir  Cloudefly,  the  famous  admiral) 
into  the  harbour ;  where  he  feized  the  guard-fhip, 
and  afterward  burnt  the  veffels,  which  lay  at  that 
time  in  the  harbour :  after  which,  he  fafely  retiirned 
to  the  fleet  without  the  lofs  of  a  fingle  man.  This 
extraordinary  aftion  itruck  the  Tripolines  with  amaze- 
ment, and  made  them  inftantly  fue  for  peace ;  which, 
however,  did  not  immediately  take  place,  becaufe 
they  abfolutely  refufed  to  make  good  the  lofles  fuf- 
tained  by  the  Englifh.  Sir  John,  thereupon,  can^s 
nonaded  the  town  ;  and,  finding  that  ineffedual, 
landed  a  body  of  men  about  twenty  leagues  from 
thence,  and  burnt  a  valt  magazine  of  timber,  which 
was  to  have  ferved  for  the  building  of  (hips.  When 
all  this  failed  of  reducing  thefe  people,  Sir  John  failed 
to  Malta  ;  and,  after  remaining  there  for  lome  time, 
returned  fuddenly  upon  the  enemy,  and  diltrelTcd 
them  fo  much,  that  they  were  glad  to  fubmit  to  a 
peace,  on  the  terms  preicribed.    ?  >  y  '^*,    t  ^'v  -. 

However,  foon  after  the  conclufion  of  this  treaty, 
foms  of  'their  corfairs,  returning  into  port,  not  only 
expreffed  a  great  diflike  thereto,  but  actually  depofed 
the  dcy  for  making  it ;  and,  without  any  regard 
-to  it,  began  to  take  all  Englifh  fhips,  as  before. 
Sir  John  remaining  ftill  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
having  immediate  notice  of  what  pali'cd,  fuddenly  ap- 
peared v/lth  eight  frigates  before  Tripoli,  and  began 
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with  fuch  violence  to  batter  the  place,  that  the  inha- 
bitants were  glad  once  more  to  renew  the  peace,  and 
deliver  up  the  authors  of  the  late  difturbance  to  con- 
dign punifhment. 

In  1679,  we  had  fome  differences  with  the  Alge- 
rines ;  upon  which  Sir  John  Narborough  was  fent 
with  a  fquadron  to  demand  fatisfadion :  this  he 
procured,  as  it  muft  always  be  procured,  by  dint  of 
force.  This  peace,  however,  did  not  laft  long  •,  but 
commodore  Hprberr,  afterward  fo  well  known  to  the 
world  by  the  title  of  earl  of  Torrington,  went  thither 
with  a  few  fliips,  and  compelled  them  to  make  fatis- 
faftion  for  the  breach  of  it,  and  to  give  the  ftrongeft 
affurances  of  their  future  conduft.  That  expedition, 
which  was  performed  in  1682,  proved  the  laft  in  this 
reign. 

T'^ere  is  yet  one  tranfaftion  more  which  calls  for 
our  notice,  and  that  is,  the  demolition  of  the  ftrong 
and  cxpenfive  fortrefs  of  Tangier.  In  the  fpace  of 
twer.  y  years  it  coft  the  nation  an  immcnfe  fum  of 
money  *,  and  yet  many  doubted,  all  things  confi- 
derrd,  whether,  after  all,  it  was  of  any  real  ufe  to 
us,  or  not.  When  we  lirft  had  it,  the  harbour  was 
very  dangerous ;  to  remedy  which,  there  was  a  fine 
mole  run  out  at  a  vaft  charge.  Several  focieties,  or 
copartnerfhips,  which  undertook  to  perfect  this  work, 
raifcd  great  fums  for  that  purpofe ;  and,  after  waft- 
ing them,  mifcarried.  At  laft,  however,  all  difficul- 
ties were,  in  a  manner,  overcome;  and  this  work 
finiflied  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  might  be  faid  to 
vie  with  thofe  of  the  Romans.  But  the  houfe  of 
commons,  in  1680,  having  expreffed  a  diflike  to  the 
management  of  the  garrifon  kept  there,  which  they 
fufpedted  to  be  no  better  than  a  nurfery  for  a  popifli 
army ;  and  difcovering,  withal,  no  thoughts  of  pro- 
viding for  it  any  longer  -,  the  king  .began,  likewife, 
to  entertain  thoughts  of  quilting,  deftroying,  and 
bringing  home  his  forces  from  thence.  In  168  j,  the 
Iprd  Dartmouth  was  conftituted  captain-general  of 
7,  •  .    In 
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his  majefty's  forces  in  Africa,  and  governor  of  Tan- 
gier, and  fent,  as  admiral  of  an  Englifli  fleet,  to  de- 
molifli  the  works,  blow  up  the  mole,  and  bring  home 
the  garrifon  from  thence ;  all  which  he  very  efFe(5liu 
ally  performed  :  fo  that  the  harbour  is,  at  this  time, 
entirely  fpoiled  •,  and,  though  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Moors,  is  a  very  inconfiderable  place.  One  cir- 
cumftance,  attending  its  demolition,  deferves  to  be 
remarked,  becaufe  it  fliews  the  temper  and  fpirit  of 
the  king.  He  directed  a  confiderable  number  of  new- 
coined  crown-pieces  to  be  buried  in  the  ruins,  that 
if  (through  the  viciflltudes  of  fortune,  to  which  all 
fublunary  things  are  liable)  this  city  Ihould  ever  be 
reftored,  there  might  remain  Ibme  memorial  of  its 
having  had  onceixhe  honour  of  depending  on  the 
crown  of  Britain.  Thus,  through  difputes  between 
the  king  and  parliament,  whatever  party-fulpicions 
might  fugged,  the  Britiih  nation  loll  a  place  and  pore 
of  great  importance. 

It  is  on  all  hands  confefled,  that  never  any  Eng- 
lifli, perhaps  it  might,  without  diitindion  of  coun- 
tries, be  faid,  any  prince,  underftood  maritime  concerns 
fo  well  as  Charles  the  fecond.  He  piqued  himfelf 
very  much  on  making,  as  occafion  offered,  minute 
enquiries  into  whatever  regarded  naval  affairs ;  he 
underftood  (hip-building  perfeftly,  and  made  draughts 
of  veffels  with  his  own  hands :  he  was  no  ftranger 
to  the  conveniencies  and  inconveniencies  of  every 
port  in  his  dominions.  But  he  was  fo  expenfive  in 
his  pleafures,  the  jealoufies  raifed  againft  him  were 
lb  ftrong,  he  was  fo  much  in  the  hands  of  favourites 
and  m litre fles,  he  was  fo  frequently  and  fo  egregi- 
oully  betrayed  by  both,  and  his  finances,  through  his 
whole  reign,  were  fo  cramped,  and  in  fuch  diforder  j 
that  he  was  not  able  to  accompliih  any  great  defigns. 

How  intent  he  was,  for  the  firft  ten  years  of  his 
reign,  in  promoting  whatever  had  a  tendency  to  in- 
crcafe  the  naval  power  of  his  kingdom,  appears,  from 
all  the  candid  hiftorics  of  thofe  times, ,  and  from  the 
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collcftions  of  orders,  and  other  public  papers  relat- 
ing to  the  dire(5lion  of  the  navy,  while  the  duke  of 
York  was  admiral,  publilhed  of  late  years,  and  in 
every  body's  hands.  The  lord  keeper  Bridgman 
affirmed,  that,  from  1660  to  1670,  the  charge  of 
the  navy  had  never  amounted  to  lefs  than  half  a  mil- 
lion a  year.  But  after  the  fecond  Dutch  war,  the 
king  grew  more  faving  in  this  article ;  and  yet,  in 
1678,  when  the  nation  in  general  expefted  a  war 
with  France,  his  navy  was  in  excellent  order.  The 
judicious  Mr.  Pepyi,  fecretary  to  the  admiralty,  has 
left  us  a  particular  account  of  its  llate  in  the  month 
of  Auguft  that  year  •,  which  as  it  i$  very  fhort,  it  may 
pot  be  amifs  to  infert. 

■>■■  *ir-  JEfnjs-vji 
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Of  thefe,  fcventy-fix  were  in  fea-pay,  the  ftor©- 
houfes  and  magazines  in  compleat  order  •,  and,  which 
is  ftill  more  to  the  purpofe,  thirty  capital  fliips  were 
then  actually  onr  the  (locks. 

The  Eaft  India  company  were  exceedingly  favour- 
ed and  protected,  efpecially  in  tlie  beginning  of  thii 
reign  :  the  African  company  was  in  the  zenith  of  its 
glory,  and  brought  in  vaft  profits  to  the  proprietors, 
^nd  the  nation.  Many  of  our  plantations  were  fettled 
by  his  majcfty's  favour  •,  fuch  as  Penfilvania,  Caro- 
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Una,  &c.  Others  were  reftored  to  this  nation  by  his 
arms  •,  fuch  as  New  York  and  the  Jerfeys :  and  all 
had  fuch  encouragement,  that  they  made  quite  another 
figure  than  in  former  times,  as  we  may  guefs  from 
what  a  modern  writer  (no  way  partial  to  this  prince) 
fays  of  Barbadoes  •,  that,  during  his  reign,  it  main- 
tained four  hundred  fail  of  fhips,  produced  two  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  a  year  clear  profit  to  this  na- 
tion, and  maintained  one  hundred  thoufand  people 
there  and  here. 

Thefe  are  high  calculations  :  Sir  William  Petty  cal- 
culated our  exports  at  ten  millions  per  annum.  This 
agrees  veiy  well  with  the  ftate  ofourcuftoms,  which 
fell  they  little  fhort  of  a  million  ;  though  in  1660, 
they  were  farmed  out  for  four  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  .as  they  were  once  let  by  queen  Elizabeth 
at  thirty-fix  thoufand.  Dr.  Davenant,  an  excellent 
judge  in. thefe  matters,  having  duly  weighed  thefe 
calculations,  and  compared  them  with  all  the  lights 
he  had  received  from  long  experience ;  pronounces 
the  balance  of  trade  to  have  been  in  ourfavonr,  in 
this  reign,  two  millions  a  year.  The  bounds  pre- 
fcribed  to  this  work,  will  not  allow  more  to  be  faicj 
pn  this  fubjeft.  - 

Few  princes  have  (truggled  with  greater  difficul- 
ties, before  they  afcended  their  thrones,  than  king 
James  II.  and  few  ever  fuftained  a  greater  load  of 
trouble  afterward.  He  fucceeded  his  brother  the  6th 
of  February,  1685,  ^^^^  ^^^  general  acclamations, 
of  his  fubjefts,  who  expeded  great  things  from  a 
king  who  came  to  the  throne  with  fuch  advantages. 
He  was  then  turned  of  fifty-one,  had  good  natural 
parts,  improved  and  ftrengthened  both  by  education 
and  experience ;  inclined  to,  and  very  diligent  in 
bufinefs  ;  an  able  oeconomift :  in  fine,  a  prince,  who, 
if  he  had  conduced  public  aflrairs  with  the  fame  eafe 
and  dexterity  which  he  (hewed  in  the  management  of 
his  private  concerns,  his  reign  might  have  been  as 
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happy  and  glorious,  as  it  proved  troublefomc  and  Un  - 
fortunate. 

It  was  his  great  foible,  tiiat  he  was  conftantly  in- 
fluenced by  foreign  councils,  which  is  what  the  Eng-* 
li(h  nation  cannot  endure  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  impol- 
fiblc  they  (hould :  for,  as  our  conltitution  differs  fron> 
the  conftitution  of  all  the  ftates  upon  the  continent^ 
it  is  fimply  impradticable  to  govern  u*  well,  by  any 
other  fyftem  of  politics  thatn  our  own.  King  James 
knew  this  well  enough  ;  and  yet  his  fondnefs  for  the 
popifh  religion,  threw  him  into  the  arms  of  France, 
and  engaged  him,  while  a  fubjed:,  to  adt  as  a  tool  v 
when  a  king,  to  rule  as  a  viceroy  to  Lewis  XIV.  and 
this  at  at  jundlure,  when,  if  he  had  been  of  the  re- 
ligion of  his  fathers,  and  had  complied  with  ther 
defires  of  his  people,  he  nii^ht  have  given  law  to- 
that  haughty  monarch,  and  been  elleemed  the  deli- 
verer of  Eli  rope.  ' 

Neverthelefs,  wrong  as  his  condu61:  v/as,  in  almofi: 
every  other  particular,  the  care  he  took  of  naval  affairs 
defervcs  to  be  mentioned.  He  had  long  exercifcd 
the  office  of  lord  high-admiral,  in  the  reign  of  hi& 
brother,  and  underflood  it  thoroughly  :  he  knew^ 
too,  the  dilbrders  which  had  crept  into  the  whole 
ceconomy  of  the  fieet,  in  the  fix  years  immediately 
preceding  his  accefHun  v  aind  was  well  acquaintedy 
befide,  with  the  difficulties  the  late  king  had  founds 
in  applying  remedies  to  thefe  mifchiefs.  . 

As  foon,  therefore,  as  he  was  feared  on  the  tlrrone, 
he  began  to  confider  how  a  total  reformation  might 
be  wrought,  and  the  affairs  of  the  navy  be  not  only 
fet  right  tor  the  prefcnt,  but  alfo  be  put  into  fuch  a 
fettled  courfe,  as  that  they  might  not  fuddcnly  g6 
wrong  again.  Wich  this  view,  he  confultcd  Mr. 
Pcpys,  and  fome  other  perfons,  on  whofe  abihtic* 
and  integrity  he  could  depend  -,  and  having  learned 
from  them,  what  was  necefiary  to  be  done  t )  bring, 
about  the  ends  at  whicli  he  ai.T.ed,  he  firil  affi^ned  a, 
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ftdted  fund  of  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year, 
payable  quarterly  out  of  the  treafury,  for  the  fcrvice 
of  the  navy  *,  and  then  ilTued  a  fpecial  commilTioti 
for  fettling  all  things  relating  to  it,  and  for  putting 
the  management  thereof  into  fuch  a  method,  as  might 
heed  few  or  nO  alterations  in  fucceeding  times. 

This  was  the  wifell  aft  of  his  whole  reign,  and! 
jlnfwered  very  effedtually  all  that  could  be  expedted 
from  itj  and  was  grounded,  as  to  form,  on  a  com- 
miflion  which  had  iffued,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  in 
the  reign  of  his  grandfather.  This  commiffion  was 
dated  the  17th  of  Aprih,  1686,  and  by  it  the  com- 
milfioners  were  direfted  to  enquire  into,  and  remedy 
dll  the  diforders  that  were  then  iii  the  navy,  to  reftore 
It,  in  every  refpeft,  to  good  order,  aind  from  time 
to  time  to  report  the  proceedings  to  his  majefty  and 
the  pfivy  council.  , 

The  commiflioners  vefted  with  th^fe  powers  loft 
ho  time,  but  fell  immediately  on  a  diligent  infpec- 
don  into  the  ftate  of  the  navy,  enquired  flridly  into\ 
the  caufes  of  paft  riiifcarriages,  with  refpeft  rather 
to  things  than  men  -,  and  taking  fuch  meafures  for 
the  immediate  remedy  of  the  mifchiefs  they  difcovered, 
that  the  old  fh'ips  were  perfectly  repaired  j  the  new 
ones  altered  and  mended  j  the  yards  properly  fup- 
plied  with  the  ableft  workmen  5  all  the  llorchourea 
filled  \*^itfr  whzrtever  was  requifite,  boUgTit  at  the  beft 
Hand,  and,  in  all  r^fpefts,  the  beft  in  their  kind :  the 
cftimates  brought  into  proper  order,  and  the  whole 
ceconomy  of  the  navy  reduced  into  fo  clear  a  method, 
that  it  was  impofBble  any  officer  could  miftake  in  his 
duty,  the  public  fer\^ice  fuffer  in  any  of  its  various 
branches;  or  the  ki'ng  run  an'y  hazard  of  being 
crheated. 

While  thrs  con^miffion  fubfifted^  the  king  iftlied 
rkw  inftrudions  to  the  officers  commanding  His  (hips 
of  war;  thefe  are  dated  the  15th  of  July,  1686,  and 
j+e  extreamly  well  calculated  for  promoting  the  pu- 
Wic  fervice,  fecuring  difciplih^  and  pretervlng  pro- 
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per  memorials  of  every  man's  particular  merit,  by 
obliging  all  captains,  and  fuperior  officers,  to  depofic 
a  perfecl  copy  of  their  journals  with  the  fccretary  of 
the  admiralty.  As  many  things,  in  thcfe  regulations, 
might  feem  to  bear  hard  upon  commanders,  and  to 
deprive  them  of  thofe  emoluments  which  their  pre- 
deceflbrs  had  long  enjoyed  -,  his  majefty  was  pleafed 
to  grant  them  very  confiderable  favours :  fuch  as  a 
icttied  allowance  for  their  tables,  fcveral  advantages 
in  refpedt  to  prizes,  &c.  and,  in  the  clofe,  promiicd 
to  reward  every  inftance  of  courage,  care,  or  dili- 
gence, in  any  of  his  officers,  upon  proper  attefta- 
tlons  depofited  with  the  fecretary  of  the  admiralty. 
.  "We  need  not  wonder,  that,  in  confequence  of  fo 
unwearied  an  attention,  the  Britifti  fleet  was  in  very 
good  order  when  king  James  had  the  firft  notice  of 
the  prince  of  Orange's  intended  invafion  •,  but  we 
may  be  juftly  furprifed  at  the  ftrunge  management  of 
maritime  affairs  from  that  time.  A  fquadron  of  Ihips 
waSy  indeed,  iriimediately  ordered  to  fea,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Roger  Strickland,  then  rear-admi- 
ral of  England  ;  who  was,  perhaps,  the  mod  impro- 
per man  in  the  world  to  command  them,  on  account  o£ 
his  being  obnoxious  to  the  feamen,  by  the  readinefs 
he  had  mCWn  in  bringing  prieils  on  board  the  fleet. 
Mis  fqviadron  was  ordered  to  the  Downs  very  indifl^e- 
itntly  manned ;  and  when  he  complained  of  it,  and 
dtflred  to  have  foldkrs  at  leafl:  fent  on  board,  even 
this  was  very  flowly  complied  with. 

When  the  danger  appeared  more  clearly,-  this  fleet 
was  direded  to  retire  to  the  Buoy  in  the  Nore  ;  and 
lord  Dartmouth  was  ordered  to  fea,  with  fuch.  a  rein- 
forcement as  made  the  whole  fleet,  under  his  com- 
mand, Gonfifl:  of  forty  men  of  war :  of  which,  thirty- 
eight  were  of  the  line  of  battle,  and  eighteen  fire- 
Ihips.  A  council  of  war  was  called,  wherein  Sir 
William  Jenitigs,  who  commanded  a  third  r^te,  pro- 
pofed  to  put  to  Tea,  and  Hand  over  to  the  Dutch 
coafts,  as  the  fliortf ft  and  furcft  way  to  prevent  an 
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Invafion.  This  propofition,  however,  was  rejct'^e-f, 
by  a  great  majority  ^  and  io  it  w\s  rtfolveti  to  con- 
tinue there.  The  true  [ground  of  this,  as  Mr.  iccrc- 
tary  Burt  het  fairly  v:\U  us,  was,  the  fexrct  rcfoUuion 
of  the  greatcll:  part  of  the  captains  to  hinder  the  ad- 
miral, in  cafe  he  had  come  up  wirh  the  Dutch  fliret, 
from  doing  them  much  damage  :  and  thus  it  appears, 
how  ineffedual  fleets  and  armies  are,  when  piinces 
have  loft  the  confidence  of  their  fLibjefls. 
'  In  the  mean  time,  the  prince  of  Orange  had  about 
his  perlon  abundance  of  EngliHi  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen. The  (Vet  that  was  to  carry  thefe,  conlilled 
of  about  fifty  fail,  mod  of  them  third  or  fourth  rates, 
and  the  trani'ports  were  about  five  hundred.  Thefe, 
with  twenty- five  fire-lhips,  made  up  the  whole  navy : 
the  land  forces  embarked,  were  four  thoufand  horfe 
and  dragoons,  and  ten  thoufaad  foot.  It  was  very 
remarkable,  that  though  all  the  captains  of  thefe  vef- 
fels  were  Dutch,  yet  the  chief  command  was  given 
to  admiral  Herbert,  who  very  lately  commanded  the 
Englilh  fleer,  and  this  with  a  view,  cither  to  engage 
fhips  to  come  over,  or,  at  Icaft,  to  encourage  tlie 
feamen  to  defert. 

In  order  to  do  this  more  effedually,  Herbert  firfl 
addreflTed  a  letter  to  his  countrymen  in  the  fea-fcrvice, 
and  then  ftood  with  the  Cutch  fleet  over  to  the  Downs, 
in  order  to  look  at  the  Englifli  fquadron,  and  try  what 
cfll'ds  his  exhortation  had  produced.  At  that  time 
his  fuccefs  did  not  promife  much ;  and,  after  a  fort- 
night's cruizing,  he  returned  to  the  Dutch  coafts, 
with  a  better  opinion  of  the  king's  fleet,  and  a  worfe 
of  his  own,  than  when  he  failed.  But,  for  all  this, 
his  epiftie  did  almoft  as  much  fervicc  as  the  force  h^ 
commanded :  for  though  the  defertion  was  inconfi- 
derable  •,  yet,  by  degrees,  the  failors  loH  their  fpirlts^ 
and  their  officers  began  to  cabal. 

On  the  firft  of  November  tlie  fleet  failed.  TIjc 
prince  intended  to  have  gone  northward,  and  to  hive 
landed  his- forces  in  the  mouth  of  the  Humber.i  buC 
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a  llrong  eafl:  wind  rendered  this  imprafticable,  anif 
fcemed  to  direct  them  to  a  better  courfe.  His  high- 
nefs  then  failed  weftward,  the  fame  wind  which 
brought  him  to  the  Englilh  coaft  keeping  in  the  king's 
fhips.  They  palTcd  the  Englifli  navy,  during  a  fog, 
iindifcerned,  except  a  few  tranfports  which  failed  in 
fight,  while  the  Englilh  fleet  rode  with  their  yards 
and  top-mafts  down,  and  could  not,  by  reafon  of  the 
extraordinary  violence  of  the  wind,  purchafc  their 
anchors.  The  prince  and  his  army  landed  fafely  in 
Torbay,  on  the  fifth  of  November,  the  annivcrfary 
of  the  gun-powder  plot. 

The  condudl  of  the  king,  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Dutch  fleet,  was  unaccountable  :  fince,  if  we  except 
the  care  he  took  in  fending  away  his  family,  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  iflued  any  orders  relating  to  the 
fleet,  which  will  feem  ftill  the  more  extraordinary,  if 
we  confidcr,  that  his  admiral  was  not  only  a  man  of 
quality,  and  one  on  whofe  fidelity  he  could  abfolutely 
depend;  but  alfo  an  experienced  officer,  and  a  man 
extreamly  beloved  by  the  failors.  In  all  probability,, 
he  was  deterred  from  taking  any  meafures,  of  this 
fort,  by  what  happened  at  the  docks,  where  the  work- 
men employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  royal  navy,  rofe 
on  a  fudden,  and,,  without  any  other  arms  than  the 
tools  belonging  to  their  trades,  drove  out  the  regi* 
n.cnt  of  regular  troops  quartered  at  Rochefter,  and 
Chatham,  and  declared  for  the  proteftant  religion, 
nnd  the  prince  of  Orange.  To  fay  the  truth,  the' 
fea-faring  people  declared  unanimoufly  againft  his 
meafures,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  th« 
mofl:  obnoxious,  of  his  minirters,  fuch  as  chancellor 
JefFeries,  and  father  Petre,  from  making  their  efcape: 
which  can  be  attributed  to  nothing  but  thejull  fenfe 
they  had  of  the  iniquitous  meafures  thefe  people  had- 
purfued :  for,  as  to  themf.lves,  they  had  no  particu- 
lar grievances.  -     * 

I'he  miftakes  committed  on  this  fide,  were  Heigh- 
tened^ in  their  appearance,  by  the  great  caution  and 
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•wife  management  on  the  other,  as  well  as  by  the  fore- 
iVen  and  unforefecn  confequences  of  the  whole  tranl- 
•aclion.  The  embarkation  was  made  with  eafe  •,  the 
paflTage  better  regulated  by  the  winds,  than  it  co-jld 
have  been  by  their  prudence;  the  delcent  in  the  fit- 
teft  place  in  England  for  landing  of  horfc  •,  fo  that 
it  was  performed  without  difficulty,  as  well  as  with- 
out danger. 

In  Holland,  they  triumphed  on  the  exa<ft  execu- 
tion of  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  ftatcs  -,  and  the  molt 
eminent  news-writer  they  then  had,  made  this  oblbr- 
vation  on  the  fuccefs  of  the  prince's  enterprizc,  in 
his  reflexions  on  the  hillory  of  Europe,  for  Novem- 
ber, 1688.  "  The  cxpence  bellowed  on  the  fleet 
and  army  fet  out  from  Holland,  is  a  fign  they  are 
morally  aflured  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  expedition, 
which,  I  am  apt  to  think,  has  been  a  long  time 
in  agitation,  though  it  was  carried  with  that  pru- 
dence and  fecrecy,  as  not  to  be  difcovered,  tiil  it 
could  be  no  longer  concealed."  When  Ikill,  in- 
duftry,  and  zeal,  were  vifibly  on  the  part  of  the 
prince;  and  weaknefs,  irrefolution,  and  diffidence 
appajTentin  all  the  king's  meafures ;  it  was  impofliblc 
things  ftiould  continue  long  in  difpute,  or  that  his 
highnefs,  who  knew  fo  well  how  to  ufe  all  the  advan- 
tages that  were  in  his  hands,  fliould  not  prevail. 

When  lord  Dartmouth  faw  the  difpofition  of  his 
officers,  and  how  little  it  was  in  his  power  to  ferve 
his  mafter  ;  he  wifely  yielded  to  neceflity  :  and,  fail- 
ing once  again  into  :he  Uwvns,  held  a  council  of  war, 
in  which  it  was  rcfolved,  firll,  to  difmifs  from  their 
commands,  all  fuch  officers  as  were  -  known  to  be 
papifts,  or  fufpefted  fo  to  be;  and  then  to  fend  up 
an  addrefs  to  his  highnefs,  fftting  forth  their  ([eady 
affection  to  the  protellant  religion,  and  *their  fmcercj 
concern  for  the  fafety,  freedom,  and  hono«jr  of  their 
country.  Not  long  after  this,  thc*{hips  were  difperf- 
cd,  fome  to  the  dock-yards,  to  be  difmantled  and 
li^id  up,  others  to  be  cleaned  and  repaiedj  and  fuch 
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as  were  in  the  bed  condition  for  the  fca,  were  appoint'" 
cd  for  neccflary  fcrvices. 

Thefc'werc  all  the  exploits  performed  by  the  Eng- 
|ifh  navy,  during  the  reign  of  a  prince,  who,  while  a 
fubje^t,  had  ferved  and  acquired  a  reputation  at  lea ; 
who  underftood  maritime  affairs  pcrfciftly  well,  and 
who  attended  to  them  with  extraordinary  diligence, 
But  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  though  this 
fleet  was  ufelefs  to  him,  yet  it  was  of  the  higheft  ad- 
vantage to  the  nation.  If  he  had  been  Icfs  careful  in 
this  rel'pefti  if  he  had  left  the  navy  in  a  low  condi- 
tion •,  nay,  if  he  had  left  it  as  he  found  it  at  his  bro- 
ther's dccf  afe,  it  would  have  been  impolTible  for  us 
to  have  withftood  the  naval  power  of  France,  which 
had  been  for  feveral  years  growing :  and  about  the 
time  of  the  revolution,  or  a  iitije  before,  it  had  at- 
tained to  its  gr^ateft  height. 

An  abdrafl  of  the  ^ifl  of  the  royal  navy  of  England, 
upon  the  s  8th  of  December,  1688,  with  the  forcQ 
of  the  whole. 


Ships  and  vcffcls. 

Force, 

Rates, 

Number, 

Men. 

Guns. 

1 

9 

6705 

878 

2 

II 

7010 

974 

3 

39 

1^545 

2640 

4 

4' 

9480 

1908 

5 

9 

260 

6q 

6 

6 

4aQ 

90 

;    ,, 

Bombers, 

3 

120 

34 

Fire-fhip5, 

26 

9^5 

2lS 

Hoys, 

^ 

22 

00 

Hulks, 

8 

50 

00 

ii 

Ketches, 

1 

i»5 

24 

^macks. 

5 

18 

00 

Ifatchts, 

>4 

353 

104 

Total.     173         42003         6930 
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No  fooner  was  the  crown  placed  on  the  head  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  than  he  began  to  feci  the  weight 
of  it,  and  found  himfclf  obliged  to  embark  in  a  war, 
as  foon  as  he  was  feated  on  the  throne.  A  war  in 
which  all  Europe  was  engaged ;  for  the  ambitious 
defigns  of  Lewis  XIV.  were  now  fo  evident,  that 
even  the  powers,  lead  inclined  to  aftion,  faw  tiicni- 
fclves  obliged  to  provide  for  their  own  fafety,  by  en- 
tering into  a  confederacy  for  effet^ually  opp6fing  th^ 
encroachments  of  that  afpiring  prince. 

The  French  king,  on  the  other  hand,  indead  of 
difcovering  any  dread  of  this  formidable  alliance,  be- 
gan firft  by  falling  upon  the  empire,  ^nd  declaring 
war  againft  Spain,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  pro- 
vided for  his  ally,  king  James,  whom  he  fent  over 
into  Ireland,  with  a  confiderable  force,  efcorted  by  a 
fleet  of  thirty  fail  of  men  of  war,  and  fcven  frigates. 
On  the  1 2th  of  March,  1688-9,  that  monarch  landed 
at  Kingfale,  from  whence  he  went  to  Cork. 

Admiral  Herbert,  who  commanded  the  Englifii 
fleet,  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  April,  1689, 
failed  foi*  Cork,  with  a  fquadron  which  conrifl:ed  of 
no  more  than  twelve  Ihips  of  war,  one  fire-ihip,  two 
yatchts,  and  two  fmacks.  Here  he  received  informa- 
tion, that  king  James  had  landed  at  Kingfale,  about 
two  months  before.  He  then  thought  it  proper  to 
attempt  the  cutting  off  the  convoy  that  had  attended 
him  from  France :  with  this  view  he  failed  for  Breft, 
and  cruifcd  off  that  port  for  fome  time ;  but  hear- 
ing nothing  of  the  French  men  of  war  from  the  ad- 
vice-boats he  daily  received,  and  having  increafed  his 
force  to  nineteen  fail,  he  again  (leered  for  the  Irifli 
coaft,  and  toward  the  latter  end  of  April,  appeared 
off  Kingfale. 

On  the  29th  of  that  month,  he  difcovered  a  fleet 
of  forty-four  fail,  which  he  judged  were  going  into 
Kingfale,  and  therefore  did  his  utmoft  to  prevent  it. 
The  French  Ihipped  the  (Vorcs  and  money  they  had 
brought  for  James's  army,   on  board  fix  fire-lhips, 
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and  fome  merchantmen  they  had  with  them,  to  land  at 
a  place  in  the  bay,  feven  leagues  diilant,  while  they 
engaged  the  Englilh  fquadron,  that  at  all  events  they 
might  be  fafe. 

Authors  vary  not  a  little  as  to  the  ftrength  of  both 
fleets ;  but  bifhop  Ken  net  reckons  the  Englilh  Ihips 
twenty-two,  wherein  he  agrees  with  the  French  rela- 
tions. The  enemy's  fleet  confifted,  according  to  our 
accounts,  of  twenty-eight;  according  to  their  owfL 
of  no  more  than  twenty-four  fail.  The  Englilh  haq 
certainly  the  wind,  and  might  therefore  have  avoided 
fighting,  if  they  had  To  pleafcd ;  but  this  was  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  admiral  Herbert's  temper :  he 
therefore  endeavoured  all  he  could  to  get  into  the 
bay,  that  he  might  come  to  a  clofe  engagement ;  but 
the  Frengh  faved  him  the  labour,  by  bearing  down 
vipon  him  in  three  divifipns,  about  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing on  the  firft  of  May.  The  fight  was  pretty  warm 
for  about  two  hours  ',  but  then  flackened,  becaufe  a 
great  part  of  the  Englilh  fleet  could  not  come  up  • 
but  they  continued  firing  on  both  fides  till  about  five 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  French  fleet  flood  into  the 
bay,  which  put  an  end  to  the  fight.  The  Englilh 
writers  afcribe  this  either  to  want  of  courage,  or  to 
the  admiral's  being  reftrained  by  his  orders  ;  but  the 
French  inform  us,,  that  he  retired  in  order  to  take 
care  of  the  Ihips  under  his  convoy ;  and  that  after 
they  had  entirely  debarked  the  fupply  they  had 
brought,  he  difpofed  every  thing  in  order  to  put  to 
lea  the  next  morning,  which  he  did.  This  is  the 
battle  in  Bantry  Bay,  which  though  inconfiderable 
enough  in  itfelf,  (fince  the  Englilh,  who  had  certainly 
the  worft  of  it,  lolt  only  one  captain,  one  lieutenant, 
and  ninety-four  men)  is  yet  magnified  by  fome  wri- 
ters into  a  mighty  adtion. 

After  the  aflion,  admiral  Herbert  bore  away  for 
the  Scilly  iflands,  and  having  cruifed  there  forlbme 
time,  returned  to  Spithead ;  upon  which  occafion, 
king  William  went  down  in  perfon  to  Portfmouth, 
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,viierc,  to  (hew  he  would  diftinguilh  and  reward  mer 
rit,  though  not  pointed  out  to  him  by  fucccfs,  he  de- 
clared admiral  Herbert  earl  of  Torringtoq,  an4 
knighted  captain  John  Alhby  of  the  Defiance,  and 
captain  Cloudefly  Shovel  of  the  Edgar ;  giving,  at  the 
fame  time,  a  bounty^  of  ten  flaillings  to  each  feaman, 
and  tnaking  a  provifion  for  Mrs.  Ailmer,  relid  ot' 
captain  Ailmer,  and  for  the  reft  of  the  widows  of 
fuch  as  had  been  killed  in  the  a6tion.  This  was  per- 
feftly  well  judged  by  that  prince,  ^nd  wa3  intieed  am 
ad:  of  his  own,  flowing  from  the  thorough  know- 
le^e  he  had  of  mankind,  and  the  neceflfity  there  is 
ot  keeping  up  the  fpirits  of  the  feamcn,  if  we  expert 
they  fhould  perform  great  things. 

When  king  James  landed  m  Ireland,  his  affairs 
had  certainly  a  yery  promifing  af^x^d  on  that  fidc^ 
He  brought  with  him  a  very  confiderable  fupply,  and 
he  found  there  an  army  of  40,000  men  compleat. 
There  were  but  two  places  in  the  north  that  held  ouc 
againft  hini,  viz.  London-Derry  and  Innifkilling. 
Of  thefe  he  determined  to  make  himfelf  matter ;  and 
might  have  eafily  done  it,  if  he  had  been  well  ad- 
vifed :  but,  as  bilhop  Burnet  jullly  obferves,  there 
was  a  kind  of  fatality  that  hung  on  his  councils. 

Commodore  Rouke,  who  had  been  fent  with  a 
fquadron  in  the  month  of  May  to  the  coaft  of  Ireland, 
performed  all  that  could  be  expeded  from  him  there, 
by  keeping  king  James  and  his  army  from  having 
any  intercourfe  with  the  Scots  -,  and  on  the  eighth  of 
June,  he  failed  in  with  the  Bonavenrure,  Swallow^ 
Dartmouth,  and  a  fleet  of  tranfport-lhips,  under  the 
command  of  majoi:- general  Kirkc,  who  was  coti^;; 
with  his  force  to  relieve  London-Derry.  When  tht-y 
came  to  examine  the  method  taken  by  the  enemy  tj 
prevent  their  relieving  the  place,  they  found  they 
had  laid  a  boom  crols  ihe  river,  compof^rd  of  chains 
and  cables,  and  floated  with  timber,  there  being 
lirong  redoubts  at  each  end,  v;ell  prov.dcd  v/i:h  can- 
n.on.     Major-general  Kiike  haying  properly  dijpolcd 
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the  men  of  war,  on  the  30th  of  July,  fent  the  Moimt- 
joy  of  Derry,  captain  Browning,  and  tlw  Phoenix  of 
Colrain,  captain  Douglas,  both  deeply  laden  with 
provilions,  under  the  convoy  of  the  Dartmouth  fri- 
gate, to  attempt  breaking  the  boom.  The  Iriih  army 
made  a  prodigious  fire  upon  thefe  (hips  as  they  pafled^ 
which  was  very  briflily  returned,  'till  the  Mountjoy 
ftruck  againft  the  boom,  and  broke  it,  and  was  by 
the  rebound  run  afhore ;  upon  this,  the  Irilh  gave  a 
loud  huzza,  made  a  terrible  fire  upon  her,  and  with 
their  boats  attempted  to  board  her :  but  the  failors 
firing  a  broadfide,  the  Ihock  loofened  her  fo,  that 
they  floated  again,  and  pafled  the  boom,  as  did  the 
Phoenix  alio,  under  cover  of  the  Dartmouth's  fire. 
This  feafonable  fupply  faved  the  remains  of  that  brave 
garrifon,  which,  after  a  hundred  and  five  days  clofe 
liege,  and  being  reduced  from  feven  thoufand  five 
hundred,  to  four  thoufand  three  hundred,  had  fub- 
fiftence  for  only  two  days  left,  the  enemy  raifing  the 
fiege  on  the  lalt  of  July.  | 

The  naval  tranladions  of  1690,  will  commence 
properly  with  an  account  of  admiral  Ruflers  failing 
into  the  Mediterranean,  though  this  is,  generally 
fpeaking,  accounted  a  tranfaction  of  the  former  year; 
but  the  reafon  for  placing  it  here,  is  the  fleet's  not 
putting  to  fea 'till  the  fpring,  though  orders  were 
given  tor  it  in  the  preceding  winter.  His  catholic 
majefty,  Charles  II.  having  efpoufed  a  princefs  of 
the  houfe  of  Neubourg,  fifter  to  the  reigning  emprefs, 
and  to  the  queen  of  Portugal,  demanded  an  Englilh 
fleet  to  conduct  her  fafely  to  his  dominions,  which 
was  readily  granted  ;  and  indeed  fuch  a  compliment 
never  had  been  refufed  even  to  the  dates  in  war  with 
us,  becaufe  it  was  always  taken  as  a  tacit  confeflion 
of  our  dominion  at  Tea.  On  the  24th  of  November, 
admiral  Ruiiel  failed  with  feven  large  men  of  war, 
and  two  yatchrs,  to  Flufliing,  in  order  to  receive  her 
catholic  majefty,  and  her  attendants  •,  and  had  orders, 
as  foon  as  the  queen  came  on  bo^rd,  to  hoift  the 
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union  Bag  at  the  main-top-mad  head,  and  to  wear  it 
there  as  long  as  her  majcity  was  on  board.  The  ad- 
miral had  orders  to  put  to  fea  with  the  firft  fair  wind, 
and  was  inftru6kcd  to  block  up  the  harbour  of  Tou- 
lon, in  order  to  prevent  the  French  Iquadron  there 
from  cominc  but.  He  failed,  after  fome  delays  for 
want  of  a  fair  wind,  on  the  7th  of  February,  with  4 
ftout  fquadron  of  thirty  men  of  war,  under  his  com- 
mand, and  a  fleet  or  four  hundred  merchantmen, 
bound  for  the  Streights  j  and  after  a  very  tempeltuous 
paflage,  landed  her  catholic  majefty,  on  the  1 6th,  at 
the  Grayne,  From  thence  he  failed  to  execute  his 
other  commiflionj  which  having  effected,  and  hav- 
ing left  vice-admiral  Killegrew,  with  the  Mediterra- 
nean fquadron,  behind  him  s  bore  away  with  the  firlt 
fair  wind  for  England. 

Vice-admiral  Killegrew  arrived  at  Cadiz  on  the  Sth 
of  April,  where  having,  according  to  his  inftrudions, 
taken  all  polTible  care  of  the  trade,  and  having  been 
joined  by  two  Dutch  men  of  war,  the  Guelderland 
and  Zurickzee,  he  was  next  to  proceed  froni  thence 
in  order  to  attend  the  motions  of  the  Toulon  fqua-. 
dron.  In  this,  however,  he  met  with  no  I'mall  diffi- 
culty, by  reafon  of  the  ftormy  weather,  which  injured 
feveral  fhips  of  his  fquadron  extreamly  j  and  the  two 
Dutch  ftiips,  one  of  72,  and  the  other  of  62  guns, 
after  lofing  ail  their  malls,  except  a  mizen,  foundered. 
In  repairing  thefe  unlucky  accidents,  a  great  deal  of 
time  was  wafted  •,  and,  when  he  afterward  got  fight  of 
the  French  fhips,  they  itretched  away,  and  being  cleaner 
fiiips,  would  not  let  our  fquadron  come  up  with  them ; 
on  which  our  admiral  gave  over  the  chace. 

The  French  had  been  very  indultrious  this  year, 
in  fending  a  large  fleet  to  fea,  early  in  the  feafon  \ 
for  on  the  i  ft  or  2d  of  March,  they  embarked  a  great 
fupply  for  Ireland,  under  the  convoy  of  a  fquadron 
of  3  b  men  of  war,  attended  by  four  fire-fhips,  and 
live  flutes,  which  were  afterward  joined  by  another 
fcjuadron  from  Provence,  with  fcvcral  tranlports;  fo 
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ihat  in  all,  they  convoyed  over  6000  men,  bcfidc 
ammunition  and  money.  On  the  8th  of  April,  they 
left  the  coafts  of  that  ifland,  in  order  to  return  into 
the  road  of  Breft;  which  they  did  fafely  on  the  23d, 
and  then  prepared  to  join  their  grand  fleet,  which 
had  orders  to  aflemble  under  the  command  of  the 
.count  de  Tourville. 

"While  the  French  were  thus  employed,  our  coun- 
cils were  chiefly  bent  in  fending  over  a  royal  army^ 
to  be  commanded  by  king  William  in  perfon, 
to  Ireland,  This  great  defign  was  brought  to 
bear  about  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  June^ 
when  his  majefty  left  London,  and  embarked  his 
forces  on  board  288  tranfports  on  the  nth,  efcorted 
by  a  fquadron  of  fix  men  of  war,  under  Sir  Cloudef- 
ly  Shovel :  he  failed  for  Carrickfergus,  where  he  fafely 
arrived  on  the  14th  of  the  fame  month,  and  foon 
after  difmiffed  rear-admiral  Shovel,  with  the  Ply- 
mouth fquadrcn,  with  orders  to  join  the  grand  fleet ; 
which  he  could  not  do,  till  it  was  too  late. 

There  was  nothing  better  underftood  in  England, 
tlian  the  abfokite  neceflity  of  aflembling  early  in  the 
,  year,  a  ftrong  fleet  in  the  channel.  The  nation's 
fifety  depfnded  on  this  meafure,  fince  the  king,  and 
the  greatefl  part  of  his  forces  were  abroad.  Yet,  for 
all  this,  our  maritime  proceedings  were  very  flow, 
for  which,  various,  and  fome  fcarcely  credible  caufes 
^re  afligned.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  late  before 
the  Dutch  fent  their  fleet  to  lea  ^  and  the  Englifli, 
j^nowing  that  nothing  of  confcquence  could  be  done, 
till  after  their  jundion,  were  the  lefs  folicitous  about 
putting  themfclves  in  order,  till  they  heard  of  their 
being  at  fea. 

•  The  condu6l  of  the  French,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
of  quite  another  kind  ;  for  while  the  fquadron  before 
mentioned  was  gone  to  Ireland,  orders  were  given  for 
equipping  a  fleet  of  fixty  fail  at  Breft-,  which  was  to 
put  to  fea  by  the  end  of  May  :  and  though  they  were 
forced  by  contrary  winds,  to  put  back  again,  yet  on 
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the  1 2th  of  June,  they  put  to  fea  in  three  fquadrons^ 
each  fquadron  being  divided  into  three  divifions  :  in 
all  there  were  78  men  of  war,  22  fire-fhips,  and  the 
whole  fleet  carried  upward  of  4700  pieces  of  cannon, 
under  admiral  Tourville.  On  the  13th  of  June,  they 
fteered  for  the  Englifli  coaft,  and  the  20th  found 
themfel  es  off  the  Lizard.  The  next  day  the  admi- 
ral took  fome  Englifh  fi(hing-boats,  and  after  having 
paid  the  people  who  were  on  board  for  their  fifli,  he 
iet  them  at  liberty  again  -,  and  thele  were  the  men, 
fuch  was  our  fupinenefs !  that  firft  brought  advice  of 
the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet  on  our  coaft. 

The  earl  of  Torrington  was  at  St.  Helen's,  when 
he  received  this  news,  which  muft  have  furprized  him 
very  much,  fmce  he  was  fo  far  from  expeding  any 
advice  of  this  kind,  that  he  had  no  fcouts  to  the  weft- 
ward.  He  put  to  fea,  however,  with  fuch  fhips  as 
he  had,  and  ftood  to  the  fouth-eaft,  on  Midfummer- 
day,  leaving  his  orders,  that  all  the  Englifh  and 
Dutch  fhips  which  could  have  notice,  fhould  follow 
him.  Hi5  whole  ftrength,  when  coUeded,  confifted 
of  about  34  men  of  war  of  feveral  fizes ;  and  the 
three  Dutch  admirals  had  under  their  command  22 
large  Ihips.  We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that 
feeing  himielf  out-numbered  by  above  twenty  fail, 
he  was  not  willing  to  rifle  his  own  honour,  and  the 
nation's  fafety,  upon  fuch  unequal  terms.  But  the 
queen,  who  was  then  regent,  having  been  informed, 
that  her  father*s  adherents  intended  a  general  infur- 
re(5tion  •,  and  that  if  the  French  fleet  continued  longer 
on  the  coaft,  this  would  certainly  take  effed  ;  by  ad- 
vice of  the  privy-council,  fent  him  orders  to  fight  at 
all  events,  in  order  to  force  the  French  fleet  to  with- 
draw. In  obedience  to  this  order,  as  foon  as  it  was 
light,;  on  the  30th  of  June,  die  admiral  threw  out 
the  fignal  for  drawing  into  a  line,  and  bore  down 
upon  the  enemy,  while  they  were  under  fail. 

The  fignal  for  a  battle  was  made  about  eight,  when 
the  French  braced  their  head  fails  ta  their  mafts,  in.. 
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order  to  lie  by.  The  adlion  began  about  nine,  tvhefl 
the  Dutch  Iquadron,  which  made  the  van  of  the 
united  fleets,  fell  in  with  the  van  of  the  French,  and 
put  them  into  feme  diforder.  About  half  an  hotn* 
after,  our  Blue  fquadron  engaged  their  rear  very 
warmly  *,  but  the  Red,  commanded  by  the  earl  of 
Torrington  in  perfon,  which  made  the  center  of  our 
fleet,  could  not  come  up  till  about  ten :  fo  that  the 
Dutch  were  almoft  furrounded  by  the  enemy.  The 
admiral  feeing  their  diftrefs,  drove  between  them  and 
the  enemy  i  and  in  that  fituation,  anchored  about 
five  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  grew  calm :  but  dif 
ccrning  how  mucJi  the  Dutch  had  fuffercd,  and  how 
little  probability  there  was  of  regaining  any  thing  by 
renewing  the  fight,  he  weighed  about  nine  at  night, 
and  retired  eaftward  with  the  tide  of  flood. 

The  next  day  it  was  refolved  in  a  council  of  war, 
held  in  the  afternoon,  to  preferve  the  fleet,  by  re- 
treating; and  rather  to  deftroy  the  difabled  (hips,  if 
they  fliould  be  preflfed  by  the  enemy,  than  to  hazard 
another  enffagemenr,  by  endeavouring  to  protect 
them.  This  relolution  was  executed  with  as  much 
fueCefs  as  could  be  expected  -,  which,  however,  was 
chiefly  owing  to  want  of  experience  in  the  French 
admirals:  for  by  not  anchoring  when  the  Englifli 
did,  they  were' driven  to  a  great  difliance,  and  by 
continuing  to  chace  in  a  line  of  battle,  inftead  of 
leaving  every  ftiip  at  liberty  to  do  her  utmoft,  they 
could  never  recover  what  they  loft  by  their  firft  mif- 
take. 

As  foon  as  the  earl  of  Torrixngton  came  to  towni 
he  was  examined  before  the  council ;  where  he  jufti- 
fied^iimfelf  with  great  prefencc  of  mind.  The  coun- 
cil, however,  thought  proper  to  commit  his  lordlhip 
to  the  Tower ;  and  that  they  might  leflien  the  clamours 
of  the  crowd,  and  give  fjme  fitisfaftion  to  the 
Dutch,  they  dire6ted  a  committee  to  repair  to  Sheer- 
nefs,  where  they  were  to  make  a  thorough  enquiry 
into  the  real  eaufes  of  this  difalber,  ... 
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After  raifing  the  fiegc  of  Limerick,  king  William 
returned  into  England  •,  where,  in  a  council  held  on 
the  affairs  of  Ireland,  which  were  dill  in  a  very  pre- 
carious condition,  many  of  the  great  cities,  and  mod. 
of  the  convenient  ports  being  (till  held  for  king 
James,  the  earl  of  Marlborough  propofed  a  plan  for 
the  immediate  reduftion  of  that  ifland.  He  obfcrved 
firft,  that  our  fleet  was  now  at  fea,  and  that  of  the 
French  returned  to  Breft  -,  in  which  fituation,  there- 
fore, there  was  nothing  to  be  feared  in  relation  to  de- 
fcents.  He  farther  remarked,  that  there  were  at  leaft 
5000  land  forces  lying  idle  in  England,  which  might 
be  embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  even  in  wiiis  late 
feafon  of  the  year,  and  land,  time  enough  to  perform 
confiderable  fervice.  The  king  readily  accepted  this 
offer,  gave  the  (;ommand  of  the  troops  to  the  earl  of 
Marlborough,  and  fent  orders  to  the  admirals  to  fend 
the  great  fhips  about  to  Chatham,  and  to  take  oa 
board  the  remainder  of  the  fleet,  the  forces  ordered 
for  this  fervice. 

The  admirals  hoifted  their  flag  on  board  the  Kent, 
a  third  rate  ;  and  having  embarked  the  troops  with  all 
imaginable  expedition,  arrived  with  them  before  the 
harbour  of  Cork,  on  the  21ft  of  September,  in  the 
afternoon.  On  the  23d,  the  forces  were  landed,  and 
joined  a  body  of  between  3  and  4000  men,  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg  •,  whoi  by 
an  ill-timed  difpute  about  the  command,  had  like  ta 
have  ruined  the  whole  expedition.  The  city  of  Corlc 
was  very  well  fortified,  and  had  in  it  a  body  of  4000^ 
men:  but  the  earl  of  Marlborough  having  obferved 
that  the  place  was  commanded  by  an  adjacent  hill,, 
he  ordered  a  battery  to  be  ejcifled  there  on  the  24th  ; 
and  after  playing  on  the  town  for  a  few  hours,  made 
fo  confiderable  a  breach,  that  or  the  25th  the  general* 
refolvai  to  attack  it.  The  befieged  were  fo  terrified 
at  this,  that  the  Jrifli  inftantly  capitulated.     The  re- 
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.  The  fleet  arrived  ia  the  Downs  on  the  8thof  OAo-" 
ber,  bringing  over  with  them,  by  the  carl  of  Marl^' 
Vv)rough's  defire,  the  governor  ot  Cork,  artd  feveraF 
perfons  of  quality,  who  were  made  prifoncrs  when 
nhat  city  was  taken.  There  the  admirals  received  or- 
ders to  divide  their  fleet  into  fmall  fquadrons  for 
fcveral  fervices,  and  leave  only  a  ftrortg  fquadrort  in 
the  Downsj  under  the  command  of  Sir  Cloudefly 
Shovel,  who  cruiled  the  remaining  part  of  the  year 
in  the  Soundings,  without  any  fuc€efs  remarkable 
enough  to  defervc  notice. 

1  he  care  of  the  admmiftfatioh  ttf  I'epaii^  all  paflr 
•rrors  in  naval  aflfairs,  and  to  retrieve  the  honour  of 
the  maritime  powers,  appeared  vifibly  in'  the  mea- 
iures  taken  for  fending  a  great  flett  early  to  fea,  in* 
the  fpring  of  the  year  1691.  In  order  to  this,  a;fter 
the  earl  of  Torrington  was  difmiflfed  fr6m  his  com- 
mand^ Edward  Ruffel,  Efq;  was  appointed  admiral' 
and  commander  in  chief,  and  immediately  received 
inftruftions  to  ufe  the  utmoit  expedition  iti  drawing' 
together  the  Ihips  of  which  his  fleet  was  to  be  com- 
pofcd ;  and  a  lift  of  them,  to  the  number  of  91,  of 
which  c;-j  v/ere  of  the  line  of  battle,  was  annexed  to 
his  inliruftions.  He  executed  thefe  directions  with 
the  utmoft  Ikill  and  diligence,  and  by  the  7th  of  May 
was  ready  to  put  to  fea.  His  orders  were  to  proceed 
in  the  Soundings,  as  foon  as  he  (hould  be  joined  by 
tjie  Dutch  •,  and  he  was  likewife  direded  to  take  care 
to  block  up  the  port  of  Dunkirk,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  French  privateers  from  difturbing  our  trade. 
.Theie  dire(5llons,  however,  were  but  indiflPerently 
executed  i  which  our  writers  attribute  to  the  flowneft 
ef  tile  Dutch  in  fending  their  ftiips  to  join  the  confe^ 
«lerate'  fleet,  which  tliey  had  ftipulated  to  do  by  the 
beginning  of  May.  It  is  certain,  that  notwijthftand- 
ing  ail  his  fkUl  and  care,  admiral  Ruffel  foi»d  his 
ftev  t  but  indifferently  manned,  and  fcantily  viftual- 
fcd  ',  at  the  Tame  tkr.e  tli.it  he  was  fo  perplexed  by  his 
7  ordersy 
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'Orders,  and  with  the  difficulties  ftaned  upon  eveiy 
occarion  by  the  Dutch  admiral,  who  very  probably 
was  as  much  cramped  by  his  i  that  a  great  part  of  thd 
months  of  May  and  June  were  fpent  to  very  little 
purpofe:  and  though  the  French  fleet  was  riot  in 
iuch  forwardnefs  this  year  as  it  had  been  the  lafl:,  yet 
it  was  at  Tea  fome  time  before  ours  had  ahy  intelli- 
gence of  it; 

Lewis  XIV.  feemed  at  tliis  time  to  (hew  i  fihgu^ 
lar  vanity  in  maintaining  a  prodigious  naval  force,  to 
make  dll  Europe  fee  how  foon,  and  how  eflfe^flually, 
his  councils  had  been  able  to  create  a  maritime  power. 
He  had  at  this  time  to  deal  with  the  £ngli(h,  Spa- 
niards, and  Dutch ;  and  as  he  was  now  in  the  zenith 
of  his  .glory,  he  exhaufted  his  treafbres,  in  order» 
liad  it  been  poffikle,  to  render  himfelf  maftef  at  fea. 
He  appointed  the  count  d'Ellrees,  vice-admiral  of 
prance^  to  commahd  in  the  Mediterranean  a  fleet 
confifting  of  four  large  men  of  war,  5  frigates,  26 

f  allies,  and  thi'ee  bomb-vefTels :  and,  on  the  other 
and,  count  Touiville  was  direfted  to  aflcmble  the 
grand  fleet  intended  for  the  ocean.  This  fleets  though 
very  confiderable,  and  excellently  provided  with  every 
thing  necefTary,  yet  was  inferior  in  force  to  that  of  the 
confederates  •,  and  therefore  Cou  ntTourville  was  inflrudt- 
ed  to  avoid  an  engagement  as  much  as  pofTible,  and  to 
amufe  the  enemy,  by  keeping  as  long  as  might  be  in 
the  channel.  It  muft  be  obferved  alfo,  that  a  fqua- 
dron  had  been  fent,  under  the  command  of  the  maN 
quis  de  Ncfmonde,  to  carry  I'upplies  of  all  forts  for 
the  relief  of  king  James's  army  in  Ireland. 

The  Smyrna  fleet  was  expedted  home  this  fpring  ; 
and  as  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  had  a  joint  concern 
therein,  to  the  amount  of  upward  of  four  millions 
jfterling,  both  nations  were  extreamly  apprehenfive 
of  its  being  attacked  by  the  French.  Precife  orders 
were  therefore  fent  to  admiral  Ruflel,  to  ufe  his  ut- 
moft  care  for  its  prefervatlon :  this  he  performed  with 
equal  induftry  and  fuccefs;  and  then  fleered  hiscourfe 
for  the  coafl  of"  France,  . 
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Arrivine  in  this  ftation,  Sir  Cloudcfley  Shovel  wa4 
ftnt  to  look  into  Bred,  where  he  faw  about  forty  fail 
coming  out  of  that  port ;  which  proved  to  be  a  fleet 
of  mcrchant-lhips  from  Bretagne,  efcortcd  by  three 
men  of  war.  Sir  Cloudcfley,  to  decoy  thefe  fliips 
into  his  hands,  made  ufe  of  an  excellent  ilratagem : 
he  knew  the  French  had  intelligence  that  a  fmall  fqua- 
dron  of  their  fleet  had  made  prizes  of  fcveral  Eng- 
li(h  merchantmen  5  laying  hold,  therefore,  of  this 
piece  of  falfe  news,  he  ordered  part  of  his  fquadron 
to  put  out  French  colours,  and  the  reft  to  take  in 
theirs.  By  this  method  he  thought  to  deceive  the 
French,  who  might  naturally  fuppofe  it  that  fqua- 
dron with  their  prizes.  This  fucceeded  in  part  •,  but 
the  enemy  difcovered  the  cheat  before  he  was  near 
enough  to  do  much  mifchief. 

About  the  latter  end  of  July,  admiral  Ruflel  fell 
in  with  a  convoy  going  to  the  French  fleet  with  frelh 
provifions  -,  fomc  of  thefe  were  taken,  and  from  thcnfi 
ne  learnt  that  count  Tourville  had  orders  to  avoid 
fighting,  which  he  very  punctually  obeyed,  keeping 
fcouts  at  a  confiderable  diftance  on  all  points  oi  the 
compafs  by  which  he  could  be  approached,  and  thefe 
being  chafed  by  ours,  they  immediately  ran,  making 
fignals  to  others,  that  lay  within  them  ;  fo  that  it  was 
impoflible  to  come  up  with  the  body  of  their  fleet. 

Being  fenfible  of  tne  dangers  that  might  attend  this 
fituation,  the  admiral  wrote  home  for  frefli  order^, 
which  he  received  ;  but  found  them  fo  perplexed, 
that  having  intelligence  of  the  French  fleet's  being  gone 
into  Bred,  he,  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  purfuant  to 
the  refolution  of  a  council  w^war,  returned  to  Tor- 
bay,  from  whence  he  wrote  up  to  court  to  have  his 
lafl:  orders  explained.  In  return  he  was  diredbed  to 
put  to  fea  again,  which  he  did ;  and  notwithftanding 
his  frequent  reprefentations  of  the  inconvenience  of 
having  fuch  large  (hips  expofed  to  the  rough  weather, 
which  uiually  happens  about  the  equinox  *,  he  was 
obliged  to  continue  in  tlie  Soundings  to  the  2d  of 
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September,  when  he  met  with  fiich  a  violent  (lorni» 
that  after  doing  all  that  could  be  done  for  the  prelcr- 
vation  of  the  neer,  it  fuftaincd  confiderable  damage, 
the  Coronation,  a  fccond  rate,  and  the  Harwich,  a 
third  rate,  being  lofl. 

The  whole  nation  were  now  convinced,  that  with 
rcfpcft  to  our  honour  and  intercd  in  this  war,  the 
management  of  affairs  at  (c^  was  chirfly  to  be  re- 
garded i  and  yet,  by  an  unaccountable  feries  of 
wrong  councils,  the  management  of  thefe  affairs  was 
worfc  conducted  than  any  other.  The  abfolute  re- 
duflion  of  Ireland,  and  the  war  in  Flanders,  feemed 
to  occupy  the  kind's  thoughts  entirely  ;  and  the  care 
of  the  navy  was  left  wholly  to  the  board  of  admiralty, 
who,  to  fpcak  in  the  fofted  terms,  did  not  manage  it 
much  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  nation.  There  were, 
befide,  fome  other  things  which  contributed  to  hurc 
our  maritime  proceedings.  A  faction  was  grown  up 
in  the  fleet  againfl  the  admiral,  and  at  the  lame  time 
the  government  entertained  a  great  jealoufy  of  many 
of  the  officers ;  though  to  this  hour  it  remains  a  fe- 
cret,  whether  it  was,  or  was  nor,  well  founded.  The 
truth  appears  to  be,  that  king  James  was  better 
known  to  the  officers  of  the  fleet,  than  to  any  other 
fet  of  men  in  England  •,  moft  of  them  had  fcrved 
under  him  when  lord  high-admiral,  and  many  had 
been  preferred  by  him  ;  which  rendered  it  highly 
probable,  they  might  have  an  efteem  for  his  perlon  : 
but  that  any  of  thefe  officers  intended  to  ad  in  his 
favour,  in  conjunftion  with  a  French  force,  againfl 
their  country,  is  very  unlikely :  efpecially  if  we  con- 
fider  the  unanimity  with  which  they  went  into  the  revo- 
lution, which  had  been  openly  acknowleged,  and 
they  folemnly  thanked  for  it  by  the  convention. 
However  it  was,  this  is  certain,  that  in  parliament, 
at  court,  and  in  the  navy,  nothing  was  heard  of  buc 
jealoufies,  ill  conduit,  and  want  of  fufficient  fupplies 
for  the  fervice  j  a  kind  of  difcourfe  that  lafted  all  the 
winter,  and  which  anfwered  very  bad  purpoles. 
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In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1692,  a  little  before  the 
.king  went  to  Holland,  he  began  to  communicate  his 
intentions,  as  to  the  employment  of  the  fleet,  toad* 
miral  Ruflel,  who,  however,  was  very  far  from  (land- 
ing In'  high  favour :  but  his  character,  as  an  officer, 
and  his  known  (leadinefs  in  revolution-principles,  fup< 
.ported  him;  and  the  king  refolvcd  to  confide  the 
fleet  to  his  care. 

"When  Lewis  XIV.  perceived,  that  it  was  impof- 
fibie  to  fupport  the  war  in  Ireland  any  longer  to  ad- 
vantage, he  came  to  a  refolution  of  employing  the, 
forces  that  were  ftill  left  king  James,  to  ferve  his 
purpofe  another  way.  With  this  view  he  concerted 
with  the  malecontents  in  England,  an  invalion  on  the 
coaft  of  SufTex  •,  and  though  for  this  defign  it  was 
necelTary  to  draw  together  a  great  number  of  tranf- 
ports,  as  well  as  a  very  confiderable  body  of  forces, 
.  yet  he  had  both  in  rcadinefs,  before  it  was  fo  much 
as  fufpedted  here.  In  fhorr,  nothing  was  wanting  to 
the  execution  of  this  defign  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
but  the  arrival  of  count  d*E(lrees's  fquadron  of^  12 
men  of  war,  which  v;as  to  cfcort  the  embarkation; 
while  the  count  de  Tourville  cruized  in  the  channel 
with  the  grand  fleer,  which  was  alfo  ready  to  put  to 
fea,  but  was  detained  by  contrary  winds.  Thingi 
being  in  this  fituation,  king  James  fent  over  fome 
agents  to  give  his  friends  inielligence  of  his  motions; 
and  fome  of  thefe  people,  in  hopes  of  reward,  gave 
the  firft  clear  account  of  the  whole  defign  to  the  go- 
vernment at  home :  upon  which,  order  after  order 
was  fent  to  admiral  Ruflcl  to  haften  out  to  fea,  in 
whatever  condition  the  fleet  might  be  at  this  time. 

King  William,  as  foon  as  he  arrived  in  Holland, 
took  care  to  haften  the  naval  preparations  with  un- 
ufual  diligence  ;  fo  that  the  fleet  was  ready  to  put  to 
fea  much  fooner  thin  had  been  expelled.  As  for  our 
admiral,  he  went  on  board  in  the  beginning  of  May  5 
.  and  obftrving  how  great  advantage  the  French  might 
reap  by  the  divifion  of  our  fleet,  his  firft  care  was  to 
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write  to  court  to  defire,  that  a  certain  place  might  b^ 
fixed  for  their  conjundlion.  In  return  to  this,  he  had 
orders  fent  him  to  cruize  between  Cape  la  Hogue  and 
the  Ifle  of  Wight,  till  the  fquadrons  fliould  join 
with  him,  though  he  had  propofed  the  junflion  (hould 
be  made  off  Beachy-head.  However,  he  obeyed  his 
orders  as  foon  as  he  received  them,  and  plyed  it  down 
through  the  fands,  with  a  very  fcanty  wind,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  many  of  his  officers,  and  all  the  pi- 
lots, who  were  againft  hazarding  fo  great  a  fleet  in  fo 
dangerous  an  attempt ;  and  yet  to  this  bold  (Iroke  of 
tlie  admiral's,  was  owing  all  his  following  fuccefs. 

On  the  nth  day  of  May,  Ruffel  failed  from  Rye 
to  St.  Helen's,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Englifh 
fquadrons  under  Delaval  and  Carter;  and  by  the 
Dutch  fquadrons,  commanded  by  Allemonde,  Cal- 
lembergh,  and  Vandergoes.  He  fet  fail  for  the  coaft 
of  France  on  the  i8th  day  of  May,  with  a  fleet  of 
99  (hips  of  the  line,  bcfide  frigates  and  fire-fhips. 

Next  day,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he 
difcovered  the  enemy,  under  the  count  de  Tourville;, 
and  threw  out  the  fignal  for  the  line  of  battle,  which 
by  eight  o'clock  was  formed  in  good  order,  the 
Dutch  in  the  van,  the  blue  divifion  in  the  rear,  and 
the  red  in  the  center.  The  French  fleet  did  not  ex- 
ceed 62  fliips  of  the  line,  and  as  they  were  to  wind- 
ward, Tourville  might  have  avoided  an  engagement; 
but,  he  had  received  a  pofitive  order  to  fight,  on 
the  fuppofition  that  the  Dutch  and  Englifli  fquadrons 
had  not  joined.  Tourville,  therefore,  bore  down 
along- fide  of  RulTel's  own  (hip,  v/hich  he  engaged 
at  a  very  fmall  diftancfe.  He  fought  him  with  great 
fury  till  one  o'clock,  when  his  rigging  and  faih  be- 
ing confiderably  damaged,  his  (hip,  t!ie  Rifing  Sun, 
that  carried  104  cannon,  was  rowed  out  of  the  line 
in  great  diforder.  Neverthelefs,  the  engagement  con- 
tinued till  three,  when  the  fleets  were  parted  by  a 
thick  fog.  When  this  abated,  the  enemy  were  dc- 
fcfied  flying  to  the  northward  j  and  Ruficl  made  the 
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fignal  for  chafing.  Part  of  the  blue  fquadron  came 
up  with  the  enemy  about  eight  in  the  evening,  and 
engaged  them  half  an  hour,  during  which  admiral 
Carter  was  mortally  wounded.  At  length,  the  French 
bore  away  for  Conquet-Road,  having  loft  four  (hips 
in  this  day's  adion.  Next  day,  about  eight  in  the 
morning,  they  were  difcovered  crowding  away  to  the 
weftward,  and  the  combined  fleets  chafed  with  all 
the  fail  tliey  could  carry,  until  Ruflel's  foretop-mall 
came  by  the  board.  Though  he  was  retarded  by 
this  accident,  they  ftill  continued  the  purfuit,  and 
he  anchored  near  Cape  la  Hogue.  On  the  2  2d  of 
the  month,  about  feven  in  the  morning,  part  of  the 
French  fleet  was  perceived  near  the  Race  of  Alder- 
ney,  fome  at  anchor,  and  fome  driving  to  the  eaft- 
ward  with  the  tide  of  flood.  He,  and  the  fhips 
peareft  him,  immediately  flipt  their  cables  and  chafed. 
The  Rifing-Sun,  having  loft  her  mafts,  ran  afhore 
near  Cherbourg,  where  (he  was  burned  by  Sir  Ralph 
Pelaval,  together  with  the  Admirable,  another  firft 
rate,  and  the  Conquerant  of  eighty  guns.  Eighteen 
other  fhips  of  their  fleet  ran  into  La  Hogue,  where 
they  were  attacked  by  Sir  George  Rooke,  who  de- 
stroyed them,  and  a  great  number  of  traniports  load- 
ed with  ammunition,  in  the  midft  of  a  terrible  fire 
from  the  enemy,  and  in  fight  of  the  Irilh  camp.  Sir 
John  Aftiby,  with  his  own  fquadron  and  fome  Dutch 
ihips,  purfued  the  reft  of  the  French  fleet,  which 
ffcaped  through  the  Race  of  Alderney,  by  fuch  a 
dangerous  pafl^ge  as  the  Englifli  could  not  attempt, 
without  expofing  their  fliipsfo  the  moft  imminent 
hazard. 

This  was  a  very  mortifying  defeat  to  the  French 
king,  who  had  been  fo  long  flattered  with  an  unin- 
terrupted feries  of  victories :  and  reduced  James  to 
the  loweft  ebb  of  defpondence,  as  it  fruftrated  the 
whole  fchemp  of  his  embarkation,  and  overwhelmed 
his  friends  in  England  with  grief  and  defpair.  Some 
hiftgriaps  allege,   that  Ruflel  did  not  improve  his 
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vidory  with  all  advantages  that  might  have  been  ob- 
tained before  the  enemy  recovered  of  their  confter- 
nation.  But  this  is  a  malicious  imputation  ',  ,and  a 
very  ungrateful  return  for  his  manifold  fervices  to 
the  nation.  He  afted  in  this  whole  expedition  with 
the  genuine  fpirit  of  a  Britifh  admiral :  and,  in  a 
word,  obtained  fuch  a  decifive  victory,  that  during 
the  remaining  part  of  the  war,  the  French  would  not 
hazard  another  battle  by  fea  with  the  Englifh. 

Ruflel  having  ordered  Sir  John  Alhby,  and  the 
Dutch  admiral  Callembergh,  to  fleer  toward  Havre 
de  Grace,  and  endeavour  to  deftroy  the  remainder  of 
the  French  fleet,  failed  back  to  St.  Helen's,  that  the 
damaged  fliips  might  be  refitted,  and  the  fleet  fur- 
niftied  with  frefh  ilipplies  of  provifion  and  ammuni- 
tion :  but,  his  principal  motive  was  to  take  on  board 
a  number  of  troops  provided  for  a  defcent  upon 
France,  which  had  been  projected  by  England  and 
Holland,  with  a  view  tp  alarm  and  diftradt  the  ene- 
my in  their  own  dominions.  In  the  latter  end  of  July, 
7000  men,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Leinfter, 
•embarked  on  board  of  transports,  to  be  landed  at  St. 
M aloe's,  Breft,  or  Rochfort  -,  and  the  nation  conceived 
ihe  moll  fanguine  hopes  of  this  expedition.  A 
council  of  war,  confilling  of  land  and  Tea-officers, 
being  held  on  board  the  Breda,  to  deliberate  upon 
thefcheme  of  the  miniftry,  the  members  unanimoufly 
agreed,  that  the  feafbn  was  too  far  advanced  to  put 
it  in  execution. 

Nothing  could  be  more  inglorious  for  the  Englifh 
than  their  operations  by  fea  in  the  courfe  of  the  fum- 
mer  1 693.  The  king  had  ordered  the  admirals  to 
,ufe  all  polTible  dilpatch  in  equipping  the  fleets,  that 
they  might  block  up  the  enemy  in  their  own  ports, 
and  protect  the  commerce,  which  had  fufftrtrd  fe- 
verely  from  the  French  privateers.  They  were, 
however,  fo  dilatory  in  their  proceedings,  that  the 
fquadrons  of  the  enemy  failed  from  their  Iiarbours 
before  the  Englifli  fleet  could  put  to  fea.    About 
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^he  middle  of  May  it  was  aflembled  at  St.  Helen's, 
;|nd  took  on  board  five  regiments,  intended  for  a  de- 
fcent  on  Breft ;  but  this  enterprize  was  never  attempt- 
ed. When  the  Englifli  and  Putch  fqi^adrons  joined, 
fo  as  to  form  a  very  numerous  f)eec,  the  public  ex- 
pedled  they  would  undertake  fome  expedition  of  im- 
portance ;  but  the  admirals  weredividedm  theiropinion, 
nor  did  their  orders  warrant  (heir  executing  any  Icheme 
qf  confequence.  Killigrew  an^  Delaval  did  not  efcape 
the  fufpicipn  of  being  difaffcdted  to  the  fervice ;  and 
France  was  faid  to  have  maintained  a  fecret  corre- 
fpondence  ^ith  the  malecont^nts  in  England.  Lewi^ 
had  made  furprifing  efforts  to  repair  the  damage 
which  his  navy  had  fuftained.  He  had  purchafed 
feveral  large  vefTels,  and  converted  them  into  (hips 
of  war ;  he  had  l^id  an  embargo  on  all  the  fhipping 
of  his  kingdom,  until  his  fquadrons  were  manned : 
he  had  made  a  grand  naval  promotion,  to  encourage 
the  ofHcers  and  Teamen ;  and  this  expedient  produced 
a  wonderful  fpirit  of  activity  and  emulation.  In  the 
month  of  May  his  fleet  failed  to  the  Mediterranean, 
in  three  fquadrons,  confifting  of  7 1  capital  fhips,  be- 
fide  bomb-ketches,  |ire-ftiips,  and  tenders. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  Englilh  and  Dutch 
fleets  failed  down  the  channel.  On  the  6ih,  Sir  George 
Kooke  was  detached  to  the  Streights,  with  a  fqua- 
dron  of  23  (hips,  as  convoy  to  the  Mediterranean  trade. 
The  great  fleet  returned  to  Torbay,  while  he  purfued 
his  voyage,  having  under  his  protection  about  400 
merchant  ihips  belonging  to  England,  Holland,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Hamburgh,  and  Flanders.  On  the 
1 6th,  his  fcouts  difcovered  part  of  the  Frenc^l  fleet 
vnder  Cape  St.  Vincent :  next  day  their  whole  navy 
appeared,  to  the  amount  of  80  fail.  Rooke  avoided 
engaging  them,  which  he  thought  could  only  tend 
to  their  ruin ;  he  direfted  the  velTels  neareft  land  to 
put  into  the  firft  Spanifli  ports,  while  he  fVood  off 
with  the  remainder  j  however  a  great  number  fell  into 
the  enemy's  hands.    The  value  of  the  lofs  fuftained 
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€n  this  occ«f:'jn  amounted  to  one  million  fterling. 
Mean  while  Rooke  (lood  off  with  a  frelh  gale,  and 
on  the  19th  fent  home  the  Lark  (hip  of  war,  with 
the  news  of  his  misfortune ;  then  he  bore  away  for 
the  Madeiras,  where*having  taken  in  wood  and  water, 
he  fct  fail  for  Ireland  •,  and  in  purfuance  of  orders, 
he  joined  the  great  fleet  then  cruifing  in  the  chops 
of  the  channel.  On  the  25th  day  of  Auguft,  they 
returned  to  St.  H€lcn's,  and  the  four  regiments  were 
landed. 

The  French  admirals,  inftead  of  purfuing  Rookc 
to  Madeira,  made  an  unfucccfsful  attempt  upon  Ca- 
diz, and  bombarded  Gibraltar,  where  the  merchanrs 
funJc  their  fhips,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  thi 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Then  they  failed  along  the 
coaft  of  Spain,  deftroyed  fome  Engliih  and  Dutch 
veflels  at  Malaga,  Alicant,  and  other  places ;  and 
returned  in  triumph  to  Toulon.  About  this  j^riod. 
Sir  Francis  Wheeler  returned  to  England  with  his 
fquadron,  from  an  unfortunate  expedition  in  the  Weft 
Indies.  In  conjunftion  with  colonel  Codrington,  go- 
vernor of  the  Leeward  iflands,  he  made  unfuccefstul 
attempts  upon  the  iflands  of  Martinique  and  Domi- 
nique. Then  he  failed  to  Bofl:on  in  New  England, 
with  a  view  to  concert  an  expedition  againft  Quebec, 
which  was  judged  imprafticable.  He  afterward  fteer- 
td  for  Placentia  in  Newfoundland,  which  he  v/oti:i 
have  attacked  without  hefitation ;  but  the  defign  vva<i 
rejedted  by  a  majority  of  voices  in  the  council  of  wa.. 
Thus  difappointed,  he  fet  fail  for  England ;  and 
arrived  at  Portfmouth  in  a  very  In atcercd  condition. 

In  November  another  effort  was  made  to  annoy  the 
enemy.  Commodore  Bcnbow  failed  v;ith  a  f.]uadi<»ii 
of  1 2  capital  fliips,  four  bomb-ketches,  and  ten  bri- 
gantines,  to  the  coaft  of  St.  Malo  j  and  anchoring 
Within  half  a  mile  of  the  town,  cannonaded  and 
bombarded  it  for  three  days  fuccellively.  Theji  t'acy 
knded  on  an  ifland,  where  they  burnt  a  convcnr. 
^a  the   19th,  they  took  the  advant-igc  of  a  d^rl^ 
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night,  a  frefh  gale,  and  a  (Irong  tide,  to  fend  in  a 
fire-fhip,  of  a  particular  contrivance,  ftiled  the  In- 
fernal, in  order  to  burn  the  town ;  but,  (he  ftruck 
upon  a  rock  before  (he  arrived  at  the  place,  and  the 
i^ngineer  was  obliged  to  fet  her  on  (ire,  and  retreat 
She  continued  burning  for  fome  time,  and  at  laft 
blew  up,  with  fuch  an  explofion  as  (hook  the  whole 
town  like  an  earthquake,  unroofed  300  houfes,  and 
broke  all  the  glafs  and  earthen  ware  for  three  leagues 
round.  A  capftan,  that  weighed  200  pounds,  was 
tranfported  into  the  place,  and  falling  upon  a  houfe, 
levelled  it  to  the  ground  *,  the  greatefl;  part  of  the  wall 
toward  the  fea  tumbled  down  -,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  overwhelmed  with  condernation :  fo  that  a  fmall 
number  of  troops  might  have  taken  poHfedion  with- 
out refiftance  i  but  there  was  not  a  foldier  on  board. 
Neverthelefs,  the  Tailors  did  confiderable  damage  to 
the  town  of  St.  Malo,  which  had  been  a  neft  of  pri- 
vateers that  infefted  the  Engli(h  commerce.  Though 
this  attempt  was  executed  with  great  fpirit,  and  fome 
fuccefs,  the  clamours  of  the  people  became  louder 
and  louder.  But  if  the  £ngli(h  were  difcontented, 
the  French  were  miferable,  in  fpite  of  all  their  vic- 
tories. That  kingdom  laboured  under  a  dreadful 
famine,  occafiooed  partly  from  unfavourable  feafons, 
and  partly  from  the  war,  which  had  not  left  hands 
fu(iicient  to  cultivate  the  ground.  Notwithftanding 
all  the  diligence  and  providence  of  their  miniftry,  in 
bringing  fupplies  of  corn  from  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, their  care  in  regulating  the  price,  and  furnilh- 
ing  the  markets,  their  liberal  contributions  for  j^e 
relief  of  the  indigent  i  multitudes  peri(hed  of  yri^U 
.and  the  whole  kingdom  was  reduced  to  poverty  and 
diftrefs.  Lewis  pined  in  the  midfl:  of  his  fuccefs. 
He  faw  his  fubjedts  exhaufted  by  a  ruinous  war,  in 
which  they  had  been  involved  by  his  ambition.  He 
tampered  with  the  allies  apart,  in  hope  of  dividine^ 
and  detaching  them  from  the  grand  confederacy  :  lie 
folicited  the  northern  crowns  to  engage  as  mediators 
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for  a  general  peace.  A  memorial  was  aflually  pre- 
fented  by  the  Danidi  miniftcr  to  king  William,  by  K 
which  it  appears,  that  the  French  king  would  have 
been  contented  to  purchafe  a  peace  with  fome  conH- 
derable  conceflions.  But  the  terms  were  rejected  by 
the  king  of  England,  whofe  ambition  and  revenge 
were  not  yet  gratiBed  \  and  whofe  fubjedls,  though 
heavy  laden,  could  fliU  bear  additional  burdens. 

King  William  having  received  intelligence  of  the 
defign  of  the  French  upon  Barcelona,  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  junftion  of  the  Breft  and  Toulon  fqua- 
drons,  by  fending  RufTel  to  fea  as  early  as  the  fleet 
could  be  in  a  condition  to  fail :  but  before  he  arrived 
at  Portfmouth,  the  Breft  fquadron  had  quitted  that 
harbour.  And  a  body  of  land-forces,  intended  for  a 
dcfcent  upon  the  coaft  of  France,  under  the  command 
of  general  ToUemache,  failed  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1694,  but  eflfefted  nothing,  and  loft  their  general. 

After  this  unfortunate  attempt,  lord  Berkeley, 
with  the  advice  of  a  council  of  war,  failed  back  for 
England ;  and  at  St.  Helen's  received  orders  from 
the  queen  to  call  a  council,  and  deliberate  in  what 
manner  the  (hips  and  forces  might  be  beft  employed. 
They  agreed  to  make  fome  attempt  upon  the  coaft 
of  Normandy.  With  this  view  they  fet  fall  on  the 
5th  day  of  July.  They  bombarded  Dieppe,  and  Havre 
de  Grace;  and  harafled  the  French  troops,  who 
marched  after  them  along-lhore.  1  hey  alarmed  the 
whole  coaft,  and  filled  every  town  with  fuch  confter- 
nation,  that  they  would  have  been  abandoned  by  the 
inhabitants,  had  not  they  been  detained  by  military 
force. 

During  thefe  trahfaflions,  admiral  Ruflel  with  the 
grand  fleet  failed  for  the  Mediterranean  j  and  being 
joined  by  rear-admiral  Neville  from  Cadiz,  together 
with  Callembergh  and  Evcrtzen,  he  fteered  toward 
Barcelona,  which  was  befieged  by  the  French  fleet 
i»nd  army.  At  his  approach,  Tourvillc  retired  with 
precipitation  into  the  harbour  ofToulon  ;  andNoailles 
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{abandoned  his  enterprize.  The  Spani(h  affairs  were 
in  fuch  a  deplorable  condition,  that  without  this 
timely  afliftancc,  the  kingdom  muft  have  been  un- 
done. While  he  continued  in  the  Mediterranean, 
the  French  admiral  durft  not  venture  to  appear  at 
&a ;  and  all  his  projeAs  were  difconcerted.  After 
having  afferted  the  honour  of  the  Britiih  flag  in  thofe 
feas  during  the  whole  fummer,  he  failed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  November  to  Cadiz,  where,  by  an 
exprefs  order  of  the  king,  he  paifed  the  winter; 
during  which  he  took  fuch  precautions  for  prevent- 
ing Tourville  from  pafling  the  Streights,  that  he  did 
not  think  proper  to  rifque  the  paffage. 

While  admiral  Ruflei  afferted  the  Britiih  dominion 
in  the  Mediterranean-fea,  the  French  coafts  were 
again  infulted  in  the  channel  by  a  feparate  fleet,  un- 
der the  command  of  lord  Berkeley,  of  Straton,  affifl- 
cd  by  the  Dutch  admiral  Allemonde.  On  the  fourth 
day  of  July,  1695,  they  anchored  before  St.  Malos, 
which  they  bombarded  from  nine  ketches  covered  by 
fome  frigates,  which  fuftained  more  damage  than 
was  done  to  the  enemy.  On  the  6th,  Granville  un- 
derwent the  fame  fate  *,  and  then  the  fleet  returned 
to  Portfmouth.  The  bomb-vtfTels  being  refitted,  the 
fleet  failed  round  to  the  Downs,  where  400  foldiers 
were  embarked  for  an  attempt  upon  Dunkirk,  under 
the  direfticn  of  Meefters,  the  famous  Dutch  engi- 
neer :  but  to  no  effeft,  owing  to  the  ill  underfland- 
ing  between  the  Dutch  engineer  and  the  Englifh 
officers. 

A  fquadron  had  been  fent  to  the  Wefl  Indies,  un- 
der the  joint  command  of  captain  Robert  Wilmot 
;vnd  colonel  Lilingllon,  with  1 200  land-forces.  They 
had  inftructions  to  co-operate  with  the  Spaniards  in 
Hifpanicla,  againft  the  French  fettlements  on  that 
ifland,  and  to  deflroy  their  lifheries  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  in  their  return.  They  were  accord- 
ingly joined  by  1700  Spaniards,  raifed  by  the  pre- 
fidcnt  of  St.  Domingo  i  but,  inftead  of  proceeding 
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iagainiV  Pctic-Guavas,  according  to  the  direftions 
they  had  received,  Wilmot  took  pofleflion  of  Fort- 
Francois,  and  plundered  the  country  for  his  own  pri- 
vate advantage,  notwithftanding  the  remonftrances  of 
Lilingfton. 

Notwithftanding  the  great  efforts  the  nation  had 
made  to  maintain  fuch  a  number  of  different  fqua- 
drons  for  the  protedtion  of  commerce,  as  well  as  to 
annoy  the  enemy,  the  trade  fuffcrcd  feverely  from 
the  French  privateers,  which  fwarmed  in  both  chan- 
nels, and  made  prize  of  many  rich  veflels.  The 
marquis  of  Carmaerthen  being  ftationed  with  a  fqua- 
dron  off  the  Scilly  iflands,  miftook  a  fleet  of  mer- 
chant-fhips  for  the  Breft  fleet,  and  retired  with  pre- 
cipitation to  Milford-Haven.  In  confequence  of  this 
retreat,  the  privateers  took  a  good  number  of  fhips 
from  Barbadoes,  and  five  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  va- 
lued at  a  miHion  fterling.  The  merchants  renewed 
their  clamour  againft  the  commifTioners  of  the  admi- 
ralty, who  produced  their  orders  and  inftruftions  in 
their  own  defence.  The  marquis  of  Carmaerthen 
had  been  guilty  of  a  flagrant  mifcondudt  on  this  oc- 
cafion ;  but  the  chief  fource  of  thofe  national  cala- 
mities was  the  circumftantial  intelligence  tranfmitted 
to  France  from  time  to  time,  by  the  malcontents  of 
England :  for,  they  were  adtuated  by  a  fcandalous 
principle,  which  they  ftill  retain,  namely,  that  of  re- 
joicing in  the  diftrcfs  of  their  country. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1696,  the  nation  was 
again  alarmed  with  the  report  of  an  invafion.  It  was 
known  that  the  French  were  fitting  out  a  ftrong  fqua- 
dron  at  Brefl  *,  and  for  what  fervicc,  the  intelligence 
our  fecretaries  had,  could  not  inform  them.  Sir 
Cloudefley  Shovel,  therefore,  was  fent  with  a  confi- 
dcrable  force  to  block  them  up,  which  however  the 
French  avoided ;  and  it  was  then  given  out  at  home, 
that  our  vigilance  had  difappointed  the  defigns  of  the 
enemy.  In  this  we  only  deceived  ourfelves  ;  for  our 
merchants  quickly  came  at  the  knowlege  of  the  true 
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fcheme,  which  was  the  fending  a  (Irong  fquadron  into 
the  Weft  Indies,  to  attack  Tome  of  the  SpaniQi  plan- 
tations in  thofe  parts.  The  Sieur  Pointis  was  the 
perfon  who  formed  the  plan  of  this  undertaking,  and 
who  had  been  no  lefs  than  three  years  in  bringing  it 
to  bear. 

The  Spaniards  were  not  a  little  inflamed  by  the 
fuccefs  of  Pointis  in  America,  where  he  took  Cartha- 
gene,  in  which  he  found  a  booty  amounting  to  eight 
millions  of  crowns.  Having  ruined  the  fortifications 
of  the  place,  and  received  advice  that  an  Englifh 
fquadron,  under  admiral  Nevil,  had  arrived  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  with  a  deflgn  to  attack  him  in  his  re- 
turn, he  bore  away  for  the  ftreights  of  Bahama.  On 
the  2 2d  day  of  May,  he  fell  in  with  the  Englifh  fleet, 
and  one  of  his  fly- boats  was  taken ;  but,  fuch  was 
his  dexterity,  or  good  fortune,  that  he  efcaped,  after 
having  been  purfued  five  days.  After  fonie  other  dis- 
appointments, Neville  failed  through  the  gulph  of 
Florida  to  Virginia,  where  he  died  of  chagrin ;  and  the 
command  of  the  fleet  devolved  to  captain  Dilkes, 
who  arrived  in  England  on  the  24th  day  of  October, 
with  a  (battered  fquadron  half  manned,  to  the  un- 
fpeakable  mortification  of  the  people ;  who  flattered 
tnemfelves  with  the  hopes  of  wealth  anc^  glory  from 
this  expedition.  Certain  it  is,  the  fervice  was  greatly 
obftrudkd  by  the  fa6lion  among  the  ofHcers,  which 
with  refpeft  to  the  nation  had  all  the  effefts  of  trea- 
chery and  mifcondu61:. 

Our  limits  will  not  admit  our  entering  into  the 
detail  of  any  naval  tranfaftions  but  thofe  which  either 
in  themfelves  or  in  their  confequences  were  of  im- 
portance :  and  by  this  time  the  commerce  and  mari- 
time ftrength  of  the  kingdom,  were  fo  far  advanced, 
as  to  render  our  tranfadions  at  fea  very  numerous  and 
of  great  influence  to  our  proceedings  by  land.  On 
fo  precarious  an  element,  many  fleets  are  fitted  out 
which  return  without  effefbing  any  thing ;  many  fuch 
we  muft  occafionally  overlook,  that  we  may  not  omit 
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6t\icn  that  merit  fpecial  notice.  Peace  was  conclude 
ed  between  England,  Spain,  and  Holland,  on  the 
one  fide,  and  the  crown  of  France  on  the  other,  at 
Ryfwick,  on  September  loth,  16^7,  by  which  the 
French  king  acknowleged  king  William's  title,  and, 
as  the  French  hillorians  fay,  gave  up  more  towns 
than  the  confederates  could  have  taken  in  twenty 
years :  but  this  was  not  from  any  principle  either  of 
juftice  or  moderation,  but  with  views  of  quite  another 
fort,  as  was  forefeen  then,  and  in  the  ipace  of  a  few 
years  fully  appeared. 

We  have  now  brought  this  long  war  to  a  conclu- 
fion,  and  it  is  but  juft  that  we  fhould  offer  the  reader 
fome  reflections  on  the  confeauences  of  it,  to  the  na- 
val power  and  commerce  or  England.  Firft  then, 
with  refpoSt  to  our  navy,  we  have  feen  that  the  war 
opened  with  a  very  bad  profpeCt  i  for  though  we  had 
an  excellent  fleet,  a  vaft  number  of  able  feameh,  and, 
perhaps,  as  good  oflicers  as  any  in  the  world,  yet  the 
French  got  earlier  to  fea  than  we  did,  appeared  with 
a  greater  force,  and  managed  it  better,  though  we 
aCted  then  in  conjunction  with  Holland,  and  accord- 
ing  to  the  general  rule  of  political  reafoning,  ought 
to  have  had  it  in  our  power  to  have  driven  the  French 
out  of  the  lea. 

All  this  proceeded  from  the  fudden  change  in  our 
government,  which,  perhaps,  left  many  of  our  of- 
ficers difaffeCted,  and  many  more  without  having  any 
proper  degree  of  credit  at  court.  Want  of  confi- 
dence between  the  adminiftration  and  the  comman- 
ders of  our  fleets,  is  always  deftruftive  to  our  mari- 
time power ;  and  therefore,  inflead  of  wondering  that 
things  went  on  fo  ill,  we  may  with  more  juftice  be 
furprifed,  that  they  went  no  worfe.  Our  party- 
divifions  not  only  enervated  our  own  ftrength,  but 
created  fuch  jealoufies  between  us  and  the  Dutch,  as 
blafted  the  fruits  that  muft  have  been  otherwife  pro- 
duced by  this  clofe  and  fortunate  union  of  the  mari- 
time powers. 
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But  when  once  the  government  was  thorough!/ 
fettled,  and  we  a^cd  cordially  in  conjunction  with 
the  States,  it  foon  became  evident,  that  we  were  much 
more  than  a  match  for  France  at  Tea :  and  on  the 
whole,  the  French  fofTcred  much  more  in  their  ma- 
litimc  power  than  we  :  confequently,  if  we  cortfider 
the  fituation  of  both  nations,  the  eafe  with  which  it 
W3S  in  our  power  to  repar  our  lofles,  and  the  almoft 
infuperable  difficulties  the  French  had  to  druggie 
with  in  this  refped,  we  mud;  conclude,  that  not  only 
they,  but  the  whole  world  had  full  evidence  from 
thence,  of  their  being  no  way  able  to  druggie  againfl: 
the  Dutch  and  us  in  a  maritime  war.  To  make  this 
ilill  more  apparent,  king  William,  in  his  fpeech  to 
both  houfes  of  parliament,  at  the  conclution  of  the 
war,  aflerted  our  naval  force  to  be  near  double  what 
it  was  at  his  accelTion. 

It  will  now  be  neceflfary  to  take  a  retrofpeftivc  view 
of  Ibme  pad  adairs,  in  order  to  preferve  a  connexion 
with  others  to  come.     I'he  revolutbn  brought  back 
to  Scotland  feveral  worthy  patriots,  whom  the  jea- 
loufy  of  former  reip;ns  had  driven  into  other  countries. 
Thefc,  from  the  time  of  their  return,  thought  of  no- 
thing fo  much  as  the  putting  of  the  trade  of  Scot- 
land, which  had  been  hitherto  in  a  manner  totally 
neglefled,  on  a  proper  footing.    With  this  view  they 
procured,  in  1693,  an  adi:  of  the  Scots  parliament, 
for  the  encouragement  of  foreign  commerce ;  and  in 
confequence  of  that  law,  another  in   1695,  for  fet- 
ting  up  an  Ead  India  company.  When  this  was  done, 
it  was  found  reqnifite  to  take  in  fubfcriptions :  and, 
iis  it  was  hot  eafy  to  find  money  enough  in  Scotland, 
for  tl-.e  carrying  on  fo  expenfive  a  dcfign,  the  com- 
pany's agents  endeavoured  to  procure  fubfcriptions 
.  abroad,  particularly  at  London,  Hamburgh,  and  Am- 
•  ilcrciam,    in  which  thiy   were   certainly   fufficiently 
I'upporteH  both  by  the  royal  and  Icgiflative  authority. 
l>ut  this  fchcme,  as  might  be  foreleen,  gave  greac 
umbrage  to  the  Ead  India  companies  in  England  and 
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Holland,  and  they  took  the  beft  mcafures  they  could 
to  hinder  the  fucccl's  of  thefe  applications.  This, 
however,  had  fome  very  untoward  conftrquenccs,  fincc 
thefe  companies  could  cffcdb  nothing  but  by  the  in- 
terpofition  of  their  refpedtive  governments  j  and  by 
this  means  his  m^efty's  name,  as  king  of  England 
and  ftadtholder  ot  Holland,  came  to  be  made  ule  of, 
to  thwart  thefe  defigns  which  aftually  had  his  fantilion 
as  king  of  Scotland 

In  tne  cnfuing  frlTion  of  parliament  in  1698,  the 
government  found  itfelf  not  a  little  embarradcd  with 
the  affairs  of  the  Englilh  Eaft  India  company.  A 
fcheme  had  been  offered  for  eredting  a  new  company, 
which  was  to  advance  two  millions  for  the  public  fer- 
vice  at  eight  per  cent,  and  were  to  carry  on  this  trade 
by  a  joint  flock.  To  make  way  for  this,  it  was  pro- 
pofed  to  diflblve  the  old  company.  The  pretence  for 
diflblving  it,  was  a  claufe  in  tnat  very  charter,  re- 
ferving  luch  a  power  to  the  crown.  But  as  it  was  not 
fo  much  as  aflcrted,  that  fmce  the  crrantino;  this 
new  charter,  they  had  done  any  thing  tliat  ought  to 
fubjeft  them  to  a  diffolution,  by  moderate  and  im- 
partial people,  who  knew  nothing  of  flock-jobbing, 
this  was  thought  not  a  little  hard. 

The  Eaft  India  company  in  Scotland,  finding  their 
defigns  fo  vigoroufly  oppofed,  and  having,  as  they 
conceived,  very  large  powers  vefted  in  them  by  the 
late  adb  of  parliament,  refolved  to  turn  their  endea- 
vours another  way  for  the  prefent,  and  to  attempt 
the  fettlement  of  a  color/  in  America,  on  the  Ifth- 
mus  of  Darien.  This  is  that  narrow  track  of  coun- 
try which  unites  the  two  continents*  of  North  and 
South  America,  and  confequently  mufl:  be  very  ad- 
vantageoufly  feated  for  commerce.  As  the  inhabi- 
tants had  never  been  conquered  by  the  Spaniards, 
and,  as  the  new  colony  fent  thither,  aiStually  purchaf- 
cd  their  lands  from  the  native  proprietors,  and  Icttled 
there  by  confent,  it  was  apprehended,  that  the  Spa- 
niards had  no  right  to  difpute  the  eftabli(hment ;  and 
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that  if  they  did,  the  planters  might  defend  themfelves 
without  involving  the  nation  in  a  war.  But  it  was 
foon  found,  that  great  miftakes  had  been  made  in 
relation  to  the  coniequences  expefted  from  it.  For 
the  Spaniards  not  only  confidered  it  as  an  invafion  on 
their  rights,  and  began  to  take  our  (hips  upon  it; 

.but  the  Englilh  alfo  grew  very  uneafy,  and  made 
warm  reprelentations  to  his  majefty  on  this  fubjedl : 
this  produced  private  orders  to  the  governors  of 
Jamaica,    and  other  neighbouring  plantations,    not 

.  only  to  avoid  all  commerce  with  the  Scots  at  Darien, 
but  even  to  deny  them  provifions.  As  it  was  fore- 
feen  that  thefe  meafures  would  naturally  occafion  great 
difturb.inces  in  that  part  of  the  world,  it  was  found 
requilite  to  fend  a  fquadron  thither,  under  admiral 
Benbow,  to  prote6t  our  trade,  to  awe  the  Spaniards, 
and  to  hinder  the  increafe  of  pirates,  which  had  been 
very  great  ever  fince  the  conclufion  of  the  peace ;  oc- 

.  cafioned  chiefly  by  the  multitude  of  privateers  that 
were  then  thrown  out  of  employment. 

In  Scotland  difputes  ran  very  high  on  the  ruin  of  the 

,  Darien  colony.  Things  were  printed  on  both  fides 
on  purpofe  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
many  thought  that  it  would  at  laft  have  created  a 
breach  between  the  two  nations.     The  coldnefs  of 

'.  the  king's  temper  prevented  this ;  he  could  not  either 

.  be  heated  by  the  Englifh  reprefentations,  or  blown 

.  into  a  paflion  by  the  hafty  refolutions  of  the  Scots 
parliament.  His  moderation  toward  each  of  them, 
if  it  did  not  bring  them  both  to  a  good  temper,  which 

.  was  indeed  never  effe(5led  in  his  reign,  yet  it  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  keep  the  wileft  people  in  Eng- 

.  land  and  in  Scotland,  firm  to  his  government,  while 
in  the  mean  time  many  unforefeen  accidents  brought 
about  the  ruin  of  the  Scots  company ;  fo  that  the 
ends  of  their  Englifh  adverfaries  were  anfwered,  with- 
out therr  having  recourfe  to  any  harfh  means. 

The  death  of  the  king  of  Spain  now  changed  all 
the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  forced  us,   who  had  fo 
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lately  jnade  a  very  neceflary  peace,  upon  a  new,  ex-  , 
penfive,  and  dangerous  war.  It  is  certain  that  the 
king  did  all  he  could  to  avoid  it ;  and  that  this  was 
the  great,  if  not  tHe  fole  foundation  of  the  two  fa- 
mous partition-treaties,  which  were  fo  much  exclaim- 
ed againft  by  thofe  whofe  fteady  oppofition  to  a  war, 
had  hrll  brought  the  king  and  his  miniflry  to  think 
of  them. 

When  the  refolution  was  once  taken  to  have  re- 
courfe  again  to  arms,  in  order  to  preferve  the  balance 
of  power,  the  firft  care  was  for  the  fleet,  which  his  . 
majefty  refolved  fhould  be  much  fuperior  to  that  of 
the  enemy.  Preparatory  to  this  was  the  new  com- 
miffion  of  the  admiralty  in  the  fpring  of  the  year 
1701,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  a  man  univerfally  beloved  and  efteemed. 

The  command  of  the  fleet  was  very  judicioufly  be- 
llowed upon  Sir  George  Rooke,  who,  on  the  2d  of 
July,  went  on  board  the  Triumph  in  the  Downs» 
where  he  hoi  fled  the  {lag.  He  foon  after  failed  to 
Spithead,  where  he  was  fpeedily  joined  by  the  reft  of 
the  fleet,  confifting  of  48  Ihips  of  the  line,  befide 
frigates,  firci-fiiips,  and  fmall  veffels.  He  had  under 
him  fome  of  the  greatefl:  feamen  of  the  age,  viz.  Sir 
Cloudefley  Shovel,  Sir  Thomas  Hopfon,  John  Ben- 
bow,  Efq;  and  Sir  John  Munden :  he  was  not  long 
after  reinforced  by  15  Dutch  men  of  war  of  the  line, 
befide  frigates  and  fmall  veflels,  under  the  command 
of  lieutenant-admiral  Allemonde,  vice-admiral  Van- 
dergoes,  and  rear-admiral  Waeflfenaar. 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  Auguft  he  failed"  from. 
Torbay,  and  the  fecond  of  September  he  detached 
vice-admiral  Benbow  with  a  ftout  fquadron  for  the 
Weft  Indies  i  and  as  this  was  the  principal  bufinefs 
of  the  fleer,  and  indeed  a  thing  in  itfelf  of  the  higheft 
importance,  the  admiral  detached  a  ftrong  (quadron 
of  Englilh  fhips  under  the  command  of  Sir  John 
Munden,  and  ten  fail  of  Dutch  men  of  war,  befide 
frigates,  under  rear-admiral  Waeflcnaar,   to  fee  the 
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Weft  India  fquadron  well  into  the  fea.  The  French 
expected  that  this  fleet  would  haveadlually  proceeded 
to  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  it  was  to  confirm  them  in 
this  belief,  we  had  demanded  the  free  ufeof  theSpanilh 
harbours :  but  this  was  only  to  conceal  things,  and 
to  gain  an  opportunity  of  fending  a  fquadron  early  to 
the  Weft  Indies,  without  putting  it  in  the  power  of 
the  French  to  procure  any  exadt  account  of  its 
flrength:  the  admiral,  after  performing  this,  cruifed 
according  to  his  inllrudions  for  fome  time,  and  then 
returned  with  thelargeft  (hips  into  the  Downs. 

After  this  fleet  was  fent  to  fea,  his  majefty,  on  the 
1 8th  of  January,  thought  proper  to  revoke  his  letters 
patent  to  the  commiflfioners  of  the  admiralty,  and  to 
appoint  Thomas  carl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery, 
lord  high  admiral  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  of 
the  foreign  plantations.  The  defign  of  this  promo- 
tion was,  to  be  rid  of  the  difadvantages  attending  a 
board  :  and  this  end  it  anfwered  perfectly. 

The  war  was  now  the  great  objedl  of  attention,  as 
well  here  as  in  France,  though  hitherto  it  was  not  de- 
clared -,  and  negotiations  were  ftill  carried  on  in  Hol- 
land, as  if  both  parties  had  inclined  to  an  amicable 
determination  of  thefe  differences;  which  was,  in 
reality,  the  intention  of  neither.  In  the  midft  of  our 
preparations,  however,  care  was  taken  of  a  point  which 
nearly  concerned  trade,  and  that  was  uniting  the  two 
Fad  India  companies  •,  which  was  done  under  an  ad 
of  arbitration  :  and  this  agreement  was  the  foundation 
of  that  company  which  has  fubfifted  with  fo  great 
credit  to  themfelvcs,  and  benefit  to  the  nation,  ever 
fince. 

King  William's  extraordinary  attention  to  bufinefs 
is  thought  to  havehaftened  his  death,  which  happen- 
ed on  the  8th  of  March,  1701-2,  about  eight  in  the 
mornincr.  He  died,  as  he  lived,  with  great  fteadinefs 
of  mind  ;  and  ftiewed  himfelf  in  his  laft  moments,  as 
much  a  hero  as  he  had  ever  done  in  the  field.  Never 
iany  prince  better  underftood  the  general  intereft  of 
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Europe,  or  purfued  it  with  greater  firmncfs ;  and 
whatever  unhicl^y  accidents  fell  out  in  his  reign  to 
the  prejudice  of  our  affairs,  were  not  fo  much  owing 
to  any  miftakcs  in  his  conduct,  as  to  the  circumftan- 
ces  of  the  times,  and  our  own  unfortunate  divifions. 

Qiieen  Anne  afcended  the  throne  on  the  eighth  of 
March,  1702,  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  being  then 
about  thirty-eight.  She  had  ihewn  a  very  juit  mo- 
deration ill  her  condud  from  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion, an,d  knew  how  to  temper  her  relation  to  the 
ftate,  with  that  wliich  flie  lx:)re  to  her  family  ;  of 
which  file  give  a  remarkable  inllance  in  the  latter 
part  of  her  life,  by  procuring  the  illand  of  Sicily 
for  her  coufin  the  duke  of  Savoy  :  and  ihe  opened 
her  reign  by  a  very  wife  and  well-confidered  fpe.xh 
to  her  privy-council.  She  exprcficd  plainly  her  opi- 
nion for  carrying  on  the  prepanitions  againlt  France, 
and  ftipporting  die  allies ;  and  faid,  flie  would  coun- 
tenance thofe  who  concurred  with  her  in  maintain- 
ing the  prcfcnt  conftitution  and  eflablifhment. 

The  queen,  in  conformity  to  this  declaration,  v/rotc 
to  the  States-g.neral  to  aflfiire  them,  that  flic  would 
follow  exaftly  the  (Ibps  of  her  prcdecefTor,  in  the 
fteady  maintenance  of  the  common  caufe  agauiit  the 
common  enemy  :  and  the  prudent  choice  of  her  fer- 
vants,  was  fufficient  to  demont'brate  the  reality  of  the 
queen's  intentions. 

The  firil  expedition  in  this  reign,  was  that  of  Sir 
John  Munden,  rear-admiral  of  the  Red,  which  was 
intended  for  intercepting  a  fquadrpn  of  French  fliips, 
that  were  to  fail  from  the  Groyne,  in  order  to  carry 
the  new  vice-roy  of  Mexico  to  the  Spanilh  Weft  In- 
dies. He  r"ailed  on  the  12th  of  May,  1702,  with 
eight  (hips  of  the  third  rate,  the  Salifbury  a  fourth 
rate,  and  tWv')  frigates.  On  tlie  28th  (\?,y  of  the 
month,  he  chafed  14  fail  of  fliips  into  Corunna. 
Then  he  called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was 
agreed,  that  as  the  place  was  ftrongly  fortified,  and 
by  the  intelligence  they  had  received,  it  appeared 
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that  1 7  of  the  enemy's  Ihips  of  war  rode  at  anchqr 
in  the  harbour  •,  it  would  be  expedient  for  them  to 
follow  the  latter  part  of  their  inftrudions,  by  which 
tliey  were  direfted  to  cruife  in  Ibundings  for  the  pro- 
teftion  of  the  trade.  They  returned  accordingly  j 
and  being  diftrefled  by  want  of  provifions,  came 
into  port,  to  the  general  difcontent  of  the  nation. 
For  the  fatisfa6tion  of  the  people,  Sir  John  Munden 
was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  acquitted  ;  but  as 
this  mifcarriage  had  rendered  him  very  unpopular, 
prince  George,  who  was  now  created  lord  high-admi- 
ral, difmifled  him  from  the  fervice. 

King  William  had  projedled  a  fcheme  to  reduce 
Cadiz,  with  intention  to  aft  afterward  againft  the 
Spanifli  fettlements  in  the  Weft  Indies.  This  dehgn 
queen  Anne  refolved  to  put  in  execution.  Sir  George 
Rooke  commanded  the  fleet,  and  the  duice  of  Or- 
mond  was  appointed  general  of  the  land-forces  de- 
ftined  for  this  expedition.  The  combined  fquadrons 
amounted  to  fifty  fhips  of  the  line,  exclufive  of  fri- 
gates, fireftiips,  and  Imaller  vefiels;  and  the  number 
of  foldiers  embarked  was  not  far  (hort  of  14,000.  In 
the  laicer  end  of  June  the  fleet  failed  from  St.  Helen's; 
and  on  the  12th  of  Auguft  they  anchored  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  two  leagues  from  Cadiz :  but  the  attempt 
mifcarried.  However,  captain  Hardy,  having  been 
fent  to  water  in  Lagos-bay,  received  intelligence,  that 
the  galleons  from  the  Weft  Indies  had  put  into  Vigo, 
under  convoy  of  a  French  fquadron.  He  failed  im- 
mediately in  queft  of  Sir  George  Rooke,  who  was 
now  on  his  voyage  back  to  England ;  and  falling  in 
with  him  on  the  6th  day  of  Oftober,  commui^icated 
the  fubftance  of  what  he  had  learned.  Rooke  imme- 
diately called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  deter- 
mined to  alter  their  courfe  and  attack  the  enemy  at 
Vigo. 

He  forthwith  detached  fome  fmall  vefiels  for  in- 
telligence, and  received  a  confirmation,  that  the  gal- 
jcons,   and  the  fquadron,   commanded  by  Chateau 
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Renault,  were  adbually  in  the  harbour.  They  failed 
thither,  and  appeared  before  the  place  on  the  nth 
day  of  Odlober.  The  palFage  into  the  harbour  was 
narrow,  fecured  by  batteries,  forts,  and  bread-works 
on  each  fide ;  by  a  ftrong  boom,  confiding  of  iron 
chains,  topmads,  and  cables,  moored  at  each  end  to 
a  feventy  gun  fhip,  and  fortified  within  by  five  fhips 
of  the  faine  drength,  lying  athwart  the  channel,  with 
their  broad-fides  to  the  offing.  As  the  firdr  and  fecond 
rates  of  the  combined  fleets  were  too  large  to  enter, 
the  admirals  ftiifted  their  flags  into  fmaller  diips  ;  and 
a  divifion  of  25  Englilh  and  Dutch  diips  of  the  line, 
with  their  frigates,  firediips  and  ketches,  was  dedin- 
ed  for  the  fervice.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  attack, 
the  duke  of  Ormond  landed  with  2500  men,  at  the 
didance  of  fix  miles  from  Vigo,  and  took  by  aflault 
a  fort  and  platform  of  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour! 

The  Britidi  enlign  was  no  foonerfcen  flying  at  the 
top  of  this  fort,  than  the  fliips  advanced  to  the  attack. 
Vice-admiral  Hoptbn,  in  the  Torbay,  crowding  all 
his  fail,  ran  dire^liy  againd  the  boom,  which  was 
broken  by  the  fird  lliock ;  then  the  whole  fquadron 
entered  the  harbour,  through  a  proc^igious  fire  from 
the  enemy's  Ihips  and  batteries.  TheJe  lad,  how- 
ever, were  foon  dormed  and  taken  by  the  grenadiers 
who  had  been  landed.  The  great  fhips  lay  againd 
the  forts  at  each  fide  of  the  harbour,  which  in  a  little 
time  they  fiienced  ;  though  vice-admiral  Hopfon  nar- 
rowly efcaped  from  a  fireftiip  by  which  he  was  board- 
ed. After  a  very  vigorous  engagement,  the  French 
finding  themfelves  unable  to  cope  v/ith  fiich  an  ad- 
verfary,  refolved  to  dedroy  their  fiiips  and  galleons, 
that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  handset  the  vic- 
tors. They  accordingly  burned  and  ran  afiiore  eight 
diips  and  as  many  advice-boats  -,  but  the  ten  fliips  of 
war  were  taken,  together  with  eleven  galleons. 
Though  they  had  fecured  the  bed  part  of  their  plate 
and  merchandize  before  the  EngliQi  fleet  arrived,  the 
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value  of  fourteen  million  of  pieces  of  eight,  in  pjatd 
and  rich  commodities,  was  deftroyed  in  fix  galleons 
that  periHied  j  but,  about  half  that  value  was  brought 
off  by  the  conquerors :  fo  that  this  was  a  dreadful 
blow  to  the  enemy,  and  a  noble  acquifition  to  the  al- 
lies. Immediately  after  this  exploit  Sir  George  Rooke 
was  joined  by  Sir  CloudeQey  Shovel,  who  had  been 
.ftnc  out  with  a  fquadron  to  intercept  the  galleons. 
7^his  offii  cr  was  left  to  bring  home  the  prizes  and  dif- 
mantle  the  fortifications,  while  Rooke  returned  in 
triun^.ph  to  England. 

'I  he  glory  which  the  Englifli  acquired  in  this  ex- 
pedition Wus  in  fome  meafure  tarnilhed  by  the  con- 
duct of  fume  officers  in  the  Weft  Indies.     Thither 

.  admiral  Benbow  had   been  detached  with  a  fquadron 

of  ttrn  fail,  in  the  courfe  of  the  preceding  year.     A,t 

Jamaic     he  received  intelligence,  that  monfieurDu 

CalTe  was  in   the  neighbourhood  of  Hifpaniola,  and 

.  rcfolved  to  beat  up  to  that  iQand.     At  Lcogane  he 

,  fell  in  with  a  French  fliip  of  fifty  guns,  which  her 
captain  ran  alhore  and  blew  up.  He  took  feveral 
other  vellcls,  and  having  alarmed  Petit-Guavas,  on 
the  19th  of  Auguft,  difcovered  the  enemy's  fquadron 
near  St.  Martha,  confiding  of  ten  fail,  fteering  along 
fliore.  He  formed  the  line ;  and  an  engagement  en- 
fued,  in  which  he  was  very  ill  feconded  by  fome  of 
his  captains.  Neverthelefs,  the  battle  continued  till 
night,  and  he  determined  to  renew  it  next  morning, 
■when  he  perceived  all  his  Ihips  at  the  diftance  of  three 
or  four  miles  aftern,  except  the  Ruby,  commanded 
by  captain  George  Walton,  who  joined  him  in  ply- 
ing the  enemy  with  chace  guns.  On  the  21ft,  thefe 
two  (hips  engaged  the  French  fquadron;  and  the 
Rub/  was  fo  difabled,  that  the  admiral  was  obliged  to 
fend  her  back  to  Jamaica.  Next  day  the  Greenwich, 
commanded  by  Wade,  was  five  leagues  aftern;  and  the 
wind  changing,  the  enemy  had  the  advantage  of  the 
weather- gage.  On  the  23d,  the  admiral  renewed  the 
battle  with  his  fingle  lliip,  unfuftained  by  the  reft  of 
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the  fquadron.     On  the  24th,  his  leg  was  fhattered  by 
a  chain-lhot ;  notwithftanding  which  accident,  he  re- 
mained on  the  quarter-deck  in  a  cradle,  and  conti- 
nued the  engagement.     One  of  the  largeft  (hips  of 
the  enemy  lying  like  a  wreck  upon  the  water,  four 
fail  of  the  £ng)i(h  fquadron  poured  their  broad-fides 
into  her,  and  then  ran  to  leeward,  without  paying 
any  regard  to  the  fignal  for  battle.  Then  the  French, 
bearing  down  upon  the  admiral  with  their  whole  force, 
(hot  away  his  maintopfail-yard,  and  damaged  his  rig« 
ging  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  was  obliged  to  lie  by 
and  refit,  while  they  took  their  difabled  Ihip  in  tow. 
During  this  interval,  he  called  a  council  of  his  cap- 
tains, and  expoftulated  with  them  on  their  behaviour. 
They  obferved,  that  the  French  were  very  ftrong,  and 
advifcd  him  to  defift.     He  plainly  perceived  that  he 
was  betrayed,  and  with  the  utmoft  reluftance  return- 
ed to  Jamaica,  having  not  only  loft  a  leg,  but  alfo 
received  a  large  wound  in  his  face,  and  another  in  his 
arm,  while  he  in  perfon  boarded  the  French  admiral. 
Exafperated  at  the  treachery  of  his  captains,  he 
granted  a  commiflion  to  rear-admiral  Whetftone  and 
other  officers  to  hold  a  court-martial,  and  try  them 
for  cowardice.     Hudfon,  of  the  Pendennis,  died  be- 
fore his  trial :  Kirby  and  Wade  were  convidted,  and 
fcntenced  to  be  (hot :  Conftable,  of  the  Windfor,  was 
cafhiered  and  imprifoned :  Vincent,  of  the  Falmouth, 
and  Fogg,  the  admiral's  own  captain  of  the  Breda, 
were  convifted  of  having  figned  a  paper,  that  they 
would  not  fight  under  Benbow*s  command;  but,  as 
they  behaved  gallantly  in  the  adlion,  the  court  in- 
flifted  upon  them  no  other  punifhment  than  that  of 
a  provifional  fufpenfion.     Captain  Walton  had  like* 
wife  joined  in  the  confpiracy  while  he  was  heated  with 
the   fumes  of  intoxication ;    but   he   afterward  re- 
nounced the  engagement,  and  fought  with  admirable 
courage  until  his  (hip  was  difabled.     The  boifterous 
manners  of  Benbow  had  produced  this  bafe  confede- 
racy.    He  was  a  rough  feaman  -,   but  remarkably 
>  brave. 
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brave,  honeft,  and  experienced.  He  took  this  mlf- 
carriage  fo  much  to  heart,  that  he  became  melancho- 
ly J  and  his  grief  co-operating  with  the  fever  occa- 
fioned  by  his  wounds,  put  a  period  to  his  life.  Wade 
4nd  Kirby  were  fent  home  in  the  Briftol ;  and,  on 
their  arrival  at  Plymouth,  fhot  on  board  of  the  Ihip, 
by  virtue  of  a  dead-warrant  for  their  immediate  exe- 
cution, which  had  lain  there  for  fome  time.  The 
fame  precaution  had  been  taken  in  all  the  weftern 
ports,  in  order  to  prevent  applications  in  tlieir  favour. 
"When  Du  Caffe  arrived  at  Carthagene,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Benbow  to  this  effedt : — "  Sir,  I  had  little 
hope  on  Monday  laft,  but  to  have  fupped  in  your 
cabin  i  but  it  pleafed  God  to  order  it  otherwife.  I 
am  thankful  for  it.  As  for  thofe  cowardly  captains 
who  del'erted  you,  hang  them  up  j  for,  by  God,  they 
deferve  it.     Yours,  Du  Cafle." 

The  grand  fleet  was  commanded  in  1703  by  Sir 
CloudeQey  Shovel :  it  confided  at  firft  of  27  fhips  of 
the  line,  and  the  admiral  had  under  him  rear-admiral 
Byng,  and  Sir  Stafford  Fairborne ;  and  being  after- 
ward reinforced  with  eight  fhips  more,  thele  were 
commanded  by  vice-admiral  Leake.  His  inftruc- 
tions  were  very  large  )  but  all  of  them  might  be  re- 
duced to  thefe  three  heads,  viz.  annoying  the  ene- 
my, aflfiding  our  allies,  and  protedling  oi^r  trade. 
^e  purfued  his  inftrudions  as  far  as  he  was  able  ;  and 
having  fecured  the  Turkey  fleet,  he  intended  to  have 
ftaid  fome  time  upon  the  coait  of  Italy.  But  the 
Dutch  admiral,  who  was  with  KLm,  informed  him, 
that  both  his  orders  and  his  vidtuals  required  his  think- 
ing of  a  fpeedy  return  >  and  it  wai  with  much  diffi- 
culty that  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel  prevailed  upon  him 
to  go  to  Leghorn.  In  the  mean  time,  the  inftruc- 
tion5  he  had  to  fuccour  the  Cevennois,  who  were 
then  in  arms  againft  the  French  king,  were  found 
4mpra6ticable.  This  admiral  having  renewed  the 
.peace  with  the  piratical  fl;atcs  of  Barbary,  returned 
to  Englanj:!,  witliout  having  been  able  to  execute 
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any  thing  that  looked  like  the  refult  of  a  concerted 
fcheme.  The  nation  naturally  murmured  at  this 
fruitiefs  expedition,  by  which  it  had  incurred  fuch  a 
confidcrable  expence.  The  merchants  complained 
that  they  were  ill  fupplied  with  convoys.  The  ftiips, 
of  war  were  viftualled  with  damaged  proviliop  -,  and 
every  article  of  the  marine  being  miimanagcd,  the 
blame  fell  upon  thole  who  aded  as  council  to  the  lord 
high-admiral. 

Nor  were  the  arms  of  England  by  Tea  much  more 
fucc<nst"ui  in  the  Wed  Indies.  Sir  George  Rooke,  in 
the  preceding  year,  had  detached  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean captain  Hovenden  Walker,  with  fix  Ihips  of 
the  line  and  tranlports,  having  on  board  four  regi- 
ments of  foldiers,  for  the  Leeward  iflands.  Being 
joined  at  Antigua  by  fome  troops  under  colonel  Cod- 
drington,  they  made  a  defcent  upon  the  ifland  Ciua- 
daloupc,  where  they  razed  the  fort,  burned  the  town, 
ravaged  the  country,  and  reimbarked  with  precij^ita- 
tion,  in  conlequence  of  a  report  that  the  French  had 
landed  900  men  on  the  back  of  the  ifland.  They  re- 
tired to  Nevis,  where  they  muft  have  perilhed  by 
famine,  had  not  they  been  providentially  relieved  by 
vice  admiral  Graydon,  in  his  way  to  Jamaica.  This 
ofScer  had  been  fent  out  with  three  fhips  to  fucceed 
Benbow,  and  was  convoyed  about  150  leagued  by 
two  other  fhips  of  the  line.  He  had  not  failed  many 
days,  when  he  fell  in  with  part  of  the  French  fqua^ 
dron,  commanded  by  Du  CafTe,  on  their  return  from 
the  Weft  Indies,  very  foul  and  richly  laden.  Cap- 
tain Clcland  of  the  Montague  engaged  the  flernmoftj 
but  he  was  called  otF  by  a  lignal  from  the  admiral^ 
who  proceeded  on  his  voyage  without  taking  farther 
notice  of  the  enemy. 

The  only  exploit  that  tended  to  the  diftrefs  of  the 
enemy,  was  performed  by  rear-admiral  Dilkes,  who, 
in  the  month  of  July,  failed  to  the  coafl  of  France 
with  a  fmall  fquadron :  and,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Granville,  took  or  deftroyccl  about  40  fliips  and  their 
convoy.  Yet  this  damage  was  inconlidcrable  when 
compared  to  that  which  the  l^'^nglidi  navy  fullaintd 
from  the  dreadful  temped  that  began  to  blow  on  the 
27th  diiy  of  November,  accompanied  with  fuch  fluflies 
of  liglitning,  and  peals  of  thunder,  as  overwhelmed 
the  whole  kingdom  with  confternation.  The  houfes  in 
London  fhook  from  their  foundations,  and  fome  of 
them  fallinir,  buried  the  inhabitants  in  their  ruins : 
but  the  chief  national  diimafre  fell  upon  the  navy. 
Thirteen  fhips  of  war  were  lofb,  tcfi;ether  with  1500 
leamen,  including  rear-admiral  Beaumont,  v;ho  had 
been  employed  in  obferving  the  Dunkirk  i^-]uadron, 
and  was  then  at  anchor  in  the  Downs,  where  his  fiiip 
foundered.  This  great  lofs,  however,  was  repaired 
with  incredible  diligence,  to  the  aftonifliment  of  all 
Europe.  The  queen  immediately  iffucd  orders  for 
building  a  greater  number  of  (hips  than  that  which 
had  been  deltroyed  •,  and  Ihe  exercifed  her  bounty  for 
the  relief  of  the  Ihipwrecked  feamen,  and  the  widows 
of  thofe  who  were  drowned,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  en- 
deared her  to  all  her  fubjefts. 

The  emperor  having  declared  hisfecond  fon  Charles, 
king  of  Spain,  he  was  conveyed  to  Portugal  by  the 
Englilh  fleet,  under  Sir  George  Rooke.  The  admi- 
ral having  landed  king  Charles  at  Lilbon,  fent  a  fqua- 
dron  to  cruife  off  cape  Spartell,  under  the  command 
of  rear-admiral  Dilkes,  who,  on  the  12th  of  March, 
1704,  engaged  and  took  three  Spanifh  (hips  of  war, 
bound  from  St.  Sebaftian  to  Cadiz.  On  the  16th 
day  of  June,  Sir  George  Rooke,  being  joined  by  Sir 
Cloudefley  Shovel,  refolved  to  proceed  up  the  Medi- 
terranean in  queft  of  the  1^  rench  fleet,  which  had  fail- 
ed thither  from  BrclV,  and  which  Rooke  had  aftually 
difcovered  in  the  preceding  month,  on  their  voyage 
to  Toulon.  On  the  17th  day  of  July,  the  admiral 
called  a  council  of  war  in  the  road  of  Tetuan,  when 
they  refolved  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Gibraltar, 
.which  was  but  flenderly  provided   with  a  garrifon. 

Thither 
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Thithcr  they  failed,  and  on  the  2ifl:  day  of  the 
month  the  prince  of  Helfe  hinded  on  the  illhmus 
with  eighteen  hundred  marines :  next  day  the  admi- 
ral gave  orders  for  cannonading  the  town  ;  and  per- 
ceiving that  the  enemy  were  driven  from  their  forti- 
fications at  the  fouth  molchead,  commanded  captain 
Whitaker  to  arm  all  tlie  boats,  and  aflault  that  quar- 
ter. The  captains  Hicks  and  Jumper,  who  happened 
to  be  neareft  the  mole,  immediately  manned  their 
pinnaces,  and  entered  the  fortifications  fword  in  hand. 
The  Spaniards  fprung  a  mine,  by  which  two  lieute- 
nants and  about  lOO  men  were  killed  or  wounded. 
Neverthelefs,  the  two  captains  took  poflcfllon  of  a 
platform,  and  kept  their  ground  until  they  were  ful- 
tained  by  captain  Whitaker  and  the  reft  of  the  fea- 
mcn,  who  took  by  ftorm  a  redoubt  between  the  mole 
and  the  town.  Then  the  governor  capitulated  -,  and 
the  prince  of  Helfe  entered  the  place,  amazed  at  tlie 
fuccefs  of  this  attempt,  confidering  the  ftrength  of 
the  fortifications,  which  might  have  been  defended 
by  fifty  men  againft  a  numerous  army. 

A  fufficient  garrifon  being  left  with  his  highnefs, 
the  admiral  returned  to  Tetuan  to  take  in  wood  and 
water ;  and  when  he  failed,  on  the  9th  day  of  Au- 
guft,  he  defcried  the  French  fleet,  to  which  he  gave 
chace  with  all  the  fail  he  could  fpread.  On  the  13  th 
he  came  up  with  it,  as  it  lay  in  a  line  off  Malaga 
ready  to  receive  him,  to  the  number  of  52  great  fiiips, 
and  24  gallics,  under  the  command  of  the  count  do 
Tholoulc,  high-admiral  of  France,  with  the  inferior 
flags  of  the  white  and  blue  divifions.  The  Englifli 
fleet  conlifted  of  53  fhips  of  the  line,  exclufive  of 
frigates  i  but  they  were  inferior  to  the  French  in 
number  of  guns  and  men,  as  well  as  in  weight  of 
metal  -,  and  altogether  unprovided  of  gallies,  from 
which  the  enemy  reaped  great  advantage  during  the 
engagement.  A  little  after  ten  in  the  morning,  the 
battle  began  with  equal  fury  on  both  fides,  and  con- 
tinued to  rage  with  doubtful  fuccefs  till  two  in  the 
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afternoon,  when  the  van  of  the  French  gave  way : 
neverthelcfs  the  fight  was  maintained  till  night,  when 
the  enemy  bore  away  to  leewjrd.  The  wind  (hifted 
before  morning,  the  French  gained  the  weather- gage; 
but  they  made  no  ufe  of  this  advantage  :  for  two 
fucceflive  days,  the  Englifli  admiral  endeavoured  to 
renew  the  engagement,  which  the  count  de  Tholoufe 
declined,  and  at  laft  he  diiappeared.  The  lofs  was 
pretty  equal  on  both  fides,  though  not  a  fingle  fhip 
was  taken  or  dcftroyed  by  either:  but  the  honour  of 
thetiay  certainly  remained  with  the  Engl ilh. 

Philip  king  of  Spain,  alarmed  at  !.he  redudlion  of 
Gibraltar,  lent  the  marquis  de  Villadarias  with  an 
army  to  rerake  it.  The  ficge  lafted  four  months  •, 
during  which  the  prince  ot  Hefle  exhibited  many 
ihining  prooi's  of  courage  and  ability  :  but  the  Spa- 
niards were  at  length  forced  to  abandon  the  under- 
taking.    A'fecond  attempt  fucceeded  no  better. 

"While  thefe  great  things  were  doing  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, Sir  George  Byng  was  fent  with  a  fmall 
fqup.dron  of  cruifers  into  the  Soundings.  He  failed 
in  the  latter  end  of  January,  1705,  with  a  large  and 
rich  fleet  of  outward-bound  merchant- (hips.  As  foon 
as  he  had  feen  thefe  fafe  into  the  fea,  he  difpofed  of 
his  fquadron  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  he  thought  mod 
proper  for  fecuring  our  own  trade,  and  for  meeting 
.  with  the  French  privateers.  He  was  fo  fortunate  as 
,  to  take  from  the  enemy  a  man  of  war  of  44  guns, 
12  privateers,  and  7  merchant-lhips,  moft  of  which 
were  richly  laden  from  the  Weft  Indies.  The  num- 
ber of  men  taken  on  board  all  thefe  prizes  was  up- 
ward of  2,000,  and  of  guns  334.  This  gave  fuch 
a  blow  to  the  French  privateers,  that  they  fcarcc 
ventured  into  the  channel  all  the  year  after,  but  chofe 
rather  to  fail  northward,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with 
fome  of  our  fhips  homeward-bound  from  the  Baltic. 
The  firft  orders  received  by  the  grand  fleet,  com- 
;  manded  by  the  famous  earl  of  Peterborough,  and 
Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel,  as  joint  admirals  5    were,  to 
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proceed  for  the  Mcditcrrnnean,  with  the  force  then 
ready,  which  amounted  to  29  Idil  of  line  of  battle 
Ihips,  befide  frigates,  fircfhips,  bombs,  and  other 
fmall  craft.  On  the  i  ith  of  June  they  arrived  in  the 
river  of  Lilbon,  where  they  found  Sir  John  Leake, 
with  a  fquadron,  in  great  want  of  provifions.  On 
the  15th  of  June,  a  council  of  war  ws-.  held,  in 
which  it  was  determined  to  put  to  lea  with  48  fliips  of 
the  line,  Englifli  and  Dutch,  and  difpofe  them  in 
fuch  a  ftation  between  cape  Spartcll  and  the  bay,  of 
Cadiz,  as  might  bell  prevent  the  jundtion  of  the 
French  fquadrons  from  Toulon  and  Breft. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel,  with 
the  fleet,  failed  for  Lilbon  •,  from  thence  he  failed  to 
Altea-bay,  and  there  took  in  his  catholic  majelly,  who 
prefled  the  earl  of  Peterborough  to  make  an  imme- 
diate attempt  on  the  city  of  Barcelona,  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Catalonia ;  where  he  was  aflured  the  people 
were  well  affeded  to  him.  This  being  agreed  to,  the 
fleet  failed  accordingly  to  Barcelona,  and  arrived  on 
the  1 2th  of  Auguft.  The  furrender  of  this  capital 
of  Catalonia  fo  ftrengthened  king  Charles's  party,  that 
the  whole  principality,  Rofes  only  excepted,  fubmit- 
tcd  foon  after. 

All  the  world  knows,  that  the  reduftion  of  Barce- 
lona has  been  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  extraor- 
dinary events  that  fell  out  in  this,  or,  perhaps,  in 
any.  modern  war-,  and  though  we  have  already 
many  accounts  of  it,  which  feem  to  attribute  it,  fome 
to  one  thing,  fome  to  another ;  yet  nothing  but  the 
aflifliance  given  by  our  fleet  could  pofllbly  have  re- 
duced it. 

In  this  year  our  fuoceflTes  had  been  (o  great  both  by 
fea  and  land,  and  there  appeared  fo  fair  a  profpedt  of 
humbling  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  in  Flanders,  and  of 
driving  them  out  of  Spain,  that  when  her  majefty 
thought  fit  to  recommend  the  Spanifh  war  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  to  parliament,  the  houfe  of  commons 
imnfiediately  voted  large  fiipplies  for  the  year  1706: 
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fo  that  the  miniftry  had  nothing  to  confider,  but  how 
to  employ  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  thofe,  upon 
whom  they  were  raifed,  might  be  fatisfied  that  they 
were  laid  out  for  their  fervicc ;  and  this  produced  a 
rcibiution  of  equipping  a  numerous  fleet,  as  early  as 
it  was  poflible.  This,  with  the  fettling  the  terms  of 
the  union,  were  the  matters  which  principally  took 
up  ttie  attention  of  this  feflion  of  parliament. 

Had  die  iffue  of  the  campaign  in  Catalonia  been 
fuch  as  the  beginning  feemed  to  prognofticate,  the 
French  king  might  have  in  fome  meafure  confoled 
himfelf  for  his  difgruces  in  the  Netherlands.  On  the 
6th  day  of  April,  king  Philip,  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous army,  undertook  the  fiegc  of  Barcelona, 
while  the  count  de  Thouloufe  blocked  it  up  with  a 
powerful  fquadron  :  but  the  arrival  of  an  Englifli 
fleet,  under  Sir  John  Leake,  faved  the  city :  the 
French  fquadron  failed  away  for  Toulon,  and  king 
Philip  abandoned  the  flege.  The  Englifh  fleet  con- 
tinued all  the  fummer  in  the  Mediterranean  :  they 
fccured  Carthagena,  which  had  declared  for  Charles : 
they  took  the  town  of  Alicant  by  aflault,  and  the 
caftle  by  capitulation.  Then  failing  out  of  the 
Streights,  one  fquadron  was  detached  to  the  Weft 
Indies,  another  ordered  to  lie  at  Lifbon,  and  the  reft 
were  fent  home  to  England.  But  affairs  fell  into 
fuch  diftradion  in  the  Weft  Indies,  that  we  were  not 
cither  in  a  condition  to  hurt  the  enemy's  fetriements, 
or  fo  much  as  able  to  defend  our  own.  The  truth 
feems  to  be,  that  the  great  fleets  wc  fitted  out  every 
year  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  cruifers  that  were 
neceflTary  upon  our  coafts,  took  up  fo  many  fliips, 
that  it  was  fcarcely  poflible  to  fupply  even  the  reafon- 
able  demands  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

A  fcheme  being  formed  to  attempt  Toulon,  and 

Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel  having  joined  Sir  George  Byng 

■  near  Alicant,  the  fleet  came  to  an  anchor  before  Final 

on  the  5th  of  June,  1 707,  confifting  of  43  men  of 

war  and  57  tranfportsi  where,  in  a  council  of  war, 
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at  which  prince  Eugene  afTifted,  it  was  refolv^d  to 
t'orce  a  paflage  near  the  van,  in  which  the  Englifh 
admiral  promifed  to  aflifV.  On  the  laft  day  of  June 
this  enterprife  was  undertaken,  to  the  great  aftonilh- 
ment  of  the  French,  who  believed  their  works  upoa 
that  river  to  be  impregnable.  Sir  John  Norris,  with 
fome  Britilh,  and  one  Dutch  maft  of  war,  failed  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  embarking  6co  feamen 
and  marines  in  open  boats,  entered  it,  and  advanced 
within  mufket-fhot  of  the  enemy's  works,  making 
fuch  a  terrible  fire  upon  them,  that  their  cavalry  and 
many  of  their  foot  began  to  quit  their  entrenchments, 
and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  by  their  officers  to 
return.  Sir  CloudeQy  Shovel,  who  followed  Sir  John, 
no  Iboner  faw  this  confufion,  than  he  ordered  the  lat- 
ter to  land  with  the  feamen  and  marines  in  order  to 
flank  the  enemy.  This  was  performed  with  fo  much 
fpirit,  and  Sir  John  and  his  feamen  fcampered  fo  fud- 
denly  oyer  the  French  works,  that  the  enemy,  ftruck 
with  a  pannic,  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled  with 
the  utmoft  precipitation*  The  duke  of  Savoy  imme- 
diately purlued  this  advantage,  and  in  half  an  hour 
pafled  that  river,  which  had,  without  this  afliltance, 
proved  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  his  expedition  ;  and 
marched  toward  Toulon,  with  an  army  of  thirty-five 
thoufand  men.  The  fiege  of  this  place  was  not 
formed  before  the  15th  of  July,  when  100  cannon, 
with  200  rounds  of  powder  and  fhot,  and  a  confide- 
rable  number  of  feamen  to  ferve  as  gunners,  with  all 
other  things  wanting  for  the  camp,  were  fupplied 
from  the  (hips  :  fo  that  affairs  had  a  very  good  afpe<5t 
till  the  4th  of  Auguft,  when  the  enemy,  making  a 
vigorous  fally,  forced  the  confederate  troops  out  of 
the  works,  and  drev/  eight  or  ten  guns  into  the  town. 
In  this  a£tion  were  killed  and  wounded  above  800 
men  :  fo  that  on  the  6th,  after  embaiking  the  fick 
and  wounded,  and  withdrawing  the  canncn,  the  fiege 
from  that  time  was  turned  only  to  a  cannx^nading  and 
bombardment,  . 
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The  very  day  the  army  began  to  march,  five  bomb 
veflels,  fupported  by  the  lighteft  frigates  and  all  the 
boats  of  the  men  of  war,  under  the  command  of 
rear-admiral  Dilkes,  advanced  into  the  creek  of  fort 
St.  Lewis ;  and  notwithftanding  a  prodigious  fire 
from  the  pl^ce,  bombarded  the  town  and  harbour 
from  noon  till  five  next  morning  with  all  the  fuccefs 
which  could  be  expedted,  the  land  army  in  the  mean 
time  quitting  their  camp  at  La  Villcttc,  which  they 
did  in  five  cokimns  with  great  fafety,  the  duke  of 
Savoy  marching  back  in  two  days  as  far  as  in  his  ap- 
proach to  the  place  he  had  done  in  fix. 

Sir  Cloudefly  Shovel  being  not  a  little  chagrined  at 
the  mifcarriage  of  an  expedition  on  which  he  had 
fet  his  heart,  bent  his  courfe  homeward.  Coming 
into  the  Soundings  on  the  23d  of  Odlober,  he  (truck 
-upon  the  rocks  called  the  Biihop  and  his  Clerks,  and 
in  two  minutes  nothing  more  of  him  or  his  fliip  was 
feen,  and  three  or  four  more  of  his  fleet  alfo  pcrilhcd 
with  him. 

But  at  the  time  that  our  fleets  were  every  where 
fuperior  ro  thole  of  the  enemy,  our  trade  fufFcred  in 
alnioll  all  parts  of  the  world  by  their  fmall  fquadrons 
of  men  of  war,  as  well  as  privateers. 

About  this  time  the  French  played  off  a  projeft, 
which  they  repeated  more  than  once  fince.  This  was, 
the  attempt  upon  Scotland,  in  favour  of  the  chevalier 
de  St.  George  •,  which  was  the  Nomme  de  Guerre 
they  were  pleafed  to  give  the  perfon,  whom  the  queen 
jtcKHi  after  dift:inguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Pretender. 

The  trcJops  intended  for  this  attempt,  were  about 
eleven  or  twelve  battalions,  under  the  command  of 
the  marquis  de  Gace,  afterward  fl:ilcd  the  marflial 
de  Matignon.  The  fleet  confifted  of  but  eight  men 
of  war,  which  was  commanded  by  the  count  de  For- 
bin,  who  is  faid  to  have  difliked  the  defign,  becaufe, 
very  probably,  he  knew  the  bottom  of  it :  for  it  is 
very  certain,  the  French  never  intended  to  land,  and 
refufed  the  chevalier  to  fet  him  on  ihore^  though  he 
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would  have  gone  with  his  own  fervants.  The  triitf 
fchcme  of  the  French  king  was,  to  create  a  diverfion 
to  embarrafs  the  queen  and  her  miniilry  at  home, 
that  they  might  have  the  left  leifure  to  profecute  their 
iPiews  abroad :  and  from  thefe  motives,  he  ordered 
his  miniilcrs  in  all  foreign  courts,  to  talk  in  very 
magnificent  terms,  of  the  fuccours  he  gnve  to  the 
king  of  England,  as  he  thought  fit  to  call  him  •,  that 
on  the  rebound,  they  might  make  the  louder  noife  in 
Britain.  Our  public  fecurities  fell  furprifinorly,  and 
things  would  have  fallen  into  downright  confufion,  if 
the  fright  had  not  been  quickly  over.  This  was 
owing  to  the  care  of  the  admiralty,  who,  with  re- 
markable diligence,  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  24  men  of 
war,  with  which,  Sir  George  Byng,  and  lord  Durfley, 
failed  for  the  French  coaft,  on  the  27th  of  February, 
1708.  On  Sir  George  Byng's  anchoring  before  Gra- 
velin,  the  French  officers  laid  afide  their  embarka- 
tion i  but  upon  cxprefs  orders  from  court,  were 
obliged  to  refume  it ;  and  on  the  6th  of  March,  aftu- 
ally  failed  cuv  it"  Dunkirk;  but  being  taken  fliort  by 
contrary  win  '  <  ime  to  an  anchor  till  the  8th,  and 
then  continue^  tneir  voyage  for  Scotland. 

Sir  George  Byng  purfued  them  with  a  fleet  of  forty 
(hips  of  the  line,  befide  frigates  and  fircfhips.  He 
afterward  detached  rear-admiral  Baker,  with  a  fmall 
fquadron,  to  convoy  the  troops  that  were  fent  from 
Oftend,  and  profecuted  his  expedition  with  the  reft. 
He  failed  direftly  to  the  frith  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  arrived  almoft  as  foon  as  the  enemy,  who  imme- 
diately took  the  advantage  of  a  land- breeze,  and  bore 
away  with  all  the  fail  they  could  carry.  The  Englifh 
admiral  gave  chace  •,  and  the  Salilbury,  one  of  their 
Ihips,  was  boarded  and  taken.  At  night  monfieur  dc 
Fourbin  altered  his  courfe ;  fo  that  the  next  day  they 
were  out  of  reach  of  the  Englifh  fquadron.  The  pre- 
tender defired  they  would  proceed  to  the  northward, 
and  land  him  at  Invernefs,  and  Fourbin  feemcd  wil- 
ling to  gratify  this  requeft;  but  the  wind  changing 
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and  blowing  in  their  teeth  with  great  violence,  he  re- 
prefented  the  danger  of  attempting  to  profecute  the 
voyage  ♦,  and,  with  the  confcnt  of  the  chevalier  de 
St.  George  and  his  general,  returned  to  Dunkirk, 
after  having  been  toflld  about  a  whole  month  in' very 
tempeftuous  weather.  In  the  mean  time.  Sir  George 
Byng  failed  up  to  Leith  road,  where  he  received  the 
freedom  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  in  a  golden  box, 
as  a  teftimony  of  gratitude  for  his  having  delivered 
them  from  the  dreadful  apprehenfions  under  which 
they  laboured.  ^; 

Certain  it  is,  the  pretender  could  not  have  chofen 
a  more  favoOrable  opportunity  for  making  a  defcent 
upon  Scotland.  The  people  in  general  were  difaf- 
feded  to  the  government  on  account  of  the  union  ; 
the  regular  troops  under  Xeven  did  not  exceed  2500 
men ;  and  even  great  part  of  thefe  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  joined  the  invader  :  the  caftle  of  Edin- 
burgh was  deftitute  of  ammunition,  and  would  in  all 
appearance  have  furrcndercd  at  the  firft  liimmons ; 
in  which  cafe  the  Jacobites  muft  have  been  mafters 
of  the  equivalent  money  lodged  in  that  fortrefs ;  a 
good  number  of  Dutch  fhips  loaded  with  cannon, 
fmall  arms,  ammunition,  and  a  large  fum  of  money, 
had  been  driven  on  Ihore  in  the  (hire  of  Angus : 
where  they  would  have  been  feized  by  the  friends  of 
the  pretender,  had  the  French  troops  been  landed  •, 
and  all  the  adherents  of  that  houfe  were  ready  to  ap- 
pear in  arms. 

The  campaign  in  Catalonia,  which  we  cannot  enter 
into,  was  produdive  of  a  great  event.  Sir  John 
Leake,  having  taken  on  board  a  handful  of  troops, 
under  the  condudl  of  the  marquis  D'Alconzel,  fet 
fail  icA-  Cagliari,  in  Sardinia,  and  fummonedthe  vice- 
roy to  fubmit  to  King  Charles.  As  he  did  not  fend 
an  immediate  anfwer,  the  admiral  began  to  bombard 
the  city,  and  the  inhabitants  compelled  him  to  ilir- 
render  at  difcretion.  The  greater  part  of  the  garrifon 
eniilled  ihcmfclves  in  the  fervice  of  Charles.  Major- 
general 
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general  Stanhope  having  planned  the  conqiieft  of  Mi- 
norca, and  concerted  with  the  admiral  the  meafures 
neceffary  to  put  it  in  execution,  obtained  from  count 
Staremberg  a  few  battalions  of  Spaniards,  Italians, 
and  Portuguefe,  embarked  at  Barcelona,  with  a  fine 
train  of  Britilh  artillery,  accompanied  by  brigadier 
Wade  and  colonel  Petit,  an  engineer  of  great  repu- 
tation. They  landed  on  the  iQand  about  two  miles 
from  St.  Philip's  fort,  on  the  twenty-fixth  of  Augult, 
with  about  eight  hundred  marines,  which  auormenred 
their  number  to  about  three  thoufand.  Next  day 
they  ered:ed  batteries  -,  and  general  Stanhope  ordered 
a  number  of  arrows  to  be  (hot  into  the  place,  to  which 
papers  were  affixed,  written  in  the  Spanilli  and  French 
languages,  containing  threats,  that  all  the  garrifon 
fhould  be  fent  to  the  mines,  if  they  would  not  fur- 
render  before  the  batteries  were  finifhed.  The  gar- 
rifon confifted  of  a  thoufand  Spaniards,  and  fix  hun- 
dred French  marines,  commanded  by  colonel  la  Jon- 
quiere,  who  imagined  that  the  number  of  the  be- 
fiegers  amounted  to  at  leaft  ten  thoufand  ;  fo  artfully 
had  they  been  drawn  up  in  fight  of  the  enemy.  The 
batteries  began  to  play,  and  in  a  little  time  demo- 
lilhed  four  towers  that  ferved  as  outworks  to  the  fort : 
then  they  made  a  breach  in  the  outward  wall,  through 
which  brigad.er  Wade,  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers, 
ftormed  a  redoubt,  with  fuch  extraordinary  valour  as 
flruck  the  befieged  with  confternation.  On  the  fe- 
cond  or  third  day  they  tlioughc  proper  to  beat  a  par- 
ley, and  capitulate^  on  condition.  That  they  ihould 
march  out  with  the  honours  of  war  :  That  the  Spa- 
niards fhould  be  tranfported  to  Murcia,  and  the 
French  to  Toulon.  The  Spanilh  governor  was  fo 
mortified  when  he  learned  the  real  number  of  the  be- 
fiegers,  that  on  his  arrival  at  Murcia,  he  threw  him- 
felf  outof  a  window  in  defpair,  and  was  killed  upon 
the  fpot.  La  Jonquiere  was  confined  for  life,  and  all 
the  French  officers  incurred  their  matter's  difplcafure. 
Fort  St.  Philip  being  thus  reduced,  to  the  amazement 
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of  all  Europe  •,  and  the  garrifon  of  Port  Forncilc.i 
having  furrendered  themfelves  prilc^ncrs  to  the  ad- 
mirals Leake  and  Whitaker,  the  inhabitants  gladly 
fubmitted  to  the  Englifh  government. 

During  the  courle  of  tiiis  year  the  lilnglifn  mer- 
chants fuftained  no  confiderable  lofTes  by  Tea  :  the 
cruifers  were  judicioufly  ftaiioned,  and  the  trade  was 
regularly  fupplied  with  convoys.  In  the  Weft  Indies 
Commodore  Wager  deftroyed  the  admiral  of  the  gal- 
leons, and  took  the  rear-admiral  on  the  coaft  of  Car- 
thagene.  Had  the  officers  of  his  fquadron  done  their 
duty,  the  greateft  part  of  the  fleet  would  have  fallen 
into  his  hands.  At  his  return  to  Jamaica  two  of  his 
captains  were  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  difmifled 
from  the  fervice. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  O(flober  prince  George 
of  Denmark  died  of  an  afthma  and  dropfy,  with 
which  he  had  been  long  afflidled.  He  was  a  prince 
of  an  amiable  rather  than  a  fhining  character,  brave, 
good-natured,  modeft,  and  humane,  but  devoid  of 
great  talents  and  ambition.  He  had  always  lived  in 
harmony  with  the  queen,  who,  during  the  whole  term 
of  their  union,  and  efpecially  in  his  laft  illnefs,  ap- 
proved herfelf  a  pattern  of  conjugal  truth  and  tender- 
nefs.  At  his  death  the  carl  of  Pembroke  was  created 
Jord  high  admiral. 

As  this  war  was  profecuted  chiefly  on  the  conti- 
nent, where  the  duke  of  Marlborough  gained  fuch 
glorious,  tiiough  unprofitable  advantages,  over  the 
French  •,  the  events  of  that  war  rather  furnifh  mate- 
rials for  a  general,  than  for  a  naval  hiftory  Our 
fleets  indeed  were  relpedable  where-ever  they  were 
fent,  and  proved  of  great  benefit  to  King  Charles  in 
his  contelt  for  Spain  :  but  to  follow  his  fortunes  would 
carry  us  into  too  wide  a  field  ;  and  the  convoys  ap- 
pointed for  every  fleet  of  merchantmen,  would  prove 
but  tedious  details,  would  our  limit;s  allow  the  men- 
tion of  them.  Thefe  therefore  we  pafs  oyer,  as  well 
^s  the  unfiiccefsful  ^tt^mpt  on  Quebec,  under  Sir 
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Hovenden  "Walker :  two  war5  of  a  much  more  inter- 
efting  nature  call  for  our  attention,  we  therefore  pafs 
on  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  was  privately 
figned  April  ill,  17 iq,  at  the  houfe  of  doctor  Ro- 
binfon,  bifliop  of  Briifto).  In  tiiis  treaty,  though  aU 
was  not  obtained  from  France  that  might  have  been, 
after  fo  long,  and  withal,  fuccefsful  a  war;  yet  much 
was  got  by  it,  and  greater  advantages  would  certainly 
have  attended  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the  difturbance 
given  our  minifters  at  home,  by  the  oppofition  to  their 
uieafures. 

Not  to  infill  on  the  adequate  fatisfadlion,  which 
was  by  this  treaty  ftipulated  for  all  our  allies,  it  pro- 
cured us,  as  a  trading  nation,  far  greater  advantages^ 
For  Dunkirk  having  been  put  into  our  hands,  w^ 
Ihall  find  what  was  to  become  of  ijc  from  the  ninth 
article  of  the  treaty,  by  whLii  it  was  Ilipulated  as 
follows  : — "  The  mod  Chriftian  king  ihall  take  care 
that  all  the  fortifications  of  the  cky  of  Dunkirk  be 
razed  ;  that  the  harbour  be  filled  up  \  and  xi>at  the 
fluices,  or  moles,  which  ferve  to  cleanfe  the  harbour, 
be  levelled  -,  and  that,  at  the  faid  king's  own  expence, 
within  the  fpace  of  five  months,  after  the  conditions 
of  peace  arc  concluded  and  figned  :  that  is  to  fay,  the 
fortifications  toward  the  fea,  within  the  fpace  of  two 
months  -,  and  thofe  toward  the  land,  together  with 
the  faid  banks,  within  three  months  •,  on  this  exprefs 
condition  alfo,  that  the  laid  fortifications,  harbour, 
moles,  or  fluices,  be  never  repaired  again."  This  de- 
molition was  of  vad  importance,  for  lying  but  thir- 
teen leagues  from  the  South  Foreland,  any  cafterly 
wind  which  carries  our  ihips  down  the  channel,  brings 
out  thofe  at  Dunkirk  to  intercept  them :  the  very  fi- 
tuation  of  the  place,  furnilhes  the  enemy  with  advan- 
tage i  for  the  eaft  end  of  the  channel,  which  is  ex-.- 
pofed  to  Dunkirk,  is  but  feven  leagues  broad,  whence 
diey  may  fee  our  fhips^  from  fide  to  fide.  So  that  by 
this  demolition,  .fix  parts  in  nine  of  our  trade  from 
J^Qindon;  is  freed  from  the  hazards  to  Which  they  were 
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expofed  in  time  of  waw,  while  Dunkirk  was  open. 
Bcfide,  this  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  naval  power  of 
France,  an<^  clpecially  their  trade  to  the  Weft  Indies ; 
and  their  fubmitting  to  this  article,  was  not  only  a 
clear  proof  of  our  fuperior  force,  but  of  the  great  diftrefs 
they  had  then  been  plunged  into.  They  endeavoured 
indeed  to  fliift  off,  and  afterward  mitigate  the  execu- 
tion of  this  drticlc ;  but  the  queen  infilling  on  its  de- 
molition, according  to  the  letter,  it  was  done  as  effec- 
tually as  could  be  dcfired. 

To  conclude ;  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  upon  the 
clofe  of  the  war,  the  French  found  themfelvcs  totally 
deprived  of  all  pretcnfions  to  the  dominion  of  the  fea. 
Moft  of  our  conquefts,  indeed  all  of  them  that  were 
of  any  ufe  to  us,  were  made  by,  or  at  leaft  chiefly  by, 
our  fleets.  Sir  George  Rooke  took  Gibraltar,  and 
Sir  John  Leake  reduced  Minorca ;  and  it  is  alfo  evi- 
dent, that  it  was  oui"  fleet  alone  that  fupported  king 
Charles  in  Caralonia,  and  kept  the  king  of  Portugal 
iteady  to  the  grand  alliance  •,  which,  befide  the  ad- 
vantages it  brought  to  the  common  taufe,  fecured  to 
us  the  invaluable  profits  of  our  trade  to  that  country  : 
land  all  this  againft  the  fpirit,  gerHus,  and  inclination 
of  the  king  of  Portijgal,  and  his  minifl:ers,  who  were 
all,  at  that  time,  in  the  French  intereft  in  their 
heatts. 

At  the  fame  time,  our  fleets  prevented  the  French 
from  fo  much  as  failing  on  the  Mediterranean,  where 
th^y  had  made  a  figiire  in  the  laft  war  i  and  kept  many 
of  the  Italian  ftates'in  awe.  The  very  Algerines,  a.rd 
otherpiratical  ftates  of  Barbary,  contrary  to  thek*  natural 
propenfity  tov/ard  the  French,  were  now  obfequious 
to  Us,  and  enrertained  no  manner  of  doubt  of  the  fu- 
periority  of  our  flag.  The  flacknefs  of  the  Dutch,  in 
lending  fliips  to  this  part  of  the  world,  had,  in  this  re- 
lp{^6t,  an  efffft  happy  enough  for  us,  fince  it  occa- 
fi^oiled  blir  being  confide'red  as  the  leading  power,  by 
ait  Nit'ho  had  any  cbncerns  with  us  and  them. 
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The  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  put  an  end  to  our 
dlfputes  abroad,  proved  the  caufe  of  high  debates, 
and  great  diftradions  at  home.  The  people  grew 
uncafy,  the  miniftry  divided,  and  the  heats  and  vio- 
lence of  party  rofe  to  fuch  a  height,  that  her  majefly 
found  hcrfelf  fo  cmbarrafTed,  as  not  to  be  able  either 
to  depend  upon  thofc  in  power,  or  to  venture  to  turn 
them  out.  The  uneafinefs  of  mind,  that  fuch  a  per- 
plexed fituation  of  affairs  occafioned,  had  a  very  bad 
effeft.upon  her  health,  which  had  been  in  a  declining 
condition  from  the  time  of  prince  George's  death; 
and  a  quarrel  between  two  of  her  principal  minifters, 
in  her  p'efence,  proved,  in  fome  meafure,  the  caufe 
of  her  death,  which  happened  Auguft  ift,  1714, 

ABSTRACT  of  the  Royal  Navy,  as  it  flood  at  the 
Death  of  QUEEN  ANNE. 


Rates.      Number.      Guns. 


Men. 


I. 

7 

7»4 

5^2^'^ 

n. 
III. 

IV. 
V. 

13 

39 
66 

32 

1,170 
2,890 

3'490 
1,190 

7  ^^9^ 
16,089 

16,058 

4,160 

VI. 

25 
182 

500 

1,047 

Fire- (hips,  &c. 

9»954 

49,860 

about  

550 

* 

We  now  arrive  at  another  change  in  our  govern- 
ment, brought  about  by  a  ftatutc  made  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  king  William  HI.  for  limiting  the  fucceflion 
of  the  crown  j  by  which,  after  the  death  of  the  queen, 
then  princefs  Anne,  without  iffue,  it  was  to  pafs  to 
the  moft  illuftrious  houfe  of  Hanover,  as  the  next 
proteftant  heirs  ;  for  the  princefs  Sophia,  elcftrefs 
dowager  of  Hanover,  was  daughter  to  the  queen  of 
Bohemia,  who,  before  her  marriage  with  the  eledlor 
Palatine,  was  iViled  the  princefs  Elizabeth  of  Great 
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Britain,  daughter  to  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  I.  of 
England  ;  in  whom  united  all  the  hereditary  claims  to 
the  imperial  crown  of  thefe  realms. 

But,  the  princefs  Sophia  dying  a  very  little  while 
before  the  queen,  George-Lewis,  eleftor  of  Hanover, 
her  fon,  became  heir  of  this  crown,  on  the  demife  of 
queen  Anne,  and  was  accordingly  called  to  the  fuccel- 
fion,  in  the  manner  diredbed  by  another  ftacute,  paiTed 
in  the  fourth  year  of  her  majefty's  reign. 

His  majefty  arriving  from  Holland  on  the  1 8  th  of 
September,  and  making  his  public  entry  on  the  20th, 
took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands. 
A  new  parliament  was  fummoncd,  and  met  at  Weft- 
minfter,  March  the  17th,  171 5,  and  came  to  a  refo- 
lution,  to  allow  ten  thoufand  feamen  at  four  pounds 
,  a  month ;  befide  other  large  fums  for  other  naval  con- 
tingencies. Thefe  were  thought  neceflary,  becaull-, 
at  this  jundure,  the  fleet  of  Great  Britain  was  much 
.  decayed  j  and  it  was  forefeen,  that,  notwlthftanding 
the  peace  fo  lately  concluded,  new  diiputes  were  likely 
to  arile. 

Amongll  thefe  difputes,  the  moft  ferious  was  that 
in  which  we  were  engaged  with  Sweden.  This  had 
begun  before  the  queen*s  death,  and  was  occafioned 
by  the  Swcdifh  privateers  taking  many  of  our  fhips, 
which,  with  their  cargoes,  were  confifcated  -,  under 
a  pretence  that  we  afliitedand  fupplied  the  Czar  and 
his  fubje(5ts,  with  fhips,  arms,  ammunition,  &c.  con* 
irary,  as  was  fuggefted,  to  our  treaties  with  the  crown 
o[  Sweden.  Several  memorials  had  been  prefented 
Upon  this  fubjed,  without  receiving  any  fatisfadlory 
anfwer ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  now  thought  expedient 
to  fend  a  ftrong  fquadron  of  men  of  war  into  the  Bal- 
tic; the  rather,  becaufe  their  high  mightineffes  the 
ftates-gencral,  labouring  under  the  fame  inconve- 
niencies,  found  themfelves  obliged,  after  all  pacific 
methods  had  been  tried  in  vain,  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  fame  raeafures„ 
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On  the  1 8th  of  May  a  fquadron  of  twenty  fail  was 
appointed  for  this  fcrvice,  under  Sir  John  Norris, 
who  arrived  in  the  Sound  on  the  loth  of  June  follow- 
ing :  where,  finding  the  Dutch  fquadron,  it  was  rc- 
folved,  that  the  combined  fleet  flioiild  proceed 
together,  with  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  merchantmen 
under  their  convoy  for  their  relpe(5live  ports.  About 
the  middle  of  the  month  of  Auguft,  the  Danifli  fleet, 
confiding  of  twenty  Ihips  of  the  line,  with  the  Ruffian 
fquadron,  refolved  to  fail  up  the  Baltic,  with  the  Eng- 
lifh and  Dutch. 

On  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Norris  in  the  Baldc,  our 
minifter  prefented  a  memorial,  in  which  he  fct  forth, 
the  particular  damages  fuftained  by  our  merchants ; 
for  which  he  demanded  fatisfaftion  j  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  infilled  on  the  repeal  of  an  edift,  which  his 
Swedifh  majefty  had  lately  publiflied,  and  by  which 
the  commerce  of  the  Baltic  was  wholly  prohibited  to 
the  Englilh.  This  memorial  was  prefented,  June  1 5, 
1 7 1 5,  and  in  it,  the  nature  of  Sir  John  Norris's  com- 
miflion  was  explained  -,  but  he  received  a  very  unfa- 
tisfadtory  anfwer.  Thus  far,  all  this  quarrel  feems  to 
arife  from  his  majeflry's  care  of  the  Britifh  commerce. 
But  as  elcdor  of  Hanover,  he  had  alfo  fome  difputes 
with  his  majefty  of  Sweden,  of  quite  a  diflTerenc  na- 
ture :  for  having  purchafed  from  the  crown  of  Den- 
mark the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  crown  of  Sweden,  he  found  him- 
felf  obliged,  in  quality  of  eleftor,  to  concur  with  the 
firft-mentioned  power,  in  declaring  war  againfl:  Swe- 
den -,  and,  even  before  this  was  done,  fome  Englifh 
fliips  joined  the  Danilh  fleet,  in  order  to  diftrefs  the 
Swedes.  Of  this,  the  Swedifh  minifter  here  com- 
plained, by  a  memorial,  in  which  he  afferted,  that  the 
honour  of  the  Britifii  flag  had  been  proftituted  to  ferve 
the  interefts  of  another  ftate,  and  in  order  to  create 
an  intercourfe  between  the  king's  regal  and  cledtoral 
dominions.     The  Dutch,  though  no  lefs  injured,  no 
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Icfs  concerned  in  their  trade  than  we,  did  not,  how- 
ever, think  it  necclTary  to  come  to  fuch  extremities. 

The  Swedes  had,  at  this  time,  a  very  numerous 
fleet,  and  in  good  condition  -,  but  tiiey  were  too  wife 
to  h^ard  it  againll  fuch  an  unequal  force  as  that  of 
the  confederates  ;  and,  therefore,  withdrew  it  into 
one  of  their  own  poris,  till  they  could  receive  the 
king's  abfolute  orders.  On  the  9th  yf  November, 
the  Britifli  men  of  war,  from  Dantzick,  with  the  trade, 
joined  Sir  John  Norris*s  fquadron  at  Bornholm,  and 
the  next  day  came  all  with  him  into  the  road  of  Co- 
penhagen. On  the  1 2th,  arrived  the  Dutch  trade, 
with  their  convoy,  which  had  been  obliged  to  (lay. 
after  ours  at  Dantzick,  for  provifions.  A  few  days 
after.  Sir  John  failed  from  the  road  of  Copenliagen  i 
and,  notwithftanding  his  fleet,  as  well  as  the  mer- 
chantmen under  his  convoy,  were  furprized  by  a  vio- 
lent ftorm,  which  difperfed  them,  and  in  which  the 
Auguft,  of  fixty  guns,  and  the  Garland  of  twenty- 
four,  were  unfortunately  loft;  yet  the  reft,  with  all 
the  trade,  fafely  arrived  at  the  Trow,  on  the  29th  of 
November,  in  the  morning.  Sir  John  Norris  left 
feven  ftiips  of  war  under  the  command  of  commodore 
Cleeland,  in  the  Baltic,  to  adt  in  conjunction  with  the 
Danes,  and  for  the  further  fecurity  of  the  Britifli  trade, 
if  neceflary. 

During  the  time  that  this  fquadron  was  employed 
in  the  Baltic,  the  rebellion  was  extinguifhed  in  Scot- 
land ;  but  with  fo  little  afliftance  from  our  naval  force, 
that  it  fcarce  deferves  to  be  mentioned.  The  rebellion 
broke  out  under  the  influence  and  diredlion  of  the 
earl  of  Mar,  who  was  foon  joined  by  the  clans  •,  and 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  being  km  down  ag.inft  him,  it 
quickly  appeared  how  ill  their  meafures  had  been 
taken.  His  grace  had,  indeed,  biit  a  fmall  number  of 
regular  troops  under  his  command  i  but  his  intereft 
was  fo  cxtenfive,  that  he  not  only  engaged  many  pow- 
erful families  to  declare  for  king  George,  but,  which 
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perhaps  was  the  greater  fcrvicc  of  the  two,  engaged 
many  more  to  remain  quiet,  who  otherwife  had  joined 
the  rebels.  The  bufincfs  was  decided  by  the  battle  of 
Sheriff  Moore,  near  Dimblain,  fought  November  13, 
1715,  the  fan.e  day  that  general  holler  and  the  Eng- 
li(h,  who  were  in  arms,  lurrendered  at  Prelton.  Yet, 
after  this,  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  ventured  over 
into  Scotland,  in  a  very  poor  vefTel ;  where,  foon  find- 
ing his  affairs  deiperate,  and  his  perfon  in  the  utmoft 
danger,  he  contrived  to  make  his  efcapc  from  the 
north,  with  the  utmoft  fecrecy  •,  which  he  effedled,  by 
going  on  board  a  clean  tallow'd  French  fnow,  which 
lailed  out  of  the  harbour  of  Montrofe,  February  the 
3d,  in  fight  of  fome  Englilh  men  of  war,  but  kept  fo 
clofe  along  Ihore,  that  they  foon  found  it  was  impol- 
fible  fo  follow  her. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  what  pad'  under 
Sir  John  Norris  in  the  Baltic ;  and  have,  therefore, 
only  to  obftrve,  that  this  year  fome  of  the  piratical 
republics  in  Barbary  having  broke  the  peace,  admiral 
Baker,  who  had  the  command  of  the  Englilh  fqua 
dron  in  the  Mediterranean,  received  orders  to  brinf^ 
them  to  reafon  i  which  he  did,  without  any  great 
difficulty. 

In  17 18,  the  king  of  England  had  ufed  fome  en- 
deavours tocompromife  the  difference  between  his 
imperial  majefty  and  the  Spanilh  branch  of  the  houfe 
of  Bourbon.  Mr.  Stanhope  had  been  fent  to  Madrid 
with  a  plan  pf  pacification,  which  being  rejefted  by 
Philip,  as  partial  and  iniquitous,  the  king  determined 
to  fupport  his  mediation  by  arms.  Sir  G^ortye  Byng 
failed  from  Spithead  on  the  4th  day  ot  j  .ne,  with 
twenty  Ihips  of  the  line,  two  fire  Ihips,  two  bomb- 
vefiTels,  and  ample  inftrudlions  how  to  r  -.t  on  all  emer- 
gencies. He  arrived  off  Cape  S^  Vincent  on  the 
30th  day  of  the  month,  when  he  difpatched  his  le- 
cretary  to  Cadiz  with  a  letcor  to  Colonel  Stanhope  the 
Britifli  miniflcT  at  Madrid,  dcfiring  him  to  inform  his 
cnoll  catholic  majePcy  of  the  admiral's  arrival  in  thofe 
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parts,  and  to  lay  before  him  his  inftru<5lions  :  whicfi, 
when  cardinal  Alberoni  perufed,  he  told  colonel  Stan- 
hope with  {ovnc  warmth,  that  his  mafter  would  run  all 
hazards,  and  even  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  driven  out  of 
Spain,  rather  than  recal  his  troops,  or  confent  to  a 
fufpenfion  of  arms.  He  faid  the  Spaniards  were  not 
to  be  frightened  j  and  he  was  fo  well  convinced  that 
the  fleet  would  do  their  duty,  that  in  cafe  of  their  be- 
ing attacked  by  admiral  Byng,  he  fhould  be  in  no  pain 
for  the  fuccefs.  This  interpofition  could  not  but  be 
very  provoking  to  the  Spanifh  minifter,  who  had  laid 
his  account  with  the  conqueft  of  Sicily  ;  and  for  that 
purpofe  prepared  an  armament  which  was  altogether 
furpridng,  confidering  the  late  fhattered  condition 
of  the  Spanilh  aflfairs.  He  feems  to  have  put  too 
much  confidence  in  the  ftrength  of  the  Spanilh  fleet. 
In  a  few  days  he  fent  back  the  admirars  letter  to  Mr, 
Stanhope,  with  a  note  under  it,  importing,  that  the 
chevalier  Byng  might  execute  the  orders  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  king  his  mafter. 

The  admiral,  in  pafling  by  Gibraltar,  was  joined 
by  vice-admiral  Cornwal  with  two  fliips.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  Minorca,  where  he  relieved  the  garrifon  of 
Portmahon.  Then  he  failed  for  Naples,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  firft  day  of  Auguft,  and  was  received 
as  a  deliverer :  for  the  Neapolitans  had  been  under 
the  utmoft  terror  of  an  invafion  from  the  Spaniards. 
Sir  George  Byng  received  intelligence  from  the  vice- 
roy count  Daun,  who  treated  him  with  the  moft  dif- 
tinguifhing  marks  of  refpeft,  that  the  Spanilh  army, 
amounting  to  thirty  thoufand  men,  commanded  by 
the  marquis  de  Lede,  had  landed  in  Sicily,  reduced 
Palermo  and  Medina,  and  were  then  employed  in  the 
fiege  of  the  citadel  belonging  to  this  laft  city  :  that 
the  Fiedmontefe  garrifon  would  be  obliged  to  furrcn- 
der,  if  not  fpeedily  relieved  :  that  an  alliance  was  up^ 
on  the  carpet  between  the  emperor  and  the  king  of 
Sicilv,  which  laft  had  defired  the  aflTiftance  of  the  im- 
pcrial  troops,  and  agreed  to  receive  them  into  the  ci- 
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tddcl  of  Meflina.     The  admiral  immediately  refolved 
to  fail  thither,  and  on  the  9th  of  Auguft  was  in  fight  ' 
of  the  Faro  of  Meffina.     He  difpatchcd  his  own  cap- 
tain with  a  polite  mefTage  to  the  marquis  de  Lede, 
propofmg  a  ceflation  of  arrtis  in  Sicily  for  two  months, 
that  the  powers  of  Europe  might  have  time  to  con- 
cert meafurcs  for  reftoring  a  lalting  peace.     The  Spa- 
niih  general  anfwered,   that  he  had  no  powers  to 
treat,  confequently  fhould  obey  his  orders,  which  di- 
rected him  to  reduce  Sicily  for  his  mafter  the  king  of 
Spain.     The  Spanifh  Beet  had  failed  from  the  harbour 
of  Meffina  on  the  day  before  the  Englifti  fquadron 
appeared.     In  doubling  the  point  of  Faro,  he  defcried 
two  Spanifh  fcouts,  that  led  him  to  their  main  fleet, 
fvliich   before  noon    he  defcried  in  line  of  battle, 
amounting  to  27  fail  large  and  fmall,  befide  two  fire- 
fhips,  four  bomb-veiTels,  and  feven  gallies.    At  fight 
of  the  Englifh  fquadron  they  flood  away  large,  and 
Byng  gave  chace  all  the  refl  of  the  day.     In  the 
morning,  which  was  the  nth  of  Auguft,  the  rear- 
admiral  de  Mari,  with  fix  fhips  of  war,  the  gallies, 
fire-fhips,  and  bomb-ketches,  Icparated  from  the  main 
fleer,  and  flood  in  for  the  Sicilian  fhore.     The  Eng- 
lifh admiral  detached  captain  Walton  with  five  fhips 
in  purfuit  of  them  ;  and  they  were  foon  engaged.  He 
himfelf  continued  to  chace  their  main  fleet  •,    and 
about  ten  o'clock  the  battle  began.     The  Spaniards 
feemed  to  be  diilrafted  in  their  counfels,  and  a£led  in 
confufion.     They  made  a  running  fight ;  and  the  ad- 
mirals behaved  with  courage  and  adivity,  in  fpite  of 
which  they  were  all*  taken  but  Cammock,  who  made 
his  efcape  with  three  fhips  of  war  and  three  frigates. 
In  this  engagement,  which  happened  off  Cape  Paf- 
faro,  captain  Haddock  of  the  Grafton  fignalized  his 
courage  in  an  extraordinary  manner.     On  the  i8th 
the  admiral  received  a  letter  from  captain  Walton, 
<^atcd  off  Syracufe,  intimating  that  he  had  taken  four 
Spanifh  fhips  of  war,  together  with  a  bomb-ketch, 
^iid  a  veiTcl  iadcB  with  arms  s  and  that  he  had  burn- 
ed 
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ed  four  fliips  of  the  line,  a  fire- (hip,  and  a  bomb* 
vcffel.  This  letter  is  juftly  deemed  a  curious  fpeci- 
men  of  the  laconic  llyle. — "  Sir,  We  have  taken  and 
deftroyed  all  the  Spanifli  fhips  and  veflels  which  were 
upon  the  coaft,  the  number  as  per  margin.     I  am,  &c. 

G.  Walton." 
Thefe  (hips  that  captain  Walton  thus  thruft  into  his 
margin,  would  have  furni(hcd  matter  for  fome  pages, 
in  a,  French  relation. 

Admiral  Byng  continued  to  a(rift  the  imperialifts  in 
Sicily,  during  the  bed  part  of  the  winter,  by  fcouring 
the  feas  of  the  Spaniards,  and  keeping  tht  communi- 
cation open  between  the  German  forces  and  the  Cala- 
hrian  ftiore,  from-  whence  they  were  fupplied  with 
provilions.  He  adted  in  this  fervice  with  equal  con- 
dud,  refolution,  and  adivity.  He  conferred  with 
the  viceroy  of  Naples,  and  the  other  imperial  ge- 
nerals, about  the  operations  of  the  enfuing  campaign  ; 
and  count  Hamilton  was  difpatched  to  Vienna,  to  lay 
before  the  emperor  the  refult  of  their  deliberations  : 
then  the  admiral  fet  fail  for  Mahon,  where  his  Ihips 
might  be  refitted,  and  put  in  a  condition  to  take  the 
fea  in  the  fpring. 

The  dcftrudion  of  the  Spanifh  fleet  was  a  fubjefl 
that  employed  the  deliberations  and  conjedures  of  all 
the  politicians  in  Europe.  Spain  exclaimed  againft 
the  condud  of  England,  as  inconfiftent  with  the  rules 
of  good  faith,  for  the  obfervation  of  which  (he  had 
always  been  fo  famous.  This  was  the  language  of 
difappointed  ambition.  Neverthelefs,  it  muft  be 
owned,  that  the  condud  of  England  on  this  occafion 
was  rather  irregular ;  and  the  Spaniards  were  not  (low 
in  expre(ring  their  refentments.  On  the  ift  of  Sep- 
tember, rear-adminl  Guevara,  with  fome  (hips  under 
his  command,  entered  the  port  of  Cadiz,  and  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  all  the  Englifh  Ihips  that  were  there ; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  all  the  cffeds  of  the  Englifh 
merchants  were  feized  in  Malaga,  and  other  ports  of 
Spain  i  which,  as  foon  as  it  was  known  here,  pro- 
duced 
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duced  reprifals  on  our  part.  But  it  is  now  tin[)e  to 
leave  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  affairs  of  Spain,  in 
order  to  give  an  account  of  what  palfed  in  the  northern 
leas. 

There  remains  only  one  tranfa^lion  more  of  this 
year,  which  a  work  of  this  kind  requires  to  be  men- 
tioned ;  which  is  the  account  of  the  redui^ionof  the 
pirates.  Captain  Woodes  Rogers,  having  been  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  Bahama  iflands,  failed  for 
Providence,  v.hich  waa  to  be  the  feat  of  his  govern- 
ment, on  the  nth  of  April;  and  after  a  (hort  and 
eafy  pafTage,  arriving  there,  he  took  pofleflion  of  the 
town  of  Naifau,  the  fort  belonging  to  it,  and  of  the 
whole  ifland-,  the  people  receiving  him  with  all  ima- 
ginable joy,  and  many  of  the  pirates  fubmitting  im- 
mediately. Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  rejeded,  at  firft, 
all -terms,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  mifchief  on  the 
coaft  of  Carolina  ;  bur,  when  they  faw  t^iat  governor 
Rogers  had  thoroughly  fettled  himfelf  at  Providence, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bahama  iHands  found 
themfelves  obliged,  through  intereft,  to  be  honeft, 
they  began  to  doubt  of  their  fituation,  and  thought 
proper  to  go  and  beg  that  mercy  which  at  firft  they  re- 
fufed  i  fo  that  there  were  not  above  three  or  four  vef- 
fels  of  thofe  pirates  who  continued  their  trade,  and 
two  of  them  being  taken,  and  their  crews  executed, 
the  reft  difperfed  out  of  fear,  and  became  thereby 
lefs  terrible.  Thus,  in  a  fliort  time,  and  chiefly 
through  the  fteady  and  prudent  conduct  of  governor 
Rogers,  tliis  herd  of  villains  were  in  fome  meafure 
difperfed,  who  for  many  years  had  frighted  the  Weft 
Indies,  and  the  northern  colonics. 
On  the  17th  of  December  1718,  a  declaration  of 
'  war  in  form  was  publillied  againft  the  crown  of  Spain  ; 
as  to  the  expediency  of  which,  many  bold  things 
were  faid  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  efjiecially  with 
regard  to  the  pretenfions,  and  the  intentions  of  thofe 
who  made  this  war.  The  niiniftry,  however,  conti- 
nued the  purfuit  of  their  o^yn  fcheme,  i(i  fpite  of  op- 
VpL.^VII.  "    •      C  c      .  pofition. 
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pofition,  and  took  fuch  vigorous  meafurcs  for  obliging 
Spain  to  accept  the  terms  afligned  her  by  the  qua- 
druple alliance,  that  fhe  loft  all  patience,  and  re- 
folved  to  attempt  any  thing  that  might  either  free  her 
from  this  neccflity,  or  ferve  to  exprefs  her  refent- 
ments  againft  fuch  as  endeavoured  to  impofe  it  upon 
her ;  with  this  view  fhe  drew  together  a  great 
number  of  tranfports  at  Cadiz  and  Cprnnna^  but 
the  Spanifli  fleet,  defigned  for  this  expedition,  con- 
fifting  of  five  men  of  war,  and  about  forty  tranfports, 
having  on  board  the  late  duke  of  Ormonde,  and  up- 
ward of  5000  men,  met  with  a  violent  ftorm,  which 
entirely  difperfed  them.  Thus,  this  defign  of  the 
Spaniards,  whatever  it  was,  became  abortive. 

It  may  be  proper,  in  this  place,  to  take  notice, 
that  we  adled  now  in-  fuch  clofe  conjundlion  with 
France,  that  the  regent  declared  war  againft  his 
coufin  the  khig  of  Spain  •,  and  though  many  people 
here  fufpefted  that  this  war  would  produce  no  great 
cfFcds,  it  proved  quite  otherwife  -,  for  the  marquis 
dc  Silly  advanced  in  the  month  of  April  as  far  as 
Port  PafTage,  where  he  foutid  fix  men  of  war  juft  fi- 
nilhcd,  upon  the  ftocks,  all  which,  prompted  thereto 
by  colonel  Stanhope,  (afterward  earl  of  Harrington) 
he  burned,  together  with  timber,  mafts,  and  naval 
ftorcs,  to  the  value  of  half  a  million  fterling  •,  which 
was  0  greater  real  lofs  to  the  Spaniards,  than  that 
they  fullained  by  our  beating  their  fleet.  Soon  af- 
ter, the  duke  of  Berwick  belieged  Fontarabia;  both 
>vhich  anions  fhewed,  that  the  French  were  a^ually 
ift-earneft. 

While  the  Spaniards  were  pleafing  themfelves  with 
chimerical  notions  of  invafions  it  was  impoffiblc  to 
cfFed  againft  us,  our  admiral  in  the  Mediterranean 
was  diftrefTing  them  effeftually ;  he  continued  thcrd 
until  he  had  feen  the  iflands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia 
evacuated  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  mutual  ceflions 
executed  between  the  emperor  and  the  duke  of  Sa- 
voy. In  a  word,  admiral  Byng  bojc  fuch  a  confi- 
^.  w  — ^  -  derablc 
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licrablc  (hare  in  this  wa[r  of  Sicily,  that  the  fate  of  the 
ifland  depended  wholly  upon  his  cou»*age,  vigilance, 
and  condu6t. 

The  king  of  England,  with  a  view  to  indemnify 
himfelf  for  the  expcnce  of  the  war,  proje6led  the  con- 
queft  of  Cofunna  in  Bifcay,  and  of  Feru  in  South 
America.  Four  thoufand  men,  cortimanded  by  lord 
Cobham,  were  embarked  at  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and 
failed  on  the  21ft  day  of  September,  under  convoy  of 
five  Ihips  of  war,  conduced  by  admiral  Mighels. 
Inftead  of  making  an  attempt  upon  Corunna,  they 
reduced  Vigo  with  very  little  difficulty.  The  expe- 
dition to  the  Weft  Indies  was  prevented  by  the  peace» 
Spain  being  opprefTed  on  all  fides,  and  utterly  ex^ 
haufted,  Philip  faw  the  neccflity  of  a  fpeedy  pacifi- 
cation. He  was  obliged  at  laft  to  accede  to  the  qua- 
druple alliance. 

The  pirates  in  the  Weft  Indies,  who  had  received 
fome  check  from  the  vigorous  difpofitions  of  gover- 
nor Rogers,  and  other  commander?  in  thofe  parts, 
began  to  take  breath  again,  and  by  degrees  grew  fo 
bold  as  even  to  annoy  our  colonies  more  than  ever ; 
bwingto  the  encouragement  they  had  met  with  of  late 
from  the  Spaniards,  and  to  the  want  of  a  fufficient  force 
in  tlie  North  American  feas.  There  was  among  thcfd 
pirates  one  Roberts,  a  man  whofe  parts  dcferved  a 
better  employment  i  he  was  an  able  feaman,  and  « 
good  commander,  and  had  with  him  two  very  ftout 
mips,  to  which  he  foon  adde«l  a  third.  With  this 
force,  Roberts  had  done  a  great  deal  of  mifchief  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  before  he  failed  for  Africa,  where  he  like* 
wife  took  abundance  of  prizes,  till  in  the  month  of 
April  1722,  he  was  taken  by  the  then  captain,  after* 
Ward  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle. 

Captain  Ogle  was  then  in  the  Swallow,  and  was 
cruifing  off  Cape  Lopez,  when  he  had  intelligence  of 
Roberts's  being  not  tar  from  him,  and  in  confequence 
of  this  he  went  immediately  in  fearch  of  him,  and 
foon  after  difcovcred  the  pirates  in  a  very  convenient 
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bay,  where  the  biggcft  and  the  leaft  fhip  were  upon 
the  heel,  fcrubbing.  Captain  Ogle  taking  in  his  lower 
tier  of  guns,  and  lying  at  a  diftance,  Roberts  took 
him  for  a  merchantman,  and  immediately  ordered  his 
confort  to  flip  his  cable,  and  run  out  after  him.  Cap- 
tain Ogle  crouded  all  the  fail  he  could  to  decoy  the 
pirate  to  fuch  a  diftance,  that  his  conforts  might  not 
hear  the  guns,  and  then  fuddenly  tacked,  run  out  his 
lower  tier,  and  gave  the  pirate  a  broadfide,  by  which 
their  captain  was  killed :  this  fo  difcouraged  the 
crew,  that  after  a  brifk  engagement,  which  lafted 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  they  furrendered.  Captain 
Ogle  returned  then  to  the  bay,  hoifting  the  king*s 
colours,  under  the  pirates  black  flag  with  a  death's 
head  in  it.  This  prudent  ftratagem  had  the  defired 
cffed }  for  the  pirates,  feeing  the  black  flag  upper- 
moft,  concluded  the  king's  fliip  had  been  taken,  and 
came  out  full  of  joy  to  congratulate  their  confort  on 
the  vidory.  This  joy  of  theirs  was,  however,  of  no 
long  continuance,  for  captain  Ogle  gave  them  a  very 
warm  reception  i  and  though  Roberts  fought  with  the 
utmoft  bravery,  for  near  two  hours,  yet  being  at  lalt 
killed,  the  courage  of  his  men  immediately  funk,  and 
both  ihips  yielded.  , 

Peace  affords  no  events  of  importance  for  naval 
hiftory ;  we  therefore  pafs  on  to  the  death  of  king 
George  I.  which  happened  at  his  brother's  palace, 
in  the  city  of  Ofnaburg,  June  the  nth,  1727,  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  the  fixty-eighth  of 
his  life.  He  was  very  well  acquainted  with  the  ge- 
neral intereft  of  all  the  ptinces  in  Europe,  and  parti- 
cularly well  verfed  in  whatever  related  to  German 
afiFairs.  He  was  allowed  by  the  bed  judges  of  mili- 
tary flcill,  to  be  an  excellent  officer ;  was  very  ca- 
pable of  application,  and  undcrftood  bufinefs  as  well 
as  any  prince  of  hU  time. 
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A  LIST  of  the  ENGLISH  NAVY,   as   it  flood 
at  the  Acceflion  of  G  e  o  r  o  e  II. 

Rates.    N°  of  Shios.     Men.        Guns.  S^fivcls. 


I. 

7 

5*460 

700 

II. 

13 

8,840 

1,170 

III. 

\ 

16 

8,320 

1,280 

24 

10,568 

1,680 

IV. 

\ 

24 

37,600 

1,440 

♦    »    • 

40 

17,200 

2,000 

V. 

\ 

24 

4,800 

960 

I 

^55 

30 

VI. 

I 

140 

2^5^o 

22 
560 

'i 

Fire-lhips 

$ 

^55 

24 

Bombs 

3 

120 

16 

16 

Store-fhip 

I 

90 

20 

Sloops 

J5 

990 

78 

78 

Yachts 

7 

260 

64 

Ditto,  fmall 

5 

29 

26 

6 

Hoys 

IX 

87 

12 

z 

Smacks 

■ 

2 

4 

.  f.! 


Total 


225        98,398       10,082 


After  the  acceffion  of  king  George  II.  notwith- 
ftanding  the  feeming  pacific  difpofition  of  the  court 
of  Spain  in  Europe,  and  their  engagements  lately  en- 
tered into,  there  was  great  reafon  to  fufpeft,  that  their 
governors  in  the  Weft  Indies  had  fccret  inftrudlions  to 
carry  on  a  depredatory  war  :  for  no  fooner  were  our 
men  of  war  called  off  from  aftion  in  thofe  Teas, 
than  oyr  merchants  feverely  felt  the  effefts  of  a  perfi- 
dious treaty  j  and  every  fhip  from  our  colonies  and 
iflinds,  brought  frefti  fubjeft  of  complaint,  concern- 
ing their  depredations  on  our  trade,  and  their  cruel- 
ties to  our  failors.  Alfo  in  Europe,  from  the  leflen- 
ing  of  our  naval  force  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Sallee 
rovers  were  encouraged  to  infeft  our  navigation  in  the 
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Streights  and  Weftern  ocean.  Upon  all  this  the  paN 
liamenr,  which  mtt  on  the  2  2d  of  January,  agresd 
to  employ  15,000  Teamen,  at  four  pounds  a  man  per 
month,  for  thirteen  months,  for  the  current  year  •, 

'  and  alfo  voted  206,025  pounds,  for  the  ordinary  of  the 
navy  during  the  fame  time. 

The  houfc  of  commons  having  examined  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Spanifh  depredations,  came  to  the  follow- 
ing refolution  •,  That  ever  fincc  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
concluded  in  1 7 1 3,  to  this  time,    the  British  trade 

.  and  navigation  to  and  from  the  feveral  colonies  in 
America,  had  been  greatly  interrupted  by  the  con- 
tinual depredations  of  the  Spaniards  •,  in  manifeft  vio- 
lation of  the  treaties  fubfifting  between  the  two  crowns. 
In  confequence  of  which  refolution,  it  was  further 
unanimoufly  refolved,  that  an  humble  addrefs  be  pre- 
fcnted  to  his  majefty,  to  defire  he  would  be  gracioufly 
pleafed  to  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  prevent  fuch 
depredations,  to  procure  jud  and  reafonable  fatisfac- 
tion  for  the  lofTcs  fudained  -,  and  to  fecure  to  his  fub- 
je6t5  the  free  exercife  of  commerce  and  navigation,  to 
and  from  the  Britilh  colonies  in  America.  The  confe- 
quence was,  an  order  for  putting  27  (hips  in  commif- 
fion  i  which  joined  to  a  Dutch  fquadron,  were  intend- 
ed to  adt  in  conjundion  under  Sir  Charles  Wager. 

This  confederate  fleet  of  the  Englifl^  and  Dutch  at 
Spithead,  raifed  expectations  in  the  public,  who  now 
imagined  that  forne  bold  ftroke  was  intended  in  fa- 
vour of  our  merchants.  But  after  fpending  above 
three  months  in  a  pompous  parade,  the  Dutch  failed 
homeward  *,  and  twtlve  of  our  largeft  fhips  were  or- 
dered to  be  laid  up.     This  fleet,  however,  it  is  ge- 

*  nerally  thought,  accelerated  the  figning  of  the  conr 
vention,  and  alfo  the  difpatching  thofe  ordprS  which 
were  carried  to  Cuba,  by  the  new  goverrior  of  that 

,  illand  -,  by  virtue  of  which,  he  impriibned  his  prede- 
ceflbr,  and  even  laid  him  in  irons  •,  at  the  fymc  time 
^(pclaring,  that  his  inftrudions  were  to  live  in  amity 
wi^h  tl^e  Englifli.    But  all  this,  as  appeared  by  the 
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coiHequences,  proved  no  more  than  grimace  -y  for  the 
guarda  codas  continued  their  former  depredations. 

After  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  with  Spain,  Great 
Britain  was  drawn  into  an  agreement,  to  carry  Don 
Carlos,  infant  of  Spain,  and  with  the  confent  of  the 
court  of  Vienna,  to  place  him  on  the  throne  of 
Naples  :  notwithftanding  which,  every  fliip  from  the 
W.  Indies  brought  an  account  of  a  continued  feries  of 
Spanilh  depredations  and  cruelties ;  a  (hocking  in* 
ftancc  of  the  latter,  not  to  mention  others,  was  the 
inhuman  treatment  of  Robert  Jenkins,  mafter  of  the 
Rebecca,  whofe  ear  they  cut  off,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  delivered  it  into  his  hands,  infolencly  telling 
him  to  carry  that  prefent  home  to  his  mafter.  Nod* 
withftanding  the  pacific  difpofition  of  the  Britifh  mi- 
niftry  at  that  time,  the  popular  clamours  rofe  very 
high  on  thefe  and  other  adts  of  violence  committed  by 
the  Spaniards  •,  which  year  after  year  grew  {o  violent, 
that  the  Britifh  miniftry  was  no  longer  able  to  ftem 
the  current  of  national  refentment  Ihcwn  by  the  daily 
petitions  brought  up  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
calling  aloud  for  fatisfa^ion  from  Spain.  His  ma- 
jefty  iffued  a  proclamation  on  the  loth  of  July,  I739» 
fetting  forth  the  Spanifh  depredations,  the  expiration 
of  the  term  limited  for  the  payment  of  95,000  pounds 
compenfation,  and  on  the  non-payment  of  it,  thereby  au- 
thorizing general  reprifalsand  letters  of  marque  againfl: 
the  (hips,  goods,and  fubjedls  of  the  king  of  Spain. 

Thefe  orders,  under  his  majefty's  fign  manual, 
dated  June  the  15th,  had  been  diipatched  above  a 
month  before  their  publication  in  London,  to  com- 
modore Brown,  who  then  commanded  a  fquadron  at 
Jamaica;  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  making 
the  beft  ufe  of  them,  before  the  Spaniards  had  notice 
of  our  defigns,  and  confequently  prepared  againU 
them.  The  commodore  publiflied  thcie  orders  on  the 
8th  of  Auguft.  In  the  mean  time  the  Britifh  miniftry 
DOW  foreleeing  that  a  war  with  Spain  could  no  longer 
fee  avoided,  the  firft  thing  they  did,  was  to  form  a 
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T.folution  of  endeavouring  to  preclude  the  Spaniards 
from  the  rdburces  of  their  wealth  in  the  Well  Indies 
and  the  South  Seas. 

With  this  view  two  fquadrons  were  immediately 
ordered  to  be  got  ready  with  all  expedition,  the  one 
to  be  put  under  the  command  of  George  Anion,  Efqi 
Ivho  was  then  captain  of  his  majefty's  (hip  the  Centu- 
rion, and  the  other  under  that  ol*'  captain  Cornwall. 
The  particulars  of  Anfon*s  voyage  to  the  South  Seas, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  this  colledion. 

Notwithttanding  th^le  preparations  of  war,  Mr. 
Keene,  the  Britifh  miniftcr  at  Madrid,  declared  to 
the  court  of  Spain,  that  his  m.ifter,  although  he  had 
permitted  his  fubjcds  to  make  reprifals,  would  not 
be  underdood  to  have  b;okf  n  the  peace ;  and,  that 
this  permifFion  would  be  recalled  as  loon  as  his  ca- 
tholic majefty  Ihould  be  difpoicd  to  make  the  fatis- 
fadion  which  had  been  fo  julUy  demanded.  He  was 
given  to  undcrftand,  that  the  king  of  Spain  looked 
upon  thofe  rcprilals  as  d.t\s  of  holblity  •,  and  that  he 
hope;l,  with  the  alTillance  of  heaven  and  his  allies,  he 
fhouki  be  able  to  Ibpport  a  good  caufe  againft  his  ad- 
verlaries.  He  publilhed  a  manifelto  in  juftification  of 
his  own  conduct.  The  Fiench  ambalfador  at  the 
Hague  declared,  ihat  the  king  his  mafter  was  obliged 
by  treaties  to  aflill  his  catholic  majefty  by  fea  and 
land,  in  cafe  he  ihould  be  attacked  :  he  diflliaded  the 
Hates-general  from  efpoufing  the  quarrel  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  they  afiured  him  they  would  obferve  a 
ftrid:  neutrality,  though  they  could  not  avoid  furniih- 
ing  his  Britannic  majefty  with  luch  fuccours  as  he 
could  demand,  by  virtue  of  the  treaties  lubfifting  be-? 
tween  the  two  pov/ers.  The  people  of  England  were 
jjifpired  with  uncommon  alacrity  at  the  near  profpeft 
of  war,  for  which  they  had  fo  long  clam.oured  ;  and 
the  miniftry  feeing  it  unavoidable,  began  to  be  ear- 
neft  and  effedual  in  their  preparations. 

The  great  view  of  the  nation  now  being  to  diftrefs 
the  Spaniards,  another  fquadron  was  ordered  to  be 
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ftttcd  out  for  the  Weft  Indies,  and  the  command  of 
it  given  to  Edward  Vernon,  Elq-,  then  jull  made  vice 
admiral  of  the  blue,  who,  on  account  of  the  eminent 
Icrvices  he  had  formerly  done  his  king  and  country  in 
that  part  of  the.  world,  was  looked  on  by  all  as  the 
mod  proper  perfon  to  be  intruded  with  lo  important 
an  enterprize.  He  had  withdrawn  from  employment, 
and  on  icveral  accounts,  had  been  difgufted  at  the 
conduft  of  the  miniltry  j  yet  upon  the  Hrft  applica- 
tion made  to  him  to  undertake  the  command  of  a 
fquadron  for  the  fervice  of  his  country,  he  imme»- 
diaicly  laid  afidtf  all  private  ahimofity,  and  facrificing 
all  other  confiderations  to  the  welfare  of  the  public, 
very  chearfully  obeyed  the  fummons,  defiring  only  a 
few  days  to  fettle  his  family  affairs.  Me  was  counted 
a  gooa  officer,  and  his  boifterous  manner  leemed  to 
enhance  his  charadber.  As  he  had  once  commanded 
a  fquadron  in  Jamaica,  he  was  perfedly  well  ac- 
quainted with  thofe  feas ;  and  in  a  debate  upon  the 
Spanilh  depredations,  he  chanced  lo  affirm,  that 
Porto  Bello  on  the  Spanifh  main  might  be  eafily 
taken  :  nay,  he  even  undertook  to  reduce  it  with  fix 
Ihips  only.  This  offisr  was  echoed  from  the  mouths 
of  all  the  members  in  the  oppofition.  Vernon  was 
extolled  as  another  Drake  or  Raleigh  :  he  became  the 
idol  of  a  party,  and  his  praife  refoundcd  from  all  cor- 
ners of  the  kingdom.  The  minifter,  in  order  to  ap- 
peal the  clamours  of  the  people  on  this  fubjefl,  fent 
him  as  commander  in  chief  to  the  Weft  Indies.  He 
was  pleafed  with  an  opportunity  to  remove  fuch  a 
troublefome  ccnfurer  from  the  houfe  of  commons ; 
and  perhaps,  he  was  not  without  hope,  that  Vernon 
would  difgrace  himfelf  and  his  party,  by  failing  in  the 
exploit  he  had  undertaken.  His  catholic  majefty 
having  ordered  all  the  Britilh  (hips  in  his  harbours  to 
be  feizcd  and  detained,  the  king  of  England  would 
keep  meafures  with  him .  no  longer,  but  denounced 
vt^ar  againft  him  on  the  23d  day  of  Odober,  1739. 
Many  Englilh  merchants  began  to  equip  privaieers, 
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and  arm  thch  trading  vcflffis,  to  protcft  their  owa 
comn)ercc  as  well  as  to  dillrcfs  that  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  1 3th  of  March,  1 740,  a  fhip  arrived  from  the 
"Welt  Indies,  difpatchcd  by  admiral  Vernon,  with  an 
account  of  hi«  having  taken  Porto  Bello,  on  the  i(lh- 
mus  of  Darien,  and  demoli(hcd  all  the  fortifications 
of  the  place.  The  Spaniards  affced  with  fuch  pufiila- 
nimity  on  this  occ^ion,  that  their  forts  were  taken 
almolt  without  bloodfhcd.  And  though  the  admiral 
was  not  able  to  pufli  his  conqueds  further  up  the 
country,  yet  the  national  advantage  arifing  from  what 
he  had  already  done  was  very  confiderable  :  particu- 
larly as  titc  traders  of  Jamaica  had  now  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  opening  an  extenfive  commerce  with  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  fond  of  clandclUnely  conveying 
their  money  from  Panama  over  the  ifthmus. 

Sir  Chaloner  Ogle  arrived  at  Jamaica  on  the  9th  day 
of  Jan.  1741 ;  and  admiral  Vernon  did  not  fail  on  his 
intended  expedition  to  Carthagena,  till  toward  the 
^nd  of  the  month.  He  rcfolved  to  beat  up  againft  the 
wind  to  Hifpaniola,  in  order  to  obferve  the  motion  of 
the  French  fquadron,  commanded  by  the  marquis 
il*  Antin  :  but  the  French  admiral  had  failed  for  Eu- 
rope in  great  diftrefs,  for  want  of  men  and  provifions, 
which  he  could  not  procure  in  the  Weft  Indies.  Ad- 
miral Vernon,  thus  difappointed,  fet  fail  for  the  con- 
tinent of  New  Spain,  and  on  the  4th  of  March  an- 
chored in  PJaya  Grande,  to  the  windward  of  Cartha- 
gena. There  they  lay  inadive  till  the  9th,  when  the 
troops  were  landed  on  the  ifland  of  Tierra  Bomba, 
rear  tiie  mouth  of  tiie  harbour,  known  by  the  name 
of  Boca-chica,  or  Litcle  mouth,  which  was  furprifmg- 
ly  fortified  with  caltles,  batteries,  bombs,  chains, 
cables,  and  (hips  of  war.  The  Britilh  forces  erefted 
a  battery  on  Ihore,  with  which  they  made  a  breach  in 
the  principal  fbrr,  while  the  admiral  fcnt  in  a  number 
of  fliips  to  divide  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  co- 
operate with  the  endeavours  of  the  army.  Lord 
Aubrey  Beagclcrc,  a  gallawt  officer,  who  commanded 
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one  of  thefe  (hips,  was  flain  on  this  occaQon.  The 
brieach  being  deemed  practicable,  the  forces  advanced 
to  the  attack :  but  the  forts  and  batteries  were  aban« 
donedi  the  Spanifh  (hips  that  lay  athwart  the  har- 
bour's mouth  were  def^royed  or  taken  •,  the  pafTage 
was  opened,  and  the  fleet  entered  without  further 
Dppofuion,  Then  the  forces  were  reimbarked  with 
the  artillery,  and  landed  within  a  miieofCarthagena, 
where  they  were  oppofed  by  about  700  Spaniards, 
whom  they  obliged  to  retire.  The  admiral  and  go- 
neral  had  contra^ed  a  hearty  contempt  for  each  other, 
and  took  all  opportunities  of  exprcfling  their  mutual 
didike :  far  from  adins  vigoroudy  in  concert,  each 
appeared  more  eager  for  the  difgrace  of  his  rival, 
than  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the  nation :  and  this 
contributed  in  gre^t  nieafure  (o  ;he  ruin  of  the  enterf- 
prize, 

The  forces  midook  their  rout,  and  advanced  to 
the  ilrongeft  part  of  the  fortification,  wliere  they 
were  moreover  expofed  to  the  fire  of  the  town.  Their 
number  was  fo  much  reduced,  that  th<;y  could  no 
longer  maintain  their  footing  on  fhore :  befide,  the 
rainy  fcafon  had  begun  with  fuch  violence,  as  ren- 
dered it  impolTible  for  them  to  live  in  camp.  They 
were  therefore  reimbarked ;  and  all  hope  of  further 
fuccefs  immediately  vaniQied. 

The  mifcarriage  of  this  expedition,  which  had 
cod  the  nation  an  immenfe  fum  of  money,  was  no 
fooner  known  ii>  England,  than  the  kingdom  was 
filled  with  murmurs  and  difcontent  ^  and  tne  peoplq 
were  depred*ed,  in  proportion  to  that  fanguine  hope 
by  which  they  had  been  elevated.  Admiral  Vernon, 
indead  of  undertaking  any  enterprize  which  might 
)>ave  retrieved  the  honour  of  the  Britidi  arms,  fee 
fail  from  Jamaica  with  the  forces  in  July,  and  an- 
chored at  the  fouth-ead  part  of  Cuba,  in  a  bay,  on 
which  he  bedowed  the  appellation  of  Cumberland 
harbour.  The  troops  were  landed,  and  encamped  at 
^he  didance  of  tvfeiuy  miles  farther  up  the  river, 
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where  they  remained  totally  jnaftive,  and  fubfifted 
chiefly  on  fait  and  damaged  provifions,  till  the  month 
of  November ;  when,  being  confiderably  diminifhed 
by  ficknefs,  they  were  put  on  board  again,  and  re- 
conveyed  to  Jamaica.  He  was  afterward  reinforced 
from  England  by  four  (hips  of  war,  and  about  3000 
foldicrs ;  but  he  performed  nothing  worthy  of  the 
reputation  he  had  acquired. 

.  While  admiral  Haddock,  with  twelve  (hips  of  the 
line,  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar,  the  Spa- 
ni(h  fleet  paffed  the  Streights  in  the  night,  and  was 
joined  by  the  French  fquadron  from  Toulon.  The 
Britifh  admiral  failing  from  Gibraltar,  fell  in  with  them 
in  a  few  days,  and  round  both  fquadrons  drawn  up 
in  line  of  battle.  As  he  bore  down  upon  the*Spanifh 
fleet,  the  French  admiral  fent  a  flag  of  truce  to  in- 
form  him,  tr.at  as  the  French  and  Spaniards  were  en- 
gaged in  a  joint  expedition,  he  (hould  be  obliged  to 
ad  in  concert  with  his  mailer's  allies.  This  interpo- 
fition  prevented  an  engagement,  the  combined  fleets 
amounting  to  double  the  number  of  the  Englilh 
fquadron.  Admiral  Haddock  was  obliged  to  defilt  -, 
and  proceeded  to  Portmahon,  leaving  the  enemy  to 
profecute  their  voyage  without  moleftation.  The 
people  of  England  were  incenfed  at  this  tranfadlion, 
and  did  not  Icruple  to  affirm,  that  the  hands  of  the 
Britifh  af^niral  were  tied  up  by  the  neutrality  of 
Hanover. 

The  court  of  Madrid  Teemed  to  have  (haken  oflF 
that  indolence  and  phlegm  which  had  formerly  dif- 
gractd  the  ©ouncils  of  Spain.  They  no  fooner  learned 
the  deftination  of  commodore  Anfon,  who  had  failed 
from  Spithead  in  the  courfe  of  the  preceding  year, 
than  they  fent  Don  Pizarro,  with  a  more  powerful 
fquadron  upon  the  fame  voyage  to  defeat  his  defign. 
1  heir  privateers  were  fo  induftrious  and  fuccefsful, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  they  had  taken, 
fmce  the  commencement  of  the  war,  407  (hips,  be- 
longing to  the  fubje(5ts  of  Great  Britain,  and  valued 
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at  near  four  millions  of  piaftcrs.  The  traders  had 
therefore  too  much  caufe  to  complain,  confidering 
the  formidable  flecK  which  were  maintained  for  the 
protection  of  commerce.  In  the  courfe  of  the  fum- 
mer,  Sir  John  Norris  had  twice  failed  toward  the  coall 
of  Spain,  at  the  lead  of  a  powerful  fquadron,  without 
taking  any  efFedtual  ftep  tor  annoying  the  enemy  ;  as 
if  the  fole  intention  of  the  miniftry  had  been  to  cx- 
pofe  the  nation  to  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  its 
enemies.  The  inactivity  of  the  Britilh  arms  appears 
the  more  inexcufablc,  when  we  confider  the  great 
armaments  which  had  been  prepared.  The  land- 
forces  of  Great  Britain,  exclufive  of  Danifh  and  Hef- 
iian  auxiliaries,  amounted  to  60,000  men ;  and  the 
fleet  confifted  of  above  100  fhips  of  war,  manned 
by  54,000  failors. 

The  new  miniftry  in  England  (1742)  had  fcnt  out 
admiral  Matthews  to  affume  the  command  of  this 
fquadron,  which  had  been  for  fome  time  conducted 
by  Leftock,  an  inferior  officer,  as  Haddock  had  been 
obliged  to  refign  his  commifllon  on  account  of  his  ill 
ftate  of  health.  Matthews  was  likewife  inverted  with 
the  character  of  minifter  plenipotentiary  to  the  king 
of  Sardinia  and  the  ftates  of  Italy.  Immediately 
after  he  had  taken  polTefllon  of  his  command,  he 
ordered- captain  Norris  to  deftroy  Ave  Spanilh  gallies 
which  had  put  into  the  bay  of  St.  Tropez ;  and  this 
fervice  was  effectually  performed.  In  May  he  detached 
commodore  Rowley  with  eight  fail,  to  cruife  off  the 
harbour  of  Toulon  j  and  a  great  number  of  merchant- 
fliips  belonging  to  the  enemy  fell  into  his  hands.  In 
Auguft  he  lent  commode  re  Martin  with  another  fqua- 
dron into  the  bay  of  Naples,  to  bombard  that  city, 
unlefs  his  Sicilian  majerty  would  immediately  recal 
his  troops  which  had  joined  the  Spanifh  army,  and 
promife  to  remain  neuter  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war.  Napks  was  immediately  filled  with  contler- 
nation  :  the  king  fubfcribcd  to  thefe  conditions  ;  and 
the  Englilh  fquadron  rejoined  the  admiral  in  thi?  rp>d 
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of  Hieres,  which  he  had  chofen  for  his  wiritcr-ftati6n/ 
But  before  this  period  he  had  landed  fome  men  at  St. 
Remo,  in  the  territories  of  Genoa,  and  deftroyed  the 
magazines  that  were  eredted  for  the  ufe  of  the  Spa* 
nilh  army.  He  had  likewife  ordered  two  of  his  crui  - 
fers  to  attack  a  Spanifli  fliip  of  the  line,  which  lay  at 
anchor  ?n  the  port  of  Ajaccio,  in  the  ifland  of  Cor-" 
fica ;  but,  the  Spanifli  captain  fet  his  men  on  fhorc, 
and  blew  up  his  fliip,  rather  than  flie  fhould  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Engl'fti. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  year  admiral  Vernon  and  ^ene-^ 
ral  Wentworth  made  another  eflfort  in  the  Weft  Indies. 
They  had  received,  in  January,  a  reinforcement  from 
England,  and  planned  a  new  expedition.  Their  de- 
fign  was  to  difembark  the  troops  at  Porto-Bello,  and 
march  acrofs  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  to  attack  the 
rich  town  of  Panama.  They  failed  from  Jamaica  on 
the  9th  day  of  March,  and  on  the  28th  arrived  at 
Porto-Bello.  There  they  held  a  council  of  war,  in 
which  it  was  refolved,  that  as  the  troops  were  fickly, 
the  rainy  Teafon  begun,  and  feveral  tranfports  not  yet 
arrived,  the  intended  expedition  was  become  imprac- 
ticable. In  purfuance  of  this  determination,  the  ar- 
mament immediately  returned  to  Jamaica,  exhibiting 
a  ridiculous  fpeftacle  of  folly  and  irrefolution.  Ver- 
non and  Wentv/orth  received  orders  to  return  to  Eng- 
lanid,  with  fuch  troops  as  remained  alive  •,  and  thele 
did  not  amount  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  number  which 
had  been  lent  abroad  in  that  inglorious  fcrvice. 

In  England  the  merchants  ftill  complained,  that  their 
commerce  was  not  properly  protefted  *,  and  the  people 
clamoured  againft  the  condudof  the  war.  They  faid, 
their  burdens  were  increafed  to  maintain  quarrels  with 
winch  they  had  no  concern ;  to  defray  the  enormous  ex- 
pence  of  inadive  fleets  and  pacific  armies.  The  lordC^ 
had  now  infinuated  himfelt  into  the  confidence  of  hi» 
fovereign,  and  cngrofled  the  whole  direction  of  pu- 
blic affairs.  The  war  with  Spain  was  now  become  a 
fecondary  conn4eration,  and  negleded  accordingly; 
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\*rhile  the  chief  attention  of  the  new  minifter  was 
til  'ned  upon  the  affairs  of  the  continent. 

The  Britifh  fleet  commanded  by  admiral  Matthews 
overawed  all  the  ilates  that  bordered  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. About  the  end  of  June,  174^,  underftand^ 
ing  thaL  14  xebecks,  loaded  with  artillery  and  am- 
munition for  the  Spanilh  army,  had  arrived  at  Genoa^ 
lie  failed  thither  from  the  road  of  Hieres,  and  de- 
manded of  the  republic,  that  they  would  either 
oblige  thefe  vefTels  with  the  Itores  to  quit  their  har- 
bour, or  fequefter  their  ladings  until  a  general  peace 
fhould  be  cftablifhed.  After  fome  difpute,  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  cannon  and  ftores  Ihould  be  depo- 
fited  in  the  caftle  of  Bonifacio,  fituated  on  a  rock  at 
the  fouth  end  of  Corlica :  and,  that  the  xebecks 
Ihould  have  leave  to  retire  without  moleftation.  Ad- 
miral Matthews,  though  he  did  not  undertake  any  ex- 
pedition of  importance  againll  the  maritime  towns  of 
Spain,  continued  to  affert  the  Britifh  empire  at  fea 
through  the  whole  extent  of  tlie  Mediterranean.  The 
Spanilh  army  under  Don  Philip  was  no  fooner  in  mo- 
tion, than  the  Englifh  admiral  ordered  fome  troops 
and  cannon  to  be  difem barked  for  the  fecurhy  of 
Villa-Franca  •,  ftoir s  having  been  landed  at  Civita- 
Vecchla  for  tlie  ufe  of  the  Spanifh  forces  under  count 
Gages,  Matthews  interpreted  this  tranfadtion  into 
a  violation  of  the  neutrality  which  the  pope  had  pro- 
feflfed,  and  fent  thither  a  fquadron  to  bombard  the 
place.  The  city  of  Rome  was  filled  with  confterna- 
tion  •,  and  the  pope  had  recourfe  to  the  good  offices 
of  his  Sardinian  majefty,  in  confequence  of  which 
the  Englifli  fquadron  was  ordered  to  withdraw.  The 
cjptains  of  fmgle  cruifing  floips,  by  their  adlivity  and 
vigilance,  wholly  interrupted  r.he  commerce  of  Spain; 
cannonaded  and  burnt  fome  towns  on  the  fea-fide, 
and  kept  the  whole  coaft  in  continual  alarm. 

In  the  Weft  Indies  fome  unfuccefsful  efforts  were 
made  by  an  Englilh  fquadron,  commanded  by  com- 
modore Knowles.  He  attacked  La  Gueif-a,  on  the 
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fcoaft  of  Carraccas,  in  the  month  of  February  ;  but 
met  with  fuch  a  warm  reception,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  defift,  and  make  the  beft  of  his  way  for  the  Dutch 
ifland  Cura^oa^  where  he  repaired  the  damage  he  had 
ibftained.  His  (hips  being  refitted,  he  made  another 
attempt  upon  Porto-Cavallo  in  April,  which,  like  the 
former,  mifcarried. 

By  the  parliamentary  difputes,  the  loud  clamours, 
and  general  diflatisfaftion  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  the  French  miniftry  were  perfuadcd,  that  the 
nation  was  ripe  for  revolt;  This  belief  was  corrobo- 
rated by  the  alTcrtions  of  their  emiflaries  in  different 
parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  They  gave  the 
court  of  Verfailles  to  underftand,  that  if  the  chevalier 
de  St.  George,  or  his  eldeft  Ion  Charles-Edward, 
Ihould  appear  at  the  head  of  a  French  army  in  Great 
Britain,  a  revolution  would  inftantly  follow  in  his  fa- 
vour. This  intimation  was  agreeable  to  cardinal  de 
Tencin,  who  had  fucceeded  Fleury,  as  prime  minifter 
of  France.  He  was  of  a  violent  interprifing  temper. 
He  had  been  recommended  to  the  purple,  by  the 
chevalier  de  St.  George,  and  was  warmly  attached  to 
the  Stuart  family.  His  ambition  was  flattered  with  a 
profpedl  of  giving  a  king  to  Great  Britain  ;  of  and 
performing  fuch  en)inent  fervicc  to  his  benefador, 
in  reftoring  him  to  the  throne  of  his  anceftors.  He 
forelavv,  that  even  if  his  aim  Ihould  mifcarry,  a  de- 
fcent  upon  Great  Bi  itain  would  make  a  confiderable 
diverfion  from  the  continent  in  favour  of  France, 
and  embroil  and  embarrafs  his  Britannic  majefty,  who 
was  the  chief  fupport  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  and  all 
its  allies.  A(5tuated  by  thefe  motives,  he  concerted 
mcafurcs  with  <he  chevalier  de  St.  George  at  Rome ; 
who  being  too  much  advanced  in  years  to  engage 
perfonally  in  fuch  an  expedition,  agreed  to  delegate 
his  preicnfjons  and  authority  to  his  fon  Charles. 
Count  Saxe  was  appointed  by  the  French  king  com- 
mander of  the  troops  dcfigned  for  this  expedition, 
which  an^jjntcd  to  i5,ov^o.    Charles  departed  from 
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iRome  about  the  end  of  December,  in  the  difguife  of 
a  Spanilh  courier,  attended  by  one  fervant  only  :  and 
profecuting  his  journey  to  Paris,  was  indulged  with 
a  private  audience  of  the  French  king.  The  Britilh 
miniftry  being  apprifed  of  his  arrival  in  France,  at 
once  comprehended  the  deftination  of  the  armaments 
prepared  at  Breft  and  Boulogne.  Mr.  Thomfon,  the 
Englifti  refident  at  Paris,  received  orders  to  make  a 
remonftrance  to  the  French  miniftry,  on  the  violation 
of  thofe  treaties  by  which  the  pretender  to  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain  was  excluded  fron)  the  territories  of 
France.  But  he  was  given  to  underlland,  that  his 
moft  chriftian  majefty  would  not  explain  himfelf  on 
that  fubjed,  until  the  king  of  England  ihould  have 
given  fatisfadtion  on  the  repeated  complaints  which 
had  been  made  to  him,  touching  the  infradtions  of 
thofe  treaties  which  had  been  fo  often  violated  by  his 
orders. 

In  the  mOntii  of  January,  M.  de  Roquefeuille  failed 
from  Breft,  diredling  his  courfe  up  tlic  Englifli  chan- 
nel, with  twenty  fhips  of  war.  Sir  John  Norris  was 
forthwith  ordered  to  take  the  command  of  the  fqua- 
droh  at  Spithead,  with  which  he  failed  round  to  the 
Downs,  where  he  was  joined  by  fome  fhips  of  the 
line  from  Chatham,  and  then  he  found  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  a  Iquadron  confide rably  flronger  than  that 
of  the  enemy.  ^ 

Several  regiments  marched  to  the  fouthern  coaft  of 
England :  all  governors  and  commanders  were  or- 
dered to  repair  immediately  to  their  refpe6live  poRs  : 
the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  and  the  Med- 
way  were  put  in  a  poilure  of  defence.  A  proclama- 
tion was  ifllied  for  pu:ting  the  laws  in  execution 
againfl  papifts  and  nonjurors,  who  were  commanded 
to  retire  ten  miles  from  London  ;  and  every  precau- 
uon  taken  whicn  fcemed  neceffary  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  public  tranquillity. 

Mean  while  the  Fp-pch  court  proceeded  with  their 
preparations,  at  Boulogne  and  Dunkirk,  under  the 
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eye  of  the  younger  pretender;  and  7000  men  were 
adually  embarked.  M.  de  Roquefeuille  failed  up 
the  channel  as  far  as  Dungenefs,  a  promontory  on 
the  coaft  of  Kent,  after  having  detached  M.  de  Bar- 
reil  with  five  (hips,  to  haften  the  embarkation  at 
Dunkirk.  While  the  French  admiral  anchored  off 
Dungenefs,  he  perceived,  on  the  24th  day  of  Fe- 
bruary, the  Britifli  fleet  tmder  Sir  John  Norris, 
doubling  the  South-Foreland  from  the  Downs ;  and, 
though  the  wind  was  againft  him,  taking  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  tide  to  come  up  and  engage  the  French 
.1  fquadron.  Roquefeuille,  who  little  expected  fuch  a 
vifit,  could  not  be  altogether  compofed,  confidering 
the  great  fuperiority  of  his  enemies;  but  the  tide 
failing,  the  Englifli  admiral  was  obliged  to  anchor  two 
leagues  (hort  of  the  enemy.  In  this  interval,  M. 
Roquefeuille  called  a  council  of  war ;  in  which  it  was 
determined  to  avoid  an  engagement,  to  weigh  anchor 
at  funfet,  and  make  the  bed  of  their  way  to  the 
place  from  whence  they  had  fetfail.  This  refolution 
was  favoured  by  a  very  hard  gale  of  wind,  which 
began  to  blow  from  the  north-eaft,  and  carried  them 
down  the  channel  with  incredible  expedition.  But 
the  fame  ftorm  which,  in  all  probability,  faved  their 
fleet  from  deftrudion,  utterly  difconcerted  the  defign 
.  of  invading  Fngland.  A  great  number  of  their  trinf- 
ports  was  drixen  afliore  and  dcftroyed,  and  the' reft 
fo  much  damaged  that  they  could  not  be  fpeedily  re- 
paired. 

The  Englifh  were  now  mailers  at  fea,  and  iheir 
coaft  was  fo  well  f^viardeti,  that  tlie  enterprife  could 
not  be  profecuted  with  any  probability  of  fuc^e^'s. 
The  French  gene  ,  Is  nominated  to  ferve  in  this  expe- 
dition returned  to  ;  aiis»  and  t'l?  "pretender  refolved  to 
wait  a  more  hv  "Table  opportunity.  The  i^'iench 
king  no  longer  preterveJ  any  mealiires  with  the  court 
of  London  :  the  B  v\ih  refident  at  Paris  was  given  to 
underftand,  that  a  declaration  of  war  muft  enfue  ; 
and  this  was  actually  publiihed  on  the  2Gth  day  of 
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March,  1 744.  The  king  of  Great  Britain  warf  taxed 
witli  having  difTuaded  the  court  of  Vienna  from  cn- 
ten.iiniiig  any  thoughts  of  an  accommodation  j  with 
having  infringed  the  convention  of  Hanover  j  with 
having  exercitVd  piracy  upon  the  iubjedls  of  France, 
and  even  with  blocking  up  the  harbour  of  Toulon.  Cn 
the  !^ilt  of  March,  a  like  denunciation  of  war  againft 
France  was  publilhed  at  London,  amidft  the  accla- 
mations of  the  people. 

An  A^Xhn  happened  in  the  Mediterranean  between 
the  Britilh  fleet,  commanded  by  admiral  Matthews, 
and  the  combined  fqiiadrons  of  France  and  Spain, 
which  had  been  for  fome  time  blocked  up  in  the  har- 
bour of  I'oulon.  On  the  9th  day  of  February,  1 744, 
they  were  perceived  (landing  out  of  the  road,  to  the 
number  of  34  fail ;  the  EngliHi  admiral  immediately 
weighed  from  Hieres-bay  •,  and  on  the  nth,  part  of 
the  fleets  engaged.  Matthews  attacked  the  Spanifli 
admiral,  Don  Navarro,  whofe  fliip,  the  Real,  was  a 
firrt:  rate,  mounted  with  above  100  guns.  The  rear- 
admiral  Rowley  fingled  out  M.  de  Court,  who  com- 
manded the  French  fquadron  j  and  a  very  few  cap- 
tains followed  the  example  of  their  commanders : 
but  vice-admiral  Lefl:ock,  with  his  whole  divifion, 
remained  at  a  great  difl:ance  afl:ern ;  and  feveral  cap- 
t.i'ns,  thi*-  were  immediately  under  the  eye  of  Mat- 
thew.", behaved  in  fuch  a  manner  as  refledled  difgrace 
upon  th'  !r  country. 

The  whole  fanfaftion  was  condu(5led  without  oi*- 
der  or  df  liberation.  The  French  and  Spaniards  would 
have  willingly  avoided  an  engagement,  as  the  Britifli 
fquadron  >v  *s  fuperior  to  them  in  ftrength  and  num- 
ber. M.  de  Court  therefore  made  the  befl:  of  his 
way  toward  the  Streights  mouth,  probably  with  in- 
tention to  join  the  Brt  ft  fquadron  :  but  he  had  orders 
♦■o  oroteJc  th*^  Spanifli  fleet  -,  and  as  they  fiilcd  heavily, 
he  was  obliged  to  v^ait  for  them,  at  the  haz.ird  of 
maintaining  a  battle  with  the  Englifli.  Thus  circum- 
lUnced,  he  made  fail  and  lay  to  by  turns  -,  fo  that 
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the  Britifli  admiral  could  not  engage  them  in  proprr 
order  j  and  as  they  out-iailed  his  fhips,  he  began  to 
tear  they  would  efcipe  him  altogether  (hould  he  wait 
tor  vice-admiral  Leftock,  who  was  fo  far  aftcrn. 
Under  this  apprehenfion,  he  made  tlie  fignal  for  en- 
gaging, while  that  for  the  line  of  battle  was  flill  dif- 
j)layed  j  and  this  inconfiftency  naturally  introduced 
confufion.  The  fight  was  maintained  by  the  few  who 
«ngaged^  with  great  vivacity.  The  Real  being  quite 
difabled,  and  lying  like  a  wreck  upon  the  water,  Mr. 
Matthews  lent  a  firefliip  to  dellroy  her;  but  the  ex- 
pedient did  not  take  effeft.  The  fhip  ordered  to 
cover  tiiis  machine,  did  not  obey  the  fignal ;  fo  that 
tlie  captaia  of  the  ftrelbip  was  expofed  to  the  whole 
lire  of  the  enemy.  Neverthelefs,  he  continued  to 
advance  until  he  found  the  velTel  linking  •,  and  being 
within  a  few  yi^rds  of  the  Real,  he  fet  fire  to  the  fufees. 
1  he  fhip  v/as  immediately  in  flames,  in  the  midlt  of 
which,  he  and  his  licutenaiit,  with  twelve  men,  pe- 
rilhcd.  '1  his  w.is  likfwil'e  the  fate  of  a  SpanilTi 
launch,  which  had  been  manned  with  fifty  failors  to 
prevent  the  firelbip  from  running  on  board  tlie  Real. 
One  fliip  of  the  liiic,  belonging  to  the  Spanifli  fqua- 
dron,  flruck  to  captain  Hawkc,  who  fent  a  lieute- 
nant to  take  pofieflion  of  her-,  Ihe  was  aftervvard  re- 
taken by  the  Krtr.^h  kjuadroiii  but  was  found  lb  dif- 
abled, that  tb.cy  left  her  deferted,  and  flie  w;is  next 
day  burned  by  order  of  admiral  Matthews. 

At  nigi.t,  the  action  ceaied  ;  and  the  admiral  found 
his  own  (hip  lb  much  damaged,  that  he  moved  his 
flag  into  another.  Captain  Cornv;all  fell  in  the  c;i- 
gagL-m-nt,  alter  having  exhibited  a  remarkable  proof 
of  courage  and  intrepidity  ;  bur,  the  lofs  of  men  was 
very  inconfidcrable.  Next  day  the  enemy  appeared 
to  leeward,  and  the  admiral  gave  chacc  till  night, 
when  he  brought  to,  that  he  might  be  joined  by  the 
Ihips  a-llern.  Tliey  were  perceived  again  on  the 
13th  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  and  purfued  till  the 
In  the  morning  of  the  14th,  20  fail  of 
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tTiem  were  feen  diftinv^ly^  and  Leftock  with  his  divi- 
iion  had  gained  ground  of  them  confiderably,  by 
noon-,  but  admiral  Matthews  difplayed  the  fignal  for 
leaving  off  chace,  and  bore  away  for  Port-malion,  to 
repair  the  damage  he  had  fuftaincd.  Mean  while, 
the  combined  fquadrons  continued  their  courfe  to- 
ward the  coaft  of  Spain. 

Admiral  Matthews,  on  his  arival  at  Minorca, 
accufed  Leftock  of  having  mifbehavccl  on  the  day  of 
aftion  ;  fufpended  him  from  his  ofBce,  and  fent  him 
prifaner  to  England  j  where,  in  his  turn,  he  accufed 
his  accufer.  Long  before  the  engagement,  thcfe 
two  officers  had  exprefTed  the  molt  virulent  rcfcnt- 
ment  againft  each  other.  Matthews  was  brave,  open, 
and  undifguifed ;  but  proud,  imperious,  and  preci- 
pitate. Leftock  had  fignalized  his  courage  on  many 
occafions,  and  perfectly  underftood  the  whole  difci- 
pline  of  the  navy;  but  he  was  cool,  and  vindiflive. 
He  had  been  treated  fupercilioufly  by  Matthews,  and 
in  revenge  took  advantage  of  his  errors  and  precipi- 
tation. To  gratify  this  pafilon,  he  betrayed  the  in- 
tereft  and  glory  of  his  country ;  for,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  that  he  might  have  come  up  in  time  to 
engage;  and  in  that  cafe,  the  flvcts  of  France  and 
Spain  would  in  all  likelihood 'have  been  deftroyed  : 
but  he  intrenched  hiirifelf  within  the  pundlilios  of 
difcipline,  and  faw  with  pleafure  his  antagonift  ex- 
pofe  himfelf  to  the  hazard  of  death,  ruin,  and  dif- 
grace.  MattlKtws  himfelf,  in  the  iVquel,  facrificed 
his  duty  to  his  reCentment,  in  r;rc  ainirift  Leftock 
from  purfuing  and  attacking  the  combined  fquadrons 
•on  the  third  day  after  the  engagi-ment,  when  they 
appeared  difabled  and  in  mani?:ft  difo:  dcr,  and  would 
have  fallen  an  eafy  prey,  had  ti.ey  been  vigoroufly 
attacked.  One  can  hardly,  without  indignation,  rr- 
fieft  upon  thofe  ififtances,  in  which  a  community  has 
fo  feverely  fuffered  from  the  peribnal  animofity  of 
.individuals.  The  mifcarriage  oft' Toulon  became  the 
lubjcd  of  a  parliamentary  enquiry  in  Ilnghnd. 
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A  court-martial  was  conftitutcd,  and  proceeded  to 
trial.  Several  commanders  of  fhips  were  cafhiercd  : 
vice-admiral  Lcftock  was  honourably  acquitted,  and 
admiral  Matthews  rendered  incapable  ot  ferving  for 
t'lc  future  in  his  majcfty's  navy.  All  the  world  knew 
t  lat  I  eftock  kept  aloof,  and  that  Matthews  ruOicd 
jnro  the  hotted  part  of  the  engngrment :  yet,  the 
former  triumphed  on  his  trial,  and  the  l;ittt  r  nar- 
rowly cfcaped  lentence  of  death  for  cowardice  and 
mifconduft.  Such  decifions  are  not  to  be  accounted 
i'l  r,  ex'cept  from  p.cjudice  and  finflion. 

After  the  action  at  Toulon,  nothing  of  confequence 
was  ntcliicved  by  the  fJritifh  fquadrcn  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean •,  and  indeed  the  naval  power  of  Great  P>ritaia 
was,  durinp;  the  I'ummer,  quite  inactive.  In  the 
month  of  June,  commodore  Anfon  returned  from 
his  voyage  of  three  years  and  nine  months,  in  which 
he  had  lurrounded  the  terraqueous  globe.  Though 
this  i'Ortunate  commander  enriched  himfelf  by  an  oc- 
currenee  that  may  be  termed  almoll  accidental,  the 
Britilli  nation  was  not  indemnified  for  the  expence 
of  the  expedition,  and  the  original  defign  was  entirely 
defeated.  1  lad  tiie  Manilla  flnp  efcaptd  the  vigilance 
of  the  Englilh  commodore,  lie  might  have  been,  at 
his  return  to  England,  laid  afide  as  a  fuperannuated 
captain,  and  died  in  obfcurity :  but  his  great  wealth 
invelVed  him  with  ccnfiderable  influence,  and  added 
lulVe  to  his  talents.  He  foon  became  the  oracle 
.which  was  confuked  in  all  naval  deliberations :  and 
tlie  king  railii'd  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  peerage. 

In  July,  Sir  John  Balchen,  an  admiral  of  approved 
valour  and  great  experience,  failed  from  Spithead  with 
a  ftrong  fquadron,  in  quell  of  an  opportunity  to  attack 
the  French  fieet  at  Brcft,  under  the  command  of  M. 
de  Rochambault.  In  the  bav  of  Bifcav,  he  was  over- 
taken  by  a  violent  ftorm,  that  difperfed  the  (hips,  and 
drove  them  up  the  Hnglifli  channel.  Admiral  Stewart, 
with  the  greater  part  of  them,  arrived  at  Plymouth  •, 
but  Sir  John  Dalchen's  own  fliip,  the  Vidory,  which 
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^as  counted  the  mod  beautiful  Brfl  rate  in  the  world, 
foundered  at  fea  ;  and  this  brave  commander  periflied 
with  all  his  officers,  volunteers,  and  crew,  amount- 
ing to  1 100  choice  feamen. 

The  naval  tranfa^tions  of  Great  Britain  were  in  the 
year  1745  remarkably  fpirited.  In  the  Mediterra- 
nean, admiral  Rowley  had  fuccecded  Matthews  in 
the  command  i  and  Savona,  Genoa,  Final,  St.  Remo, 
with  Baftia  the  capital  of  Corfica,  were  bombarded  : 
fcvcral  Spanifh  (hips  were  taken  •,  but  he  could  not 
prevent  the  fafe  arrival  of  their  rich  Havannah  fqua- 
dron  at  Corunna.  Commodore  Barnet  in  the  Weft 
Indies  made  prize  of  fevcral  French  (hips  richly  la- 
den i  and  commodore  Towndiend,  in  the  latitude  of 
Martinico,  took  about;  30  merchant-diips  belonging 
to  the  enemy,  under  convoy  of  four  mips  of  war, 
two  of  which  were  deftroyed.  The  Engli(h  priva- 
teers likewife  met  with  uncommon  fuccefs.  But  the 
mod  important  atchievement  was  the  conqueft  of 
Louifburgh,  on  the  ifland  of  Cape-Breton,  in  North 
America ;  a  place  of  great  confequence,  which  the 
French  had  fortified  at  a  prodigious  expence.  The 
fcheme  of  reducing  this  fortrefs  was  planned  in  Bo(^ 
ton,  recommended  by  their  general-alTembly,  and 
approved  by  his  majefty  -,  who  fcnt  inllrudions  to 
commodore  Warren,  Itationed  off  the  Leeward  Iflands, 
;o  fail  for  the  northern  parts  of  America,  and  to  co- 
operate with  the  forces  of  New  England  in  tins  expe-- 
dition.  A  body  of  6000  men  was  formed  under  the 
condutft  of  Mr.  Pepperel,  a  trader  of  Pifcataway, 
whoft?  influence  was  extenfive  in  that  country ;  though 
he  was  a  man  of  little  or  no  education,  and  utterly 
unacquainted  with  military  operations.  In  April,  Mr. 
Warren  arrived  at  Canfo  with  ten  (hips  of  war ;  and 
the  troops  of  New  England  being  embarked  in  tranf- 
ports,  failed  immediately  for  the  ifle  of  Cape-Breton, 
where  they  landed  without  oppoficion.  The  enemy- 
abandoned  their  grand  batteiy,  which  was  detached 
from  the  town  j  and  the  immediate  feizurc  of  it  con- 
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tributed  in  a  good  mcafure  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  enter- 
prize.  While  the  American  troops,  reinforced  by 
Sbo  marines,  carried  on  their  approaches  by  land, 
the  fquadron  blocked  up  the  place  by  fea  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  no  fuccours  could  be  introduced.  A 
French  ihip  of  the  line,  with  fome  fmaller  veffels, 
deftined  for  the  relief  of  the  garrifon,  were  inter- 
cepted and  taken  by  the  Britifti  cruifers  5  and  indeed, 
the  redu6tion  of  Louifburgh  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  vigilance  and  adtiyity  or  Mr.  Warren,  one  of  the 
braveft  and  beft  officers  in  the  fervice  of  Eng- 
land. The  operations  of  the  fiege  were  wholly  con- 
ducted by  the  engineers  and  officers  who  commancied 
the  Britifli  marines  ;  and  the  Americans,  being  igno- 
rant of  war,  were  contented  to  aft  under  thfcir  direc- 
tions. The  town  being  confiderably  damaged  by  the 
bombs  and  buUpts  of  the  befiegers,  and  the  governor 
defpairinff  of  relief,  capitulated  on  the  '17th  day  of 
June.  The  garrifon  and  inhabitants  engaged,  that 
they  would  not  bear  arms  for  twelve  months  againft 
Great  Britain  or  her  allies;  and  were  tranfported  to 
Rochfort.  '  In  a  few  days  after  the  furrender  of  Louif- 
burgh,  two  French  Eaft  India  fliips,  and  another  from 
Peru  laden  with  treafure,  failed  into  the  harbour,  on 
the  fuppofition  that  it  ftill  belonged  to  France ;  and 
were  taken  by  the  Englifh  fquadron*. 

The  poflfeffion  of  Cape-Breton  was,  doubtlefs,  a 
•  valuable  acquifition  to  Great  Britain.  It  not  only  dif- 
trefled  the  French  \n  their  filhery  and  navigation,  but 
removed  all  fears  of  encroachment  and  rivalfliip  from 
the  Englifti  filherson  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 
Jt  freed  New  England  from  the  terrors  of  a  danger- 
bus  neighbour  •,  over-awed  the  Indians  of  that  coun- 
try ;  and  fecured  the  poflcffion  of  Acadia  to  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain.  The  natives  of  New  England  ac- 
quired great  glory  from  the  fuccefs  of  this  enterprife. 
Britain,  which  had  in  fome  inltances  behaved  like  a 
ftcpmother  to  her  own  colonies,  was  now  convinced 


See  Ulloa's  Voyage,  in  our  firil  volume,  p.  494. 
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of  their  importanGe  j  and  treated  thofe  as  brethren 
whom  (he  had  too  long  copfidered  as  aliens  and  ri-  . 
vals.  Circunriftanced  as  the  nation  is,  the  legiflature 
cannot  tod  tenderly  cherifli  the  interefts  of  the  Britilh 
plantations  in  America.  They  are  inhabited  by  a 
brave;,  hardy,  induftrious  people,  animated  with  an 
aftive  fpirit  of  commerce ;  *  infpired  with  a  noble  zeal 
for  liberty  and  independence.  ^ 

While  the  continent  of  Europe  and  the  iOes  of 
America  were  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  war.  Great 
Britain  gndetwent  a  dangerous  convulfion  in  her  own 
bowels.  The  fon  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George  re- 
folved  to  make  another  effort,  which,  though  it  might 
hot  be  crowned  with  fuccefs,  Ihould  at  leaft  aftonifli 
all  Chriftendom.  He  was  amufed  with  the  promifc 
of  powerful  fuccours  from  France,  though  the  mini- 
ftry  of  that  kingdom  were  never  hearty  in  his  caufe : 
neverthelefs  they  forefaw,  that  his  appearance  in  Eng- 
land would  embarrafs  the  government,  and  make  a 
confiderable  diverfion  in  their  favour.  Certain  it  is, 
that  if  he  had  been  properly  fupported,  he  could 
hot  have  found  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of 
exciting  an  inteftine  com.motion  in  Great  Britain; 
for  Scotland  was  quite  unfurnifhed  with  troops,  and 
the  king  was  in  Germany. 

'  The  young  pretender  accordingly  embarked  on 
board  a  frigate  at  Port  Lazare  in  Brittany,  and  faile4 
for  Scotland  on  the  14th  of  July,  1745.  The  fri- 
gate was  joined  off  Belleifle  by  the  Elizabeth,  a  French 
fnan  of  war  of  fixty  guns,  which  the  miniftry  had 
fitted  out  to  convoy  him  in  this  expedition.  As  his 
defign  was  to  fail  round  Ireland,  and  land  in  the 
north- weft  of  Scotland,  vhe  Ihips  fteered  for  the  fou- 
thern  coaft  of  the  former ;  but  in  their  paflage  were 
met  by  the  Lion  man  of  war,  commanded  by  captain 
Brett,  which,  after  a  long  engagement,  fo  effcdualiy 
diiabled  the  Elizabeth,  that  Ihe  was  obliged  to  return 
fo  Bteft.  The  frigate  efcaped,  and  continued  her 
courfe  with  fuch  expedition,  that  on  the  23d  of  July, 
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the  young  pretender  found  himfelf  in  the  wcftern  ifles 
of  Scotland,  where  he  continued  cruifing  till  the  26th 
between  the  iflands  of  Bara  and  South  Vift ;  but  find- 
ing there  was  no  hopes  of  being  joined  by  the  Eliza- 
beth, the  frigate  ftood  in  for  the  coaft  of  Lochaber, 
one  of  the  maritime  counties  on  the  north-weft  of 
Scotland,  inhabited  principally  by  papifts ;  and  on 
the  27th  of  July,  landed  the  young  pretender  and 
his  companions  at  Moidart,  between  the  i Hands  of 
Sky  and  Mull. 

We  (hall  not  follow  this  young  adventurer,  as  the 
fubjcct  is  very  foreign  to  a  naval  hiftory ;  it  being 
fufficient  to  obferve,  that  his  party  was  totally  de- 
feated by  his  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
at  CuUoden,  on  the  1 6th  of  April,  1 746,  which  put 
'n  end  to  this  rebellion. 

During  thefe  tranfadlions,  our  miniftry  feemed  de- 
termined to  make  an  attempt  on  Quebec ;  and  a  large 
Squadron  was  accordingly  aflembled  at  Portfmouth, 
andfeveral  regiments,  under  the  command  of  lieur 
tei  ant- general  Sinclair,  embarked :  but  after  many 
delays,  the  expedition  to  Quebec  was  laid  afide,  and 
:l.e  fleet  failed  to  the  coaft  of  Brittany,  and  landed 
tiie  troops  in  Quimperlay-bay,  near  Port  TOrient, 
which  they  befieged  :  but  when  the  city  was  juft  gor 
ing  to  furrender,  they  retreated  in  the  night  with  the 
greateft  precipitation,  leaving  behind  them  a  mortar, 
and'a  confiderable  quantity  of  ammunition  and  ftores. 
The  Exeter  man  of  war  however  engaged  the  Ar- 
dence,  a  64  gun  fhjp,  forced  her  alhore  and  burnt 
her. 

The  French  king,  baffled  in  his  projects  upon  Italy, 
in  1747,  was  not  more  fortunate  in  his  naval  opera- 
tions. He  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  equipped  an 
cxpenfive  armament,  under  the  command  of  the  duke 
d'Anvilie,  for  the  recovery  of  Cape- Breton-,  but  it  was 
rendered  ineffedual  by  ftorms,  diftempers,  and  the 
death  of  the  commander.  Not  yet  difcouraged  by 
thefe  difafters,  he  refolved  to  renew  his  efforts  againft 
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the  Britifti  colonies  in  North  America,  and  their 
fettlcments  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  For  thefe  purpofes 
two  fquadrons  were  prepared  at  Breft;  one  to  be 
commanded  by  the  commodore  de  la  Jonquiere,  and 
the  other,  deftined  for  India,  by  monfieur  de  St. 
George.  The  miniftry  of  Great  Britain,  being  apr 
prized  of  thefe  meafures,  refolved  to  intercept  both 
iquadrons,  which  were  to  fet  fail  together.  For  this 
purpofe  vice-admird  Anfon  and  rear-admiral  Warren 
took  their  departure  from  Plymouth  with  a  formi- 
dable fleet,  and  fteered  their  courfe  to  Cape  Finifterre 
on  the  coaft  of  Gallicia. 

On  the  3d  day  of  May,  they  fell  in  with  the  French 
fquadrons,  commanded  by  la  Jonquiere  and  St. 
George,  confifting  of  fix  large  fhips  of  war,  as  many 
frigates,  and  four  armed  veflels  equipped  by  their 
Eaft  India  company,  having  under  their  convoy  about 
thirty  Ihips  laden  with  merchandize.  Thofe  prepared 
for  war  immediately  fhortcned  fail,  and  formed  a 
line  of  battle ;  while  the  reft,  under  the  protedion 
of  the  fix  frigates,  proceeded  on  their  voyage  with  all 
the  fail  they  could  carry.  The  Britilh  fquadron  was 
likewife  drawn  up  in  a  line  of  battle  :  but  Mr.  War- 
ren perceiving  that  the  enemy  began  to  fheer  off, 
now  their  convoy  was  at  a  considerable  diftance,  ad- 
vifed  admiral  Anfon  to  haul  in  the  fignal  for  the  line, 
and  hoift  another  for  giving  chace  and  engaging, 
otherwife  the  French  would  in  all  probability  efcape 
by  favour  of  the  night.  The  propofal  was  embraced: 
and  in  a  little  time  the  engagement  began  with  great 
fury,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  ene- 
my fuftained  the  battle  with  equal  condudl  and  valour, 
until  they  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  then 
they  ftruck  their  colours.  The  admiral  detached 
three  Ihips  in  purfuit  of  the  convoy,  nine  fail  of 
which  were  taken  j  but  the  reft  were  faved  by  the 
intervening  darknefs.  About  feven  hundred  of  the 
French  were  killed  and  wounded  in  this  aftion.  The 
Englifh  Ipft  abput  Qve  hundred  j   and  among  thefe, 
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captain  Grenville,  commander  of  the  fhip  Defiance. 
The  luccefs  of  the  Britifti  arms,  in  this  engagement, 
•was  chiefly  owing  to  the  conduft,  adivity,  and  cou- 
rage of  the  rear-admiral.     A  confiderable  quantity 
of  bullion  was   found  in   the   prizes,    which   were 
brought  to  Spithead  in  triumph ;  and  the  treafure 
being  landed,  was  conveyed  in  twenty  waggons  to 
the  bank  of  London.     Admiral  Anfon  was  ennobled, 
and  Mr.  Warren  hono\ired  with  the  order  of  the  Bath. 
About  the  middle  of  June,  commodore  Fox,  with 
fix  (hips  of  war,  cruifing  in  the  latitude  of  Cape 
Ortegal  in  Gallicia,  took  about  forty  French  fhips, 
.richly  laden  from  St.  Domingo,  after  they  had  been 
abandoned  by  their  convoy.     But   the  French  king 
fuftained  another  more  important  lofs  at  fea,  in  the 
month  of  Oflober.     Rear-admiral  Hawkc  failed  from 
Plymouth  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  with  14  fhips 
of  the  line,  to  intercept  a  fleet  of  French  merchant- 
Ihips  bound  for  the  Weft  Indies.     He  cruifed  for 
fome  time  on  the  cpaft  of  Bretagne-,   and  at  length, 
the  French  fleet  failed  from  the  ifle  of  Aix,  under 
convoy  of  nine  fhips  of  the  line,    befide  frigates, 
commanded  by  monfieur  de  Letenduer.    On  the  14th 
day  of  Odober,  the  two  fquadrons  were  in  fight  of 
each  other,  in  the  latitude  of  Belleifle,     The  French 
commodore  immediately  ordered  one  of  his  great 
fhips  and  the  frigates  to  proceed   with  the  trading 
fhips,  while  he  formed  the  line  of  battle,  and  waited 
the  attack.      At  eleven  in   the  forenoon,    admiral 
Hav/ke  difplayed  the  fignal  to  chace,  and  in  half  an 
hour  both  fleets  were  engaored.     The  battle  lafted 
Jill  night,  when  all  the  French  fquadron,  except  the 
Intrepid  and  Tonant,  had  ftruck  to  the  Englilh  flag. 
Theie  two  capital  fliips  efcaped  in  the  dark,  and  re- 
turned to  Erell  in  a  fliartered  condition.    The  French 
-captains  fullained  the  unequal  fight  with  uncommon 
bravery  and  rcfolution,  and  did  not  yield  until  their 
fliips  were  diiabled.     Their  lofs  in  men  amounted  to 
Soo :  the  number  of  Engiith  killed  in  this  engage- 
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ment  did  not  exceed  200,  including  captain  Sauma- 
rez,  a  gallant  officer,  who  had  ferved  under  lord  An- 
fon  in  his  expedition  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Indeed, 
it  muft  be  owned,  for  the  honour  of  that  nobleman, 
that  all  the  officers  formed  under  his  example,  and 
raifed  by  his  influence,  approved  themfelves  in  all 
refpefts  worthy  of  the  commands  to  whic  h  they  were 
preferred.  Immediately  after  the  aftion,  admiral 
Hawke  difpatched  a  floop  to  commodore  Legge, 
whofe  fquadron  was  ftationed  at  the  Leeward  Iflands, 
with  intelligence  of  the  French  fleet  of  merchant- 
fhips,  outward-bound,  that  he  might  take  the  pro- 
per meafures  for  intercepting  them  in  their  pafTage 
to  Martinique,  and  the  other  French  iflands.  In 
confequence  of  this  advice,  he  redoubled  his  vigi- 
lance, and  a  good  number  of  them  fell  into  hi'i 
hands. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  vice-admiral  Medley  block- 
ed'up  the  Spanifti  fquadron  in  Carthagena -,  afliflied 
the  Auftman  general  on  the  coafl:  of  Villa  Franca-, 
and  intercepted  fome  of  the  fuccours  fent  from  France 
to  the  affiftance  of  the  Genoefe.  At  his  death,  which 
happened  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  the  command 
of  that  fquadron  devolved  upon  rear-admiral  Byng, 
who  proceeded  on  the  fame  plan  of  operation.  Com- 
modore Griffin  had  been  fent  with  a  reinforcement  of 
fhips,  to  aflume  the  command  of  the  fquadron  in  the 
Eaft  Indies ;  and  although  his  arrival  fecr.i-ed  Fort  St. 
David's,  and  the  other  Britifli  fettlements  in  that 
country,  from  the  infults  of  monfieur  de  la  Bourdon - 
nais,  his  ftrength  was  not  fufficient  to  enable  him  to 
undertake  any  enterprife  of  importance  againft  the 
enemy :  the  minifliry  of  England  therefore  rcfolved  to 
equip  a  frefh  armament,  that,  when  joined  by  the 
Ihips  in  India,  (hould  be  in  a  condition  to  bcfiege 
Pondicherry,  the  principal  fettlement  belonging  to 
the  French  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  For  this 
fervicc,  a  flrong  fquadron  was  fent,  under  the  con- 
duct of  rear-admiral  Bofcawcn,  an  officer  of  uncnel- 
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tioned  valour  and  capacity.  In  the  courfe  of  this 
year,  the  Britilh  cruifers  were  fo  alert  and  fuccefsful, 
that  they  took  644  prizes  from  the  French  and  Spa- 
niards ;  whereas  the  lofs  of  Great  Britain,  in  the 
fame  time,  did  not  exceed  550* 

All  the  belligerant  powers  were,   by  this  time, 
heartily  tired  of  a  war  which  had  confumed  an  im- 
menfity  of  treafure,  had  been  produdive  of  fo  much 
mifchief,  and  in  the  events  of  which,  all,  in  their 
turns,  had  found  thcmfelves  difappointed.     Imme- 
diately after  the  battle  of  LafFeldt,  the  king  of  France 
had,  in  a  perfonal  converfation  with  Sir  John  Ligo- 
nier,  exprefled  his  defire  of  a  pacification ;  and  after- 
ward his  minifter  at  the  Hague  prefented  a  declara- 
tion on  the  fame  fubjeft,  to  the  deputies  of  the  ftates- 
general.     The  fignal  fuccefs  of  the  Britifh  arms  at 
fea,  confirmed  him  in  thefe  fentiments,  which  were 
likewife  reinforced  by  a  variety  of  other  confidera- 
tions.     His  finances  were  almoft  exhaufted,  and  his 
fupplies  from  the  Spanilh  Weft  Indies  rendered  fo  pre- 
carious, by  the  vigilance  of  the  Britifti  cruifers,  that 
he  could  no  longer  depend  on  their  arrival.     The 
trading  part  of  his  fubjeds  had  fuftained  fuch  loflcs, 
that  his  kingdom  was  filled  with  bankruptcies  •,  and 
the  beft  part  of  his  navy  now  contributed  to  ftrengthen 
the  fleets  of  his  enemies.     The  eled:ion  of  a  ftadt- 
holder  had  united  the  whole  power  of  the  ftates- 
general  againft  him,  in  taking  the  moft  refolute  mea- 
fures  for  their  own  fafety :    his  views  in  Germany 
were  entirely  fruftrated ;  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms  in  Italy 
had  not  at  all  anfwered  his  expectation  :  and  Genoa 
was  become  an  expenfive  ally.     He  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  fee  the  commerce  of  Britain  flourifli  in  the 
midft  of  war,  while  his  own  people  were  utterly  im- 
poverilhed.     The  parliament  of  England  granted^ 
and  the  nation  payed,  fuch  incredible  fums  as  en- 
abled their  fovereign,  not  only  to  maintain  invincible 
navies  and  formidable  armies,  but  likewife  to  give 
fubfidies  to  all  the  pov^rers  of  Europe.      His  moft 
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chriftlan  majefty,  moved  by  .:hefe  confiderations,  made 
farther  advances  toward  an  accommodation,  both  at 
the  Hague  and  in  London*,  and  the  contending 
powers  agreed  to  a  congrefs,  which  was  opened  in 
March,  1748,  at  Aix-la-Cha;pelle,  where  peace  was 
figned  the  7th  of  Oftober  following. 

The  Britifti  fleet  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  under  the  com- 
mand of  admiral  Bofcawen,  undertook  the  fiege  of 
Pondicherry ;  but  after  the  moft  vigorous  attempts  to 
take  the  place,  the  admiral  was  obliged  to  rail'e  the 
fiege,  and  return  to  Fort  St.  David. 

Thus  have  we  brought  this  war  to  a  conclufion  ; 
and  ihall  conclude  with  obferving,  that  the  num- 
ber of  prizes  taken  by  the  Englifh,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  figning  the  preliminaries  of  peace, 
was  3434;  namely,  1249  ^rom  the  Spaniards,  and 
2185  from  the  French:  and  that  they  loft,  during 
the  war,  3238  ;  1360  being  taken  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  1878  by  the  French.  Several  of  the  Ihips  taken 
from  the  Spaniards  were  immenfely  rich ;  fo  that  the 
balance  upon  the  whole  amounted  to  almoft  two 
millions,  in  favour  of  the  Englifh. 

Notwithftanding  a  general  peace  was  figned,  yet 
the  French  gave  continual  proofs  of  their  intention 
to  obferve  it  no  longer  than  was  confiftent  with  their 
intereft  *,  and  that  they  intended  to  make  themfelves 
mafters  of  fome  parts  of  our  fettlements  in  America. 
In  order  to  which,  they  built  a  chain  of  forts  on  the 
back  of  our  colonies,  from  the  Miffifippi  to  Canuvi?., 
and  gained  over  great  part  of  the  Indians  to  their 
intereft. 

Every  method  of  negotiation  was  tried  to  put  an 
end  to  thefe  difputes  ;  but  the  repeated  and  undoubted 
intelligence  received  from  France,  Holland,  Italy^ 
&c.  of  the  great  naval  preparations  making  in  every 
port  of  France,  and  of  a  great  number  of  veteran 
troops  drawn  out  of  their  ieveral  corps,  and  deftined 
for  America,  convinced  the  Britilh  miniftry,  that 
nothing  was  to  be  hoped  for  from  a  negotiation. 

■^  Accord- 
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Accordingly  a  ftrong  fle6t  was  fitted  out  in  1754,  to 
fntftratc  the  defighs  of  the  enemy,  and  protect  the 
Britifh  colonies  in  America. 

Whilft  all  Europe  was  in  fufpencfc  about  the  fate 
of  the  Englifh  and  the  French  fquadrons,  prepara- 
tions for  a  vigorous  vfea-war  wcfe  going  forward  in 
England  with  an  unparalleled,  fpirit  and  fuccefs. 
Other  branches  of  the  public  Service  Went  oh  with 
equal  alacrity ;  and  fuch  was  the  eagern^fs  of  the 
people  to  lend  their  money  to  the  government,  that 
mftead  of  one  million,  which  was  to  be  raifed  by 
way  of  lottery,  three  millions  eight  hundred  and 
eighty  thoufand  pounds  were  fubfcribed  immediately. 

Admiral  Bofcawen,  with  eleven  Ihips  of  the  line 
and  a  frigate,  having  taken  on  board  two  regiments  at 
Plymouth,  failed  in  April  for  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland :  and,  in  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  there, 
the  French  fleet  from  Breft  came  to  the  fame  ftation, 
under  the  command  of  M.  Bois  de  la  Mothe.  But 
tl^  thick  fogs,  which  prevail  upon  thefe  coafts,  efpe- 
cially  at  that  time  of  the  year,  kept  the  two  arma- 
ments from  feeing  each  other ;  and  part  of  the  French 
fquadron  efcaped  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  whilft 
another  part  of  them  went  round,  and  got  into  the 
fame  river  through  the  ftreights  of  Belleifle,  by  a 
way  which  was  never  known  to  be  attempted  before 
by  (hips  of  the  line.  However,  whilft  the  Englifh 
fleet  lay  off  Cape  Race,  which  is  the  fouthernmoft 
point  of  Newfoundland,  two  French  (hips,  the  Al- 
cide,  of  64  guns  and  480  men,  and  the  Lys,  pierced 
for  64  guns,  but  mounting  only  22,  being  fcparated 
from  the  reft  of  tljeir  fleet  in  a  fog,  were  both  taksn, 
with  feveral  confiderable  officers  and  engineers,  aad 
about  eight  thoufand  pounds  in  money. 

Though  the  taking  of  thefe  (hips,  from  which  the 
commencement  of  the  war  may  in  fa6t  be  dated,  fell 
greatly  (hort  of  what  was  hoped  for  from  this  expedi- 
tion ;  yet,  when  the  news  of  it  reached  England,  it 
was  of  infinite  fcrvice  to  the  public  ciedit  of  every  kind, 
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nnd  animated  th«  whole  nation,  who  now  faw  plainly 
that  the  government  was  dr^ermiried  to  keep  no  fat- 
ther  meafures  with  the  French  •,  but  juftly  to  repel 
force  by  force,  and  put  a  (lop  to  their  fending  more 
men  and  arms  to  invade  the  property  of  the  Englifli 
in  America,  as  they  had  hitherco  doite  with  impu- 
nity. The  French,  who,  for  fome  time,  did*  not 
even  attempt  to  make  reprilals  on  our  (hipping, 
would  gladly  have  chofen  to  avoid  a  war  at  that  time  *, 
and  to  have  continued  extending  their  encroachments 
on  our  (ettlements,  till  they  had  executed  their  grarid 
plan  of  fecuring  a  communicatiort  from  the  Miflifippi 
to  Canada  by  a  line  of  forts :  many  of  thefe  they 
had  already  erefled,  and  had  alfo  deftroyed  one  of 
ours  on  the  Ohio  j  whilft  they  endeavoured  to  amufe 
us  with  fruitlefs  negotiations  about  the  boundaries  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

The  va(t  increafe  of  the  French  marine  of  late 
years,  which  in  all  probability  would  foon  be  em- 
ployed againft  Britain,  very  properly  occafioned  an 
order  for  making  reprifals  general  in  Europe  as  well 
as  in  America  ;  and  that  all  the  French  (hips,  whether 
outward  or  homeward  bound,  (liould  be  ftopt  and 
brought  into  Briti(h  ports.  To  give  the  greater 
weight  to  thefe  orders,  it  was  refolved  to  fend  out 
thofe  admirals  who  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  mofl:, 
toward  the  end  of  the  laft  war.  Accordingly,  Sir 
*  Edward  Hawke  failed  on  a  crui(e  to  the  weftward, 
with  1 8  (hips  of  the  line,  a  frigate  and  a  (loop ;  but, 
not  meeting  with  the  French  fleet,  thefe  (hips  returned 
tp  England.  Another  fleet,  confifting  of  22  (hips 
of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and  two  iloops,  failed  again 
on  a  cruife  to  the  weftward,  under  admiral  Byng,  in 
hopes  of  intercepting  the  French  fquadfon  under 
Duguay,  and  likewife  that  commanded  by  La  Mothe,  * 
in  cafe  of  its  return  from  America.  But  this  fleet 
likewife  returned  to  Spithead,  without  having  been 
able  to  effect  any  thing  -,  though  it  was  allowed,  that 
Vol/VII.  Ee  ^  the 
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the  admiral  had  afled  judiciouHy  in  the  choice  of  Iiii 
itations. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  French  trade  was  (b  annoyed 
by  the  Englilh  cruifers,  that,  before  the  end  of  this 
year,  300  of  their  merchant-fhips,  many  of  which, 
from  St.  Domingo  and  Martinico,  were  extrcamly 
rich  i  and  8000  of  their  failors  were  brought  into 
Engiifli  ports.  By  thcfe  captures  the  Britifh  miniftry 
anfwered  many  purpofes  :  they  deprived  the  French 
of  a  great  body  of  feamen,  and  withheld  from  them 
a  very  large  property,  the  want  of  which  greatly  dif- 
trefled  their  people,  and  ruined  many  of  their  traders. 
The  outward-bound  merchant-fhips  were  infured  at 
the  rate  of  30  per  cent,  whilft  the  Englifh  paid  no 
more  than  the  common  infurance.  This  intolerable 
burden  was  felt  by  all  degrees  of  people  amongft 
them :  their  miniftry  was  publicly  reviled,  even  by 
their  parliaments ;  and  the  French  name,  from  be- 
ing the  terror,  began  to  be  the  contempt  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Though  the  Englifh  continued  to  make  reprifals 

upon  the  French,  not  only  in  the  feas  of  America, 

.  but  alfo  in  thofe  of  Europe,  by  taking  every  fhip 

.  they  could  meet  with  ;  yet  the  French,  whether  from 

a  confcioufnels  of  their  want  of  power  by  fea,  or  that 

they  might  have  a  more  plaufible  plea  to  reprefent 

England  as  the  aggreflfor,  were  fo  far  from  returning 

thele  hoftilities,    that  their  fleet,  which  efcaped  Sir 

Edward  Hawke,  having  taken  die  Blandford  man  of 

war,  with  governor  Lyttelton  on  board>.  going  to 

Carolina,  they  fet  the  governor  at  liberty,  as  foon  as 

the  court  was  informed  of  the  lhip*s  being  brought 

.  into  Nantes,  and  (hortly  after  releafed  both  the  fhip 

and  the  crew.     However,  at  the  fame  time,  their 

.  preparations  for  a  land-war  ftill  went  on  with  great 

.  diligence;    and  their  utmoft   arts  and  efforts  were 

.  fruitlefly  exerted  to  perfuade  the  Spaniards  and  Dutch 

.  to  Join  with  them  againft  Great  Britain. 
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The  Englifti  navy,  Co  early  as  in  the  month  of 
September,  1755,  confifted  of  one  fhip  of  1 10  guns, 
five  of  100  guns  each,  thirteen  of  90,  eight  of  80, 
five  of  74,  twenty- nine  of  70,  four  of  66,  one  of 
64,  thirty-three  of  60,  three  of  54,  twenty-eight  of 
50,  four  of  44,  thirty-five  of  40,  and  forty- two  of 
20  ;  four  floops  of  war  of  1 8  guns  each,  two  of  1 6< 
eleven  of  14,  thirteen  of  12,  and  one  of  10  ;  befidc 
a  great  number  of  bomb-ketches,  firelhips,  and  ten- 
ders :  a  force  fufficient  to  oppofc  the  united  maritime 
ftrength  of  all  the  powers  in  Europe.  Whilft  that  of 
the  French,  even  at  the  end  of  this  year,  and  includ- 
ing the  (hips  then  upon  the  (locks,  amounted  to  no 
more  than  fix  Ihips  of  80,  twenty-one  of  74,  one  of 
72,  four  of  70,  thirty-one  of  64,  two  of  60,  fix  of 
50,  and  thirty-two  frigates. 

Under  the  cloak  of  an  invading  armament,  which 
•ngrofifed  the  attention  of  the  Britilh  nation,  the 
French  were  aflually  employed  in  preparations  for  an 
expedition,  which  fucceeded  according  to  their  wilh. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1756,  advice  was  re- 
ceived that  a  French  fquadron  would  foon  be  in  a 
condition  to  fail  from  Toulon,  confilting  of  1 2  or  1 5 
Ihips  of  the  line,  with  a  great  number  of  tranfports ; 
that  they  were  fupplicd  with  provifion  for  two  months 
only,  confequently  could  not  be  intended  for  Ame- 
rica. Notwithftanding  thefe  particulars  of  informa- 
tion, which  plainly  pointed  out  Minorca  as  the  ob- 
je6t  of  their  expedition  -,  notwithftanding  the  extent' 
five  and  important  commerce  carried  on  by  the  fub- 
jefts  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Mediterranean  •,  no  pro- 
per care  was  taken  to  fend  thither  a  fquadron  of  (hips 
capable  to  proted  the  trade,  and  fruftrate  the  dtfigns 
of  the  enemy.  Nay,  the  miniftry  fcemed  to  pay 
little  or  no  regard  to  the  remOnftrance  ot  general 
Blakeney,  deputy-governor  of  Minorca,  who,  in  re- 
peated advices,  reprefented  the  weakntls  of  the  gar- 
rifon  which   he  commanded  in   St.    Philip's  caitle^ 
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the  chief  fortrefs  on  the  ifland.  Far  from  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  garrifon  with  a  proper  reinforcement,  they 
did  not  even  fend  thither  the  officers  belonging  to  it, 
who  were  in  England  upon  leave  of  abfencci  nor  gave 
diredion  for  any  veffel  to  tranfport  them,  until  the 
French  armament  was  ready  to  make  a  defcent  upon 
that  ifland.  At  laft  their  defign  was  fo  univerlally 
known,  that  the  miniftry  could  not  any  longer  defer 
fending  fuccours  to  a  place  of  fo  much  importance  to 
the  trade  of  Great  Britain.  Accordingly  vice-?idmiral 
Byng  was  fent  with  ten  Ihips  of  the  line  to  the  Medi- 
terranean in  April ;  and  war  was  declared  in  May. 

When  admiral  Byng  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  he  found 
captain  Edgecumbe  with  the  Princefs  Louifa  Ihip  of 
war,  and  a  (loop ;  who  informed  him,  that  the  French 
armament,  commanded  by  Mr.  de  la  Galiflbniere,  con- 
fiiling  of  13  Ihips  of  the  line,  with  a  great  number 
of  tranfports,  having  on  board  a  body  of  15,000 
land-forces,  nad  made  a  defcent  upon  the  ifland  of 
Minorca ;  from  whence  he  (captain  Edgecumbe)  had 
been  obliged  to  retire  at  their  approach. 

This  admiral,  being  fl:rengihened  by  Mr.  Edge- 
cumbe, and  reinforced  by  a  detachment  from  the 
garrifon,  fet  fail  from  Gibraltar  on  the  8th  day  of 
May,  and  was  joined  off  Majorca  by  his  majefty*s  (hip 
the  Phoenix,  captain  Hervey,  who  confirmed  the  in- 
telligence he  had  already  received.  When  he  ap- 
proached Minorca,  he  defcried  the  Britifli  colours 
ilill  flying  at  the  caftle  of  St.  Philip's,  and  feveral 
bo.T)b- batteries  playing  upon  it  from  different  quar- 
ters, where  the  French  banners  were  difplayed.  The 
French  fleet  appeared  foon  after,  to  the  fouth-eaft, 
and  the  wind  blowing  ft;rong  off  fliore,  he  formed  the 
line  of  battle.  About  fix  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the 
enemy,  to  the  number  of  17  fliips,  13  of  which  ap- 
peared to  be  very  large,  advanced  in  order  •,  but 
about  fcven  tacked,  with  a  view  to  gain  the  weather- 
gage.  Mr.  Byng,  in  order  to  preferve  that  advantage, 
as  well  as  to  make  fure  of  the  land-wind  in  the  morn- 
ing* 
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ing,  followed  their  example,  being  then  about  five 
leagues  from  Cape  Mola. 

At  day-light  the  enemy  could  not  be  defcried  ;  but 
foon  re-appearing,  the  line  of  battle  was  formed  on 
each  fide;  and,  about  two  o'clock,  admiral  Byng 
threw  out  a  fignal  to  bear  away  two  points  from  the 
wind,  and  engage.  At  this  time  his  diftance  from 
the  enemy  was  fo  great,  that  rear-admiral  Wefl:,  per- 
ceiving it  impoflfible  to  comply  with  both  orders, 
bore  away  with  his  divilion  feven  points  from  the 
wind  ;  and,  clofing  down  upon  the  enemy,  attacked 
them  with  fuch  impetuofity,  that  the  Ihips  which  op- 
pofed  him  were  in  a  little  time  driven  out  of  the  line. 
Had  he  been  properly  fuftained  by  the  van,  in  all 
probability  the  Britilh  fleet  would  have  obtained  a 
compleat  victory  :  but  the  other  divifion  did  not  bear 
down,  and  the  enemy's  center  keeping  their  Itation, 
rear-adri.iral  Weft  could  not  purlue  his  advantage 
without  running  the  rifque  of  leeing  his  communica- 
tion yrlth  the  reft  of  the  line  entirely  cut  off. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  adion,  the  Intrepid,  of 
Mr.  Byng's  divifion,  was  fo  difabled  in  her  rigging, 
that  fhe  could  not  be  managed,  and  drove  on  the  Ihip  - 
that  was  next  in  pofition :  a  circumftance  which 
obliged  feveral  others  to  throw  all  a-back,  in  order 
to  avoid  confufion ;  and  for  fome  time  retarded  the 
aftion.  Certain  it  is,  that  Mr.  Byng,  though  accom- 
modated with  a  noble  fiiip  of  90  guns,  made  little  or 
no  ufe  of  his  artillery  -,  but  kept  aloof,  either  from 
an  over-ftrained  obfervance  of  difcipline,  or  timidity. 
When  his  captain  exhorted  him  to  bear  down  upon 
the  enemy,  he  very  coolly  replied.  That  he  would 
avoid  the  error  of  admiral  Matthews,  who,  in  his 
engagement  with  the  French  and  Spaniih  fquadrons 
off  I'oulon,  during  the  preceding  war,  had  broke 
the  line  by  his  own  precipitation,  and  expofed  him- 
felf  fingly  to  a  fire  that  he  could  not  fuftain.  Mr. 
Byng,  on  the  contrary,  was  determined  againft  aft- 
ing,  except  with  the  line  entire  •,  and,  on  pretence  of 
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re6tifying  the  diforder  which  had  happened  amonn' 
fome  of  the  fhips,  hefitated  fo  long,  and  kept  at  fuch 
a  wary  diftance,  that  he  never  was  properly  engaged, 
though  he  received  fome  few  (hots  in  his  hull.  Mr. 
de  la  Galiflbniere  feemed  equally  averfe  to  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  battle  :  part  of  his  fquadron  had  been 
fairly  obliged  to  quit  the  line  •,  and  though  he  was 
ratlier  fuperior  to  the  Englifh  in  number  of  men  and 
weight  of  metal,  he  did  not  chufe  to  abide  the  con- 
fcquence  of  a  clofer  fight :  he  therefore  took  advan- 
tage of  Mr.  Byng's  hefi'tation,  and  edged  away  with 
an  eafy  fail  to  join  his  van,  which  had  been  difcom- 
fited.  The  Englifh  admiral  gave  chaccj  but  the 
French  fiiips  being  clean,  he  could  not  come  up  and 
clofe  with  them  again,  fo  they  retired  at  their  leifure. 
Then  he  put  his  fquadron  on  the  other  tack,  in  order 
,  to  keep  the  wind  of  the  enemy  ;  and  next  miOrning 
they  were  altogether  out  of  fight. 

While,  with  the  reft  of  his  fleet  he  lay  to,  at  die 

•  diftance  of  ten  leagues  from  Mahon,  he  detached 
cruifers  to  look  for  fome  miffing  fhips,  which  joined 

•  him  accordingly,  and  made  an  enquiry  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  fquadron.  Three  of  the  capital  fhips 
were  fo  damaged  in  their  mafts,  that  they  could  not 
keep  the  fea,  with  any  regard  to  their  fafety  :  a  great 
number  of  the  feamen  were  ill,  and  there  was  no  vef- 
fei  which  could  be  converted  into  an  hofpital  for  the 
fick  and  wounded.  In  this  fituation,  Mr.  Byng  called 
a  council  of  war,  at  which  the  land-ofRcers  were  pre- 
sent. He  reprefented  to  them,  that  he  was  much 
inferior  to  the  enemy  in  weight  of  metal  and  numbers 
of  men  ;  that  they  had  the  advantage  of  fending  their 
wounded  to  Minorca,  from  whence  at  the  fame  time 
they  were  rcfrefhed  and  reinforced  occafionally  •,  that, 
in  his  opinion,  it  was  impradicable  to  relieve  St. 
Philip's  fort,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  make  the 
belt  of  their  way  back  to  Gibraltar,  which  might  re- 
quire immediate  proteftion.  They  unanimoufly  con- 
g\irred  witl>  his  fcntimcnts,  and  thither  he  dircdlcd 
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his  courfe  accordingly.  How  he  came  to  be  fo  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  impradicability  of  relieving  general 
Blakeney,  is  not  eafy  to  determine,  inafmuch  as  no 
experiment  was  made  for  that  purpofe.  Indeed,  the. 
negledt  of  fuch  a  trial  feems  to  have  been  the  leafl: 
cxcufable  part  of  his  condud  ;  for  it  afterward  ap- 
peared, that  the  officers  and  foldiers  belonging  to  the 
garrifon  might  have  been  landed  at  the  Sally-port, 
without  running  any  great  rifk;  and  a  gentleman, 
then  in  the  fort,  adually  pafTed  and  repalTed  in  a 
boat,  unhurt  by  any  of  the  enemy's  batteries. 

Mr.  Byng*s  letter  to  the  admiralty,  containing  a 
detail  of  this  aftion,  is  faid  to  have  arrived  fome  days 
before  it  was  made  public  -,  and  when  it  appeared,  was 
curtailed  of  divers  expreflions  and  whole  paragraphs, 
which  either  tended  to  his  own  juftification,  or  implied 
a  cenfure  on  the  condud  of  his  fuperiors.  Whatever 
ufe  might  have  been  made  of  this  letter,  while  it  re- 
mained a  fecret  to  the  public,  we  fhall  not  pretend  to 
explain  :  but  fure  it  is,  that  on  the  1 6th  day  of  June, 
Sir  Edward  Hawke  and  admiral  Saunders  failed  from 
Spithead  to  Gibraltar,  to  fuperfede  the  admirals  Byng 
and  Weft,  in  their  commands  of  the  Mediterranean 
fquadron  •,  and  Mr.  Byng's  letter  was  not  publifhed 
till  the  twenty-fixth  day  of  the  fame  month  :  when  it 
appeared,  it  produced  all  the  effedt  which  that  gentler 
man's  bittereft  enemies  could  have  defired.  The  po- 
pulace took  fire  like  a  train  of  combuftible^,  and 
broke  out  in  fuch  a  clamour  of  rage  againft  the  de- 
voted admiral,  as  could  not  have  been  exceeded,  if 
he  had  loft  the  whole  navy  of  England,  and  left  the 
coafts  of  the  kingdom  naked  to  invafion.    In  a  word, 

he  was  devoted  as  the  fcape-goat  of  the  m y,  to 

whofe  mifcondud  the  lofs  ot  that  important  fortrefs 
was  undoubtedly  owing,  Byng's  mifcarriage  was 
thrown  out  like  a  barrel  to  the  whale,  in  order  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  people,  that  it  might  not 
be  attracted  by  the  real  caufe  of  the  national  misfor- 
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tune.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  flame  which  had  been 
kindled  againft  the  admiral,  recourfe  was  had  to  the 
loweft  artifices.  Agents  were  employed  to  vilify  his 
perfon  in  all  public  places  of  vulgar  refort ;  and  mobs 
were  hired  at  different  parts  of  the  capital  to  hang 
and  burn  him  in  effigy. 

The  two  officers  who  fucceeded  to  his  command  in 
the  Mediterranean  were  accompanied  by  the  lord 
Tyrawley,  whom  his  majefty  had  appointed  to  fuper- 
fede  general  Fowke  in  the  gov'ernment  of  Gibraltar; 
that  gentleman  having  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  the 
miniftry  for  not  having  underftood  an  order  which 
was  unintelligible.  Direftions  were  difpatched  to  Sir 
Edward  Hawke,  that  Byng  fhould  be  fent  home  under 
arreft :  and  an  order  to  the  fame  purpofe  was  lodged 
at  every  port  in  the  kingdom,  He  was  accompanied 
by  Mr,  Weft,  general  Fowke,  and  feveral  other  offi- 
cers, who  were  alfo  recalltd  in  confequence  of  having 
fubrcribed  to  the  council  of  war,  which  we  have  men- 
tioned above.  When  they  arrived  in  England,  Mr. 
Weft  met  with  fuch  a  reception  from  his  majefty  as 
was  thought  due  to  his  extraordinary  merit  •,  but  Mr. 
Byng  was  committed  clofe  prifoner  in  an  apartment 
of  Greenwich  hofpital. 

From  thence  Mr.  Byng  was  fent  to  Portfmouth, 
where  he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial ;  the  fum  of 
lyhofe  opinion  was,  that  he  did  not  do  his  utmoft  to 
relieve  Minorca ;  and  that  during  the  engagement  he 
did  not  do  his  utmoft  to  take,  feize,  and  deftroy  the 
ihips  of  the  French  king,  and  affift  fuch  of  his  own 
ihips  as  vyere  engaged.  That  he  therefore  fell  under 
part  of  the  twelfth  article  of  war,  and  the  court  ad- 
judged him  to  be  (hot :  but  as  it  appeared  to  the  court 
that  it  was  neither  through  cowardice  or  difaffedion, 
they  unanimoufly  recommended  him  to  mercy.  How- 
ever, notwithftanding  this  recommendation  of  the 
court-martial  to  his  majefty*s  mercy,  and  notwith- 
ftanding the  interceffion  made  for  him,  an  order  was 
font  down  for  the  execution  of  the  fentencc  j  and  he 
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was  fliot  on   board  the  Monarque  at  Portfmouth, 
pitied  by  all  the  difpafllonate  part  of  the  nation. 

The  lofs  of  Minorca  was  feverely  felt  in  England,  as 
a  national  difgrace ;  but,  inftead  of  producing  de- 
jeftion  and  defpondence,  it  excited  an  univerfal  re- 
fentment,  not  only  againft  Mr.  Byng,  who  had  re- 
treated from  the  French  fquadron,  but  alfo  in  re- 
proach of  the  adminiflration. 

Sir  Edward  Hawke,  being  difappointed  in  his  hope 
of  encountering  la  GaliflToniere,  and  relieving  the 
Englifti  garrifon  of  St.  Philip's,  at  leaft  aflerted  the 
empire  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Mediterranean,  by  an- 
noying the  commerce  of  the  enemy,  and  blocking  up 
their  fquadron  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon.  Under- 
ilanding  that  the  Auftrian  government  at  Leghorn 
had  detained  an  Englifh  privateer,  and  imprifoncd 
the  captain,  on  pretence  that  he  had  violated  the 
neutrality  of  the  port ;  he  detached  two  (hips  of  war 
to  infift,  in  a  peremptory  manner,  on  the  releafe  of 
the  Ihip,  effe(5ts,  crew,  and  captain :  and  they  thought 
proper  to  comply  with  his  demand,  even  without 
waiting  for  orders  from  Vienna.  The  perfon  in  whofc 
behalf  the  admiral  thus  interpofed,  was  one  Fortu- 
natus  Wright,  a  native  of  Liverpool ;  who,  though 
a  (Iranger  to  a  Tea- life,  had,  in  the  laft  war,  equip- 
ped a  privateer,  and  diftinguilhed  himfelf  in  fuch  a 
manner,  by  his  uncommon  vigilance  and  valour,  that, 
if  he  h^d  been  indulged  with  a  command  fuitable  to 
his  genius,  he  would  have  deferved  an  honourable 
place  in  the  annals  of  the  navy.  An  uncommon  ex- 
ertion of  fpirit  was  the  occafion  of  his  being  detained 
at  this  jund:ure.  While  he  lay  at  anchor  in  the  har- 
bour of  Leghorn,  commander  of  the  St.  George  pri- 
vateer of  Liverpool,  a  fmall  fhip  of  twelve  guns  and 
eighty  men  -,  a  large  French  xebeque,  mounted  with 
fixteen  cannon,  and  nearly  three  times  the  number 
of  his  complement,  choCe  her  ftation  in  view  of  the 
harbour,  in  order  to  interrupt  the  Britilh  commerce. 
The  gallant  Wright  could  not  endure  this  infult : 
2  not  with- 
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notwithftanding  the  enemy's  fuperiority  in  metal  and 
number  of  men,  he  weighed  anchor,  hoifted  his  fails, 
engaged  him  within  fight  of  the  fliore,  and  after  a  very 
obilinate  difpute,  in  which  the  captain,  lieutenant, 
and  above  threefcore  of  the  men  belonging  to  the 
xebeque  were  killed  on  the  fpot,  he  obliged  them  to 
ftieer  off,  and  returned  to  the  harbour  in  triumph. 
This  brave  corfair  would,  no  doubt,  have  fignalized 
himfelf  by  many  other  exploits,  had  not  he,  in  the 
fequel,  been  overtaken  by  a  dreadful  ftorm,  in  which 
the  fhip  foundering,  he  and  all  his  crew  perilhed. 

Sir  Edward  Hawke,  having  fcoured  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  infulted  the  enemy's  ports,  returned 
with  the  homeward-bound  trade  to  Gibraltar ;  from 
'ivhence,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  he  fet  fail 
for  England  with  part  of  his  fquadron,  leaving  the 
reft  in  that  bay  for  the  proteftion  of  our  commerce. 
t  No  adtion  of  great  importance  diftinguilhed  the 
naval  tranfadions  of  this  year  on  the  fide  of  Ame- 
rica. In  the  beginning  of  June,  captain  Spry,  who 
commanded  a  fmall  fquadron,  cruifing  ofFLouilbourg, 
in  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton,  took  the  Arc  en  Ciel, 
a  French  lliip  of  50  guns,  having  on  board  near  600 
men,  with  a  large  quantity  of  ftores  and  provifions 
for  the  garrifon.  He  likewife  made  prize  of  another 
French  Ihip,  with  ftores  of  the  Jikc  deftination, 
On  the  27th  day  of  July,  commodore  Holmes, 
being  in  the  fame  latitude,  with  two  large  ftiips  and  a 
couple  of  floops,  engaged  two  French  Ihips  of  the 
line  and  four  frigates,  and  obliged  ^hem  to  ftieer  off, 
after  an  obftinate  difpute. 

A  great  number  of  privateers  were  equipped  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  in  the  Weft  India  iflands  be- 
longing to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain ;  and  as  thefe 
feas  fwarmed  with  Frettch  veflels,  their  cruizes  proved 
very  advantageous  to  the  adventurers. 

ijcenes  of  ftill  higher  import  were  this  year  aded 
by  the  Britifli  arms  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  Englifh 
and  French  companies  on  the  peninfula  of  Indus, 
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profecuted  their  operations,  no  longer  as  auxiliaries 
to  the  princes  of  the  country,  but  as  principals  and 
rivals,  both  in  arms  and  commerce^  Major  Lau- 
rence, who  now  enjoyed  the  chief  command  of  the 
Englilh  forces,  obtained  divers  advantages  over  the 
e  lemy ;  when  the  progrefs  of  his  arms  was  inter- 
rupted by  an  unfortunate  event  at  Calcutta,  the  c^fe 
of  which  i3  not  eafily  explained.  Surajah  Doula, 
viceroy  of  Bengal,  Bakar,  and  Orixa,  taking  um- 
brage at  the  refulal  of  certain  duties,  to  which  he 
had  laid  claim,  being  particularly  incenfed  at  the 
Englifh  governor  of  Calcutta,  for  having  granted 
proredlion  to  one  of  his  fubjefts,  whom  he  had  out- 
lawed ;  and,  moreover,  irritated  by  other  pi  adices  of 
the  company,  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  unfold, 
levied  a  numerous  army,  and  marching  to  Calcutta, 
inveftcd  the  place,  which  was  then  in  no  pofture  of 
defence.  The  governor,  intimidated  by  the  num- 
ber and  power  of  the  enemy,  abandoned  the  fort ; 
and  the  defence  of  the  place  devolved  to  Mr.  Hoi-* 
well  the  fecond  in  command,  who,  with  the  afliftance 
of  a  few  gallant  officers,  and  a  very  feeble  garrifon, 
maintained  it  with  uncommon  courage  and  refolution, 
againfc  feveral  attacks,  until  he  was  over-powered  by 
numbers,  and  the  enemy  had  forced  their  way  into 
the  caftle.  He  was  then  obliged  to  fubmit ;  and  the 
fuba,  or  viceroy,  promifed,  on  the  word  of  a  foldier, 
that  no  injury  ftiould  be  done  to  him  or  his  garrifon. 
Neverthelefs,  they  were  all  driven,  to  the  number  of 
1 46  perfons  of  both  fexes,  into  a  place,  called  the 
Black-hole  prifon,  a  cube  of  about  1 8  l^et,  walled 
up  to  the  eaftward  and  fouthward,  the  only  quarter? 
from  which  they  could  expeft  the  leaft  refrefhing  air, 
and  open  to  the  weftward  by  two  windows  ftrongly 
barred  with  iron,  through  which  there  was  no  per- 
ceptible circulation. 

The  humane  reader  will  conceive  with  horror  the 
rniferable  fituation  to  which  they  muft  have  been  re- 
fiuccd,  when  thus  ftewedup  in  a  clofe  fultry  night, 
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under  fuch  a  climate  as  that  of  Bengal.  In  the  morn- 
ing, the  fuba  being  informed  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  prifoners  ^yerc  fuffbcated,  enquired  if  the  chief 
was  alive  j  and  being  anfwercd  in  the  affirmative, 
fent  an  order  for  their  immediate  releafe,  when  no 
more  than  23  furvived  of  146  who  had  entered  alive. 

By  the  redudlion  of  Calcutta,  the  Englilh  Eaft  In- 
dia company's  affairs  were  fo  much  embroiled  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  ^hat  perhaps  nothing  could  have 
retrieved  them  but  the  interpofition  of  a  national  force 
and  the  good  fortune  of  a  Clive  j  whofe  enterprizes 
were  always  crowned  with  fuccefs.  In  confequence 
of  the  company's  reprefentations  to  the  government, 
a  fmall  fquadron  of  large  Ihips  was  fent  to  the  Eaft 
Indies,  under  the  command  of  admiral  Watlbn  ;  and 
in  the  courfe  of  this  year  arrived  at  Fort  St.  David's. 
The  governor  of  that  fortrefs  having  received  intelli- 
gence, that  Tullagee  Angria,  a  piratical  prince  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bombay,  was  on  the  eve  of 
concluding  a  treaty  with  the  nation  of  the  Marahattas, 
which  might  prove  prejudicial  to  the  interefts  of  the 
Englifh  company  ;  a  rcfolution  was  taken  to  drive  him 
from  his  refidence  at  Geriah,  which  was  well  fortified, 
and  formidable  to  all  the  trading  fhips  of  Europe. 
He  maintained  a  confiderable  number  of  armed 
gallies,  called  Grabs,  with  which  he  often  attacked 
the  largeft  fhips,  when  they  happened  to  be  becalmed 
on  that  part  of  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  He  was  in  the 
fourth  generation  from  the  firft  freebooter,  who  ren- 
dered himfelf  independent,  and  lived  like  a  fovereign 
prince.  The  undertaking  againft  Angria  was  origi- 
nally concerted  with  the  Marahattas,  who  likewife 
equipped  an  armament  both  by  fea  and  land  againft 
Geriah  ;  but  they  afted  entirely  on  their  own  fcore : 
and  in  the  reduction  of  the  place  gave  no  manner  of 
affiftance  to  the  Englifli. 

Admiral  Watfon  failed  from  the  coaft  of  Coroman- 
del  to  Bombay,  where  his  fquadron  was  cleaned  and 
refitted  5  and  having  on  board  a  body  of  troops  com- 
manded 
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manded  by  colonel  Clive,  he  failed  on  the  7th  day  of 
February,  and  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geriah 
the  Marahatta  fleet,  lying  to  the  northward  of  the 
place,  in  a  creek  called  Rajipore  •,  and  a  land-army  of 
horfe  and  foot,  amounting  to  7  or  8oco  men,  com- 
manded by  Rhamagee  Punt,  who  had  ^ilready  taken 
one  fmall  fort,  and  was  a(flually  treating  about  the 
furrcnder  of  Geriah.  Angria  himfelf  had  quitted 
the  place-,  but  his  wife  and  family  remained  under 
the  protection  of  his  brother-in-law;  who,  being 
fummoned  to  furrender  by  a  meflage  from  the  admi- 
ral, replied,  that  he  would  defend  the  place  to  the 
laft  extremity.  In  confequence  of  this  refuikl,  the 
whole  Englilh  fleet,  in  two  divifions,  failed  into  the 
harbour  -,  and  a  fhell  being  thrown  into  one  of  An- 
gria's  armed  veflels,  fet  her  on  fire,  and  the  flames 
communicating  to  the  reft,  they  were  all  dertroyed  : 
the  fort  was  fet  on  fire  by  another  (hell  •,  and  as  the 
magazine  of  the  fort  afterward  blew  up,  the  gover- 
nor was  at  .length  obliged  to  fubmit.  In  this  place, 
which  was  reduced  with  a  very  inconfiderable  lofs, 
the  conquerors  found  above  200  cannon,  fix  brafs 
mortars,  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  -,  with  mo- 
ney and  efieds  to  the  value  of  130,000  pounds. 
The  fleet  which  was  deftroyed,  confifted  of  eight 
grabs,  one  fliip  finiflied,  two  upon  the  ftocks,  and 
a  good  number  of  gallivats.  Among  the  prifoners, 
the  admiral  found  Angria's  wife,  children,  and  mo- 
ther, toward  whom  he  demeaned  himfelf  with  great 
humanity. 

The  admiral  and  Mr.  Clive  failed  back  to  Madrafs 
in  triumph,  and  there  another  plan  was  formed  for  re- 
ftoring  the  company's  affuirs  upon  the  Ganges ;  for  re- 
covering Calcutta,  and  taking  vengeance  on  the  cruel 
viceroy  of  Bengal :  all  which  was  happily  executed. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  year  1756,  the  clamorous  voice  of 
diflatisfaftionhad  been  raifed  by  aferiesofdifappoint- 
ments  and  mifcarriages,  which  were  imputed  to  want 
of  intelligence,  fagavify,  and  vigour  in  the  adminiftra- 
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tion  :  and  tlie  profpe(ft  of  their  acquiefcing  in  a  con- 
tinental war  brought  them  ftill  farther  in  contempt 
and  deteftation  with  the  body  of  the  people.  In  or- 
der to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  thofe  whom  their 
condud  had  difobliged,  to  acquire  a  frefh  Hock  of 
credit  with  their  fellow  fubjedks,  and  remove  from 
their  own  (boulders  part  of  what  future  cenfure  might 
tnfue }  they,  in  1757,  admitted  into  a  fhare  of  the 
adminiftration  a  certain  fet  of  gentlemen,  remarkable 
for  their  talents  and  popularity,  headed  by  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Mr.  Legge,  the  two  moft  illuftrious  patriots  of 
Great  Britain,  alike  diftinguifhed  and  admired  for 
their  unconquerable  fpirit  and  untainted  integrity. 
But  the  old  junto  found  their  new  aflbciates  very  un- 
fit for  their  purpofes.  They  could  neither  perfuade, 
cajole,  nor  intimidate  them  into  meafures  which  they 
thought  repugnant  to  the  true  intereft  of  their  coun- 
try :  they  were  accordingly  foon  after  difplaeed. 
.  What  was  intended  as  a  difgrace  to  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Legge,  turned  out  one  of  the  moft  fhining  cir- 
cumftances  of  their  charadler.  The  whole  nation 
feemcd  to  rife  up,  as  one  man,  in  the  vindication  of 
their  fame  ;  every  mouth  was  opened  in  their  praife  v 
and  a  great  number  of  refpeftable  cities  and  corpora- 
tions prefented  them  with  the  freedom  of  their  re-' 
fpeflive  ibcieties,  inclofed  in  golden  boxes,  as  teftimo- 
nials  of  their  peculiar  veneration.  Nothing  could  be 
more  expreflive  of  that  reverence  which  ever  waits  on 
fuperior  virtue,  than  the  manner  in  which  the  nation 
difplayed  its  refpeft  and  affection  for  thofe  two  fellow 
citizens  j  whofe  names  will  always  be  dear  to  Britain,, 
while  her  fons  are  warmed  with  the  flame  of  honefty 
and  freedom. 

A  great  number  of  addrefles,  dutifully  and  loyally 
exprefled,  follicited  the  king  to  reftore  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Legge  to  their  former  employments.  Upon  this 
they  rcfted  the  fecurity  and  honour  of  the  nation,  as 
well  as  the  public  expeftation  of  the  fpcedy  and  fuc- 
celsful  iffu^  of  a  war,  hitherto  attendeU  with  diforaces 
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and  misfortunes.  Accordingly  his  majcfty  was  graci- 
oufly  pleafed  to  redeliver  the  feals  to  Mr.  l-'itt,  ap- 
pointing him  fecrctary  of  ftate  for  the  foutherri  de- 
partment, on  the  29th  day  of  June;  and  Hvc  days 
after,  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was 
reftored  to  Mr.  Legge:  promotions  that  aflfordcd 
univerfal  fatisfa^ion. 

The  accumulated  lofles  and  difappointmcnts  of  the 
preceding  year,  made  it  abfolutely  neccHary  to  re- 
trieve the  credit  of  the  Britilh  arms  and  councils,  by 
fome  vigorous  and  fpirited  enterprize.  A  powerful 
fleet  was  ordered  to  be  got  in  readinefs  to  put  to  Tea 
on  the  Ihorteft  notice,  and  ten  regiments  of  foot  were 
marched  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight.  The  naval  armament,. 
confifting  of  1 8  fliips  of  the  line,  befide  frigates,  fire- 
fhips,  bomb-ketches,  and  tranfports,  was  put  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  an  officer,  whofc 
faithful  fervices  recommended  him,  above  all  others,. 
to  this  command.  Sir  John  Mordaunt  was  preferred 
to  take  the  command  of  the  land-forces ;  and  both 
(Iriflly  enjoined  to  adt  with  the  utmoft  unanimity  and 
harmony. 

Europe  beheld  with  aftonifhment  thefe  mighty  prepa- 
rations. The  deftination  of  the  armamentwas  wrapped 
in  the  moft  profound  fecrecy :  itexercifed  the  penetration 
of  politicians,  and  filled  France  with  very  ferious  alarms. 
Various  were  the  impediments  which  obftruded  the 
embarkation  of  the  troops  for  feveral  weeks,  whik 
they  expreffed  an  eager  impatience  to  fignalize 
themfelves  againft  the  enemies  of  the  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope :  but  the  fupelftitious  drew  unfavourable  pre- 
fages  from  the  dilatorinefs  of  the  embarkation. 

At  laft  the  tranfports  arrived,  the  troops  were  put 
on  board  with  all  expeditibn,  and  the  fleet  got  under 
fail  on  the  8th  day  of  September,  attended  with  the 
prayers  of  every  man  warmed  with  the  love  of  his 
country,  and  folicitous  for  her  honour.  The  public, 
big  with  expedation,  dubious  where  the  (Iroke  would 
fall,  but  confident  of  its.fuccels,  were  impatient  for 
1.  tidings 
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tidings  from  the  fleet  ^  but  it  was  not  till  the  i4tl>, 
that  even  the  troops  on  board  began  to  conjeAurc 
that  a  defcent  was  meditated  on  the  coaft  of  France 
near  Rochforr,  or  Rochclle.  But  though  fomc  dif- 
politions  were  made  toward  a  difembarkation,  no 
troops  were  landed,  except  on  the  little  ifland  of  Aix, 
fituated  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Charente,  leading 
\ip  to  Rochfort.  After  a  parade  of  dellroying  the  for- 
tifications here,  this  grand  fleet  returned  to  England. 
Such  was  the  iflue  of  an  expedition  that  railed  the 
expectation  of  all  Europe,  threw  the  coads  of  France 
into  the  utmoft  confufion,  and  coll  the  people  of  Eng- 
land little  lefs  than  a  million  of  money. 
t  The  fleet  was  no  fooner  returned  than  the  whole 
nation  was  in  a  ferment.    Certain  it  was,  that  blame 

muft  fall  fomewhere,  and  the  m y  refolved  to 

acquit  themfelves,  and  fix  the  accufation,  by  reaueft- 
ing  his  majefty  to  appoint  a  board  of  officers  or  cha- 
rader  and  ability  to  enquire  into  the  caufes  of  the 
late  mifcarriage.  This  alone  was  what  could  ap- 
peafe  the  public  clamours,  and  afford  general  fatis- 
fadlion.  Sir  John  Mordaunt  was  alfo  tried,  by  his 
own  defire,  and  acquitted. 

Befide  the  diverfion  intendecj  by  a  defcent  on  the 
coail  of  France,  feveral  other  methods  were  employed 
to  amule  the  enemy,  as  well  as  to  protect  the  trade 
of  the  kingdom,  fccure  our  colonies  in  the  Weft  In- 
dies, and  infure  the  continuance  of  the  extraordinary 
fuccefs  which  had  lately  blelTed  his  majefty's  arms  in 
the  Eaft  Indies :  but  thele  we  could  not  mention  be- 
fore, without  breaking  the  thread  of  our  narration. 

In  February,  admiral  Wert  filled  with  a  fquadron 
of  men  of  war  to  the  weft  ward  ;  as  did  admiral  Coates 
with  the  fleet  under  his  convoy  to  the  Weft  Indies : 
and  commodore  Stevens  with  the  trade  to  the  Eaft 
Indies,  in  the  month  of  March.  Admiral  Holbourn, 
and  commodore  Holmes,  with  eleven  (hips  of  the 
V  line,  a  fireftiip,  a  bomb-ketch,  and  fifty  tranfports, 
failec)  from  St.  FJclen's  for  America  in  April.    The 
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i^dmtral  had  on  board  6200  cflfedtivc  men,  cxclufivc 
of  officers,  under  the  command  of  general  Hopfon, 
afliftcd  by  lord  Charles  Hay.  In  May,  admiral  Of- 
bornc,  forced  back  to  Plymouth  with  his  fqiiadron 
by  ftrcfs  of  weather,  fct  lail  to  the  Mediterranean  i 
as  did  two  Ihips  of  war  fent  to  conv<  y  the  American 
trade. 

In  the  mean  time  the  privateers  fitted  out  by 
private  merchants,  and  focicties,  gready  annoyed  the 
French  commerce.  The  Antigillican,  a  private  fliip 
of  war,  equipped  by  a  fociety  of  gentlemen  who 
aflfumed  that  name,  took  the  Duke  de  Penrhievre 
Indiaman  off  the  port  of  Corunna,  and  carried  her 
into  Cadiz.  The  prize  was  eftimated  worth  200,000 
pounds*,  and  immediate  application  was  made  by 
France  to  the  court  of  Spain  for  reditution,  as  the 
French  Eaft  India  company  afTerted,  it  was  taken 
within  (hot  of  a  neutral  port.  The  Penthievre  was 
wrefted  out  of  the  hands  of  the  captors,  detained  as 
a  depofir,  with  fe^ed  hatches,  and  a  Spanilh  guard 
on  board,  till  the  claims  of  both  parties  could  be 
examined  •,  and  at  lad  was  adjudged  to  be  an  illegal 
Rapture,  and  reftored  to  the  French.  Bcfide  the  fuccefs 
which  attended  a  great  number  of  other  privateers,  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty  publiflied  a  lift  of  above  thirty 
litips  of  war  and  privateers  taken  from  the  enemy,  in 
the  fpace  of  four  months,  by  the  Englifli  floops  and 
men  of  war;  exclufive  of  the  Duke  de  Aquitainc 
Indiaman,  now  fitted  out  as  a  fhip  of  war  j  the  Pon- 
dicherry  Indiaman,  valued  at  1 60,000  pounds  •,  and 
above  Tix  privateers,  which  laft  were  brought  into 
pprt  by  the  diligent  and  brave  ciptain  Lockhart,  and 
for  >yhich  he  was  honoured  with  a  variety  of  prefents 
of  plate  by  feveral  corporations.  This  turn  of  good 
fortune  was  not,  however,  without  feme  retribution 
on  the  fide  of  the  eneniy,  who,  que  of  21  (hips, 
homeward-bound  from  Carolina,  made  prize  of  19  ; 
whence  the  merchants  fuftaincd  confiderable  damage, 
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and  a  great  quantity  of  valuable  commodities,  indigo 
in  particular,  was  loft  to  this  country. 

'J'he  operations  at  fea,  during  the  courfe  of  the 
year  1757,  either  in  Farope  or  America,  were  far 
from  being  decifive  or  important.  The  commerce  of 
Great  Britain  fuftained  confiderable  damage  from  the 
activity  and  fuccifs  of  French  privateers.  The  Green- 
wich fhip  of  war  of  50  guns,  and  a  frigate  of  20, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  together  with  a 
very  confiderable  number  of  trading  veflels.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Englifh  cruifers  and  privateers  acquit- 
ted themfelves  with  equal -vigilance  and  valour.  The 
Due  d'Aquitaine,  of  50  guns,  was  taken  ;  the  Aqui- 
lon,  of  nearly  the  fame  force,  was  driven  on  fliore 
and  deftroyed.  A  French  frigate,  of  26  guns,  cal- 
led the  Emeraude,  was  taken  by  a  fhip  of  inferior 
force  under  the  command  of  captain  Gilchrift,  a  gal- 
lant officer.  Ail  the  fea-officers  feemed  to  be  ani- 
mated with  a  noble  emulation,  to  diftinguilh  them- 
felves in  the  fervicc  of  their  country  ;  and  the  fpirit 
defcended  even  to  the  captains  of  privateers,  who, 
ihftead  of  imitating  the  former  commanders  of  that 
clafs,  in  avoiding  fhips  of  force,  and  centering  their 
whole  attention  in  advantageous  prizes,  now  encoun- 
tered the  armed  (hips  of  the  enemy,  and  fought  with 
the  moft  obftinate  valour  in  the  purfuit  of  national 
glory. 

Perhaps  hiftory  cannot  afford  a  more  remarkable 
inftance  of  defperate  courage,  than  that  which  was 
exerted  in  December  of  the  preceding  year,  by  the 
officers  and  crew  of  an  Englifh  privateer,  of  26  guns 
and  200  men,  called  the  Terrible,  under  the  com- 
mand of  captain  William  Death.  He  engaged,  and 
made  prize  of,  a  large  French  fhip  from  St.  Domingo, 
with  thelofs  of  his  own  brother  and  16  leamen  :  he 
then  diredied  his  courfe  to  England ;  but  in  a  few 
days  he  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  in  with  the  Ven- 
geance, a  privateer  of  St.  Malo,  carrying  ^6  large 
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tannor.,  with  360  men.  Their  firfl:  ftep  was  to  attack 
the  prize,  which  was  eafily  retaken  ;  then  the  two 
ihips  bore  down  upon  the  Terrible,  v;hich  maintained 
i'uch  a  furious  engagement  againfl  both,  as  can  hardly 
be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  Britain.  The  French 
commander  and  his  fecond  were  killed^  with  two- 
thirds  of  his  company ;  but  the  gallant  captain  Death, 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  officers,  and  almoft  his 
whole  crew,  having  met  with  the  fame  fate,  his  Ihip 
was  boarded  by  the  enemy,  who  found  no  more  than 
26  perfons  alive,  16  of  whom  were  mutilated  by  the 
lofs  of  legs  or  arms,  and  the  other  10  grievoufly 
wounded*  The  fhip  itfelf  was  fo  fhattered  that  it 
could  fcarcely  be  kept  above  water ;  and  the  whole 
exhibited  a  fcene  of  bloody  horror,  and  defola- 
tion.  The  vidor  itfelf  lay  like  a  wreck  on  the  fur- 
face  ;  arid  in  this  condition  made  (hift,  with  greac 
difficulty,  to  tow  the  Terrible  into  St.  Malo,  where 
ihe  was  not  beheld  without  aftoniftiment  and  terror. 
This  adventure  was  no  fooner  known  in  England, 
than  a  liberal  fubfcriptjon  was  raifed  for  the  fupport 
of  Death's  *  widow,  and  that  part  of  the  crew  which 
furvivcd  the  engagement. 

In  this,  arid  every  fea-rencounter  that  happened 
within  the  prefent  year,  the  fuperiority  in  (kill  and 
refolution,  was  afcertained  to  the  Britilh  mariners : 
for  even  when  they  fought  againft  great  odds,  their 
courage  was  generally  crowned  \yith  fuccefs.  In  the 
month  of  November,  captain  Lockharr,  a  young 
gentleman,  who  had  already  rendered  himfelf  a  ter- 
ror to  the  enemy,  as  commander  of  a  fmall  frigate, 
now  added  confiderably  to  his  reputation,  by  reduc- 
ing the  Melampe,  a  French  privateer  of  Bayonne, 
greatly  fuperior  to  his  (hip,  in  men  and  metal  j  and 

•  There  was  a  ftrange  combination  of  nanies  belonging  to  this 
privateer:  the  Terrih/e,  equipped  at  Execution- Dod,  commanded 
by  captain  Death,  whofe  lieutenant  was  called  Devil,  and  he  had 
one  Ghofl  for  hit  furgeon.     It  may  be  added,  ih^t  it  was  taken  by 

ih?  Vengtar.ct,  . 
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aMb  another  French  adventurer,  called  the  Countefs 
of  Gramont.  A  third  large  privateer  of  Bayonne 
was  taken  by  captain  Saumarez,  of  the  Antelope. 

^Jn  a  word,  the  narrow  feas  were  fo  well  guarded,  that 
m  a  little  time  fcarce  a  French  Ihip  durft  appear  in 
the  Englifh  channel,  which  the  Britifh  traders  navi- 
gated without  moleftation.  The  Britifh  cruifers  kept 
the  fea  during  all  the  feverity  of  the  winter,  in  order 
to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  and  annoy 
that  of  the  enemy.  They  exerted  themfelves  witli 
fuch  a<fHvity,  and  their  vigilance  was  attended  with 
fuch  fiicccfs,  that  the  trade  of  France  was  almoft  totally 
cxtinguifhed.  A  very  gallant  exploit  was  atchieved 
by  one  captain  Bray,  comnrmnder  of  the  Adventurer, 
a  fmall  armed  veflel  in  the  government's  fervice: 
falling  in  with  the  Machault,  a  large  privateer  of 
Dunkirk,  near  Dungenefs,  he  ran  her  aboard,  fattened 
her'boltfprit  to  his  capftan,  and  after  a  warm  engage- 
ment, compelled  her  commander  to  fubmit.  A 
French  frigate,  of  36  guns,  was  taken  by  captain 
Parker,  in  a  new  iireflijp  of  inferior  force.  Divers 
privateers  of  the  enemy  were  funk,  burned,  or  taken  -, 
and  a  great  number  of  merchant-fliips  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Englifh. 

Nor  was  the  fuccefs  of  the  Britifh  fhips  of  war  con- 
fined to  the  Englifh  channel.  An  aftion  happened 
off  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  between  three  Englifh 
fhips  of  war  and  a  French  fquadron.  Captain  For- 
reft  had,  in  the  fhip  Augufla,  failed  frorii  Port  Royal 
in  Jamaica,  accompanied  by  the  Dreadnought  and 
Edinburgh,    under   the  command  of  the  captain? 

'  Suckling  and  Langdon,  to  cruize  off  Cape  Francois : 
and  this  fervice  he  literally  performed,  in  the  face  of 
a  French  fquadron  lately  arrived  at  that  place  from 
the  coaft  of  Africa.  The  commander,  piqued  at 
feeing  himfelf  thus  infulted  by  an  inferior  armament, 
refolved  to  come  forth  and  give  them  battle  j  and 
that  he  might  either  take  them,  or  at  leafl  drive  them 
out  of  thele  feas,  fo  as  to  afford  a  free  pafTage  to  a 
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great  number  of  merchant-fhips  then  lying  at  the 
Cape,  bound  for  Europe  ;  he  took  every  precaution 
which  he  thought  neceffary  to  infure  fuccefs.  He 
weighed  anchor  and  Hood  out  to  Tea,  having  under 
his  command  four  large  ftiips  of  the  line,  and  three 
ftout  frigates.  They  were  no  fooner  perceived  ad- 
vancing, than  capain  Porreft  held  a  Ihort  council  with 
his  two  captains.  "  Gentlemen,  (faid  he)  you  know 
our  own  rfrength,  and  fee  that  of  the  enemy  :  fliall 
we  give  them  battle  ?'*  They  replying  in  the  affir- 
mative, he  added,  "  Then  fight  them  we  will  -,  there 
is  no  time  to  be  loft :  return  to  your  fliips,  and  get 
them  ready  for  engaging."  After  this  laconic  conlul- 
tation  among  thefe  three  gallant  officers,  they  bore 
down  upon  the  French  fquadron  without  further 
hefitation,  and  between  three  and  four  in  the  after- 
noon the  action  began  with  great  impetuofity. 
The  enemy  exerted  themfelves  with  uncommon  fpirir, 
confcious  that  their  honour  was  peculiarly  at  ftake, 
and  that  they  fought  in  fight,  as  it  were,  of  iheir 
own  coaft,  which  was  lined  with  people  expeding  to 
fee  them  return  in  triumph.  But  notwithflanding  all 
their  endeavours,  their  commodore,  after  having  fuf- 
taincd  a  fcvere  engagement  that  lalted  two  hours  aqd 
a  half,  found  his  fhip  in  fuch  a  (battered  condition, 
that  he  made  fignal  for  one  of  his  frigates  to  come 
and  tow  him  out  of  the  line.  His  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  reft  of  his  fquadron,  which,  with  the 
favour  of  the  land-breeze  and  the  approach  of  night, 
made  fhift  to  accomplilh  their  efcape  from  the  three 
Britifh  ftjips,  that  were  too  much  difabled  in  their 
mafts  and  rigging  to  profecute  their  vidory.  The/ 
were  fo  much  damaged,  that,  being  unable  to  keep 
the  fea,  they  returned  to  Jamaica-,  and  the  French 
commodore  fcized  the  opportunity  of  failipg  wi^th  a 
convoy  for  Europe. 

The  courage  of  captain  Forreft  was  not  more  con- 

fpicuous  in  his  engagement  with  the  French  fquadron 

near  Cape  Fran9ois,  than  his  condud;  and  fagacity  in 
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a  fubfcqucnt  adventure  near  Port  au  Prince,  a  French 
harbour,  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  on  the  wcft- 
crn  part  of  Hifpaniola.  After  Mr.  de  Kerfm  had  taken 
his  departure  from  Cape  Francois  for  Europe,  cap- 
tain Forreft  was  commanded  by  admiral  Cotes  to 
cruize  off  the  ifland  of  Gonave  for  two  days  only,  en- 
joining him  to  return  at  the  expiration  of  the  time, 
and  rejoin  the  fquadron  at  Cape  Nicholas.  Accord- 
ingly, captain  Forreft,  in  the  Augufta,  proceeded  up 
the  bay,  between  the  ifland  Gonave  and  Hifpaniola, 
with  a  view  to  execute  a  plan  which  he  had  himfelf 
projected.  Next  day  in  the  afternoon,  thougli  he 
perceived  two  floops,  he  forbore  chafing,  that  he 
might  not  rifque  a  difcovery  :  for  the  fame  purpofe 
he  hoiftcd  Dutch  cplours,  and  difguifed  his  fhip  with 
tarpaulins.  At  five  in  the  afternoon,  he  difcovered 
fevien  fail  of  ftiips  fleering  to  the  weftward,  and  hauled 
from  them  to  avoid  fufpicion  ;  but  at  the  approach  of 
night  gave  chace  with  all  the  fail  he  could  carry. 
About  ten,  he  perceived  two  fail,  one  of  which  fired 
a  gun,  and  the  other  made  the  beft  of  her  way  for 
liCOgannc,  another  harbour  in  the  bay.  At  this  pe- 
riod, captain  Forreft  reckoned  eight  fail  to  leeward, 
near  another  fort  called  Petit  Goave :  coming  up 
with  the  fliip  which  had  fired  the  gun,  flie  fub.nitted 
without  oppofitioi,  after  he  had  hailed  and  to'd  her 
captain  what  he  was,  produced  two  of  his  largelt 
cannon,  and  threatened  to  fink  her  if  flie  fiiould  give 
the  leaft  alarm.  He  forthwith  ftiifted  the  priloners 
from  this  prize,  and  placed  on  board  of  her  ^^5  of  his 
own  crew,  with  orders  to  ftand  for  Petit  Goave,  and 
intercept  any  of  the  fleet  that  might  attempt  to  reach 
that  harbour.  Then  he  made  fail  after  the  reft,  and 
in  the  dawn  of  the  morning,  finding  himfelf  in  the 
middle  of  their  fleer,  he  began  to  fire  at  them  all  in 
their  turns,  as  he  could  bring  his  guns  to  bear:  they 
returned  the  fire  for  fome  time ;  at  length  three  of 
|:hem  llruck  their  qolours.  Thefe,  being  fecured, 
were  afi'^rward  ufed  in  taking  the  other  five.  Thus, 
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by  a  well-condu£ted  ftratagem,  a  whole  fleet  of  nine 
fail  were  taken  by  a  fingle  fhip  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  four  or  five  harbours,  in  any  one  of  which  they 
would  have  found  immediate  (belter  and  fecurity.       r 

The  miniftry  having  determined,  in  1758,  to* 
make  vigorous  efforts  againft  the  enemy  in  North 
America,  admiral  Bofcawen  was  veiled  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  deftined  for  that  fervice,  and  failed 
from  St.  Helen's  on  February,  when  the  Invincible 
of  74  guns,  one  of  his  beft  fhips,  run  aground  and 
periflied. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  fucceeding  month.  Sir  Edward 
Hawke  fleered  into  the  bay  of  Bifcay  with  another 
fquadron,  in  order  to  intercept  any  fupplies  from 
France  defigned  for  Cape-Breton  or  Canada  j  and 
about  the  fame  time,  the  town  of  Emden,  belonging 
to  his  Pruffian  majefl:y,  which  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  was  fuddenly  retrieved  by  the 
condu6b  of  commodore  Holmes,  flationed  on  that 
coail.  Admiral  Olborne,  while  he  cruifcd  between 
Cape  de  Gatt  and  Carthagena,  on  the  coaft  of  Spain, 
fell  in  with  a  French  fquadron,  commanded  by  the 
marquis  du  Quefne,  confifting  of  fourlhips;  namely, 
the  Fpu^royant  of  80  guns,  the  Orphee  of  64,  the 
Qriflamme  of  50,  and  the  Pleiade  frigate  of  24,  in 
their  paffage  from  Toulon  to  reinforce  M.  de  la  Clue, 
^ho  had  for  fpme  time  been  blocked  up  by  admiral 
Olborne  in  the  harbour  of  Carthagena.  The  enemy 
np  fooner  perceived  the  Englilh  fquadron  than  they 
difperfed,  and  fteered  different  courfes :'  IVIr.  Olborne 
detached  divers  Ihips  in  purfuit  of  each,  while  he 
himfelf,  with  the  body  of  his  fleer.  Hood  off  for  the 
bay  of  Carthagena,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
French  fquadron  which  there  lay  at  anchor.  About 
feven  in  the  evening,  the  Orphee  flruck  to  caprain 
Storr  in  the  Revenge.  The  Monmouth  of  64  guns, 
commanded  by  captain  Gardener,  engaged  the  Fou- 
droyant,  one  of  the  largefl  fhips  in  the  French  navy, 
under  the  command  of  the  marquis  du  Quefne.  The 
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aftion  was  maintained  with  great  fury  on  both  fides, 
ind  the  gallant  captain  Gardener  loft  his  life :  neVer- 
thelefs  the  fight  was  continued  with  unabating  vigour 
by  his  lieutenant  Mr.  Carkett,  and  the  Foudroyant 
diiabled  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  her  commander  ftruck 
^s  foon  as  the  other  Englilh  (hips,  the  Swiftfure  and 
the  Hampton-court,  appeared.  This  mortifying  ftep, 
however,  he  did  not  take  until  he  faw  his  Ihip  lie 
like  a  wreck  upon  the  water,  and  the  decks  covereci 
with  carnage.  The  Oriflamme  was  driveii  oh  ftiorc 
under  the  caftle  of  Aiglos,  by  the  fhips  fylontague 
and  Monarque,  commanded  by  the  captains  Rowley 
and  Montague,  who  could  not  compleat  their  dettruc- 
tion  without  violating  the  neutrality  of  Spain.  As 
for  the  PJeiade  frigate,  fhe  made  her  cfcape. 
7  This  was  a  fcvere  ftroke  upon  the  enemy,  who  not 
only  ioil  two  of  their  capital  Ihips,  but  faw  them 
acki';(l  to  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  difafter 
v/as  clofc  followed  by  another^  which  they  could  not 
;'  Ij)  feeling  with  equal  fenfibility  of  mortification  and 
.'••agiin.  In  the  beginning  of  April,  Sir  Edward 
j-lawke  difcovered  off  theiflcof  Aix  a  French  fleet 
^r  anchor,  confifting  of  five  fhips  of  the  line,  with 
fix  frigates,  and  forty  tranfports,  having  on  board 
5000  troops,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ftores  and  pro- 
Vifion,  intended  as  a  fupply  for  their  fettlements  in 
North  America.  They  no  fooner  faw  the  Englilh 
admiral  advancing,  than  they  began  to  flip  theii^ 
cables  and  fly  in  the  utmoft  confufion.  Some  of 
them  efcaped  to  fea,  but  the  greater  number  ran  into 
fhoal  water,  where  they  could  not  be  purfued  -,  and 
next  morning  they  appeared  aground,  lying  on  their 
broadfides.  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  who  had  rode  all 
that  night  at  anchor  abreaft  of  the  ifle  of  Aix,  fur- 
niflied  the  fliips  Intrepid  and  Medway,  with  trufty 
pilots,  and  fent  them  farther  in  when  the  flood  began 
to  make,  with  orders  to  found  a-head,  that  he  m:  he 
know  whether  there  was  any  poflibility  6f  attacking 
the  enemy  i    but  the  want  of  a  fuificient  de'pth  of 
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water  tendered  this  fcheme  imprafticable.  In  th« 
mean  time,  the  Ffehth  threw  brerboard  their  cannon, 
(lores,  and  ballad  *,  and  the  boats  and  launches  froni 
Rochefort,  were  employed  in  carrying  out  warps  to 
drag  their  fhips  through  the  foft  mud^  as  foon  as  they 
Ihould  be  waterborne  by  the  flowing  tide.  By  thefe 
riieans,  their  large  Ihips  of  war,  and  many  of  their 
tranfports,  efcaped  into  the  river  Charente ;  but  their 
loading  was  loft,  and  the  end  of  their  equipment 
totally  defeated.  Another  convoy  of  merchant-fliips, 
linder  the  proteftion  of  three  frigates.  Sir  Edward 
Hawke,  a  tew  days  before,  had  chaced  into  the  har- 
bour of  St.  Martin's,  on  the  ifle  of  Rhe,  where  they 
ftill  remained,  waiting  an  opportunity  for  hazarding 
a  fecond  departure  :  a  third,  confifting  of  twelve  fail, 
bound  from  Bourdeaux  to  Quebec,  under  convoy  of 
a  frigate  and  armed  veflel,  was  encountered  at  fea  by 
one  Britifh  fhip  of  the  line  and  two  firelhips,  which 
took  the  frigate  and  armed  veflel  ♦,  and*  two  of  the 
convoy  afterward  met  with  the  fame  fate :  but  this 
advantage  was  over-balanced  by  the  lofs  of  captain 
James  Hume,  commander  of  the  Pluto  firefliip,  a 
brave  accompliftied  officer,  in  an  unequal  combat 
with  the  enemy :  and  by  the  unfortunate  burning  of 
admiral  Broderick's  ftiip,  the  Prince  George  ot  80 
guns,  which  happened  in  his  paflage  to  the  Mediter* 
ranean. 

On  the  29th  day  of  May,  the  Raifonable,  a  French 
fliip  of  the  line,  mounted  with  64  cannon,  having  on 
board  630  men,  commanded  by  the  prince  de  Mom- 
bazon  chevalier  de  Rohan,  was,  in  her  paflage  from 
Port  rOrient  to  Breft,  attacked  by  captain  Dennis 
in  the  Dorfetfliire  of  70  guns  •,  and  taken  after  an 
obfl:inate  engagement,  in  which  160  men  of  the 
prince's  complement  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  he 
fliftatned  great  damage  in  his  hull,  fails  and  rigging. 

The  king  of  Great  Britain,  being  determined  to 
renew  his  attempt  upon  the  coaft  of  France,  ordered 

a  formidable  armament  to  be  equipped  for  that  pur- 
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pofe.  Tv/a  powerful  fquadrons  by  fea  were  dcftined 
for  the  ferv ices  of  this  expedition:  the  firft,  confift- 
ing  of  eleven  great  lliips,  was  commanded  by  Lord 
Anfon  and  Sir  Edward  Hawke ;  the  other,  compofed 
of  four  (hips  of  the  line,  fcven  frigates,  fix  floops, 
two  firefliips,  two  bombs,  ten  cutters,  twenty  tenders, 
ten  ftore  fhips,  and  one  hupdred  tranfports,  under  the 
dire6tion  of  commodore  Howe.  A  body  of  troops, 
confiding  of  fixteen  regiments,  nine  troops  of  light- 
horfe,  and  fix  thbufand  marines,  was  aflembled  for, 
the  execution  of  thi?  defign,  and  embarked  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  ^^flifted 
by  lord  George  Saickville.  The  troops,  having  for 
fome  time  been  encamped  upon  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
were  embarked  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  the  two 
fleets  failed  in  thp  beginning  of  June  for  the  coaft  of 
Bretagne,  leaving  the  people  of  England  flulhcd  with 
the  gayeft  hopes  of  vidtory  and  conqueft. 

The  two  fleets  parted  at  fea :  }ord  Anfon  with  his 
fquadron  proceeded  to  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  in  order  to 
w^tch  the  motions  of  the  eneqiy's  Ihips,  and  harrafs 
their  navigation  ;  while  commodore  Howe,  \yith  the 
land  forces,  fteered  diredly  toward  St.  Malo,  on  the 
coaft  of  L'.etagne,  ag^inft  which  the  purpofed  inva- 
0on  feemed  to  be  chiefly  intended.  The  town,  how- 
ever, was  found  too  well  fortified  to  admit  of  any 
attempt  with  profped  of  fuccefs ;  and  therefore  it 
was  refolved  to  make  adefcent  in  the  neighbourhood. 
After  the  fleet  had  been,  by  contrary  winds,  detained 
fevcral  days  in  fight  of  the  French  cbafl:,  it  arrived 
in  the  bay  of  Cancalle,  about  two.  leagues  to  the  eaft-. 
ward  of  St.  Malo  -,  where  the  troops  were  landed 
without  much  opgofition.  The  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough immediately  began  his  march  toward  St.  Ser- 
van,  with  a  view  to  deftroy  fuch  fliipping  and  maga- 
zines as  might  be  in  any  acceflible  parts  of  the  river ; 
and  this  fcheme  was  executed  with  fuccefs.  A  great 
quantity  of  naval  fl:ores,  two  (hips  of  war,  feveral 
privateers,  and  about  fourfcore  veflels  of  different 
Ibrts,  were  let  on  fire,  and  reduced  to  afties,  almoft 
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luoder  ihe  cannon  of  the  place;  which,  however, 
they  could  not  pretend  to  befiege  in  form.  His 
grace,  having  received  repeated  advices  that  the 
enemy  were  bufily  employed  in  aflembling  forces  to 
march  againft  him,  returned  to  Cancalle  •,  where  Mr. 
Howe  had  made  fuch  a  mafterly  difpofition  of  the 
boats  and  tranfports,  that  the  reimbarkation  of  the 
troops  was  performed  with  furprifing  eafe  and  expe- 
dition. 

The  Britilh  forces  being  reimbarked,  the  fleet  was 
detained  by  contrary  winds  in  the  bay  of  Cancalle  for 
fcveral  days ;  during  which  a  defign  feems  to  have 
been  formed  for  attacking  Granville,  and  afterward 
for  landing  at  Havre  de  Grace,  and  at  Cherbourg : 
neither  of  which  took  eflfed,  from  the  tempeftuouf- 
jjefs  of  the  weather.  The  fleet  therefore  (leered  for 
the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and  anchored  at  St.  Helen's. 

Such  was  the  iflTue  of  an  enterprize  atchieved  with 
conjliderable  fuccefs,  if  we  confider  the  damage  done 
to  the  enemy's  fhipping,  and  the  other  objedls  which 
the  miniftry  had  in  view  ;  namely,  to  fecure  the  na- 
vigation of  the  channel,  and  make  a  diverfion  in 
favour  of  our  German  allies,  by  alarming  the  French 
king,  and  obliging  him  to  employ  a  great  number  of 
troops  to  defend  his  coafl:  from  infult  and  invafion  : 
but  whether  fuch  a  mighty  armament  was  neceflfary 
for  the  accompliftiment  of  thefe  petty  aims,  is  left  to 
the  reader's  own  refledion. 

The  defigns  upon  the  coafl:  of  France,  though  in- 
terrupted by  tempeftuous  weather,  were  not  as  yet 
laid  afide  for  the  whole  feafon :  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  troops  were  difembarked  on  the  Ifle  of 
Wight.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  and  lord  George 
Sackville  being  appointed  to  condud  this  Britifli 
porps  upon  the  continent,  the  command  of  the  ma- 
rine expeditions  devolved  to  lieutenant-general  Bligh, 
an  old  experienced  officer,  who  had  ferved  with  repu- 
tation ;  and  his  royal  highnefs  prince  EdwarcJ,  after- 
Ward  created  Duke  of  York,  entered  as  a  volunteer 
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with  commodore  Howe,  in  order  to  learn  the  rudi^ 
mcnts  of  the  fea-fervice. 

Every  thing  being  prepared  for  the  fecond  expe-    ■ 
dition,  the  fleet  failed  from  St.  Helen's  on  the  firft  of 
Auguft  \  and  after  a  tedious  pafTage,  anchored  on  the 
7th  in  the  bay  of  Cherbourg.     Here,  though  they 
met  with  oppofition,  the  troops  made  good  their  land- 
ing, two  miles  from  the  town  •,  the  French  retired, 
and  the  Englifli  forces  marching  to  Cherbourg,  found 
it  abandoned  *,  and  the  gates  being  open,  entered  it 
without  oppofition.     The  next  morning,   the  place 
being   reconnoitred,  the  general  determined  to  de- 
ftroy,   without  delay,  all  the  forts  and  the  bafon-, 
and  the  execution  of  this  defign  was  left  to  the  engi- 
neers, aflifted  by  the  officers  of  the  fleet  and  artillery. 
Great  fums  of  money  had  been  expended  upon  the 
harbour  and  bafon  of  Cherbourg,  which  at  one  time 
was  confidered  by  the  French  court  as  an  objed  of 
great  importance,  from  its  fituation  refpefting  the. 
river  Seine,  as  well  as  the  oppofite  coaft  of  England  ; 
but  as  the  works  were  left  unfinifhed,  in  all  appear- 
ance the  plan  had  grown  into  difreputation.     While 
the  engineers  were  employed  in  demolifliing  the  works^ 
the  light  horfe  fcoured  the  country.     About  twenty 
pieces  of  brafs  cannon  were  fecured  on  board  the 
Englifh  (hips ;  a  contribution  was  exaded  upon  the 
town  ;  and  a  plan  of  jeimbarkation  concerted :  as  it 
appeared  from  the  reports  of  peafants  and  deferters, 
that  the  enemy,  who  encamped  about  four  leagues 
off,  were  already  increafed  to  a  formidable  number. 
The  forces  marched  from  Cherbourg  down  to  tht 
beach,  and  reimbarked  without  the  lead  difturbance 
from  the  enemy. 

,  This  fervice  being  happily  performed,  the  fleet 
anchored  in  the  bay  of  St.  Lunaire,  two  leagues  to 
the  weftward  of  St.  Malo,  againfl  which  it  was  deter- 
mined to  make  another  attempt.  The  troops  landed 
on  a  fair  open  beach,  and  a  detachment  of  grena- 
iiiers  was  fcnt  to  the  harbour  of  St.  Briac,  above  the 
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town  of  St.  Malo,  where  they  deftroyed  above  15 
fmall  vefiels.  But  St.  Malo  being  properly  furveycd, 
appeared  to  be  above  infult,  either  from  the  land- 
forces  or  the  (hipping.  The  defign  againft  St.  Malo 
was  therefore  dropped ;  but  the  general  being  unwil- 
ling to  reimbark  without  having  taken  fome  ftep  for 
the  further  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  refolved  to  pe- 
netrate into  the  country ;  condufiing  his  motions, 
however,  fo  as  to  be  near  the  fleet,  which  had,  by 
this  time,  quitted  the  bay  of  St.  Lunaire,  where  it 
could  not  ride  with  any  fafety,  and  anchored  in  the 
bay  of  St.  Cas,  about  three  leagues  to  the  wellward. 

General  Bligh,  with  his  little  army,  marched  to 
Guildo,  at  the  diftance  of  nine  miles,  which  he 
reached  in  the  evening.  Next  morhi^ng  he  proceeded 
to  the  village  of  Matignon,  where,  after  ibme  Ihmrc 
ikirmilhihg,  the  French  piquets  appeared,  drawn  up 
in  order,  to  the  number  of  two  battalions  ;  but  hav- 
ing fuftained  a  few  fliot  from  the  Englifli  field-pieces, 
and  feeing  the  grenadiers  advance,  they  fuddenly  dif- 
perfed.  General  Bligh  continuing  his  route  dirough 
the  village,  encamped  in  the  open  ground  about 
three  miles  from  the  bay  of  St.  Cas,  which  was  this 
day  reconnoitred  for  reimbarkation :  for  he  now  re- 
ceived undoubted  intelligence,  that  the  duke  d*Aiguil- 
lon  had  advanced  from  Bred  to  Lambale,  within  fix 
miles  of  the  Englifh  camp,  at  the  head  of  twelve 
regular  battalions,  fix  fquadrons,  two  regiments  of 
militia,  eight  mortars,  and  ten  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  bay  of  St.  Cas  was  covered  by  an  intr^nchmept 
which  the  enemy  had  thrown  up,  to  prevent  or  op- 
pofe  any  difembarkation  ;  and.  on  the  outfide  of  this 
work,  there  was  a  range  of  fand-hills  extending 
along  fliore,  which  could  have  ferved  as  a  cover  to 
the  enemy,  from  whence  they  might  have  annoyed 
the  troops  in  reimbarking  :  for  this  reafon,  a  pM"opo- 
fal  was  made  to  the  general,  that  the  forces  fboiild  be 
reimbarked  from  a  lair  open  beach  on  the  left,  be- 
tween 
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twcen  St.  Cas  and  Guildo ;  but  this  advice  was  r<*- 
jeded ;  and,  indeed,  the  fubfequent  operations  of  the 
army  favoured  ftrongly  of  blind  fecuriry  and  rafh  pre- 
fumption. 

Had  the  troops  decamped  in  the  night  without 
noife,  in  all  probability  they  would  have  arrived  at 
the  beach  before  the  French  had  received  the  leall 
intelligence  of  their  motion  :  but  inftead  of  this  cau- 
tious manner  of  proceeding,  the  drums  were  beaten 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  if  with  intention  to 
give  notice  to  the  enemy,  who  forthwith  repeated 
the  fame  fignal.  The  troops  were  in  motion  before 
three,  and  though  the  length  of  the  march  did  not 
exceed  three  miles,  the  halts  and  interruptions  were 
fo  numerous  and  frequent,  that  they  did  not  arrive 
on  the  beach  of  St.  Cas  till  nine.  Then  the  embar- 
kation was  begun,  and  might  have  been  happily  finilh- 
ed,  had  the  tranfports  lain  near  the  (bore,  and  re- 
ceived the  men  as  faft  as  the  boats  could  have  con- 
veyed them  on  board  without  diftindlion  •,  but  many 
fhips  rode  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  and  every  boat 
carried  the  men  on  board  the  refpedtive  tranfports  to 
which  they  belonged  ;  a  pun<5lilio  of  diipofition,  by 
•which  a  great  deal  of  time  was  unneceffarily  confumcd. 
The  Britilh  forces  had  Ikirmifhed  a  little  on  the 
march,  but  no  confiderable  body  of  the  enemy  ap- 
peared until  the  embarkation  was  begun ;  then  they 
took  pofleflion  of  an  eminence  by  a  wind-mill,  and 
forthwith  opened  a  battery  of  ten  cannon  and  eight 
mortars,  from  whence  they  fired  with  confiderable 
cfFeft  upon  the  foldiers  on  the  beach,  and  on  the 
boats  in  their  paflTage.  Many  fwam  toward  the  boats 
and  veflels,  which  were  ordered  to  give  them  all 
manner  of  aiTiftance  •,  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
were  either  butchered  on  the  beach,  or  drowned  in 
the  water.     About  looo  chofen  men  of  the  Englifli 

*  army  were  killed  and  taken  prifoners  on  this  occa- 
.fion :  nor  was  the  advantage  cheaply  purchafed  by 
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the  French  troops,  among  whom  the  (hot  and  fhclls 
from  the  frigates  and  ketches  had  done  great  exe- 
cution. •'  ''■^  .— *  .. 

The  whole  ftrength  of  Great  Britain,  during  the 
campaign  of  1758,  was  not  exhaufted  in  petty  de- 
fccnts  on  the  coaft  of  France.  The  continent  of 
America  was  the  great  theatre  on  which  her  chief 
vigour  was  difplaycd  -  nor  did  (he  fail  to  exert  herfelf 
in  fuccefsful  efforts  a  ^ainft  the  French  fettlements  on 
the  coaft  of  Africa  :  there,  a  fmall  fquadron  without 
much  trouble,  tooic  poflefTion  of  Fort  Louis  and  the 
town  of  Senegal.  But  the  attempt  on  Goree  mifcar- 
ried  •,  though  the  failure  was  not  attended  with  any 
great  lofs.  This  fcttlement  was  however  taken  after- 
ward by  a  fmall  fquadron  under  commodore  Keppel, 
after  a  warm  but  Ihort  difpute. 

Scenes  of  ftill  greater  importance  were  a(51:ed  in 
North  America,  where,  exclufive  of  the  fleet  and 
marines,  the  government  had  aflembled  about  50,000 
men,  including  22,000  regular  troops.  About  12,000  , 
of  thefe  were  deftined  to  undertake  the  liege  of 
Louilbourg,  on  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton.  The  re- 
dudion  of  Louilbourg,  being  on  objeft  of  immediate 
con  fide  ration,  was  undertaken  with  all  pofllble  dif- 
patch.  Major-general  Amherft,  being  joined  by  ad- 
miral Bofcawen,  with  the  fleet  and  forces  from  Eng- 
land, the  whole  armament,  ccnfifting  of  157  fail, 
took  their  departure  from  the  harbour  of  Halifax,  ia 
Nova  Scotia-,  and  on  the  2H  of  June  part  of  the  tranf- 
ports  anchored  in  the  bay  or  Gabarus,  about  7  miles 
to  the  wefl:ward  of  Louilbourg.  The  garrifon  of  this 
place,  commanded  by  the  chevalier  Drucour,  con- 
fifl:ed  of  25CO  regular  troops,  300  militia,  formed 
of  the  burghers  ;  and  toward  the  end  of  the  fiege, 
they  were  reinforced  by  350  Canadians,  including  60  . 
Indians.  The  harbour  was  fecurcd  by  fix  fliips  of 
the  line,  and  five  frigate?,  three  of  which  the  enemy 
funk  acrofs  the  harbour's  mouth,  in  order  to  render 

it  inacccllible  to  the  Englifli  Ihipping.     The  gover- 
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lior  had  taken  all  the  precaiH'ions  in  his  power  to  pre^ 
Vent  a  landing,  by  eftablifhing  a  chain  of  pofts  along 
the  moil  accelTible  parts  of  the  beach :  but  there 
were  fome  intermediate  places  which  could  not  be 
properly  f?cured,  and  in  gne  of  thefe  the  Englilh 
i^oops  were  difembarked ;  on  which  occafion  briga« 
4ifr  Wolfe  di^inguifhed  hii^ifelf  greatly. 

The  landing  w^s  not  effefted,  however,  without 
an  obftinate  oppofuion  :  ^nd  the  ^res,  with  the  ar- 
tillery, being  brought  on  fliore,  the  town  of  Louif- 
bourg  was  formally  inveftcd.  The  difficulty  of  land- 
ing (tores  and  implements  in  boiil:erous  weather,  and 
the  nature  of  the  grouncf,  which,  being  marfhy,  was 
unfit  for  the  conveyance  of  heavy  cannon,  retarded 
the  operations  of  the  fiege ;  and  Mr.  Amherft  made 
his  approaches  witii  great  circumfpe6lion*  A  very 
^v^re  fire,  well  dire<5ted,  was  maintained  againfl  the 
Ibefiegers  and  their  wprk,  from  the  town,  the  ifland 
^Dattery,  and  the  fhips  in  the  harbpur-,  and  divers 
rallies  were  made,  thpugh  without  much  tffc£t.  Be- 
fide  the  regular  approaches  to  the  town,  conduced 
hy  the  engineers,  under  the  immediate  command  and 
•infpedlion  of  general  Amherft,  divers  batteries  were 
jraifed  by  the  deJtached  corps  under  brigadier  Wolfe, 
.\vho  exerted  himfelf  with  amazing  adivity.  The 
ihree  great  (hips,  the  Entreprenant,  Capricieux,  and 
Celebre,  were  fet  on  fire  by  the  bomb-fhells,  and 
jburned  to  a(hes  -,  fo  that  none  remained  but  the  Pru- 
.dent  and  Bienfaifant,  which  the  admiral  undertook 
rto  deftroy.  pQr  this  purpofe,  the  boats  of  the  fqua- 
idrpn  were  detached  into  the  harbour  in  the  night 
.time,  through  ,a  terrible  fire.  The  Prudent,  being 
!  aground,  was  fet  on  fire,  and  deftroyed -,  but  the 
,Bienfaifant  w^  towed  out  of  the  harbour  in  triumph. 

In  the  profecution  of  the  fiege,  the  admiral  and 

gqner^l  co-operated  with  remarkable  harmony  :  the 

^^e  of  the  town  was  alfo  managed  with  equal  (kill 

i^d  activity,  and  kept  up  with  great  perfeverance  j 

-until,    at  length,  their  (hipping  being  all  taken  9r 
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ricftroyed,  and  divers  praflicable  breaches  effe6lcd^ 
the  governor  was  conftrained  to  fubmic. 

Thus,  at  the  expence  of  about  400  men  killed  or 
wounded,  the  Englifli  obtained  poffeflion  of  the  im-  . 
portant  ifland  of  Cape  Breton,  and  the  ftrong  town 
of  Louilbourg ;  in  which  the  viftors  found  221 
pieces  of  cannon,  18  mortars,  and  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  ftores  and  ammunition.  The  lofs  of 
Louifbourg  was  the  more  feverely  felt  by  the  French 
king^  as  it  had  been  attended  with  the  deftru6tiori 
of  lb  many  confiderable  Ihips. 

In  the  Eaft  Indies  the  tranra(i:l:ions  of  the  war  were 
chequered  with  a  variety  of  fuccefs  -,  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  defigns  of  the  enemy  were  entirely  de- 
feated. The  French  king  had  fent  a  confiderable  re- 
inforcement to  the  Eaft  Indies,  under  the  command 
of  general  Lally,  with  fuch  a  number  of  Ihips  as 
rendered  the  fquadron  of  Mr.  d'Apche  fuperior  to 
that  of  admiral  Pocock  j  who  lucceeded  after  the 
death  of  admiral  Watfon,  to  the  command  of  the 
Englilh  fquadron^  ftationed  on  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
mandel ;  which,  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  was 
reinforced  from  England  with  feveral  fhips,  under 
the  direction  of  commodore  Stevens.  Immediately 
after  this  junction,  admiral  Pocock,  who  had  already 
fignalized  himfelf  by  his  courage  and  condu6l,  failed 
to  intercept  the  French  fquadron,  of  which  he  had 
tecerved  intelligence.  In  two  days  he  defcried  in  the 
road  of  Fort  St.  David  the  enemy's  fleet,  confifting  of 
nine  (hips ;  which  immediately  Hood  out  to  fea,  and 
formed  the  line  of  battle  a-head.  The  admiral  took 
the  fame  precaution,  and,  bearing  down  upon  Mr. 
d'Apche j  the  engagement  began  about  three  in  the 
afternoon.  The  French  commodore,  having  luf- 
tained  a  warm  aftion  for  about  four  hours,  bore  away 
with  his  whole  fleet  -,  and  being  joined  by  two  Hiips^ 
formed  a  line  of  battle  again  to  leeward.  Admiral 
Poeock's  own  ihip,  and  fome  others,  being  greatly  • 
damaged  in  their  luafts  and  rigging,  two  of  his  cap-^ 
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tains  having  mifbehaved  in  the  aftion,  and  night 
coming  on,  he  did  not  think  it  advileable  to  purlue 
them  clofcly  ;  ncvcithtlefs,  he  followed  them  at  a 
pro|x.T  diltancc,  and  maintained  the  weather  gage,  in 
cafe  he  fhould  be  able  to  renew  the  action  in  the 
morning.  J  'owever,  in  the  n  orning,  not  the  leaft 
veftige  of  them  appeared.  Such  was  the  iflue  of  the 
firft  adion  between  theEnglifh  and  F'rench  fquadrons 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  which,  over  and  above  the  lofs 
of  a  capital  fhip,  diiabled  and  fun  alhore,  is  faid  to 
have  coll  the  enemy  about  500  men,  whereas  the  Bri- 
tilh  admiral  did  not  lofe  one  fifth  part  of  that  number. 
In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Lally  had  difembarked  his 
troops  at  Pondicherry,  and,  taking  the  field,  imme- 
diately inverted  the  fort  of  St.  David,  while  the  fqua- 
dron  blocked  it  up  by  fea  ;  two  Englifh  Ihips  being 
at  anchor  in  the  road  when  the  enemy  arrived,  their 
captains,  feeing  no  poflTibillty  of  efcaping,  ran  them 
on  fliore,  fcjt  them  on  fire,  and  retired  with  their 
men  into  the  fortrefs,  which,  however,  was  in  a  few 
days  furrendered.  Admiral  Pocock  having,  to  the 
beft  of  his  power,  repaired  his  (hips,  fet  lail  again, 
in  order  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Fort  St.  David*s ; 
but  notwithft'anding  his  utmoft  endeavours,  could 
rot  reach  it  in  time  to  be  of  any  fervice.  On  the 
30th  day  of  May  he  came  in  fight  of  Pondicherry, 
from  wlience  the  French  fquadron  flood  away  early 
next  morning  •,  nor  was  it  in  his  power  to  come  up 
with  thetr,  though  he  made  all  poflTible  efforts  for 
that  purpofe.  He  lailed  a  third  time  in  qucft  of  Mr. 
Apche,  and  in  two  days  perceived  his  fquadron,  con- 
fiiting  of  eight  fliips  of  the  line  and  a  frigate,  at  an- 
chor in  the  road  of  Pondicherry.  They  no  fooner 
defcried  him  advancing,  than  they  flood  out  to  lea  as 
before,  and  he  continued  to  chace,  in  hope  of  bring- 
ing them  to  an  enuao;ement :  but  all  his  endeavouts 
proved  fruitlefs,  till  the  3d  day  of  Auguft,  when, 
having  obtained  the  wtatlier-gage,  he  bore  tlown 
upon  them  in  order  of  battle.  I'he  engagement  be- 
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gart  with  great  impetuofity  on  both  fides,  bnt  in  Utt'e 
more  than  ten  minutes  Mr.  d'Apch-  fcr  his  fore- 
fiil  and  bore  away^  his  whole  Iqnadron  following  his 
example,  and  rriaintaining  a  running  fight  in  a  very 
irregular  line.  The  Britiih  admiral  then  hoified  the 
fignal  for  a  general  chace,  which  the  enemy  perceiv- 
ing, thought  proper  to  cut  away  their  boats,  and 
croud  with  all  the  fail  they  could  carry.  They 
efcaped  by  favour  of  the  night  into  the  road  of  Pon- 
dicherry,  and  Mr.  Pocock  anchored  with  his  fqua- 
dron  off  Carical,  a  French  fettlement  -,  having  thus 
obtained  an  undifputed  viflory,  with  the  lofs  of  30 
men  killed.  The  French  fleet  was  fo  much  damaged, 
that  their  commodore  failed  for  the  ifland  of  Bourbon^ 
in  the  fame  latitude  with  Madagafcar,  in  order  to 
refit ;  thus  leaving  the  command  and  fovereignty  of 
the  Indian  feas  to  the  Englilh  admiral.  -»-- 

Previous  to  the  more  capital  operations  by  fca,  we 
(hall  fpecify  the  moft  remarkable  captures  that  were 
made  upon  the  enemy  by  fingle  {hips  of  war,  during 
the  courfe  of  the  fummer  and  autumn,  1759.  A 
French  privateer,  belonging  to  Granville,  called  the 
Marquis  de  Marigny,  of  20  guns  and  200  men,  was 
taken  by  captain  Parker,  of  the  Montague  j  who 
likewife  made  prize  of  a  firjaller  armed  vefTel,  from 
Dunkirk,  of  8  cannon  and  60  men.  About  the 
fame  period,  captain  Graves,  of  the  Unicorn,  brought 
in  the  Moras  privateer  of  St.  Malo,  of  22  guns  and 
200  men.  Two  large  merchant-fl^ips,  loaded  on  the 
French  king's  account,  for  Martinique,  with  (lores 
for  the  troops  on  that  ifland,  were  taken  by  captain 
Lendrick,  of  the  Brillianr.  Captain  Hood,  of  the. 
Veftal,  belonging  to  a  fmall  fquadron  commanded  by 
admiral  Holmes,  who  had  failed  for  the  Wcfl  Indies 
in  January,  being  advanced  a  confiderable  v^ay  a  hend^ 
of  the  fleet,  defcried  and  gave.chyce  to  theBellona,' 
of  32  guns  and  220  men.  Captain  Hood,  having 
made  a  fignal  to  the  admiral,  continued  the  chace 
iintil  he  advanced  within  half   muH^et-fhot  of  the 
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enemy,  and  then  poured  in  a  broadfide,  which  was 
immediately  retorted.  The  engagement  was  main- 
tained with  great  vigour  on  both  fides,  for  the  fpace 
of  four  hours ;  at  the  expiration  of  which,  the  Bel- 
lona  (truck,  after  having  loft  all  her  mafts  and  rig- 
ging, with  about  40  men  killed  in  the  adtion  :  nor 
was  the  vidtor  in  a  much  better  condition.  The  Bel- 
lona  had  faik^d  in  January  from  the  ifland  of  Marti- 
nique, along  witli  the  Floriffant,  and  another  French 
frigate,  from  which  fhe  had  ^been  feparated  in  the 
paflage.  -       -        '  • 

Immediately  after  this  exploit,  captain  Elliot, 
of  the  i^iolus  frigate,  accompanied  by  the  Ifis, 
made  prize  of  French  (hip,  the  Mignonne,  of  20 
guns  and  1 40  men ;  one  of  four  frigates  employed 
cs  a  convoy  to  a  large  fleet  of  merchant-fhips,  near 
the  ifland  of  Rhe'e, 

In  the  month  of  March,  the  Englifli  frigates  the 
Southampton  and  Melampe,  commanded  by  the 
captains  Gilchrift  and  Hotham,  being  at  fea  to  the 
northward  on  a  cruife,  fell  in  with  the  Danae,  of 
40  cannon,  and  330  men,  which  was  engaged  by 
captain  Hotham  in  a  fliip  of  half  the  force,  who- 
maintained  the  battle  a  confiderable  time  with  admi- 
rable gallantry,  before  his  confort  could  ccMiie  to  his 
aflift:ance.  As  they  fought  in  the  dark,  captain  Gil- 
chrift was  obliged  to  lie  by  for  fome  time,  becaufe 
he  could  not  diftinguilh  the  one  from  the  other  -,  but 
no  fooner  did  the  day  appear  than  he  bore  down  upon 
the  Danae,  and  foon  compelled  her  to  furrender. 

Another  remarkable  exploit  was  about  the  fame 
juncture  atchieved  by  captain  Barrington,  of  the 
Achilles,  of  60  cannon,  who,  to  the  weitward  of 
Cape  Finifterre,  encountered  a  French  fiiip  of  equal 
force,  called  the  Count  de  St.  Florentin  >  who  was 
obliged  to  ftrike  after  a  clofe  and  obftinate  engage- 
ment. Captain  Falkner,  in  the  Windfor,  of  60  guns,, 
cruifing  to  the  weftward,  difcovered  four  large  fhips 
to  Jceward  5  which  fgrmed  the  line  of  battle  arhead» 
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In  order  to  give  him  a  warm  reception.  He  clofecl 
with  the  fternmoft  Ihip,  which  fuftained  his  fire  about 
an  hour  :  then  the  other  three  bearing  away,  flic 
ftruck  her  colours,  and  was  conduiflcd  to  Lifbon. 
She  proved  to  be  the  Due  tie  Chartres,  pierced  for 
60  cannon,  though  at  that  time  carrying  no  more 
than  24,  with  300  men.  She  belonged,  with  the 
other  three  that  efcaped,  to  the  French  Eaft  India 
company,  was  loaded  with  gunpowder  and  naval 
ftores,  and  bound  for  Pondicherry. 
.  In  the  month  of  May,  a  French  frigate,  called 
the  Arcthufa,  of  32  guns,  and  well  manned,  fub- 
mitted  to  two  Britifli  frigates,  the  Venus  and  the 
Thames,  commanded  by  the  captains  Harrifon  and 
Colby. 

Several  armed  fhips  of  the  enemy,  and  rich  prizes, 
were  taken  in  the  Weft  Indies ;  particularly  two 
French  frigates,  and  two  Dutch  fhips  with  French 
commodities,  all  richly  laden,  by  fome  of  the  fhips 
of  the  fquadron  which  vice-admiral  Cotes  commanded 
in  the  Jamaica  ftation.  But  notwithftanding  the  vi- 
gilance and  courage  of  the  Englifh  cruizers  in  thofc 
feas,  the  French  privateers  fwarmed  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that,  in  the  courfe  of  this  year,  they  took  above  200 
fail  of  Britifli  fhips,  valued  at  600,000  pounds  fterling. 
This  their  fuccefs  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  by  this 
time  the  iQand  of  Guadalupe  was  in  pofTeflion  of  the 
Englifli,  and  commodore  Moore  commanded  a  nume- 
rous fquadron  in  thole  very  latitudes. 

Having  taken  notice  of  fome  remarkable  captures 
that  were  made  by  fingle  fhips,  we  fhall  now  proceed 
to  defcribe  the  actions  that  were  perfor^ued  in  this  pe- 
riod by  the  different  fquadrons  of  Great  Britain,  in- 
telligence having  been  received,  that  the  enemy  me- 
ditated an  invafion  upon  Ibnie  of  the  Britifh  territo- 
ries, and  that  a  number  of  flat  bottomed  boats  were 
prepared  at  Havre  de  Grace,  for  the  purpofe  of  dif- 
embarking  troops ;  rear-admiral  Rodney  was  de- 
tached with  a  fma'l  iquadron  of  fliips  and  bombs,  to 
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overawe  that  part  of  the  coaft  of  i-  ranee.  He  accorcl- 
ingly  aiiChorc:d  in  the  road  of  Havre,  and  made  a  dif- 
poiition  to  execute  the  indrudions  h'-  had  received. 
The  boriib  veflcli  being  placed  in  the  narrow  channel 
of  the  river  leadinc;  to  Honfleur,  began  to  throw  their 
ihells,  and  continued  the  bombardment  for  52  hours, 
without  iiitL-rmifiion  j  during  which,  a  numerous  body 
of  French  troops  was  eirployed  in  throwing  up  en- 
trcnchmentr.,  creating  new  batteries,  and  firing  both 
ihot  and  Ihells  upon  the  aflailants.  The  town  was  fet 
on  fire  in  leveral  places,  and  burned  with  great  fury, 
fome  of  the  boais  were  overturned,  and  a  iew  of 
them  reduced  to  ulhes,  while  the  inhabitants  forfook 
the  place  in  the  ucmolt  conilcrnation  :  neverthelefs, 
the  damage  done  to  the  enemy  was  too  inconfitieranle 
to  m.kc  amends  for  the  expence  of  t-he  armament, 
and  the  lofs  of  190c  fhclls  and  1 100  carcafle:^,  which 
were  e/i'tnded  on  this  expedition.  Bombardments 
of  thi'-  kind  arc  at  befc  but  cxpenflve  and  unprofitable 
operations,  and  may  be  deemed  a  bar'  arous  miethod 
of  prolccuting  v^ar;  inafmuch  as  the  damage  falls 
rather  unon  the  innocent  inhabitants,  than  on  the 
govern  n'cnt. 

The  honour  of  the  Britiih  flag  was  much  more 
effe61;ually  ailcrtcd  by  the  gallant  admiral  Bofcawen, 
who  was  entriiled  with  thecondud  of  a  fquadron  in 
the  Mediterranean.  It  m.uit  be  owned,  however, 
that  his  firit  attempt  favoured  of  temerity.  Having 
in  vrdii  difplayed  the  Britifii  flag  in  fight  of  Foulon, 
by  way  of  deliance  to  the  j'rench  fleet  that  there  lay 
at  anchor ;  he  crtlered  tliree  ilrips  of  the  line,  com- 
manded by  the  captains  Smith,  Hadand,  and  Bar- , 
ker,  to  advance  and  burn  two  fhips  that  lay  clofe  to 
the  m.cuth  of  the  harbour.  They  accordingly  ap- 
proached with  great  intrepidity,  and  met  with  a  very 
warm  reception  from  divers  batteries  which  they  had 
not  before  perceived :  fo  that  they  were  towed  oiF 
with  great  diflkulty,  in  a  very  fliattered  condition.  , 
The  admiral  feeing  three  of  his  befl:  fhips  fo  roughly  , 
:   ^  •  .     -         /    l{  ^  handled 
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handled  in  this  enterprize,  returned  to  Gibraltar  in 
order  to  refit;  and  M.  de  la  Clue,  commander  of 
the  fquadron  at  Toulon,  feized  this  opportunity  of 
failing,  in  hope  of  pafllng  the  Streights  mouth  un- 
obfcrved  i  his  fleet  con  lifting  of  12  large  Ihips  and 
3  frigates.  Admiral  Bofcawen,  who  commanded  14 
fail  of  the  line,  with  2  frigates,  and  as  many  fireihips, 
having  refitted  his  fquadron,  detached  2  frigues  to 
keep  a  good  look-out,  and  give  timely  notice  in  cafe 
the  enemy  fhould  approach.  On  the  «  7th  of  Auguftj 
in  the  evening,  the  Gibraltar  frigate  made  a  fignal 
that  14  fail  appeared  on  the  Barbary  ihore.  Upon 
which  the  Englifh  admiral  iinmediately  went  to  iea  : 
at  day-light  he  defcried  fevcn  large  lliips  lying  to ; 
but  when  the  Knglifh  fquadron  did  not  anfwer  their 
fignal,  they  difcovered  their  miftake,  fct  all  their 
fails,  and  made  the  beft  of  their  way.  Even  now 
perhaps  he  might  have  efcaped,  had  he  not  been 
obliged  to  wait  for  the  Souveraine,  which  was  a 
heavy  failer.  At  noon  the  wind,  which  had  blown  a 
frelh  gale,  died  away ;  and  it  was  fome  time  before 
his  headmoft  fhips  could  clofe  with  the  rear  of  the 
enemy,  which,  thbugh  greatly  out- numbered,  fought 
yrith  uncommon  bravery.  i  he  Englifli  admiral, 
without  waiting  to  return  the  fire  of  the  fternmoft,, 
ufed  all  his  endeavours  to  come  with  the  Ocean, 
which  Mr.  de  la  Clue  commanded  in  perfon  •,  and 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  running  athwart 
her  hawfe,  poured  into  her  a  furious  brovJfide :  thus 
the  engagement  began  with  equal  vigour  on  both 
fides.  This  difpute,  however,  was  of  fiiort  dura- 
tion-, in  about  half  an  huur  admiral  Bofcawen's 
mizen-maft  and  topfail  yards  were  fhot  away  ;  and 
the  enemy  hoiflicd  all  the  fiii  they  could  carry.  Mr, 
Bofcawen,  having  fnifted  his  Hag  from  the  Namur  to 
the  Newark,  joined  fome  other  fliips  in  attacking  the 
Centaur  of  74  guns,  which,  being  thus  overpowered, 
was  obliged  to  furrender.  The  British  admiral  pur- 
fued  them  all  night,  daring  which  the  Souveraine 
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and  Guerrier  altered  their  courfe,  and  deferted  theip 
commander.  At  day-break,  Mr.  de  la  Clue,  whofo 
left  leg  had  been  broke  in  the  engagement,  perceived 
the  Englifh  fquadron  crowding  qll  their  fails  to  come 
up  with  hirn,  and  finding  himfelf  on  the  coaft  of 
Portugal,  determined  to  burn  his  (hips  rather  thai^ 
they  fhould  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  vidtors.  The 
Ocean  was  run  afliorc  two  leagues  from  Lagos,  near 
the  fort  of  Almadana,  the  commander  of  which  fired 
three  fliots  at  the  hnglifli :  another  captain  of  the 
French  fquadron  followed  the  example  of  his  com- 
mander i  and  both  endeavoured  to  difembark  their 
men :  but  the  fea  being  rough,  this  proved  a  very 
tedious  and  difficult  attempt.  The  captains  of  the 
Temeraire  and  Modefte,  inftead  of  deltroying  their 
fhips,  anchored  as  near  as  they  could  to  the  forts 
Exavicr  and  Lagres,  in  hope  of  enjoying  their  pro- 
teftion  i  but  in  this  hope  they  were  difappointed. 
Mr.  de  la  Clue  had  been  landed,  and  the  command  of 
the  Ocean  was  left  to  the  count  de  Carne ;  who  hav- 
ing received  one  broadfide  from  the  America,  ftruck 
his  colours,  and  the  Englifli  took  pofleflion  of  this 
noble  prize,  tlie  bed  fliip  in  the  French  navy,  mounted 
with  80  cannon.  Captain  Bentley  of  the  Warfpighr, 
who  had  remarkably  fignalized  himfelf  by  his  courage 
during  the  action  of  the  preceding  day,  attacked  the 
Temeraire  of  74  guns,  and  brought  her  off  with 
little  damage.  Vice-admiral  Broderick,  the  fecond 
in  command,-  advancing  with  his  divifion,  burned  the 
Redoubtable  of  74  guns,  which  was  bulged  and 
abandoned  by  her  men  and  officers :  but  they  made 
prize  of  the  Modefte,  carrying  64  guns,  which  had 
.not  been  much  injured  in  the  engagement.  This 
vidory  was  obtained  by  the  Englifli  admiral  at  a  very 
fmall  expence  of  men  ;  the  whole  number  of  the 
killed  and  wounded  not  exceeding  250  on  board  of 
the  Bricifh  fquadron  •,  though  the  carnage  among  the 
enemy  muft  have  been  much  more  confiderable  :  but 
the  molt  fevere  circumftance  of  this  difafter  was  the 
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lofsof  four  capital  (hips,  two  of  which  were  dcftroyed, 
and  the  other  two  brought  in  triumph  to  England, 
to  be  numbered  among  the  beft  bottoms  of  the  Bri- 
tifli  navy.  What  augmented  the  good  fortune  of 
the  vidlors,  was,  that  not  one  officer  loft  his  life  in 
the  engagement. 

The  court  of  Verfailles,  in  order  to  embarrafs  the 
Britifh  miniftry,  and  divert  their  attention  from  all 
external  expeditions,  had,  in  the  winter,  projefted  a 
plan  for  invading  fome  part  of  the  Britifh  dominions; 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  had  aftually  begun 
to  make  preparations  on  different  parts  qf  their  coaft, 
for  carrying  this  defign  into  execution.  Every  pre- 
cautionary ftep  was,  however,  taken  to  fruftrate  their 
intentions  j  but  the  adminiftration  wifely  placed  their 
chief  dependence  upon  the  ftrength  of  the  navy  -, 
part  of  which  was  fo  divided  and  ftationed,  as  to 
block  up  all  the  harbours  of  France,  in  which  the 
enemy  were  known  to  make  any  naval  armament  of 
confequence.  Notwithftanding  the  difafter  of  Mr.  dc 
la  Clue,  the  French  miniftry  perfifted  in  their  defign : 
toward  the  execution  of  which,  they  had  prepared 
another  confiderable  fleet,  at  the  harbours  of  Roch- 
fort,  Breft,  and  Port-Louis,  to  be  commanded  by 
Mr.  de  Conflans,  and  reinforced  by  a  confiderable 
body  of  troops.  Flat- bottomed  boats,  and  tranf-r 
ports  to  be  ufed  in  this  expedition,  were  prepared  in 
different  ports  on  the  coaft  of  France ;  and  a  fmall 
fquadron  was  equipped  at  Dunkirk,  under  the  com- 
mand of  an  enterprifmg  adventurer  called  Thurot, 
who  had,  in  the  courfe  of  the  preceding  year,  figna- 
lized  his  courage  and  condudt  in  a  large  privateer 
called  the  Belleifle. 

This  man's  name  became  a  terror  to  the  merchants 
of  Great  Britain  j  for  his  valour  was  not  more  re- 
markable in  battle  than  his  condudl  in  eluding  the 
purfuit  of  the  Britifti  cruifers,  who  were  fuccelfively 
detached  in  qucft  of  him.  The  court  of  Verfailies 
>vas  not  infenfiiple  to  his  merit.    He  obtained  a  com- 
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mifiion  from  the  French  king,  and  was  veiled  with 
the  command  of  the  fmall  armament  now  fitting  out 
in  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk. 

The  Britifh  government,  apprifcd  of  all  thefe  par- 
ticulars, took  fuch  mealures  to  defeat  the  propofed 
invafion,  as  mull  have  conveyed  a  very  high  idea  of 
the  power  of  Great  Britain  to  thofe  who  confidered, 
that,  exclufive  of  the  force  oppofed  to  this  defign, 
they  at  the  fame  time  carried  on  the  molt  vigorous 
and  important  operations  of  war  in  Germany,  Ame- 
rica,   the  Eaft   and  Wed  Indies.      Thurot's  arma- 
ment at  Dunkirk  was  watched  by  an  Englilh  fqtia- 
dron  in  the  Downs,  commanded  by  commodore  Boys  j 
the  port  of  Havre  was  guarded  by  rear  admiral  Rod- 
ney J  Mr.  Bofcawen  had  been  ftatioued  off  Toulon  -, 
and  the  coaft  of  Vanncs  v/as  rcoured  by  a  fmall  fqua- 
dron  detaclicd  fioni  Sir  Edv/ard  Hawkc,  who  had, 
during  the  wliole  fummcr,  blocked  up  the  harbour 
of  Breft,  where  Conflans  lay  with  his  fleet,  in  order 
to  be  joined  by  the  other  divifions  of  the  armament. 
Thefe  different  fquadrons  of  the  Britilh  navy  were 
connefled  by  a  chain  of  feparate  cruifers  j    fo  that 
the  whole  coaft  of  France,  from  Dunkirk  to  the  ex- 
tremity  of  Bretagne,  wtre  diftreffed   by  an  aduai 
blockade.  _:    - 

The  French  miniftry  being  thus  hampered,  for- 
bore their  attempt  upon  Britain  -,  and  the  projeded 
invafion  feeired  to  hang  in  fufpence,  till  the  month 
of  Auguft,  in  the  beginning  of  which  their  army  in 
Germany  was  deftared  at  iVlinden.  Their  defigns  in 
that  country  being  baffled  by  thisdifafter,  they  fcemed 
to  convert  their  cliiet  attention  to  their  fea-arma- 
ment ;  the  preparations  were  refurned  with  redoubled 
vigour :  even  after  the  defeat  of  La  Clue,  they  re- 
folved  to  try  their  fortune  in  a  defcenc  upon  Ireland  : 
5ind  the  young  pretender  remained  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Vannes  incognito,  la  order  once  more  to 
hazard  his  peribn,  and  countenance  a  revolt  in  the 
dominions  of  Great  Britain. 
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The  execution  of  this  icheme  was,  however,  pre- 
vented by  ihe  vigilance  of  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  who 
blocked  up  the  harbour  of  Bred,  with  a  fleet  or  23  ca- 
pital fhips  i  while  another  fquadron  of  fmallcr  (hips  and 
frigates,  under  the  command  of  captain  Duff,  con- 
tinued to  cruife  along  the  French  coaft  from  Port 
L'Orient  in  Bretagne  to  the  point  of  St.  GiHes  in 
Poitou,  At  le^.gch,  however,  in  the  beginning  of 
November,  the  «-Jritifh  fquadron  were  driven  from 
the  codft  of  France  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  and  on  the 
9th  day  of  the  month  anchored  in  Torbay.  Admi- 
ral Conflms  fnatched  this  opportunity  of  failing  from 
Breft,  with  21  fail  of  thvi  line  and  4  frig.iies,  in 
hope  ot'  being  able  to  dellroy  the  Englifli  Iquadron 
commanded  by  captain  Duff,  before  the  1  irger  fleet 
could  return  from  the  coafc  of  England.  Sir  Edward 
Hawke,  having  received  inreiligence  that  the  French 
fleet  had  failed  from  Breft,  imn^eJiately  flood  to  fea, 
in  order  to  purfue  them  •-  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
government  iffued  orders  for  guanling  all  thole  parts 
of  the  coaft  that  v/ero  thought  the  moll  expoled  to  a 
defcent. 

While  thele  meafures  were  taken  with  equal  vigour 
and  deliberation.  Sir  Edwar  lawke  lleercd  his 
courfe  diredly  for  Quiberon,  on  the  coait  of  Brecagnc, 
which  he  fuppofed  woul.i  be  the  rendezvous  of  the 
French  fquadron.  On  the  2orh  of  : November,  he 
fell  in  with  them,  as  they  were  giving  chare  to' cap- 
tain Duff's  fquadron,  whicn  now  joined  t!ie  large  fleer, 
after  having  run  fome  rifquc  of  being  taken.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hawke,  who  had  formed  the  line  a  breaft, 
now  perceiving  that  the  French  admiral  endeavoured 
to  efcape,  threw  out  a  fignal  for  feven  of  his  fliips 
that  v/ere  nearefl:  the  enemy  to  chace,  and  encieavour 
to  detain  them,  until  they  could  be  reinforced  by  the 
reft  of  tlic  fquadron.  Confidering  the  roughnefs  of 
the  weather,  the  nature  of  the  coaft,  which  is  in  this 
place  very  hazardous,  and  entirely  unknown  to  the 
pritiik  failors,  it  required  extraordinary  refolution  in 
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the  Englifli  admiral  to  attempt  hoftilities  on  this  oc- 
calion.  With  rclpcd  to  his  fliips  of  the  line,  he  had 
but  the  advantage  of  one  in  point  of  number,  and 
no  ftiperiority  in  men  or  metal ;  confeqiiently  Mr. 
dc  Contians  might  have  hazarded  a  fair  battle  in  the 
open  fca,  without  any  imputation  of  temerity :  but 
he  thought  proper  to  play  a  more  artful  game,  and 
retired  clofe  in  (hore,  with  a  view  to  draw  the  Eng- 
lifli  fquadron  among  the  IhoaJs  and  iflands,  while  he 
and  his  officers,  who  were  perfedtly  acquainted  with 
the  navigation,  could  cither  ftay,  and  take  advan- 
tage of  their  difafter,  or,  if  hard  prefled,  retire  through 
channels  unknown  to  the  Britilh  pilots. 

At  half  an  hour  after  two,  the  van  of  the  Englifli 
fleet  began  the  engagement  with  the  rear  of  the  ene- 
my, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belleifle.  Every  fhip 
as  fhe  advanced  poured  in  a  broadfide  on  the  flern- 
ipoft  of  the  French,  and  bore  down  upon  their  van» 
leaving  the  rear  to  thofe  that  came  after.  Sir  Edward 
Hawke,  in  the  Royal  George  of  i  lo  guns,  refervcd 
his  fire  in  paffing  through  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and 
ordered  his  maiter  to  bring  him  along-fide  of  the 
French  admiral,  who  commanded  in  perfon  on  board 
of  the  Soleil  Royal,  of  80  guns  and  1200  rnen. 
When  the  pilot  remonftrated  that  he  could  not  obey 
his  command,  without  the  mofl:  imminent  rifque  of 
running  upon  a  fhoal,  the  brave  veteran  replied, 
**  You  have  done  your  duty  in  (liewing  the  danger; 
now  you  are  to  comply  with  my  order,  and  lay  me 
along  -fide  the  Soleil  Royal."  His  wi(h  was  gratified : 
the  Koyal  George  ranged  i]p  with  the  French  admi- 
ral. 7  he  Thelte,  another  large  fhip  of  the  enemy, 
runnir.f^  up  between  the  two  commanders,  fuftained 
the  fire  rt" ferved  for  the  Soleil  Royal ;  but  in  return- 
ing the  firfl  broudfide  foundered,  in  confequence  of 
the  high  lea  that  entered  her  lower  deck-ports,  and 
filled  her  with  water.  Notwithftanding  the  boifter- 
ous  weather,  a  good  number  of  fhips  on  both  fides 
fought  with  equal  fury  and  dubious  fuccefs,  till  about 
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four  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Formidable  llruck  her 
colours.  The  Superbe  Iharetl  the  fate  of  the  Thefee 
in  going  to  the  bottom.  The  Heros  hauled  dowri 
her  colours  in  token  of  fubmiOlon,  and  dropped  an- 
chor V  but  the  wind  was  fo  high,  that  no  boat  could 
be  fent  to  take  poflcfllon.  By  this  time  day-light 
began  to  fail,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Faacli 
fleet  efcapcd  under  colour  of  the  darknefs. 

Night  approaching,  the  wind  blowing  with  aug- 
mented violence  on  a  lee-fhore,  and  the  Britilh 
fquadron  being  intangled  among  unknown  (hoals  and 
idands.  Sir  Edward  Hawke  made  the  fignal  for  an- 
choring to  the  wertward  of  the  fmall  ifland  Dumer  1 
and  here  the  fleet  remained  all  night  in  a  very  dan- 
gerous riding,  alarmed  by  the  fury  of  the  dorm,  and 
inceflant  firing  of  guns  of  diftrefs,  without  their 
knowing  whether  it  proceeded  from  friend  or  enemy. 
The  Soleil  Royal  had,  under  favour  of  the  nighr, 
anchored  alfo  in  the  midlt  of  the  Britifh  fquadron  ; 
but  at  day- break,  Mr.  de  Con  flans  ordered  her  cable 
to  be  cut,  and  fhe  drove  afliore  to  the  v/efl-ward  of 
Crozie.  The  Engliih  admiral  immediately  made  fig- 
nal to  the  KfTcx  to  flip  her  cable  and  purfue  her  •,  but 
in  obeying  this  ordcM',  flie  ran  unfortunately  on  a  fand- 
bank,  called  Lefour,  where  the  Refolution,  another 
fliip  of  tlie  Englifli  fquadron,  was  already  grounded. 
Here  they  were  both  irrecoverably  loft,  in  fpite  of 
all  the  affiftance  that  could  be  given :  but  all  their 
men,  and  part  of  their  Ilores,  were  faved,  and  the 
wrecks  burnt.  He  likewife  detached  the  Portland, 
Chatham,  and  Vengeance,  to  deftroy  the  Soleil 
Royal,  which  was  burned  by  her  own  people,  before 
the  Englifli  fliips  could  approach  -,  but  they  ar:  ived 
lime  enough  to  reduce  the  Heros  to  aflics  on  Eetour, 
where  flie  had  been  alfo  ftranded  :  and  the  Julie,  an- 
other of  their  great  fliips,  periflied  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Loire. 

The  admiral  perceiving  feven  large  fliips  of  the 
enemy  riding  at  anchor  between  Point  Penvas  and 
a:;.//         '-•  -the 
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the  mouth  of  the  river  Vilaine,  made  the  fignal  td 
weigh,  in  order  to  attack  them ;  but  the  fury  of  the 
ftorm  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  remain  at  anchor,  and  even  ordered  the,  top-gallant- 
mafts  to  be  (truck. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  French  (hips  being  lighten^ 
cd  of  their  cannon,  their  officers  took  advantage  of 
the  flood,  and  a  more  moderate  gdle  under  the  land, 
to  enter  the  Vilaine  -,  where  they  lay  wirhin  half  a 
mile  of  the  entrance,  protected  by  fome  occafional 
batteries  erefted  on  the  (hore,  and  by  two  large  fri- 
gates, moored  acrofs  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 
Thus  they  were  efFedually  fecured  from  any  attempts 
of  fniall  ve(rels ;  and  as  for  large  (hips,  there  was 
not  water  fufficient  to  float  them  within  fighting  dif- 
lance  of  the  enemy.  .  >   ' 

On  the  whole,  this  battle,  in  which  a  very  incon- 
fiderable  number  of  lives  were  loft,  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  one  of  the  moft  perilous  and  important  ac- 
tions that  ever  happened  in  any  war  between  the  two 
natiohs :  for  it  not  only  defeated  the  projeded  inva- 
lion,  which  had  hung  menacing  fo  long  over  the  ap- 
prehenfions  of  Great  Britain  -,  but  it  gave  the  fini(h- 
mg  blow  to  the  naval  power  of  France,  which  was 
totally  ditabled  from  undertaking  any  thing  of  con- 
fequence  in  the  fequel.  ' 

By  this  tirrte,  indeed,  Thurot  had  efcaped  from 
Dunkirk,  and  direftcd  his  courfe  to  the  North  Sea, 
whither  he  was  followed  by  commodore  Boys,  who 
neverthelefs  was  dii'appointed  in  his  purfuit ;  but  the 
fate  of  that  adventurer  falls  under  the  occurrences  of 
the  enfuing  year. 

As  for  Sir  Edward  Flawke,  he  continued  cruifing 
off  the  coaft  of  Bretagne  for  a  confidcrable  time  after 
the  vidory  he  had  obtained,  taking  particular  care 
to  block  up  the  mouth  of  the  river  Vilaine,  that  the 
feven  French  (hips  might  not  eicape,  and  join  Mr. 
Coftflans,  who  made  fhift  to  reach  Kochfort  with  die 
ihattered  remains  of  his  fquadro.>.  Indeed,  this  fer- 
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vice  became  fuch  a  confiderable  objeft  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Britilh  miniftry,  that  a  large  fleet  was  maintained 
upon  this  coaft,  apparently  for  no  other  purpofe, 
during  a  whole  year ;  and,  after  all,  the  enemy 
eluded  their  vigilance. 

A  plan  had  been  formed  for  improving  the  fuccefe 
of  the  preceding  year  in  North  America,  by  carrying 
the  Britifli  arms  up  the  river  St.  Laurence,  and  be- 
fieging  Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada.  The  arm^ 
ment  employed  againft  the  French  iflands  of  Marti- 
nique and  Guadalupe,  conllituted  part  of  this  de- 
fign ;  inafmuch  as  the  troops  en>barked  on  that  ex- 
pedition were,  in  cale  of  a  milcarriage  at  Martinique, 
intended  to  reinforce  the  Britifh  army  in  North  Ame- 
rica, which  was  juftly  confidered  as  the  chief  feat  of 
the  war.  Martinique  was  reduced  to  great  diftrefs 
by  the  ruin  of  its  trade,  and  by  want  of  all,  even  ne- 
celTary  provifions,  when  the  innabitants  every  day 
expeded  a  vifit  from  the  ^ritifli  armament,  whofc 
progrefs  we  are  now  to  relate.  In  November  of  the 
preceding  year,  captain  Hugh's  failed  from  St.  He- 
len's, with  eight  fail  of  the  line,  one  frigate,  four 
bomb-ketches,  and  a  fleet  of  tranfports,  containing 
land  forces,  under  the  command  of  major-general 
Hopfon.  At  Barbadoes  they  joined  commodore 
Moore,  who  now  afllimed  the  command  of  the  united 
fquadrons,  amounting  to  ten  iliips  of  the  line,  befide 
frigates  and  bomb-ketches. 

After  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  on  Martinique,  the 
failure  of  which  it  is  not  cafy  to  account  for,  the 
whole  armament  directed  their  courfc  to  Guadalupe, 
another  of  the  French  Carribbee  iflands,  lying  30 
leagues  to  the  weftward.  Having  arrived  at  Baffe- 
terre,  a  council  of  war  was  htrld  on  board  the  commo- 
dore's fliip  ;  where  it  was  rcfolved  to  make  a  general 
attack  by  fea,  upon  the  citadel,  the  town,  and  other 
batteries  by  which  it  was  defended.  /;  difpofition 
being  made  for  this  purpofe,  the  large  fhips  took 
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their  rcfpefbivc  ftations  next  morning,  being  the  i^d 
of  January. 

In  this  prefent  attack,  all  the  fea  commanders  be- 
haved with  extraordinary  fpirit  and  refolution,  parti- 
cularly the  captains  Lellie,  Burnet,  Gayton,  JekyI, 
Trelawney,  and  Shuldam  y  who,  in  the  hottelt  tu- 
mult of  the  adtion,  diftinguilhed  themfelves  equal- 
ly by  their  courage,  impetuofity,  and  deliberation^ 
The  four  bombs  being  anchored  near  the  fhore,  be- 
gan to  ply  the  town  with  fhells  and  carcalles  ;  fo  that 
in  a  little  time  the  houfes  were  in  flames,  the  maga- 
zines of  gunpowder  blew  up  with  the  moft  terrible 
cxplofion,  and  about  ten  o'clock  the  whole  place 
blazed  out  one  general  conflagration^ 

Next  day  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  fleet  come 
to  an  anchor  in  the  road  of  Bafiieterre,  where  they 
found  the  hulls  of  divers  fhips  which  the  enemy  had 
fet  on  fire  at  their  approach  :  feveral  Ihips  turned  out 
and  endeavoured  to  efcape,  but  were  intercepted  and 
taken  by  the  Englifh  fquadron.  At  five,  the  troops 
landed  without  oppofition,  and  took  poflTefTion  of  the 
town  and  citadel,  which  they  found  entirely  aban- 
doned. They  learned  from  a  Gcnocfe  deferter,  that 
the  regular  troops  of  the  ifland  confifted  of  five  com- 
panies only,  the  number  of  the  whole  not  exceeding 
100  men ;  and  that  they  had  laid  a  train  to  blow  up 
the  powder-magazine  in  the  citadel :  but  had  been 
obliged  to  retreat  with  fuch  precipitation,  as  did  not 
permit  them  to  execute  this  defign.  The  train  was 
immediately  .cut  ofi^,  and  the  magazine  fecured.  The 
nails  with  which  they  had  fpiked  up  their  cannort 
were  drilled  out  by  the  matrofles  ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  the  Bricilh  colours  were  hoiRcd  on  the  parapet. 
Part  of  the  troops  took  poflcflion  of  an  advantageous 
polt  on  an  eminence,  and  part  entered  the  town, 
which  ftill  continued  burning  with  great  violence. 

In  the  morning,  at  day-break,  the  enemy  appcar- 

ed>  to  the  number  of  2ooo>  about  four  miles  from 
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the  town,  and  began  to  throw  up  intrenchments  ia 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  houfe  where  the  governor 
liad  fixed  his  head- quarters,  declaring  he  would 
maintain  his  ground  to  the  laft  extremity.  In  the! 
mean  time,  the  redudion  of  the  ifianders  on  the  fide 
of  Guadalupe  appearing  more  and  more  impradli- 
cable,  the  general  refolved  to  transfer  the  feat  of 
war  to  the  eaftern  and  more  fertile  part  of  the  ifland, 
called  Grand-Terre  ;  which,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  was  defended  by  a  ftrong  battery,  called  Fore 
Louis.  In  purfuance  of  this  determination,  the  great 
Ihips  were  fent  round  to  Grand-terre,  in  order  to  re- 
duce this  fortification,  which  they  accordingly  eflfeft- 
ed  on  the  13th  of  February.  After  a  fevere  cannon- 
ading, which  lafted  fix  hours,  a  body  of  marines 
being  landed,  with  the  highlanders,  they  drove  the 
enemy  from  their  intrenchmenis  fword  in  hand,  and, 
taking  pofleffion  of  the  fort,  hoilledtheEnglifh  colours. 

In  a  few  days  after  this  exploit,  general  Hopfon 
dying  at  li.  Te-terre,  the  chief  command  devolved 
to  general  '^  i'  gton,  who  refolved  to  profecute  the 
final  redu(5t.  \  of  the  ifland  with  vigour  and  difpatch* 
-  In  the  mean  time,  commodore  Moore  having  re- 
ceived certain  intelligence  that  Monf.  de  Bompart 
had  arrived  at  Martinique  with  a  fquadron,  confiding 
of  eight  fail  of  the  line  and  three  frigates,  having 
on  board  a  whole  battalion  of  Swifs,  and  ibmc  other 
troops,  to  reinforce  the  garrifons  of  the  iflands ;  he 
called  in  his  cruifers,  and  failed  immediately  to  the 
bay  of  Dominique,  an  ifland  to  the  windward,  at 
the  diftance  of  nine  leagues  from  Guadalupe  j  whence 
he  could  always  fail  to  oppofe  any  defigns  which  the 
French  commander  might  form  againft  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Britifli  armaments. 

Without  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  land-forces,  toward  a  redudion  of  the  inter- 
nal parts  of  the  ifland,  which  was  a  work  of  fome 
time  5  it  is  fufficicnt  to  obferve,  that  the  inhabitants 
capitulated  on  May  ift,   1759*  at  the  very  time  that 
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a  confiderable  reinforcement  from  Martinique  had^ 
landed  on  another  part  of  the  iQand  -,  which  on  know- 
lege  of  this  event,  returned  diredtly. 

The  town  of  Bafle-terre  being  reduced  to  a  heap- 
of  aihes,  the  inhabitants  began  to  clear  away  the  rub- 
bilh,  and  ereded  occa(ional  fheds,  where  they  re- 
ibmed  their  feverai  occupations  with  that  good  hur- 
mour  fo  peculiar  to  the  French  nation  ;  and  general 
Barrington  humanely  indulged  them  with  all  the  af- 
fiftance  in  his  power.  -        • 

Immediately  after  the  capitulation  of  Guadalupe,. 
he  fummoned  the  iflands  called  Santos  and  Defeada 
to  furrender;  and  thty,  together  with  Petit-terre, 
fubmitted  on  the  fame  terms  which  he  had  granted  to 
the  great  ifland  :  but  his  propofal  was  reje<fted  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Matrigalante,  which  lies  about  three 
leagues  to  the  Ibuth-eall  of  Grand-terre,  extending 
Q.O  miles  in  length,.  15  in  breadth,  flat  and  fertile, 
but  poorly  watered,  and  ill-fortified.  The  general, 
refolving  to  reduce  it  by  farce,  embarked  a  body  of 
troops  on  board  of  tranfports,  which  failed  thither 
under  convoy  of  three  fhips  of  war  and  two  bomb 
veflfels  from  prince  Rupert's  Bay  -,  and  at  their  ap- 
pearance the  illandeis  fubmitting,  received  an  Englilh 
garrifon;  , 

Three  regiments  were  alkitted  as  a  fufEcient  guard 
for  the  whole  ifland,  and  the  other  three  were  em- 
barked for  England.  General  Barrington  himfelf 
went  on  board  the  Roebuck  in  the  latter  end  of  June, 
and  with  the  tranfports,  under  convoy  of  captain 
Hughes,  and  a  fmall  fqr.adron,  let  fail  ior  Great  Bri- 
tain; while  Gonimodore  Moore,  with  his  large  fleet, 
directed  his  courfe  to  Antigua. 

The  reduCt''in  of  Niagara,  and  the  poflfeffion  of 
Crown-point,  v<cfe  exploits  much  more  eafily  at- 
chieved  than  the  conquelt  of  Quebec,  the  great  ob- 
je<^  to  which  all  theie  operations  were  fubordinate,- 
Of  rhitv/e  now  come  to  give  the  detail,  fraught  with 
finLTular  events  i  in  the  courie- of  which  a  noble  fpirit 
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<)f  enterprize  was  difplayed.  It  was  about  the  middle 
of  February  that  a  conliderable  fquadron  failed  from 
England  for  Cape  Breton,  under  the  command  of  the 
^dmir^ls  Saunders  and  Holmes  :  but  the  harbour  was 
blockea  up  with  ice  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  bear  away  for  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia, 
From  hence  admiral  Saunders  arrived  at  Louifbourg ; 
and  the  troops  being  embarked,  to  the  number  of 
8000,  proceeded  up  the  river  without  further  delay. 
The  operations  at  land  were  intruded  to  the  condudfe 
of  major-general  James  Wolfe,  whofe  talents  had 
ihonc  with  fuch  fuperior  luftre  at  the  fiege  of  Louif- 
bourg; and  his  fubordinates  in  command  were  the 
jjrigadiers  Monckton,  Townfhend,  and  Murray. 
,  The  armament  intended  for  Quebec  failed  up  the 
river  St.  Laurence,  without  having  met  v/ith  any  in- 
terruption, or  having  perceived  any  of  thofe  difficul- 
ties and  perils  with  which  it  had  been  reported  that 
the  navigation  of  it  was  attended.  Their  good  for- 
tune in  this  particular,  indeed,  was  owing  to  fome 
iixcellent  charts  of  the  river,  which  had  been  found 
in  veflels  taken  from  the  enemy.  About  the  latter 
end  of  June  tlie  land-forces  were  difembarked  in  two 
divifions  upon  the  ifle  of  Orleans,  fituated  a  little  be«» 
low  Quebec.  General  Wolfe  no  fooner  landed  on 
the  ifland  of  Orleans  than  he  diftributed  a  manifefto 
among  the  French  colonifts,  explaining  the  nature  of 
the  undertalving ;  that  the  hoftilities  were  intended 
againft  the  fettlements  and  forces  of  the  king  of 
France,  but  not  againfl:  the  innocent  inhabitants ;  af- 
furing  tliem  of  his  prote6lion  while  they  gave  him  no 
difturbance,  which  he  (liewed  them  mult  be  ineffec- 
tual, and  would  only  expofe  them  to  his  refentmenp. 
This  declaration  produced  no  imm'^diate  effedt ;  nor, 
indeed,  did  the  Canadians  depend  upon  the  fmcerity 
and  promifed  faith  of*a  nation,  whom  thc^ir  priefts  had 
induitrioufly  reprefented  as  the  mod  favage  and  cruel 
enemy  on  earth.  Poflefled  of  thofe  notions,  which 
prevailed  even  among  the  better  fort,  they  chofc  to 
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abandon  their  habitations,  and  expofe  themfclves  arul 
families  to  certain  ruin,  in  provoking  the  Englifh  by 
the  moll  cruel  hoftilities,  rather  than  to  be  quiet,  and 
confide  in  the  general's  promifc  of  protection  :  fo  that 
Mr.  Wolfe,  in  order  to  intimidate  the  enemy  into 
a  ceflation  of  thefe  outrages,  found  it  nccelTiiry  to 
connive  at  fome  irregulari;ies  in  the  way  of  reta- 
liation. 

Mr.  de  Montcalm,  who  commanded  the  French 
troops,  though  fuperior  in  number  to  the  invaders, 
very  wifely  refolved  to  depend  upon  the  natural 
ftrength  of  the  country,  which  appeared  almoft  infur- 
mountable,  and  had  carefully  taken  all  his  precau- 
tions of  defence.  The  city  of  Quebec  was  Ikilfuliy 
fortified,  fecured  with  a  numerous  garrifon,  and  plen- 
tifully fupplied  with  provifion  and  ammunition. 
Montcalm  had  reinforced  the  troops  of  the  colony, 
and  had  taken  the  field,  in  a  very  advantageous  Si- 
tuation, encamped  along  the  fhore  of  Beaufort,  from 
the  river  St.  Charles  to  the  falls  of  Montmorenci  j 
every  acceflible  part  being  deeply  intrenched.  To 
iindertake  the  fiege  of  Quebec  againft  fuch  odds  and 
advantages,  was  not  only  a  deviation  from  the  efta- 
blifhed  maxims  of  war,  but  feemingly  a  rafli  enter- 
prize  :  Mr.  Wolfe  was  well  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  undertaking ;  but  he  knew  at  the  fame 
time  he  (liould  always  have  it  in  his  power  to  retreat, 
in  cafe  of  emergency,  while  the  Britifti  fquadron 
maintained  its  ftation  in  the  river ;  and  he  was  not 
without  hope  of  being  joined  by  general  Amherft. 
Underftanding  that  there  was  a  body  of  the  enemy 
polled,  with  cannon,  at  the  Point  of  Levi,  on  the 
fouth  Ihore,  oppofite  to  the  city  of  Quebec,  he  de- 
tached againft  them  brigadier  Monckton,  at  the  head 
of  four  battalions,  who  pafled  the  river  at  night; 
and  next  morning,  having  flcirmifhed  with  fome  of 
the  enemy's  irregulars,  obliged  them  to  retire  from 
that  poflr,  which  the  Englilh  immediately  occupied. 
At  t»he  fame  time  colonel  Carlton,  with  another  de- 
tachment, 
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tachment,  took  pofleffion  of  the  weftern  point  of  the 
ifland  of  Orleans ;  and  both  thefe  polls  were  fortified, 
in  order  to  anticipate  the  enemy,  who,  had  they  kept 
polfeflion  of  cither,  might  have  rendered  it  impoffible 
for  any  fhip  to  lie  at  anchor  within  two  miles  of 
Qiiebec.  Befide,  the  Point  of  Levi  was  within  can- 
non-lhot  of  the  city,  ^gainft  which  a  battery  of  mor- 
tars and  artillery  was  immediately  erefted.  Mont- 
calm, foreieeing  the  effcdt  of  this  expedient,  detached 
a  body  of  fixteen  hundred  men  acrofs  the  river,  to 
attack  and  deftroy  the  works  before  they  were  com- 
pleted :  but  this  detachment  fell  into  diforder,  fired 
upon  each  other,  and  retired  in  confufion.  The  bat- 
tery being  fijiilhed,  without  further  interruption,  the 
cannon  and  mortars  began  to  play  with  fuch  fuccefs, 
that  in  a  little  time  the  upper  town  was  confiderably 
damaged,  and  the  lower  town  .educed  to  a  heap  of 
rubbiih.  ., 

In  the  mean  time  the  fleet  was  expofed  to  the  moH: 
imminent  danger.  Immediately  after  the  troops  had 
been  landed  on  the  iQand  of  Orleans,  the  wind  in- 
creafed  to  a  furious  ftorm,  which  blew  with  fuch 
violence,  that  many  tranfports  ran  foul  of  one  ano- 
ther, and  were  difabled ;  a  number  of  boats  and 
fmall  craft  foundered,  and  divers  large  (hips  lofl  their 
anchors.  The  enemy  refolving  to  take  advantage  of 
the  confufion  which  they  imagined  this  difafter  mult 
have  produced,  prepared  feven  firelhips,  and  at  mid- 
night fent  them  down  from  Quebec  among  the  tranf- 
ports, which  lay  fo  thick  as  to  cover  the  whole  fur- 
face  of  the  river.  The  fchcme,  though  well  con- 
trived, and  feafonably  executed,  was  entirely  de- 
feated by  the  deliberation  of  the  Britilh  admiral,  and 
the  dexterity  of  his  marines,  who  refolutely  boarded 
the  firelhips,  and  towed  them  faft  a-ground ;  where 
they  lay  burning  to  the  water's  edge,  without  having 
done  the  leafl:  prejudice  to  the  Englilh  fquadron.  On 
the  very  fame  day  of  the  fucceeding  month,  they  fent 
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down  a  raft  of  firclhips,  or  radeaus,  which  were  likt- 
wife  confumed,  without  producing  any  effedt. 

The  works  for  the  fecurity  of  the  hofpital,  and  the 
flores  on  the  ifland  of  Orleans,  being  finifhed,  the 
BritiQi  forcc-s  cr'olTed  the  north  channel  in  boats,  and 
landing  under  the  cover  of  two  floops,  encamped  on 
the  fide  of  the  river  Montmorenci,  which  divided 
them  from  the  left  of  the  enemy  ;  and  next  morning 
a  company  of  rangers,  polled  in  a,  wood  to  cover  Ibme 
•workmen,  were  attacked  by  the  French  Indians,  and 
totally  defeated  :  however,  the  neareft  troops  advanc- 
ing, repulfed  the  Indians  in  their  turn  with  confider- 
able  lofs.  On  the  i8th  day  of  July,  the  admiral,  at 
general  Wolfe's  requeft,  fent  two  fhips  of  war,  two 
armed  floops,  and  fome  tranfports,  having  troops  on 
board,  up  the  river;  and  they  pafled  the  city  of 
Quebec,  without  having  fuflained  any  damage.  The 
general,  being  on  board  of  this  little  arman;ent,  care- 
fully obferved  the  banks  on  the  fide  of  the  enemy, 
which  were  extreamly  difficult  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground;  and  thefe  difficulties  were  redoubled  by  the 
forefight  and  precaution  of  the  French  commander. 
Though  a  defcent  feemed  impra(51:icable  between  the 
city  and  Cape  Rouge,  where  it  was  intended,  general 
Wolfe,  in  order  to  divide  the  enemy's  force,  and  pro- 
cure intelligence,  ordered  a  detachment,  under  the 
command  of  colonel  Carlton,  to  land  higher  up  at  the 
Point  Au  Tremble;  to  which  place  he  was  informed, 
a  good  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec  had  re- 
tired with  their  mod  valuable  cffeds.  This  fervice 
v/as  performed  with  little  lofs,  and  fomc  prifoners 
\\ere  brought  away ;  but  no  magazine  was  difcovered. 

The  general,  thus  difappointed  in  his  expe6lation, 
returnecl  to  Montmorenci,  where  brigadier  Town- 
ihend  had,  by  maintaining  a  fuperior  fire  acrofs  that 
river,  prevented  the  enemy  from  creeling  a  battery, 
which  would  have  commanded  the  Englifh  camp : 
and  now  he  refolved  to  attack  them,  though  pofted 
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to  great  advantage,  and  every  wliere  prepared  to  give 
hin)  a  warm  reception.  His  defign  was,  firft  to  re- 
duce a  detached  redoubt  clofc  to  the  water's  edge ; 
Icemingly  firwated  without  guii-fliot  of  the  inti^nch- 
ment  on  the  hill.  Should  this  fortification  be  fup- 
ported  by  the  enemy,  he  forefaw  that  he  Ihould  be 
abje  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement  :  on  the  con- 
trary, fliould  they  remain  tame  fpedlators  of  its  re- 
dudtion,  he  could  afterward  examine  their  fituation  at 
Icifure,  and  determine  the  place  at  which  they  could 
be  moft  eafily  attacked.  Preparations  were  accord- 
ingly made  for  florming  the  redoubt :  which  was  un- 
dertaken with  great  bravery,  but  the  fire  of  tlie 
French  was  fo  hotly  maintained,  that  the  Englilh 
were  for  that  time  obliged  to  give  up  tlie  contell. 
Had  the  attack  fuccceded,  the  iofs  of  the  Englilli 
muft  have  been  very  heavy,  and  that  of  the  Frcncii 
inconfiderable  \  becaufe  the  neighbouring  woods 
afforded  them  immediate  fhelter :  finally*  the  river 
St.  Charles  ftill  remained  to  be  paifcd,  before  the  town 
could  be  in  veiled. 

Immediately  after  this  mortifying  check,  in  which 
above  five  hundred  men,  and  many  brave  oHicers 
were  loft,  the  general  detached  brigadier  Murray, 
■with  twelve  hundred  men,  in  tranfports  above  ihe 
town,  to  co-operate  with  rear-admiral  Holn:ies,  whom 
the  admiral  had  lent  up  with  fome  force  againft  the 
French  Ihipping,  which  he  hoped  to  deftroy.  Tiic 
brigadier  was  likeuife  inftruded  to  fcizc  every  oppor- 
tunity of  fighting  the  enemy's  detachments,  and  even 
of  provoking  them  to  battle.  In  purfuance  of  thefe 
diredions,  he  twice  attempted  to  land  on  the  north 
Ihorc ;  but  thefe  attempts  were  unfuccelsful :  the  . 
third  efix)rt  was  more  fortunate  •,  he  made  a  fudden 
defcent  at  Chambaud,  and  burned  a  confiderable  ma- 
gazine, filled  with  arms,  cloathing,  provifion,  and 
ammunition. 

The  difader  at  the  falls  of  Montmorenci  made  a 
deep  impreffion  on  die  mind  of  general  Wolfe  -,  he 
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knew  the  chiiraftcr  of  tlie  Englifh  people,  rafh,  im- 
patient, and  capricious  i  elevated  to  exultation  by 
the  lead  gleam  of  fiicccfs,  dejeded  even  to  defpon- 
i\€Dcy  by  the  mod  inconfidcrable  frown  of  adverfe 
fortune.  Among  thofe  who  fliared  his  confidence,  he 
was  often  iccn  to  figh,  he  was  often  heard  to  com- 
plain, and  even  in  the  tranfports  of  his  chagrin,  de- 
clare, that  he  would  never  return  without  fuccefs,  to 
be  expofed,  as  other  unfortunate  commanders  had 
been,  to  the  cenfure  and  reproach  of  an  ignorant  po- 
pulace. This  tumult  of  the  mind,  added  to  the 
fatigues  of  body  he  had  undergone,  produced  a  fever 
and  dyfentery  *,  by  which,  for  Ibme  time,  he  was  to- 
tallv  difabled. 

When  we  confider  the  fituation  of  this  place,  and 
the  fortifications  with  which  it  was  fecured  ;  the  na- 
tural ftrength  of  the  country-,  the  great  number  of 
veflfels  and  floating  batteries  they  had  provided  for 
the  defence  of  the  river  •,  the  Ikill,  valour,  fuperior 
force,  and  uncommon  vigilance  of  the  enemy  ;  their 
numerous  bodies  of  favages  continually  hovering 
about  the  pods  of  the  Englifli,  to  furprize  parties 
and  harrafs  detachments  •,  we  muft  own  that  there  was 
fuch  a  combination  of  difficulties,  as  might  have  dif- 
couraged  and  perplexed  the  inoft  refolute  and  intelli- 
gent commander. 

As  no  pofTibility  appeared  of  annoying  the  enemy 
above  the  town,  the  fcheme  of  operations  was  totally 
changed.  The  three  brigadiers  formed,  and  prc- 
fented  a  plan  for  conveying  the  troops  farther  down 
in  boats,  and  landing  them  in  the  night  within  a 
league  of  Cape  Diamond,  in  hope  of  alcending  the 
heights  of  Abraham,  which  rife  abruptly,  with  a  Iteep 
afcent  from  the  banks  of  the  river ;  that  they  might 
take  poflTefTion  of  the  ground  on  the  back  of  the  city, 
where  it  was  but  indifferently  fortified.  The  dangers 
and  difficulties  attending  the  execution  of  this  defign 
were  fo  peculiarly  difcouraging,  that  one  would  ima- 
gine it  CQiUd  not  have  been  embraced  but  by  a  fpirit 
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of  cnterprize  that  bordered  on  dcTperation.  The 
dream  was  rapid ;  the  Ihore  (helving ;  tlie  bank  of 
the  river  lined  with  centinels  •,  the  landing  place  Co 
narrow  as  to  be  cafily  miflld  in  the  dark  -,  and  the 
ground  fo  difficult  as  hardly  to  be  furmountcd  in  the 
day-time,  had  no  oppofition  been  cxpefled. 

The  previous  fteps  being  taken,  and  the  time  fixed 
for  this  hazardous  attempt,  admiral  Holn-.cs  moved 
with  his  fquadron  farther  up  the  river,  abqut  three 
leagues  above  the  place  appointed  for  the  dilem- 
barkation ;  that  he  might  deceive  the  enemy,  and 
amuie  Mr.  de  Bougainville,  whom  Montcalm  had 
detached  with  1500  men  to  watch  the*  motions  cf 
that  fquadron  :  but  the  Englifh  admiral  was  dircded 
to  fail  down  the  river  in  the  night,  fo  as  to  protect  the 
landing  of  the  forces ;  and  thefc  orders  he  pundhially 
fulfilled.  On  the  12th  of  September,  an  hour  after 
midnight,  the  firfl:  embarkation,  con  filling  of  four 
compleat  regiments,  the  light  infantry,  commanded 
by  colonel  Howe,  a  detachment  of  Highlanders,  and 
the  American  grenadiers,  was  made  in  fiat-bottomed 
boats,  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  briga- 
diers Monckton  and  Murray.  Without  any  diforder 
the  boats  glided  gently  along  •,  bur,  by  the  rapidity 
of  the  tide,  and  darknefs  of  the  night,  theyoverfhot 
the  mark,  and  the  troops  landed  a  little  below  the 
place  at  which  the  difembarkation  was  intended. 

How  far  the  fuccefs  of  this  attempt  depended  upon 
accident,  may  be  conceived  from  the  following  par- 
ticulars,— In  the  twiliojht  two  French  deferters  were 
carried  on  board  a  (hip  of  war,  commanded  by  cap- 
tain Smith,  and  laying  at  anchor  near  the  North 
iliore.  They  told  him,  that  the  garrifon  of  Quebec 
expe6led  that  nighi  to  receive  a  convoy  of  provifions, 
fent  down  the  river  in  boats,  from  the  detachment 
above,  commanded  by  Mr.  de  Bougainville.  Thefc 
deferters  (landing  upon  deck,  and  perceiving  the 
Englilh  boats,  with  the  troops,  gliding  down  the  river 
in  the  dark,  began  to  Ihout,  and  make  a  noife  •,  de- 
claring 
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daring  tlu^y  were  pnrt  of  the  expelled  convoy.  Cap- 
tain Smith,  who  was  ignorant  of  general  Wolfe's  de- 
fign,  believing  their  affirmation,  had  adlually  given 
orders  to  point  the  guns  at  the  Britifh  troops  j  when 
the  general  perceiving  a  commotion  on  board,  rowed 
along-fide  in  perfon,  and  prevented  the  difcharge, 
whicli  would  have  alarmed  the  town,  and  entirely 
frultrated  the  attempt. 

The  Frencli  had  polled  fentincls  along-fliore,  to 
challenge  bo:  ts  and  veflels,  and  give  the  alarm  occa- 
fionally.  Thi^  fird  boat  that  contained  the  Englilh 
troops,  being  queltioned  accordingly,  a  captain  of 
Frafer's  regiment,  who  had  ferved  in  Holland,  and 
who  was  perfedly  well  acquainted  with  the  French 
language  and  cuiloms,  anfwered,  without  hefitation, 
to  ^i  vit  ?  which  is  their  challenging  word,  la  France : 
nor  was  he  at  a  lofs  to  anfwer  the  fecond  queftion, 
which  was  much  more  ^''articular  and  difficult.  V\''hea 
the  fentinel  demanded  a  qne/  re^'meni  ?  of  vyjiat  re- 
giment ?  the  captain  replied,  de  la  Reuie^  which  he 
knew,  by  accident,  to  be  one  of  thofe  that  compofed 
the  body  roinn.nnded  by  Bougainville.  The  foldier 
took  it  for  granted,  this  was  the  expeded  convoy ; 
and  faying  p(jj[e^  allowed  all  the  boats  to  proceed 
without  further  quefiion.  In  the  fame  manner  the 
other  fentinels  were  deceived  ;  though  one  more  wary 
than  the  red,  came  running  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  railed,  pcurqiicj  eft  que  vous  nc  parkz  plus  haut  ? 
*'  Why  don't  you  fpeak  aloud  r"  I'o  this  interroga- 
tion, which  implied  doubt,  the  captain  anfwered  witi^ 
admirable  prefence  of  mind,  in  a  foft  tone  of  voice, 
^iii  ui,  nous  ferons  enterJues !  "  Hu(h !  we  ffiall  be 
overlieard  and  difcovered."  Thus  cautioned,  the 
fentinel  retired  without  farther  altercation.  The  mid- 
fi^pman  who  piloted  the  firft  boar,  paffing  by  the 
landing-place  in  the  dark,  the  fame  captain,  whp 
knew  from  his  having  been  polled  formerly  with  his 
company  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  infilled  upon 
the  pilot's  being   millaken,    aad  commanded    the 
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rowers  to  put  afliore  in  the  proper  place,  or  at  Itvift 
very  near  it. 

As  the  troops  landed,  the  boats  were  fent  back  for 
the  fecond  embarkation,  which  was  fuperintended  by 
brigadier  Townfhend.  In  the  mean  time  colonel  Howe, 
with  the  light  infantry  and  the  Highlanders,  afcended 
the  woody  precipices  with  admirable  courage  and 
adlivity  •,  ana  dillodged  a  captain's  guard,  which  de- 
fended a  fmall  intrenched  nairrow  path,  by  which 
alone  the  reft  of  the  forces  could  reach  the  fummit. 
Then  they  mounted,  without  further  molellation  from 
the  enemy,  and  the  general  drew  them  up  in  order, 
as  they  arrived.  Monfieur  de  Montcalm  no  fooner 
underftood  that  the  Englilh  had  gained  the  heights  of 
Abraham,  which  in  a  manner  commanded  th*;  town 
on  its  weakeft  pare,  than  he  refolved  to  hazard  a  bat- 
tle, and  began  his  march  without  delay  -,  after  hav- 
ing collcded  his  whole  force  from  the  fide  of  Beau 
jiort. 

General  Wolfe,  perceiving  the  enemy  c^ofling  the 
river  St.  Charles,  began  to  form  his  own  line  •,  the 
French  had  lined  the  bufhes  and  corn-fields  in  their 
front  with  1500  of  their  beft  markfmen,  who  kept  up 
an  irregular  galling  fire,  which  proved  fatal  to  many 
brave  officers,  thus  finglcd  out  for  deftruflion.  This 
fire,  indeed,  was  iri  fome  meafure  checked  by  the 
advanced  ports  of  the  Britifh  line ;  who  piqueered  with 
the  enemy  for  fome  hours  before  the  battle  began. 
Both  armies  were  deftitute  of  artillery,  except  two 
fmall  pieces  on  the, fide  of  the  French,  and  a  finglc 
gun,  which  the  Englilh  feamen  had  made  ihift  to 
draw  up  from  the  landing-place.  This  wp'  '  ry  well 
ferved,  and  galled  their  column  feverely.  General 
AVolfe  was  ftationed  on  the  right,  at  the  head  of 
Bragg's  regiment,  and  the  Loui{bo«;:g  grenadiers, 
where  the  attack  was  moft  warm.  As  he  ftood  con- 
fpicuous  in  the  front  of  the  l«ne,  he  had  been  aimed 
at  by  the  enemy's  markfmen  ;  and  received  a  Ihot  in 
the  wrift,  which,  •  however,  did  not  oblige  him  to 
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quit  the  field.  Having  wrapped  a  handkerchief  round 
his  hand,  he  continued  giving  orders  without  ihe  leait 
emotion  ;  and  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  grena- 
diers, with  their  bayonets  fixed,  when  another  ball 
unfortunately  pierced  the  breall  of  this  young  hero, 
who  fell  in  the  arms  of  victory,  juft  as  the  enemy 
gave  way !  For,  at  this  very  inftant,  every  feparatc 
regiment  of  the  Britifli  army  ieemed  to  exert  itfelf  for 
the  honour  of  its  own  peculiar  charadler.  General 
Wolfe  being  flain,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  Mr, 
Monckton  dangeroufly  wounded  at  the  head  of  Laf- 
celles's  regiment,  where  hediftinguifhed  himfelf  with 
remarkable  gallantry,  tlie  command  devolved  to  bri- 
gadier Townfiiend,  who  haftened  to  the  centre  •,  and 
finding  the  troops  difordered  in  the  purfuit,  formed 
them  again  with  all  poflible  expedition.  This  necef- 
fary  talk  was  fcarce  performed,  when  M.  de  Bougain- 
ville, with  a  body  of  2000  frefti  men,  appeared  in 
the  rear  of  the  Englilh.  He  had  begun  his  march 
from  Cape  Rouge,  as  foon  as  he  received  intelligence 
that  the  Britiih  troops  had  gained  the  heights  of 
Abraham  •,  but  did  not  come  up  in  time  to  have  any 
iliare  in  the  battle. 

Mr.  Townfhend  immediately  ordered  two  batta- 
lions, with  I  wo  pieces  of  artillery,  to  advance  againft 
tills  officer,  vA\o  retired,  at  their  approach.  The 
French  general  Mr.  de  Montcalm  was  mortally 
wounded  in  the  battle,  and  conveyed  into  Quebec ; 
from  whence,  before  he  died,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
general  Towiilhend,  recommending  the  prifoners  to 
that  generous  humanity  by  which  the  Britifli  nation  is 
dlftinguidied.  His  fccond  in  command  was  left 
wounded  on  the  field,  and  next  day  expired  on  board 
an  Englifh  fhip,  to  which  he  had  been  conveyed. 
About  one  thoufand  of  the  enemy  were  made  pri- 
foners, including  a  great  number  of  officers  -,  and 
about  five  hundred  were  flain  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  wreck  of  their  army,  after  tliey  had  reinforced 
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tlie  garrifoH  of  Quebec,  retired  to  Trois  Rivieres  and 
Montreal. 

This  important  vidory  was  obtained  at  the  expence 
of  fifty  men  killed,  including  nine  officers ;  and  of 
about  500  men  wounded ;  but  the  death  of  general 
"Wolfe  was  a  national  lofs,  and  univerfally  lamented. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Quebec,  admiral 
Saunders  fent  up  all  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  with  ar- 
tillery and  ammunition  •,  and  failed  up,  with  all  the 
fhips  of  war,  in  a  difpofition  to  attack  the  lower  town  5 
while  the  upper  part  Ihould  be  affaulted  by  general 
Townfhend.  But  on  the  17th  of  September,  beforp 
any  battery  could  be  finilhed,  a  flag  of  truce  was 
fent  from  the  town,  with  propofals  of  capitulation ; 
which,  being  maturely  confidered  by  the  general 
and  admiral,  were  accepted  and  figned  at  eight  next 
morning. 

They  granted  the  more  favourable  terms,  as  the 
enemy  continued  to  aflemble  in  the  rear  of  the  Britilh 
army  i  as  the  feafon  was  become  wet,  fl:ormy,  and 
cold  i  threatening  r.he  troops  with  ficknefs,  and  the 
fleet  with  accident  •,  and  as  a  confiderable  advantage 
would  refult  from  taking  pofleflion  of  the  town  while 
the  walls  were  in  a  (late  of  defence. 

The  capitulation  was  no  fooner  ratifitd,  than  the 
Britilh  forces  took  pofl^efTion  of  ()iiebcc,  and  guards 
were  polled  in  different  parts  of  the  tovvn,  to  prefervc 
order  and  difcipline.  The  death  of  Montcalm,  which 
was  indeed  an  irreparable  lofs  to  France,  in  ail  pro- 
bability, overwhelmed  the  enemy  with  confternation  j 
and  confounded  all  their  councils :  otherwife  we  can- 
not account  for  the  tame  furrender  of  Qtiebcc  to  a 
handful  of  troops,  even  after  the  vidory  they  had" 
obtained :  for  the  feafon  was  fo  far  advanced,  that  the 
Britilh  forces  in  a  litde  time  mull  have  been  forced  to 
defift,  by  the  feverity  of  the  weather,  and  even  retire 
with  their  fleet  befor*.  'he  approacrh  of  winter,  which 
never  fails  to  freeze  up  the  river  S:.  Laurence. 
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The  city  of  Quebec  being  reduced,  together  with 
great  part  of  the  circumjacent  country,  brigadier 
Townfliend,  who  had  accepted  his  comminion  with 
the  exprefs  provifo,  tKat  he  fhould  return  to  England 
at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  left  a  garrifon  of  5000 
cfFe(H:ive  men,  vidualled  from  the  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  brigadier  Murray  ;  and  embarking  with 
admiral  Saunders,  arrived  in  Great  Britain  about  the 
beginning  of  winter.  As  for  brigadier  Monckton,  he 
was  conveyed  to  New  York,  where  he  happily  reco- 
vered of  his  wounds. 

While  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  triumphed  in  Eu- 
r6pe  and  America,  her  intereft  was  not  fufFered  to 
languilh  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  This  was  the 
fcaibn  of  ambition  and  aflivity,  in  which  every  lepa- 
rate  armament  feemed  to  exert  themfelves  with  the 
n)oft  eager  appetite  of  glory.  The  Eaft  Indies, 
which,  in  the  courfe  of  the  preceding  year,  had  been 
the  theatre  of  operations  carried  on  with  various  fuc- 
cefs,  exhibited  nothing  now  but  a  fucceffion  of  tro- 
phies to  the  Englifh  commanders.  During  the  ope- 
rations by  land,  the  fuperiority  at  fea  was  ftill  dif- 
puted  between  the  Englifh  and  French  admirals.  On 
the  ift  day  of  September,  vice-admiral  Pocock  failed 
from  Madrafs  to  the  fouthward,  in  queft  of  tlie 
fcnemy  •,  and  next  day  defcried  the  French  fleet,  con- 
filling  of  fifteen  fail,  (landing  to  the  northward.  He 
ufed  his  utmofl:  endeavoi?rs  to  bring  them  to  a  battle, 
•which  they  fliill  declined,  and  at  laftthey  difappeared. 
He  then'tiirecled  his  courfe  to  Pondicherry,  on  the 
fuppofition  that  they  were  bound  to  that  harbour  j 
and  on  tlie  Sth  day  of  the  month,  perceived  them 
ftanding  to  the  fout!  ward :  but  he  could  not  bring 
them  to  an  engaQ-ement  till  the  loth,  when  Mr. 
d'Apche,  about  two  m  the  afternoon,  made  the  fig- 
nal  for  battle,  and  the  cannonading  began  without 
further  delay.  The  Britifh  fquadfon  did  not  exceed 
nine  Ihips  of  the  line  >  the  cm  my's  fleet  confided  of 
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eleven  •,   but  they  had  ftill  a  greater  advantage  in 
number  of    men     and    artillery.       Both    fquadrons 
fought  with  great  impetuofity,  till  about  ten  minutes 
after  four,  when  the  enemy's  rear  began  to  give  way  : 
this  example  was  foon  followed  by  their  centre  :  and 
finally  the  van,  with  the  whole  fquadron,  bore  to  the 
fouth  fouth-eaft,  with  all  the  canvas  they  could  fpread. 
The  Britilh  fquadron  was  fo  much  damM3ed  in  their 
mafts  and  rigging,  that  they  could  not  put  fue  •,  fo  that 
M.  d*Apche  retreated  at  his  leifure  unmolefted.     On 
the  15th,  admiral  Pocock  returned  to  Madrafs,  where 
his  fquadron  being  prepared  by  the  26th,  he  failed 
again  to  Pondicherry,  and  in  the  road  faw  the  enemy 
lying  at  anchor  in  hne  of  battle.     The  wind  being  off 
Ihore,  he  made  the  line  of  battle  a-head,  and  for  fome 
time   continued   in  this  fituation.      At   length   the 
French  admiral  weighed  anchor,  and  came  forth  ;  but 
inftead  of  bearing  down  upon  the  Engliih  fquadron, 
which  had  fallen  to  leeward,  he  kept  clofe  to  the 
wind,  and  ftretched  aw?y  to  the  fouthward.    Admiral 
Pocock  finding  him  averfe  to  another  engagement, 
and  his  own  fquadron  being  in  no  condition  to  pur- 
fue,  he,  with  the  advice  of  his  captains,  dcfifted,  and 
meafured  back  his  courfe  to  Madrafs ;    while    tlic 
French  fquadron  made  the  beft  of  their  v/ay  to  the 
ifland  of  Mauritius,  in  order  to  be  refitted,  having 
on  board  general  Lally,  and  fame  other  officers.  Thus 
they  left  the  Englifh  mailers  of  the  Indian  coalt ;  a 
fiipcriority  ftill  more  confirmt-d  by  the  arrival  of  rear- 
admiral  Cornifh  with  four  fiiip«;  of  the  line,  who  had 
fct  fail  from  England  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
and  joined  admiral  Pocock  at  Madrafs  on  the  iStii  day 
of  bdlober. 

The  French  v/crc  not  the  only  enemies  with  whom 
the  Englifli  had  to  cope  in  the  E.ill:  Ini!ies.  Tlie  great 
cxtenfion  of  their  trade  in  thi-  kingdom  of  Bengal,  had 
excited  the  envy  and  avarice  of  the  Dutch  factory, 
who  poffefled  a  Itrong  fort  at  Chinchura  in  the  river 
of  Bengal  ;  and  refolved,  if  poliiblc,  to  cngrois  the 
6  wi.olt; 
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whole  falt-petre  branch  of  commerce.  Their  fchcmC 
was  approved  by  the  governor  of  Batavia,  who 
charged  himfclf  with  the  execution  of  it ;  and  for  that 
purpole,  chofe  the  opportunity  when  the  Britiih  fqua- 
dron  had  retired  to  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  On  pre- 
tence of  reintorcing  the  Dutch  garrifons  in  Bengal,  he 
equipped  an  armament  of  feven  Ihips,  having  On 
board  500  European  troops,  and  600  Malayefe,  un- 
der the  command  of  colonel  Ruflel.  This  armament 
having  touched  at  Negapatam,  proceeded  up  the 
bay,  and  arrived  in  the  river  of  Bengal  about  the  be- 
ginning of  Oftober.  Colonel  Clive,  who  then  re- 
fided  at  Calcutta,  had  received  information  of  their 
defign,  which  he  was  refolved,  at  all  events,  to  defeat. 
He  complained  to  the  Subah,  who,  upon  fuch  appli- 
cation, could  not  decently  refufe  an  order  to  the  di- 
re<5tor  and  council  of  Hughley,  implying,  that  this 
armament  Ihould  not  proceed  up  the  river.  The  co- 
lonel at  the  fiime  time  fent  a  letter  to  the  Dutch  com- 
modore, that  as  he  had  received  information  of  their 
defign,  he  could  not  allow  them  to  land  forces,  and 
march  to  Chinchura.  In  anfwer  to  this  declaration, 
the  Dutch  commodore,  whofe  whole  fleet  had  not  yet 
arrived,  afllired  the  Englifli  commander  that  he  had 
no  intention  to  fend  any  forces  to  Chinchura  *,  and 
begged  liberty  to  land  fome  of  his  troops  for  refrelh- 
inetit  •,  a  favour  that  was  granted,  on  condition  that 
they  fhould  not  advance.  Notwithftanding  the  Su- 
bah*s  order,  and  his  own  engagement  to  this  cffed, 
the  rcCt  of  the  fhips  were  no  fooner  arrived,  than  he 
proceeded  up  the  river  to  the  neighbourhood  oFTaii- 
nah-foit,  where  his  forces  being  difembarked,  began 
their  march  to  Chinchura.  In  tlie  mean  time,  by 
way  of  reraliating  the  affront  he  pretended  to  have 
fultained,  in  being  denied  a  patfage  to  their  own 
faftory,  he  took  feveral  fmall  vefl^els  on  the  river  be- 
longing to  the  Englifh  company :  and  the  Calcutta 
Indiaman,  commanded  by  captain  Wilfon,  home- 
ward bound,  failing  down  the  river,   the  Dutchman 
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gave  him  to  underftand,  that  if  he  prefumed  to  pafs, 
he  would  fink  him  without  further  ceremony.     The 
Englifli  captain  feeing  them  run  out  their  guns,  as  if 
really  refolved  to  put  the  threats  in  execution,  returned 
to  Calcutta,  where  two  other  India  ihips  lay  at  an 
anchor  \  and  reported  his  adventure  to  colonel  Clive, 
who  forthwith  ordered  the  three  Ihips  to  prepare  for 
battle,  and  attack  the  Dutch  armament.     The  Ihips 
being  properly  manned,  and  their  quarters  lined  with 
falt-pecre,  they  fell  dowh  the  river,  and  found  the 
Dutch  fquadron  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  in  order 
to  give  them  a  warm  reception ;  for  which  indeed 
they  feemed  well  prepared :  for  three  of  them  were 
mounted  with  36  guns  each  ;  three  of  them  with  26; 
and  the  feventh  carried  16.     The  duke  of  Dorfer, 
commanded  by  captain  Forrefter,  being  the  firft  that 
approached  them,  dropped  anchor  clofe  to  their  line, 
and  began  the  engagement  with  a  broadfide,  which 
was  immediately  returned.     A  dead  calm  unfortu- 
nately intervening,  this  fingle  Ihip  was  for  aconfider- 
able  time  expofed  to  the  whole  fire  of  the  enemy ; 
but  a  fmall  breeze  fpringing  up,  the  Calcutta  and  the 
Hardwick  advanced  to  her  alTiftance,  and  a  fevere 
fire  was  maintained  on   both  fides,  till  two  of  the 
Dutch  Ihips  flipping  their  cables,  bore  away,  and  a 
third  was  driven  alhore.      Their   commodore  thus 
weakened,  after  a  few  broadfides,  ftruck  his  flag  to 
captain  Wiifon  ;  and  the  other  three  followed  his  ex- 
ample.    The  vidlory  being  thus  obtained,  without 
the  lols  of  one  man  on  the  fide  of  the  Englifli,  captain 
Wiifon  took  pofleftion  of  the  prizes,  the  decks  of 
which  were  fl:rewed  with  carnage,  and  fent  the  pri- 
ibners  to  colonel  Clive  at  Calcutta.     The  detachment 
of  troops,  which  they  had  landed  to  the  number  of 
1100  men,  was  not  more  fortunate  in  their  progrefs. 
Colonel  Clive  no  fooner  received  intelligence  that  the^ 
■were  in  full  march  toChinchura,  thin  he  detached 
colonel  Forde,  with  500  men  from  Calcutta,  in  order 
to  }iut  a  flop  to  their  march.     The  Dutch  advanced 
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to  the  charge  with  grtJt  refolution  and  aflivity ;  but 
found  the  fire  of  the  Engliih  artillery  and  battalion  fo 
intolerably  hot,  that  they  foon  gave  way,  and  were 
totally  defeated. 

In  the  mean  time,  propofals  of  accommodation 
being  fent  to  him  by  the  directors  and  council  of  the 
Dutch  fadtory  at  Chinchura,  a  negotiation  enfucd, 
and  a  treaty  was  concluded  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  all 
parties.  Above  300  of  the  prifoners  entered  into  the 
fervlce  of  Great  Britain  ;  the  reft  embarked  on  board 
their  ftiips,  which  were  reftored  as  foon  as  the  peace 
was  ratified,  and  fet  out  on  their  return  for  Batavia. 

The  navy  in  1760  amounted  to  120  (hips  of  the 
line,  befide  frigates,  firefhips,  (loops,  bombs,  and 
tenders.  Of  theie  (hips  17  were  itationed  in  the 
lilaft  Indies,  20  for  the  defence  of  the  Weft  In- 
dian iflands,  12  in  North  America,  10  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  61  either  on  the  coaft  of  France,  in  the 
harbours  of  England,  or  cruifmg  in  the  Engli(h  feas 
for  the  protedion  of  the  Briti(h  commerce.  Notwith- 
ftanding  thefe  numerous  and  powerful  armaments,  the 
enemy,  who  had  not  a  (hip  of  the  line  at  fea,  were 
fo  alert  with  their  fmall  privateers  and  armed  ve(rels, 
that,  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  from  the  ift  of 
March  to  the  loth  ot  June,  they  had  made  prize  of 
200  ve(rels  belonging  to  Great  Britain  and  Irdand. 
The  prodigious  number  of  Briiifli  ve(rels,  taken  by 
their  petty  coafting  privateers,  in  the  face  of  fuch 
mighty  armaments,  numerous  cruifers,  and  convoys, 
feems  to  argue,  that  either  the  Engliih  (hips  of  war 
were  inadlive  or  improperly  difpoled ;  or  that  the 
merchants  h«zarded  their  (hips  without  convoy.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  in  the  courfe  of  this  year  we  find  fewer 
prizes  taken  from  the  enemy,  and.  fewer  exploits  at- 
chieved  at  Tea,  than  we  had  occafion  to  record  in  the 
annals  of  the  paft. 

Not  that  the  prefcnt  year  is  altogether  barren  of 

events,  which  redound  to  the  honour  of  our  marine 

,Commandcrs.      We  have,  in  recounting  the  tranf- 
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iftions  of  the  preceding  year,  mentioned  a  fmall  ar- 
man>enc  equipped  at  Dunkirk,   under  the  command 
of  Mr.  de  Ihurot ;  who,  in  fpight  of  all  the  vigilance 
of  the  Britifh  commander  ftationed  in  the  Downs, 
found  means  to  efcape  from  the  harbour  in  the  month 
of  Oftoberj    and   arrived  at  Gottenburgh   in  Swe- 
den, from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Bergen  in  Nor- 
way.    His  inftruftions  were  to  make  occafional  de- 
iccnts  upon  the  coaft  of  Ireland ;  and,  by  dividing 
the  troops,  and  diftrading  the  attention  of  the  go- 
vernment in  that  kingdom,  to  facilitate  the  enterprize 
of  Mr.  de  Conflans,  the  fate  of  which  we  have  2^- 
ready  narrated.     The  original  armament  of  Thurot 
confifted  of  five  fhips,  one  of  which,  called  the  Ma- 
i-efchal  de  Bellcide,  was  mounted  with  44  guns  j   the 
Begon,    the  Blond,  the  Terpfichore,   had  30  guns 
each-,  and  the  Marante  carried  24.     The  number  of 
foldiers  put  on  board  this  little  fleer,   did  not  exceed 
1270,  cxclufive  of  mariners  to  the  number  of  700  : 
but  in  their  voyage  between  Gottenburgh  and  Bergert 
they  loft  company  of  the  Begon,  during  a  violent 
ftorm.     The  intention  of  Thurot  was  to  make  a  de- 
fcent  about  Derry  •,  but  before  this  defign  could  be 
executed,   the  weather  growing  tempclluous,    they 
were  driven  out  to  fea,  and,  in  the  night,  loft  fight 
of  the  Marante,  which  never  joined  them  in  thefe- 
quel.     After  having  been  tempeft-beaten  for  fome 
time,  the  officers  requefted  of  Thurot,  that  he  would 
return  to  France,  left  they  fliould  all  perifti  by  famine  j 
but  he  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  this  propofal,  and  frankly 
told  them,   he  could  not  return  to  France,  without 
having  firuck  fome  ftroke  for  the  lervice  of  his  coun- 
try.    Nevcrthelefs,  in  hope  of  meeting  with  fome  re=- 
frefnmentj  he  fteered   to  the   illand  of  Ifla,  where 
the  troops  were  landed  j  and  here  they  found  black 
cp.ttle,  and  a  fmall  fupply  of  oatmealj  for  which  they 
p.jyed  a  reafonable  price ;    and  it  muft  be  owned, 
Thurot  himfelf  behaved  with  great  moderation  and 
generofity.   :  *  -     , 
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While  this  fpirited  adventurer  Rru^^glcd  with  thtftj 
wants  and  difficulties,  his  arrival  in  thofe  fcas  filled 
the  whole  kingdom  with  alarm.  Bodies  of  regular 
troops  niub  militia  were  poflcd  along  the  coafts  of  Ire- 
land and  Scotland  ;  and  bcfidc  the  fquadron  of  com- 
modore Boys,  who  failed  to  the  northward  on  pur- 
pofe  to  piirfue  the  enemy,  other  fhips  of  war  were 
ordered  to  fcoiir  the  Britifli  channel,  and  cruize  be- 
tween Scotland  and  Ireland.  I'he  weather  no  fooner 
permitted  Thurot  to  purlue  his  deftination,  than  he 
failed  from  Ida  to  the  bay  of  Ca»-rickfergus  in  Ire- 
land, and  made  all  the  neceflary  preparations  for  a 
defcent  •,  which  was  accordingly  eftedted,  with  600 
men,  on  the  21ft  day  of  February.  Lieutenant  co 
lonel  Jennings  commanded  four  companies  of  raw 
undifciplined  men  at  Carrickfergus.  A  regular  at- 
tack was  carried  on,  and  a  fpirited  defence  made,  un- 
til the  ammunition  of  the  Englifh  failed  :  then  co- 
lonel Jennings  retired  in  order  to  the  caftle  ;  which, 
however,  was  in  all  refpe<n:s  untenable.  Neverthe^ 
lefs,  they  repulied  the  alFailants  in  their  firft  attack, 
even  after  the  gate  was  burfl:  open  ;  and  fupplied  the 
want  of  fhot  with  ftones  and  rubbifh.  At  length,  the 
colonel  and  his  troops  were  obliged  to  furrender,  on 
condition  that  they  Ihould  not  be  fent  prifoners  to 
France,  but  be  ranfomed.  The  enemy,  after  this 
exploit,  did  not  prefume  to  advance  farther  into  the 
country ;  a  ftcp  which  indeed  they  could  not  have 
taken,  with  any  regard  to  their  own  fafety ;  and  the 
defeat  of  Conflans,  which  they  had  alfo  learned,  ob- 
liged them  to  reimbark  with  fome  precipitation, 
aner  Jiaving  laid  Carrickfergus  under  moderate  con- 
ti-.ibution. 

The  fate  they  efcaped  on  Ihore,  they  fjon  met  with 
at  fea.  Captain  John  Elliot,  who  commanded  three 
frigates  at  Kinfale,  was  informed  by  a  .difpatch,  that 
three  of  the  enemy's  fliips  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of 
Carricldergus  -,  and  thither  he  immediatiely  fhaped  his 
courie  in  the  (hip  ^olus,  accomi>aijied  by  the  Pallas 
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and  Brilliant,  under  the  command  of  the  captains 
Clements  and  Logic.  On  February  the  28th  tjicy 
dcfcried  the  enemy,  and  gave  cliacc,  in  fight  of  the 
Ifle  of  ^lan  -,  and  about  nine  in  the  mrirning  c;iptain 
Elliot,  in  his  own  Ihip,  enfracred  the  Ikllcillc,  com- 
manded by  Thuror,  although  conlidcrably  liis  iljpe- 
rior  in  ftrength  of  men,  number  of  guns,  and 
weight  of  metal.  In  a  few  minutes  l\is  conlbrti;  were 
alfo  engaged  with  the  other  two  ihips  of  tin:  enemy. 
After  a  warm  aiiion  maintaint.'d  v/it;i  great  fpirit  on 
all  fides  for  an  hour  and  a  haU,  in  which  i  iiurot 
was  killed  •,  captain  Elliot's  lieutenant  bearded  t!ie 
Belleifle,  and,  Itriking  her  colours  wirh  his  own  hand, 
the  commander  fubmitted  :  his  example  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  other  French  captains ;  and 
the  Englilli  commodore,  taking  pofTciiion  of  li is 
prizes,  conveyed  them  into  the  bay  of  Ramlay  in  tiie 
Ille  of  Man,  that  their  damage  might  be  repaired. 
I'he  name  of  Thurot  was  become  terrible  to  ail  the 
trading  fea-ports  of  Britain  and  Ireland  -,  and  there- 
fore the  defeat  and  capture  of  his  fquadron  wcie 
celebrated  with  as  hearty  rcjoi- ings,  as  the  moll  im- 
portant viflory  coukl  have  produced. 

The  incidents  of  the  war  were  much  more  impor- 
tant and  decifive  in  America.  Bricradier-ncn  ral 
Murray  had  been  left  to  command  the  gairlfon  of 
Quebec,  amounting  to  about  6000  mcrj  -,  a  tlrong 
fquadron  of  fliips  was  ftationed  at  lialifa;:  in  Nova 
Scotia,  under  the  diredtion  of  lord  Colvil,  anabl-;*and 
experienced  officer,  who  had  inliru:5lions  to  revifit 
Quebec  in  the  beginning  of  fummer,  as  foan  as  the 
river  St.  Laurence  iliould  be  navigable  :  and  general 
Amherft,  the  commander  in  chief  of  t!ie  forces  in 
America,  wintered  in  New  York,  that  he  might  be  at 
hand  to  afl^mblc  his  troops  in  t'ne  fprlng,  and  recom- 
qience  his  operations  for  the  entire  rc'duction  of  Ca- 
nada. The  garrifon,  however,  v/ithin  the  walls  of 
Qiiebec,  fulfered  greatly  from  the  excefilve  cold  in 
tJic  winter,  and  the  want  of  vegetables  and  freOi  pry 
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vifion,  infomuch  that,  before  the  end  of  April,  iooq 
foldicrs  wcic  dead  of  the  Icurvy,  and  twice  that  num- 
ber rendered  unfit  for  fcrvice.  Such  was  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  ganifon,  when  Mr.  Murray  received  un- 
doubted intelligence,  that  the  French  commander, 
the  chevalier  de  Levis,  was  employed  in  aflembling 
his  army,  which  had  been  cantoned  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Montreal  •,  and  determined  to  undertake  the 
fiege  of  Quebec,  whenever  the  river  St.  Laurence 
ihould  he/  fo  clear  of  ice,  that  he  might  ufe  his  four 
frigates,  4nd  other  veflels,  by  means  of  \vhich  he 
was  entirely  matter  of  the  river. 
*  The  French  accordingly  landed,  and  Mr.  Murray 
was  defeated  in  an  engagement  with  them.  The 
French  therefore  formed  the  fiege  of  the  place. 

Lord  Colvil  had  failed  from  Halifax,  with  the 
fleet  under  his  command,  but  was  retarded  in  his  paf- 
^  fage  by  thick  fogs,  contrary  winds,  and  great  fhoals 
of  ice  floating  down  the  river.  Commodore  Swanton, 
who  had  failed  from  England  with  a  fmall  reinforce- 
ment, arrived  about  the  beginning  of  May  at  the  Ifle 
of  Bee,  in  the  river  St.  Laurence  i  where,  with  two 
Ihips,  he  purpofcd  to  wait  for  the  reft  of  his  fqu^dron, 
which  had  ieparated  from  him  in  the  pafTage  :  but 
one  of  thefe,  the  Loweftoffe,  commanded  by  captain 
Deane,  had  entered  the  harbour  of  Quebec  on  the 
9th  day  of  May,  and  communicated  to  the  governor 
the  joyful  news  that  the  fquadron  w^s  arrived  in  the 
river.  Commodore  Swanton  no  fooner  received  inti- 
mation that  Quebec  was  befieged,  than  he  failed  up 
the  river  with  all  pofTible  expedition,  and  anchored 
^bove  Point  Levi.  The  brigadier  exprelTing  an  ear- 
ned defire,  that  the  French  Iquadron  above  the  town 
inight  be  removed,  the  commodore  ordered  captain 
Schomberg  of  the  Diana,  and  captain  Deane  of  the 
Loweftoffe,  to  flip  tht-ir  cables  early  next  morning, 
^nd  attack  the  enemy's  fleet,  confifting  of  two  fri- 
gates, two  armed  Ihips,  and  a  good  number  of  fmaller 
VeflelSt    They  were  no  fooner  in  motion  than  the 
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Fpencli  (hips  fled  in  the  utmoft  dilbrder.  One  of 
their  frigates  was  driven  on  the  rocks  above  Cape 
piamonii  •,  the  other  ran  alliore,  and  was  bvirnecl 
at  Point  au  Tremble,  about  ten  leagues  above  the 
town  i  and  alJ  the  other  velfels  were  taken  or  de- 
ft royed. 

Tli€  enemy  were  (6  confounded  and  difpirited  by 
this  difaller,  and  the  certain  information  that  a  ftrong 
Englifh  fleet  was  already  in  the  river  of  St.  Laurence, 
that  in  the  following  night  they  raifed  the  fiege  of 
Quebec,  and  retreated  with  great  precipitation.  The 
redudion  of  Montreal  followed  foon  after. 

The  French  miniftry  had  attempted  to  fuccour 
Montreal,  by  equipping  a  confiderable  number  of 
ftorefhips,  and  fending  them  out  in  the  fpring  under 
convoy  of  a  frigate  ;  but  as  their  officers  underltood 
that  the  Britilh  fquadron  had  failed  up  the  river  St. 
X^aurence  before  their  arrival,  they  took  flieltcr  in  the 
bay  of  Chaleurs  on  the  coaft  of  Acadia,  where  they 
did  not  long  remain  unmolefted.     Captain  Byron, 
who  commanded  the  llilps  of  war  that  were  left  at 
Louifbourg,  having  received  intelligence   of  them, 
failed  phither  with  his  fquadron,  and  found  them  at 
anchor.     The  whole  fleet  confilted  of  one  frigate,  t  vvo 
large  ftore-lhips,  and  nineteen  fail  of  fmaller  vefl!els, 
the  greater  part  of  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
merchants  of  Great  Britain  :  all  thefe  were  deftroyed, 
together  with  two  batteries  whic!-  had  been  raifed  for 
their  protedion.     The  French  town,   confilling  of 
200  houfes,  was  demoliftied,  and  the  feitlement  to- 
tally ruined. 

The  conquell  of  Canada  being  atchieved,  nothing 
now  remained  to  be  done  in  North  America,  except 
the  (Jemolition  of  the  fortifications  of  Louifbourg  on 
the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton  -,  for  which  purpofe,  fome 
able  engineers  had  been  lent  from  England  with  the 
fhips  commanded  by  captain  Byron.  By  means  ijf 
mines  artfully  difpofed  and  well  conftrufled,  the  for- 
tifications were  reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubbifh ;  ths 
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glacis  \va«?  levelled,  and  the  ditches  were  filled.  All 
the  artillery,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war^ 
were  conveyed  to  Halifax ;  but  the  barracks  were 
repaifcd  fo  as  to  accommodate  300  men  occafionally ; 
and  the  hofpital,  with  the  private  houl'es,  were  left 
Handing. 

Rear-admiral  Holmes,  w}io  commanded  at  fea,  in 
the  Wdt  Inilics,  took  every  precaution  to  fccure  the 
illand  of  Jaiiiaica  from  infult  or  invafion,  and  alio 
contrived  fchcmcs  for  annoying  the  enemy.  Having, 
in  the  month  of  Odlober,  received  inttUigencc  tliat 
live  French  frigates  were  equipped  at  Cape  Francois 
on  the  illand  of  Flilpaniola,  in  order  to  convoy  a  fleet 
of  merchant-fhips  to  F.urope,  he  Rationed  the  fliips 
\mder  his  command  in  fuch  a  manner  as  was  mofi: 
likely  to  intercept  this  fleet :  and  by  the  prudent  dif- 
polition  of  tile  admiral,  fupportcd  by  the  gallantry  of 
his  captains,  two  large  frigates  of  the  enemy  were 
taken,  viz.  the  Slrenne  and  theValeur-,  and  three 
deltroyed. 

The  fpirit  of  the  officers  was  happily  fupportcd  by 
an  uncommon  exertion  of  courage  in  the  men,  who 
chearfully  engaged  in  the  mod  dangerous  enterprizes. 
Immediately  after  the  capture  of  the  French  frigates, 
eight  of  the  enemy's  privateers  were  deftroyed  or 
brought  into  Jamaica. 

The  fame  activity  and  refolution  diftinguilhcd  the 
captains  and  officers  belonging  to  the  fquadron  com- 
manded by  Sir  James  Douglas  oflfthe  Leeward  iflands. 
In  the  month  of  September,  the  captains  Obrien  and 
Taylor,  of  the  (hips  Temple  and  Griffin,  bein^  on  a 
joint  cruife  off"  the  iflands  Granadas,  received  mtelli- 
gence  that  the  Virgin,  formerly  a  Britilh  (loop  of  war, 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  then  lay  at  an- 
chor, together  with  three  privateers,  under  protection 
of  three  forts  on  the  ifland ;  he  failed  thither  in  order 
tcf  attack  them  ;  and  the  enterprize  was  crowned  with 
fuccefs.     After  a  warm  engagement,  that  lafted  fe- 

veral  hours,  the  enemy's  batteries  were  demoliihed, 
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and  tfic  Englifh  captains  took  poflcnion  of  the  four 
prizes.  They  afterward  entered  another  harbour  of 
that  idand,  having  firit  dcmoliftied  another  fort ;  and 
carried  off  three  more  prizes.  In  their  return  to  An- 
tigua, they  fell  in  with  thirteen  Ihips  bound  to  Mar- 
tinique with  provifions,  and  took  them  all  witliout  re- 
finance. About  the  lame  time,  eight  or  nine  priva- 
teers were  taken  by  the  (hips  which  commodore 
Douglas  employed  in  cruifing  round  the  ifland  of 
Guadaloupc;  fo  that  the  Britilh  commerce  in  thofe 
icas  flourilhcd  under  his  care  and  protedion. 

No  adtion  of  importance  was  in  the  courfe  of  this 
year  atchieved  by  the  naval  forces  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  feas  of  Europe.  A  powerful  fquadron  Hill  re- 
mained in  the  bay  of  Quiberon,  in  order  to  amufe  and 
employ  a  body  of  French  forces  on  that  pare  of  the 
coalt;  and  interrupt  the  navigation  of  the  enemy; 
though  the  principal  aim  of  this  armament  feems  to 
have  been  to  watch  and  detain  the  few  French  (hips, 
which  had  run  into  the  river  Viliaine,  after  the  defeat 
ofConflansi  an  objedt  the  importance  of  which  will 
doubtlefs  aftonifh  pofterity. 

Admiral  Rodney  ftill  maintained  his  former  ftation 
off  the  coaft  of  Havre  de  Grace,  to  obfcrve  what 
Ihould  pais  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  In  tlie  month 
of  July,  while  he  hovered  in  this  neighbourhood,  five 
large  fiat-bottomed  boats  loaded  with  cannon  and 
fliot,  fee  fail  from  Harfleur  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
with  their  colours  flying,  as  if  they  had  fee  the  En^y- 
lilh  fquadron  at  defiance  ;  for  the  walls  of  Havre  de 
Grace,  and  even  the  adjacent  hills  were  covered  with 
fpedlators,  affembled  to  behold  the  iffue  of  this  ad- 
venture. Having  reached  the  river  of  Caen,  they 
ftood  backward  and  forward  upon  the  fhoals,  intend- 
ing to  amufe  Mr.  Rodney  till  night,  and  then  pro- 
ceed under  cover  of  the  darknels.  He  perceived 
their  drift,  and  gave  directions  to  his  fmall  vcffcls  as 
fbon  as  day-light  failed,  co  make  all  the  fail  they 
could  to  cutoff  the  enemy's  retreat  j  while  he  himfelf 
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flood  with  the  larger  (hips  to  the  deep  coaft  of  Port 
Baffin.  The  fchemc  fucceeded  to  his  wilh.  The 
enemy,  feeing  their  retreat  cut  off,  ran  afhore  at  Port 
Baffin,  where  the  admiral  deftroyed  them,  together 
,  with  the  fmall  fort  which  had  been  ereded  for  the 
defence  of  this  harbour.  Each  of  thofe  veflels  was 
100  feet  in  length,  capable  of  containing  400  men  for 
a  fliorc  paflTage.  What  their  deftination  was,  we  can- 
not  pretend  to  determine  :  but  the  French  had  pro- 
vided a  great  number  of  thefe  tranfports  -,  for  ten 
efcaped  into  the  river  Orne  leading  to  Caen  ;  and  in 
confequence  of  this  difaller  100  were  unloaded  and 
fent  up  again  to  Rouen.  The  cutters  belonging  to 
Mr.  Rodney's  fquadron  fcoured  the  coaft  toward 
Dieppe,  where  a  confiderable  filhery  was  carried  on, 
and  where  they  took  or  deftroyed  near  40  veflels  of 
confiderable  burden. 

Of  the  domeftic  tranfaftions  relating  to  the  war,  the 
moft  confiderable  was  the  equipment  of  a  powerful 
armament  deftined  for  fome  fecret  expedition.  The 
troops  were  aftually  embarked  with  a  great  train  of 
artillery  •,  and  the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation  were  at- 
tentively fixed  upon  this  armament,  which  could  not 
have  been  prepared  without  incurring  a  prodigious 
expence.  Notwithftanding  thefe  preparations,  the 
whole  fummer  was  fpcnt  in  idlenefs  and  inaflion  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  feafon  the  undertaking  was  laid 
afide. 

We  fhall  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  progrefs  of 
the  Britifti  arms  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Colonel  Coote, 
after  having  defeated  the  French  general  Lally  in  the 
field,  and  reduced  divers  of  the  enemy's  fettlement? 
on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  at  length  cooped  them 
up  within  the  walls  of  Pondicherry,  the  principal  feat 
of  the  French  Eaft  India  company.  In  the  month  of 
Odober  admiral  Stevens  failed  from  Trincamaley  with 
all  his  fquadron,  in  order  to  its  being  refitted,  except 
five  fail  of  the  line,  which  he  left  under  the  command 
of  captain  Haldanc,  to  block  up  Pondicherry  by  fea, 
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while  Mr.  Coote  fhould  carry  on  his  operations  by 
l^nd.  By  this  dirpofuion,  and  the  vigilance  of  the 
Britifh  officers,  the  p^ace  was  fo  hampered  as  to  be 
greatly  diftrcffed  for  want  of  provifions,  even  before 
the  fiege  could  be  undertaken  in  form  -,  for  the  rainy 
feafon  rendered  all  regular  approaches  impradicable. 
Lally  made  a  gallant  defence,  and  had  he  been  pro- 
perly fupplied  with  provifion,  the  conqueft  of  the 
place  would  not  have  been  fo  eafily  atchieved.  He 
was  obliged,  however,  to  furrender  the  place  at  dif- 
cretion. 

By  the  reduction  of  Pondichcrry  the  French  intereft 
was  annihilated  on  the  coalt  of  Coromandel,  and 
therefore  it  was  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  Britilh 
nation.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  colonel 
Coote,  with  all  his  fpirit,  vigilance,  and  military  ta- 
lents, could  have  fucceeded  in  this  enterprize,  with- 
out the  afiiftance  of  the  fquadron,  which  co-operated 
with  him  by  fea,  and  effedually  excluded  all  fuccours 
from  the  befieged.  It  muft  be  owned,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  fervice,  that  no  incident  interrupted  the 
good  underftanding  which  was  maintained  between 
the  land  and  fea  officers  -,  who  vied  with  each  other  in 
contributing  their  utmoft  efforts  toward  the  fuccefs  of 
the  expedition. 

While  the  arms  of  great  Britain  flill  profpered  in 
every  effort  tending  to  the  real  interclt  of  the  nation, 
an  event  happened  which,  for  a  moment,  obfcured 
^he  fplendour  of  her  triumphs.  On  the  25th  day  of 
Oditober,  1760,  George  II.  king  of  Great  Britain, 
without  any  previous  diforder,  died  fuddenly  in  his 
palace  at  Kenfington  -,  at  the  age  of  ftventy-feven, 
after  a  long  reign  of  thirty-three  years,  diflinguifhed  by 
a  variety  of  important  events,  and  chequered  with  a 
yiciffitudc  of  character  and  fortune.  He  loved  war  as 
Z  foldier  ;  he  ftudied  it  as  a  fcience ;  and  correfpond- 
(cd  on  the  fubjcft  with  fome  of  the  greateft  officers 
whom  Germany  had  produced.  The  extent  of  his 
l^nderftanding,  and  the  fplendour  of  his  virtue,  we 
^  '  ihall 
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fhall  not  prefiime  to  afcertain,  nor  attempt  to  dis- 
play. With  refpeifl  to  his  government,  it  very  fcl- 
dom  deviated  from  the  inftitutions  of  hw  •,  encroach- 
ed upon  private  property ;  or  in^jrfered  with  the 
common  adminillration  of  ji^flice.  The  circumllances 
that  chiefly  mark  his  public  chara«5ler,  were*  a  predi- 
ledlion  for  his  native  country,  and  a  clofe  attention  to 
the  political  interells  of  tiie  Germanic  body  :  points 
and  principles  to  which  he  adhered  invincibly. 

We  poitpone  giving  the  ftate  of  the  navy  at  this 
period  •,  propofing  to  give  a  particular  life  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  navy  as  it  Uood  at  the  enfuing  peace. 

The  demile  of  the  cvovfn  was  no  fooner  fignified 
to  the  lecretaries  of  (late,  than  Mr.  Pitt  repaired  to 
Kcw,  and  communicated  thefe  tidings  to  his  new 
fovereign  George  III.  grandfon  to  thelate  king,  who 
thus  alcendcd  the  throne  in  the  23d  year  of  his  age. 
How  much  foever  the  new  king  might  have  difip^ 
proved  of  thofe  mtafures  which  had  involved  the 
nation  in  fuch  an  expenlive  war  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  affairs  were  fo  fituated,  that  he  could  not 
abruptly  renounce  that  fyftem  of  politics,  with  any 
regard  to  the  dignity  of  his  crown,  or  to  the  honour 
of  the  public  faith,  which  was  in  fome  meafure  en- 
gaged to  fupport  the  German  allies  of  Great  Britain. 
"With  the  crown  he  inherited  a  war,  which  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  profecute  with  vigour,  until  it  could 
be  terminated  by  a  general  peace ;  in  which  the  ho- 
nour and  advantage  of  the  nation  might  be  equally 
confulted.  It  wis  therefore  agreed,  that  the  arma- 
m.ent  then  preparing  at  Portfmouth  Ihould  proceed 
on  the  expedition  for  which  it  was  originally  intend- 
ed ;  but  it  was  countermanded  in  the  fequel. 

The  chief  command  of  the  army  in  Great  Britain 
refled  in  the  perfon  of  lord  Ligonier.  The  Gernian 
army  in  Weftphalia,  payed  by  England,  remained 
vinder  the  aul'pices  of  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunfwick  : 
the  marquis  of  Granby  commanded  the  Britiih  forces 
on  that  Jervicc  j  and  the  dirc(n;ion  of  the  troops  ia 
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America  was  ftill  retained  by  Sir  Jeffery  Amherft. 
Neither  was  any  material  change  produced  in  the  dil- 
pofition  of  the  different  iquadrons  which  ccnftituted 
the  navy  of  Great  Britain.  Admiral  Holborne's  flag 
continued  flying  at  Spithead.  Sir  Edward  Hawkc 
and  Sir  Charles  Hardy  were  fl:ationed  in  the  bay  of 
Qiiibcron.  Sir  Charles  Saunders  kept  the  fea  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  rear-admirals  Stevens  and  Cor- 
nifli  commanded  one  fquadron  in  the  Eaft  Indies ; 
rear-admiral  Holmes  another  at  Jamaica  •,  Sir  James 
Douglas  a  third  at  the  Leeward  Iflands ;  Lord  Col- 
vil  a  fourtli  at  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia.  I'liek  were 
fl:ationary  •,  but  other  fquadrons  were  equipped  occa- 
fionally,  under  different  commanders  j  befide  the 
ingle  fliips  that  cruiled  in  and  about  the  Channel, 
ancT  thole  that  were  ftationed  to  proted  the  trade  of 
Great  Britain  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  world. 

Even  from  the  beginning  of  winter,  the  fingle 
fliips  that  cruifed  in  tlie  Channel  were  conduded 
with  fuch  care  and  dexterity,  that  they  made  prize 
of  a  great  number  of  French  privateers  ;  a  circum- 
itance  that  evinced  their  own  vigilance  and  the  ene- 
my's a6livity.  In  the  month  of  January,  captaia 
Elphinflon,  of  the  Richmond,  of  32  guns,  fell  in 
witii  the  Felicite,  a  French  frigate,  of  the  fame 
force,  off  the  coafl:  of  Holland  :  a  fevere  engag*:;- 
ment  began  about  ten  in  the  morning,  near  Grave- 
iande,  about  eight  miles  from  the  Hague,  to  which 
place  the  prince  of  Orange,  general  Yorke  the  Britifli 
envoy,  and  the  count  d'AflVy  the  French  anibafl!ador, 
repaired,  with  a  great  multitude  of  people,  to  be- 
liold  the  conflict.  iVbout  noon  both  fhips  ran  afliore; 
neverthelefs  the  adion  was  ftill  maintained,  until  the 
enemy  deferted  their  quarters :  they  afterward  aban- 
doned the  (hip,  which  v/as  entirely  deitroyed,  after 
having  loll  their  captain  and  about  100  men,  who 
fell  in  the  difpute.  The  Richmond  loon  floated, 
without  any  damage ;  and  the  vit^ory  cofl:  but  three 
men  killcL),  anJ  thirteen  wounded.  Tht  French 
^  f  ^'  court 
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court  loudly  exclaimed  againft  this  attack  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Dutch  neutrality,  and  demanded  fignal 
fatisfadtion  for  the  infult  and  damage  they  had  fuf- 
tained.  Accordingly  the  States  General  made  feme 
remonftrances  to  the  court  of  London,  which  found 
means  to  remove  all  caufe  of  mifunderftanding  on 
this  (iabjcft.  The  Fclicite  was  bound  for  Martinique, 
with  a  valuable  cargo,  in  company  with  another  fri- 
gate of  the  fame  force,  which  lUffcrcd  Ihipwrcck  on 
the  coaft  of  Dunkirk. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  fame  month,  captain  Hood, 
in  the  Minerva  frigate,  cruifing  in  the  chops'  of  the 
channel,  defcried  a  great  fliip  of  two  decks  fteering 
to  the  weftward,  and  found  it  to  be  the  Warwick,  an 
Englilh  (hip,  which  had  carried  fixty  cannon,  and 
been  taken  by  the  enemy.  She  was  now  mounted 
with  thirty-five  guns,  and  commanded  by  Mr.  Ic 
Verger  de  Belair,  with  a  commiflion  from  the  French 
king.  Her  crew  amounted  to  about  300  men,  in- 
cluding a  detachment  of  loldiers  •,  and  he  was  bound 
to  Pondicherry  in  the  Ealt  Indies.  Captain  Hood, 
notwithftanding  her  fupcrior  fize,  attacked  her  witii- 
out  hefitation,  and  was  very  warmly  received.  In 
the  iffue  the  captain  of  the  Warwick  (truck  his  co- 
lours, having  loft  about  14  men  killed  outright,  be- 
fide  35  wounded.  The  lols  in  number  of  men  was 
equal  on  board  the  Minerva,  and  all  her  malts  went 
by  the  board  :  neverthelefs  the  prize  was  brought  in 
triumph  to  Spithead.  In  the  progrefs  of  the  fame 
cruize,  captain  Hood  had  alio  taken  the  Ecurneil 
privateer  from  Bayonne,  of  14  guns,  and  122  men. 

In  March,  another  French  lliip,  called  the  Entre- 
prenant,  pierced  for  44  guns,  but  mounted  with  26 
only,  having  200  men  on  board,  and  a  rich  cargo, 
bound  for  St.  Domingo,  was  encountered  near  the 
Land*s-end  by  the  Vengeaace  frigate  of  26  guns, 
commanded  by  captain  Nightingale.  The  a(5i:ion  was 
maintained  on  both  fides  with  uncommon  fury,  until 
the  Vengeance  being  fet  on  fire  by  the  enemy's  wad- 
ding ) 
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ding  •,  the  French  refolved  to  take  advantage  of  the 
contulion  produced  by  this  accident,  and,  running 
their  boltfprit  upon  the  taffaril  of  the  Englilh  fri- 
gate, attempted  to  board  her.     In  this  defign,  how- 
ever, they  milcarrieJ,  through  the  courage  and  acti- 
vity of  captain  Nightingale  j   who  found   means  to 
difengage  himfelf,  and  fheered  off  to  repair  his  rig- 
ging, which  had  greatly  fuffcred  in  the  engagement. 
The  Ihip  was  no  Iboncr  in  proper  condition,  than  he 
ranged  up  again  dole  to  the  enemy,  and  renewed  the 
conteft,  which  lafted  a  full  hour  :  then  the  Entreprc- 
nant  bore  away.     Captain  Nightingale,  though  a  fc- 
cond  time  difabled  in  his  mails  and  rigging,  wore 
fliip,  ran  within  piftol-fliot,  and  began  a  third  vigor- 
ous attack,  which  laded  an  hour  and  a  half  before 
the  enemy  called  for  quarter.     Fifteen  of  their  men 
were  killed,  and  about  twice  that  number  wounded. 
The  yidlors  loft  about  half  as  many.     The  iflue  of 
all  thefe  engagements  between  fingle  fliips,  prove?, 
to  demonftration,  that  the  French  mariners  neither 
work  their  fliips  nor  manage  their  artillery  with  that 
(kill  and  dexterity  which  appear  in  the  Englifh  navy: 
a  circumftance  the  more  remarkable,  as  all  the  French 
feamen  are  regularly  taught  the  pradlicul  part  of  gun- 
nery ;  whereas  no  fuch  pains  are  taken  with  the  fail- 
ors  of  Great  l^ruain. 

In  April,  another  French  frigate,  called  the  Co- 
mete,  of  32  guns,  and  250  men,  jull  (ailed  from 
Breft,  was  taken  to  the  wcllward  of  Ufliant  by  the 
Bedford,  captain  Doane.  About  the  fame  period, 
and  near  the  fame  pl;ice,  a  fourth  frigate  of  the  ene- 
my, called  the  Pheaf;at,  manned  with  1 75  mariners, 
was  taken  by  captain  Brogi  uvc,  of  the  Albany  floop  •, 
whofe  vidory  was  the  cheaper,  as  the  crew  of  the 
Fheafant  had  thrown  14  of  her  guns  over-board  dur- 
ing the  chace.  In  the  courf :  of  the  fame  month,  a 
large  Ealt  Indie  fliip,  fitted  out  from  Fi'ance,  with 
28  guns,  and  350  n;cn,  fell  in  with  the  Hero  aful  the 
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Venus,  commanded  by  the  captains  Fortefcuc  ana 
Harrifon,  and  were  taken  without  oppofition. 

The  cruizers  belonging  to  the  fquadron  command- 
ed by  vice-admiral  baunders  in  the  Mediterranean, 
were  diftinguifhed  by  the  fame  fpirit  of  enterprize 
and  aftivity.     In  the  beginning  of  this  very  month, 
the  Oriflamme,  a  French  fhip  of  40  guns,  being  off 
Cape  Tres  Forcas,   was  taken  by  the  Ifis,  captain 
Wheeler,  whd  being  unfortunately  killed  in  the  be- 
cinning  of  the  aftion,    the  command  devolved  to 
lieutenant  Cunningham :  fh'e  was  brought  into  the 
bay  of  Gibraltar.     In  July  another  exploit  was  per- 
formed by  a  fmall  detachment  from  the  fquadron 
commanded  by  the  fame  admiral.     Captain  Proby, 
in  the  Thunderer,  together  with  the  Modefte^  Thetis 
and  Favourite  floop,  being  ordered  to  cruife  upon  the 
coaft  of  Spain  with  a  view  to  intercept  the  Achilles 
and  BoufFon,  two  French  Ihips  of  war,  which  lay  in 
the  harbour  of  Cadiz-,  they  at  length  ventured  to 
come  fofth,  and  were  defcried  by  the  Britilh  cruizers. 
About  midnight,  the  Thunderer  came  up  with  the 
Achilles,  which  (truck,  after  a  warm  engagement  of 
half  an  hour.    The  Thetis  engaged  the  BoufFon,  and 
the  fire  was  maintained  on  both  fides  with  great  viva- 
city for  half  an  hour,  when  the  Modefte  ranging  up, 
and  firing  a  few  guns,  the  French  captain  fubmitted. 
His  fliip  and  her  confort  fufFered  confiderably,  both 
in  their  crews  and  rigging ;  neverthelefs,  the  victors 
carried  them  fafely  into  the  bay  of  Gibraltar. 

One  of  the  moft  remarkable  and  fhiiiing  aiElions 
that  diftinguilhcd  this  war,  ara  'pro\  cd,  beyond  all 
contradidlion,  the  fuperioiity  which  the  Englifh  claim- 
ed over  the  French  in  ooint  of  ^aval  difcipline,  was 
an  incident  which  we  fl  ;  11  m.\v  relat".  Au»uft  loth, 
captain  Faulkner  of  th*  Bellona,  i  luip  of  the  line, 
and  captain  Logic  of  :;ie  Brilliant,  a  frigate,  failed 
from  the  Tagus  for  England,  having  on  board  acon- 
fiderable  fum  of  money  tor  the  merchants  of  London. 
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In  the  afternoon,  being  then  off  Vigo,  they  difcovercd 
three  lail  of  (liips  Ihnding  in  for  the  land,  one  of  the 
line  of  battle,  and  two  frigates.  They  no  fooner 
dcfcricd  captain  Faulkner,  than  they  bore  down  upon 
him,  until  within  the  dillance  of  fjvcn  miles,  when, 
feeing  the  Bellona  and  a  frigate  through  the  magni- 
fying medium  of  a  hazy  atmofphere,  they  miftook 
them  both  for  two-decked  fhips,  and  dreading  the 
iflue  of  an  en^affemcnt,  refolved  to  avoid  the  en- 
counter.  For  this  purpofi-,  they  fuddenly  wore 
round,  filled  their  fails,  and  crouded  away.  Captain 
Faulkner,  being  by  this  time  convinced  of  their  fize, 
and  conjedluring,  from  the  intelligence  he  had  re- 
ceived, that  the  large  flnip  wa.s  the  Courageux  (in 
which  particular  he  was  not  miftaken)  he  hoillcd  all 
the  canvas  he  could  carry,  and  gave  chace  until  ftin- 
fet  J  when  one  of  the  French  frigates  hauling  out  in 
the  offing,  he  difplayed  a  fignal  to  the  Brilliant  to 
purfue  in  that  direction,  and  his  order  was  immedi- 
ately obeyed.  They  kept  fight  of  the  enemy  during 
the  whole  night,  and  at  fun-nfe  had  gained  but  about 
two  miles  upon  them  in  a  chace  of  fourteen  liours ; 
fo  that  tlie  French  commodore  might  have  flill  avoid- 
ed an  engagement  fjr  the  whole  day,  and  enjoyed 
the  chance  of  efcaping  in  the  darknels  of  the  fucceed- 
in  1  night  •-  but  he  no  lonGfer  declined  the  adion. 
The  nir  bcms;  perfe6lly  ferene,  he  now  perceived  that 
one  or  th:  Fdglidi  fliips  was  a  frigate  ;  and  the  Bel- 
lona henclf  whirh  was  one  of  the  bell  conftitutcd 
fhips  in  the  Fnglifli  navy,  lay  lb  flufli  in  the  water  as 
to  appear  at  a  diitance  confiderably  fmaller  than  (he 
really  wa.''.  The  French  commodore,  therefore, 
hoillcd  a  fio-nal  f;)r  his  tw)  frin;ates  to  clofe  widi  and 
eno;ao;e  the  Brilliant.  At  tlic  fame  time  he  vore  round, 
and  Hood  for  ihz  BcUona  under  his  topTails ;  whila 
caprain  F.  ulkncr  advanced  toward  her  with  an  ealy 
fail,  and  ordered  his  quarters  to  be  rranneJ.  The 
fea  vva.'^  undulated  by  a  gentle  breeze,  which  facilitated 
the  v.v  rking  of  the  fiiips,  and  at  the  fame  ti.me  ^  er- 
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milted  the  full  ufe  of  their  heavy  artillery.  The 
two  (hips  were  equal  in  burden,  in  number  of  guns, 
and  in  weight  of  metal.  The  crew  on  board  the 
Courageux  amounted  to  700  men,  able  to  Itand  to 
their  quarters  j  and  they  were  commanded  by  M.  du 
Guy  Lambert,  an  officer  of  approved  valour  and 
ability.  The  Bellona*s  compliment  confided  of  550 
chofcn  men,  accuftomed  to  difcipline,  and  inured  to 
fervice.  All  the  officers  were  gentlemen  of  known 
cnerir,  and  the  commander  had  on  many  occafions 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  bravery  and  conduct. 
The  fire  on  both  fides  was  fufpcnded  till  diey  were 
within  mulket-Ihot  of  each  other,  and  then  the  en- 
gagement began  with  a  dreadful  difcharge  of  fire-arms 
and  artillery.  In  lefs  than,  nine  minutes,  all  the  Bel- 
lona's  braces,  bowlings,  flirowds,  and  rigging,  wtrti 
cut  and  (battered  by  the  fliot,  and  the  mizen  maft  fell 
over  the  ftern,  with  all  the  men  on  the  round-top  i 
who,  ncverthclefs,  faved  their  lives,  by  clambering 
into  the  port-holes  of  the  gun-room.  Captain  Faulk- 
ner, apprehenfive  that  the  enemy  would  feize  tlic 
opportuoity  of  his  being  difabled,  and  endeavour  to 
cfcape,  gave  orders  for  immediate  boarding  •,  an  at- 
tempt which  the  pofition  of  the  two  (hips  foon  ren- 
dered altogether  impracticable.  The  Courageux  was 
now  falling  athwart  the  fore-foot,  or  bows  of  the 
Bellona,  in  which  cafe  the  Englifli  (hip  muft  have 
been  raked  fjre  and  aft  with  great  execution.  The 
haul-yards,  and  moft  of  the  other  ropes  by  which 
the  Bellona  could  be  worked,  were  already  (hot  away. 
Captaia  Faulkner,  however,  with  the  affifwance  of 
his  maftcr,  made  ufe  of  the  ftudding  fails  with  fuch 
dexterity,,  as  ta  ware  the  fiiip  quite  round,  and  fall 
upon  the  oppofite  quarter  of  the  Courageux;  His 
prefcncc  of  mind  and  activity  in  this  delicate  fitua- 
tion,  were  not  more  admirable  than  the  difcipline 
and  difpatch  of  his  officers  and  men,  who,  perceiv- 
ing this  change  of  their  fituation,  flew  to  the  guns  on 
the  other  fide,  now  oppofed  to  the  enemy,  from 
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whence  tliey  poured  in  a  mod  terrible  dilcharge,  and 
maintained  it  without  intcrmiflion  or  abatement. 
Every  fhot  took  place,  and  bore  dcftrudion  along 
with  it.  The  liJes  of  the  Couragcux  were  fliat- 
tered  and  torn  by  every  lucceflTivc  broadfide,  and  her 
decks  were  ilrewed  with  carnage.  About  twenty 
minutes  did  the  enemy  fuftain  the  havock  made  by 
this  battery,  fo  inceflfantly  plied  and  fo  fatally  direct- 
ed. At  length  it  became  fo  intolerable,  that  the 
French  enfign  was  hauled  down  :  the  rage  of  battle 
ceafed  j  the  Englilh  mariners  had  left  their  quarters, 
and  the  officers  congratulated  each  other  on  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  day.  At  this  jundlurc,  a  fhot  being  un- 
expectedly fired  from  the  lower  tire  of  the  Courageux, 
the  Bridlh  feamen  ran  to  their  quarters,  and,  without 
orders,  poured  iri  two  broadfides  upon  the  enemy, 
who  now  called  for  quarter,  and  an  end  was  put  to 
the  engagement.  The  damage  done  to  the  rigging 
of  the  Beilona  was  confiderable  j  but  fhe  fuffered  very 
little  in  the  hull,  and  the  number  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  did  not  exceed  forty.  The  cafe  was  very 
different  with  the  Courageux,  which  now  appeared 
like  a  wreck  upon  the  water.  Nothing  was  feen 
(landing  but  her  foremalt  and  boltfprit  -,  large 
breaches  were  made  in  her  fides  •,  her  decks  were 
torn  up  in  feveral  parts  •,  many  of  her  guns  were  dif- 
mounted  •,  and  her  quarters  filled  with  the  mangled 
bodies  of  the  dying  and  the  dead.  Above  220  were 
killed  outright,  and  half  that  number  was  brought 
afhore  wounded  to  Lifbon,  to  which  place  the  prize 
was  conveyed.  Captain  Faulkner  was  not  more  com- 
mendable for  his  gallantry  in  the  aftion,  than  for  the 
humanity  and  politcnefs  with  which  he  treated  his 
prifoners  •,  whofe  grateful  acknowlegment,  and  unfo- 
licitcd  applaufe,  conftitute  the  faireft  teftimony  that 
a  man  of  honour  can  enjoy.  Nor  ought  captain 
Logic  of  the  Brilliant  to  be  forgotten,  whofe  valour 
and  dexterity,  in  a  great  meafure,  contributed  to  the 
fucccfs  of  his  comtiiodore.    The  twp  Engl^  captains 
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joined  in  ii  liberal  fublcription  with  the  BriLifli  fairv.iy 
at  ljfl)on,  tor  the  relief  of  the  woiinJcd  French  pri- 
loners,  who,  without  this  generous  interpofition,  mull 
have  ftarvcd,  as  no  jpFovifiou  was  made  by  their 
ibvereij^n.  -^•-  • 

In  the  Wed  Indies,  rear-admiral  Holmes,  com- 
mander of  the  fquadron  at  Jamaica,  planned  his 
cruizes  with  equal  judgment  and  fuccefs.  Having 
received  intelligence  in  the  beginning  of  June,  that 
leveral  fliipsot  war  belonging  to  the  enemy  had  failed 
from  Pore  Louis,  and  in  j  irticular,  that  the  St.  Anne 
had  jull  quitced  Port  au  Prince ;  he  forthwith  made 
fuch  a  dilpofition  of  his  fquadron  as  was  moll  likely 
to  intercept  them.  He  fell  in  with  and  took  the  St. 
Anne,  a  beautiful  new  fhip,  pierced  for  64  cannon^ 
but  mounting  only  40,  manned  with  near  400  mari- 
ners and  foldiers ;  and  loaded  with  a  rich  cargo  of 
colVee,  inuigo,  and  fugar.  Nor  was  the  fquadron 
ilaiioned  oflthe  L.ccvvard  Iilands,  under  the  direftion 
of  vSir  James  Douglas,  Icfs  alert  and  effect ual  in  pro- 
tecUng  the  BritiHi  traders,  and  fcouring  thofe  fcas 
of  the  Martinico  privateers,  of  which  he  took  a  great 
lui!  liber. 

The  iHand  of  Dominique,  which  the  French  had 
Settled  and  put  in  a  pofturc  of  defence,  was  attacked 
and  reduced  by  a  fmall  body  of  troo[)s,  commanded 
by  lortl  Rollo,  and  conveyed  thither  from  Guadalupe 
by  Sir  James  Douglas,  with  four  fbips  .of  the  line> 
aiid  fomc  friiyates.  ""  "  '    ''■ 

According  to  the  laudable  cullom  of  thefc  latter 
time;,,  a  powerful  liiju.-.dron  had  been  ilaiioned  all  the 
winter  in  the  bay  of  Qi-iiberon,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Edward  Hawke  and  Sir  Charles  Hardy.  h\ 
January,  they  took  two  fmall  Irench  frigates,  bound- 
to  the  coall  of  Guinea,  -and  a  few  merchant-fhips  of 
little  value;  and  in  March,  the  two  admirals  returned 
to  Spithead  :  but  another  fquadron  was  afterward  Tent- 
t<y  occupy  the  fame  ilation.  In  July,  while  the  Eng- 
lilh  were  employed  in  dcrmolifliing  the  foi  tifications 
-  -        .  on 
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on  the  ifl'j  of  Aix,  the  grciit  Hiip:;  th:it  protecft'jcl  this 
fcrvicc  were  attacked  by  a  French  armainint  iVoni 
the  Charanre,  confilling  ot'  fix  piamcs*,  a  few  row- 
gallies,  aiKl  a  great  number  of  launches  crouJccl 
wirh  men.  They  dropped  down  with  the  ebb,  and 
placing  thcmfelves  between  th(,*  illc  of  d'l^ict  and 
Fort  Fouras,  played  upon  the  Kn^^lifli  fiiips  in  Aix 
road,  with  12  mortars,  and  70  large  cannon  :  buc 
they  met  with  fuch  a  warm  receptivMi  from  tlic  Ijritiih 
fquadron,  that  in  a  few  hours  they  rctrca.ed  to  their 
former  Ration,  where  the  water  wai  t.o  fnallow  for 
the  Englifh  fhips  to  return  the  attach. 

Thcfe  were  part  of  that  armament  whieli  had  loiter- 
ed in  the  preceding  year  at  Spithead,  until  the  fcal'oa 
for  aflion  was  elapfed.  It  had  been  a  favouriu*  fcliemo 
of  the  minifter,  to  reduce  the  illand  of  Bcllcille  011 
the  coaft  of  Brittany,  and  this  was  the  aim  of  tiie 
expedition.  BelleiQe  lies  about  four  leagues  fioni 
the  point  of  Quiberon,  about  half  way  between  Pore 
Louis  and  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  It  extends  about: 
fix  leagues  in  length,  and  little  more  than  two  in 
breadth  ;  contains  a  pretty  large  town,  called  Palais, 
fortified  with  a  citadel,  befidc  a  good  number  of  vil- 
lages :  and  the  whole  number  of  iniiabitants,  exclii- 
five  of  the  garrifon,  may  amount  to  6000,  chielly 
maintained  by  the  fiihery  of  pilchards.  It  was  fup- 
pofed  the  redudion  of  this  illand  would  be  cafdy 
atchieved,  and  the  conqueil  attended  with  manifold 
advantages.  ..  S        .    ,  ^ 

The  iquadron  equipped  for  this  enterprize, .con- 
fined of  ten  Ihips  of  the  line,  feveral  frigates,  two 
firefliips,  and  two  bomb-ketches,  commanded  by 
commodore  Kepple,  brother  to  tiit:  carl  of  Albe- 
marle, a  gallant  ofiicer,  who  had  fignalized  himfelf 
on  fjveral  occafions,  in  the  courie  of  this  and  the  lafl 
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var.     The  whole  armament  came  to  anchor  in  the 
great  road  of  BcUcifle  April  7th,  where  a  difpofition 
was  made  for  landing  the  forces.  This  attempt  failed, 
with  the  lofs  of  near  500  men,  and  about  50  mari- 
ners.    Notwithftanding  this  unfavourable  beginning, 
another  fchcme    was  laid,  and  the  execution  of  it 
crowned  with  fuccefs.    On  the  2 2d  day  of  the  month 
in  the  morning,  the  troops  were  difpofed  in  the  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  and  rowed  to  different  parts  of  thq 
ifland,  as  if  they  intended  to  land  in  difi^erent  places : 
thus  the  attention  of  the  enemy  was  diftradted  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  they  knew  not  where  to  expeft  the  de- 
fc;  nt,  and  were  obliged  to  divide  their  forces  at  ran- 
dom.    Mean  while  brigadier  Lambert  pitched  upon 
the  rocky  point  of  Lcmar.'a,  where  captain  Paterfen, 
at  the  head  of  Beauclerk's  grenadiers,  and  captain 
Murray,  with  a  detachment  of  marines,  climbed  the 
precipice  with  allonifhing  intrepidity,  and  fuftarned 
.  the  fire  of  a  ftrong  body  of  the  enemy,  until  they 
were  fupported  by  the  reft  of  the  Englifti  troops, 
Then  the  French  abandoned  their  batteries,  and  re- 
tired with  precipitation  :  but  this  advantage  was  not 
gained  without  bloodlhed.    The  landing  was  follo^'cd 
by  the  reduftion  of  the  citadel.     A  conc^ucft  which 
could  in  no  refpeft  be  confidered  as  a  compenfation 
for  the  expence  of  the  armament,  and  the  lives  of 
about  20CO  men,  who  might  have  been  much  better 
employed. 

A  negociation  was  now  entered  into  toward  a  peace, 
but  the  intervention  of  fomc  Spanifh  claims,  which 
led  to  the  difcovery  of  a  private  family-compaft  en- 
tered into  between  France  and  Spain,  fruftrated  it; 
and  Mr.  Pitt,  difgufted  that  his  advice  for  rigorous 
meafures  with  Spain  was  difapprovcd,  refigned  his 
pofts. 

A  plan  for  the  conqueft  of  Martinique  was  already 
formed.  In  the  month  of  Odober,  rear-admiral 
Rodney  failed  from  England  with  a  fquadron  of  (hips, 
having  yndcr  convoy  a  number  of  tranfports,  with 
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four  battalions  from  BelleiHe,  to  join  at  Barbadoes  a 
ftrong  body  of  forces  from  North  America,  together 
ivich  fome  regiments  and  volunteers  from  Guadalupe 
and  the  Leeward  IQands ;  thence  to  proceed,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  fleet  already  on  that  llation,  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  projected  invafion.  This  was  doubtlefs 
an  object  of  great  importance,  and  might  have  been 
eafily  accomplifhed  in  the  firft  attempt  under  the  con- 
dud  of  general  Hopfon  •,  but  now  the  cnterprizc  was 
encumbered  by  many  difficulties.  The  ifland  was 
ftrengthened  with  new  fortifications,  a  ftrong  body 
of  troops,  a  numerous  regulated  militia,  experienced 
officers,  and  plentf  of  provilion,  artillery,  and  am- 
munition* 

"War  againft  Spain  was  declared  January  4th, 
1762. 

The  armament  from  North  America  and  England, 
under  the  command  of  major-general  Monckton  and 
rear-admiral  Rodney,  amounting  to  18  battalions, 
and  as  many  fhips  of  the  line,  beiide  frigates,  bombs, 
and  firefhips}  which  having  rendezvoufed  atBarbadoes 
in  the  month  of  Dccembec,  proceeded  from  thence  . 
and  anchored  in  St.  Anne*s  Bay,  in  the  eaftern  part  of 
Martinique,  aft^r  the  fhips  of  war  had  filenced  fbme 
batteries  which  the  enemy  had  ereded  on  that  pare 
of  the  coalt.  In  the  courfe  of  this  fervice,  the  Rai- 
£)nable,  a  fhip  of  the  line,  was,  by  the  ignorance  of 
the  pilot,  run  upon  a  reef  of  rocks,  from  whence 
fhe  could  not  be  difengaged,  though  the  men  were 
favcd,  together  with  her  ftores  and  artillery. 

The  troops  being  landed  at  Cas  des  Navires,  and 
reinforced  with  two  battalions  of  marines,  which  were 
fpared  from  the  fquadron,  the  general  refolved  to  be- 
fiege  the  town  of  Fort-Royal ;  which  was  profccuted 
with  great  bravery.  The  governor  of  the  citadel, 
perceiving  the  Englifh  employed  in  crefting  batteries 
on  the  different  heights  by  which  he  was  commanded, 
ordered  the  chamade  to  be  beat,  and  furrendcrcd  the 
place  by  capitulation,  on  the  4th  of  February.    The 
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fnoft  remarkable  circumftance  of  this  enterprize  was 
the  furprifing  boldnefs  and  alacrity  of  the  ieamen, 
who,  by  force  of  arm,  drew  a  number  of  heavy  mor- 
tars and  (hips  cannon  up  the  fteepeft  mountains  to  a 
confiderable  diftance  from  the  fea,  and  acrofs  the  ene- 
jny's  line  of  fire,  to  which  they  expofcd  themfelves 
with  amazing- indifference.  Fourteen  French  priva- 
teers were  found  in  the  harbour  of  Port  Royal ;  and 
a  much  greater  number,  from  other  parts  of  the  ifland, 
were  delivered  up  to  admiral  Rodney,  in  confequence 
of  the  capitulation  with  the  inhabitants,  who,  in  all 
other  refpedls,  were  very  favourably  treated. 

The  French  were  now  expelled  from  all  their  fettle- 
ments  in  North  America,  except  that  of  Louifiana, 
which  was  deemed  an  objed  of  little  or  no  impor- 
tar^'e :  the  feat  of  war  was  transferred  from  that 
coiuinent  to  the  French  iflands,  the  conqueft  of 
whicii  we  have  already  defcribed  •,  and  it  was  now  re- 
folved  to  make  a  vigorous  imprefllon  upon  Spain, 
not  only  by  attempting  the  redudion  of  the  Havan- 
n a,  which  may  be  confidered  as  the  key  of  the  bay 
of  Mexico ;  but  alfo  by  making  a  defcent  on  the 
ifland  of  Manilla,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  a  country  in 
which  the  French  had  now  nothing  left  to  be  con- 
quered. 

-i  1  he  nrft  of  thefe  expeditions  was  entrufted  to  the 
conduft  of  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  commander  of  the 
land-forces,  recommended  for  this  fervice  by  the  duke 
of  Cumberland,  under  whofe  aufpices  he  had  been 
formed  to  war ;  and  the  fliips  of  war,  deftined  to  co- 
operate in  the  attack,  were  commanded  by  admiral 
Sir  George  Pococke,  who  had  already  diftinguiflied 
liimfelf  by  his  gallantry  in  the  Eaft  Indies :  his  fecond 
was  Mr.  Keppel,  brother  to  the  carl,  an  able  officer, 
who  had  reduced  the  Ifle  of  Goree,  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  1  hey  failed  from  Portfmouth  in  the  begin- 
ning of  March ;  and  reached  the  place  of  their  defti- 
nation  without  accident  or  obftrudion.  Their  pro- 
ceedings fjiall  be  particularized  in  their  proper  place. 
it'.  .    -  „  T      •  xhe 
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The  defign  aCTainft  Manilla  was  executed  by  reac- 
admiral  Cornim,  which  we  (hall  recount. 
-"^  For  the  defence  of  the  Britifh  coaft,  ^nd  in  order 
to  anfwer  the  emergencies  of  war,  a  powerful  fqua* 
dron  was  kept  in  readinefs  at  Spithead,  under  the  di- 
redlion  of  Sir  Edward  Hawke  j  another  rode  at  an- 
chor in  the  Downs,  under  the  command  of  rear-ad- 
miral Moore  ;  and  from  thefe  two  were  occafionally 
detached  into  the  channel,  and  all  around  the  coafts 
of  the  ifland,  a  number  of  light  cruizers,  which  aft- 
ed  with  fuch  vigilance  and  aSivity,  that  not  a  (hip 
could  venture  from  any  of  the  French  fea-ports, 
without  running  the  moft  imminent  rifque  of  being 
taken. 

Sir  Charles  Saunders  was  reinforced  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  enabled  him  to  give  law  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  either  to  prevent  a  jun(5bion  of  the  French  and 
Spanilh  fleets,  or,  if  that  fhould  be  found  impradi- 
cable,  to  give  them  battle  when  joined.  Lord  Col- 
ville  was  continued  in  the  command  of  the  fquadron 

-  at  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  order  to  proted  the 
foaft  of  North  America,  and  the  new  conquefts,  in 
the  gulph  and  river  of  St.  Laurence.  Sir  James 
Douglas  ftill  commanded  the  ihips  of  war  appointed 
for  the  defence  of  the  Leeward  Iflands  ;  and  captain 
Forreft,  fince  the  death  of  admiral  Holmes,  diredled 
the  fmall  fquadron  at  Jamaica.  Such  was  the  general 
difpofition  for  the  offenfive  as  well  as  the  defenfive 

"  meafures  of  the  campaign  ;  and  the  greateft  enemies 
of  the  miniitry  muft  allow  it  was  planned  with  faga- 
city,  and  maintained  with  refolution. 

A  fruitlefs  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  enemy 
to  bum  the  Britilh  fhips  of  war  at  anchor  in  the  road 
of  Bafque.  They  prepared  three  fire-velTels,  which 
being  chained  together,  were  towed  out  of  the  port, 
and  fet  on  fire  with  a  ftrong  breeze  that  blew 
direftly  on  the  Englilh  fquadron.  This  attempt, 
however,  was  made  with  hurry  and  trepidation  ;  and 
the  wind  luckily  fhifting,  drove  them  clear  of  the 
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Ihips  they  were  intended  to  deftroy.  They  continued 
burning  for  fome  time,  after  having  blpwn  up  with 
7i  terrible  explofion,  and  every  perlon  on  board  pe- 
rifhed. 

Captain  Gambicr,  of  the  Burford,  arrived  at  Ply- 
moutn  in  April  with  a  large  French  £a(l  India  ihip 
from  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon,  laden  with  coffee  and  pep- 
per, which  had  been  taken  by  one  of  Sir  George 
Fococke*s  fquadron.  In  May,  two  Britifli  frigates, 
cruifing  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  made  prize  of  the  Her- 
mione,  a  Spaniih  regifler  Ihip,  bound  from  Lima  to 
Cadiz,  loaded  with  treafure  and  valuable  effe£ls,  by 
which  all  the  captors  were  enriched.  Her  cargo 
atnounted  to  about  one  million  (lerling,  which  was 
conliderably  more  than  had  ever  before  been  uken 
in  any  one  bottom :  and  the  lofs  of  fo  much  treafure, 
in  the  beginning  of  fuch  an  expenlive  war,  mud  have 
been  a  feverc  f&oke  on  the  court  of  Madrid.  The 
prize  was  brought  from  Gibraltar  to  England,  and 
the  gold  and  filver  being  conveyed  in  covered  wag- 
gons to  London,  was  carried  in  procelTion  to  the 
bank;  happening  to  arrive  the  fame  morning  the 
prince  of  Wales  was  born,  which  was  the  12th  of 
Auguft.  • 

About  the  latter  end  of  May,  a  French  fquadron, 
vnderthe  command  of  Mr.  de  Ternay,  efcapedfrom 
3reft  in  a  fog.  The  French  commander  fteered  his 
courfe  to  Newfoundland,  and  entered  the  bay  of  Bulls, 
where  he  landed  fome  troops  without  oppofition. 
Having  taken  pofleflion  of  an  inconfiderable  Englifh 
fettlement  in  that  bay,  they  advanced  to  the  town  of 
St.  John's,  which  being  in  no  condition  of  defence, 
was  furrendered  upon  capitulation.  They  alfo  took 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Gramont  floop  which 
was  in  the  harbour,  with  feveral  other  veffels ;  and 
did  confiderable  damage  to  the  Englifh  filhers  and 
fettlers  on  different  parts  of  the  coaft.  The  miniftry 
were  no  fooner  informed  of  this  fmall  check,  which 
it  was  impoflible  cither  to  forefee  or  prevent,  than 
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they  took  meafurcs  for  retrieving  the  lofs  j  and  this 
petty  triumph  of  the  enemy  was  of  very  Ihort  dura- 
tion.  The  armament  fitted  out  in  England  for  re- 
taking Newfoundland,  was  rendered  unnecelTary  by 
the  vigilance  and  activity  of  Sir  Jeffery  Amherft  and 
lord  Colville,  who  commanded  by  land  and  fea  in 
North  America. 

In  September,  the  Hunter  floop  of  war,  one  of 
admiral  Moore's  cruizers,  falling  in  with  four  Dutch 
merchant  fliips  in  the  Channel,  under  convoy  of  a 
frigate  of  36  guns,  the  Englilh  captain  prepared  to 
examine  the  lading  of  the  Dutch  veflels,  when  the 
commander  of  the  frigate  interpofmg,  declared  he 
would  not  fuffer  any  fuch  fearch  to  be  made.  The 
other  infilled  upon  the  examination,  but  being  pre- 
vented by  fuperior  force,  made  a  fignal  to  the  Diana 
and  Chefter  (hips  of  war,  which  happened  to  be  in 
fight,  and  they  advanced  accordingly.  After  fome 
expodulation,  the  Dutch  captain  continuing  obdi- 
nate,  the  Diana  fired  a  gun  to  bring  him  to,  and  he 
returned  a  whole  broadlide.  An  engagement  imme- 
diately enfued,  and  was  maintained  with  great  viva- 
city for  about  fifteen  minutes,  when  the  Dutchman 
thought  proper  to  ftrike  his  colours,  having  loil  his 
own  nofe,  and  nine  or  ten  men  in  the  adion.  He 
was  brought  into  the  Downs,  together  with  his  con- 
voy, which  were  found  laden  with  contraband  mer* 
chandize  from  Havre  to  Breft.  The  Zephyr,  a  French 
frigate  of  32  guns,  bound  to  Newfoundland,  with 
troops,  artillery,  (lores,  and  ammunition,  was  alfo 
taken  in  the  channel,  by  the  Lion  fhip  of  war.  In 
the  beginning  of  November,  a  French  fhip  of  20 
guns,  was  taken  by  captain  Ruthven,  of  the  Terp- 
iichore,  after  a  fharp  aftion,  in  which  he  himfelf  was 
wounded.  The  enemy  loft  likewife  the  Oifeau,  an- 
other frigate  of  26  guns,  which  fell  in  with  captain 
Tonyn  of  the  king's  fhip  the  Brune.  A  third  French 
frigate,  called  the  Minerve,  was  wrecked  in  the  har- 
l)our  of  Villa  Franca,  through  the  pride,  p«fcipita- 
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tion,  and  ignorance  of  her  commander.  She  had, 
in  company  wrth  four  French  fhips  of  war,  given 
chacc  to  the  Shecrnefs  frigate,  captain  Clarke,  from 
Gibraltar,  who  took  refuge  in  the  harbour  of  Villa 
Franca,  and  there  anchored,  the  wind  blowing  frefli. 
He  was  immediately  follo>yed  by  the  enemy,  when 
the  captain  of  the  Minerve,  aduated  by  an  idle  fpirit 
of  vanity  and  inl'olence,  refolved  to  lie  betv/ecn  him 
and  ihe  fhore,  and  ran  his  fhip  upon  the  rocks  that 
bound  the  caftern  fide  of  the  harbour.  On  this  me- 
lancholy occafion,  captain  Clarke,  forgetting  they 
were  enemies,  obeyed  the  dictates  of  humanity,  by 
exerting  himfcU'  for  their  relief.  He  fent  his  boat? 
manned  to  their  afllftance,  and  actually  faved  the 
lives  of  the  greater  part  of  their  company  :  an  aft  of 
generous  benevolence,  for  which  he  was  thanked  in 
perlbn  by  the  French  commodore. 

About  the  end  of  Auguft,  captain  Hotham  of  the 
iEolus,  chaced  two  Spanilh  (hips  into  the  bay  of 
Aviles,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Pinas ;  and 
^landing  into  the  bay,  came  to  an  anchor  in  fuch  a 
fituation,  as  to  bring  his  guns  to  bear,  not  only  upon 
one  of  the  (liips,  but  alfo  upon  a  fmall  battery  fitu- 
atcd  upon  an  eminence.  After  a  Ihort  conteft,  both 
the  battery  and  the  fhip  were  abandoned :  but  before 
captain  Hocham  could  take  pofleffion  of  his  prize, 
Ihe  ran  aground,  and  bulging,  was  burned  by  the 
captors :  the  other  efcaped  in  the  night.  Captain 
Hotham  afterward  fell  in  with  a  French  fquadron, 
confining  of  feven  fail,  between  St.  Andero  and  Bil- 
boa,  and  kept  company  with  them  till  the  i6th,  as 
far  to  the  wedward  as  Cape  Finifterre,  when  he  re» 
turned  to  his  ftation.  By  a  floop  from  Bourdeaux, 
which  he  took,  he  underftood  that  this  fquadron  ha4 
9.  body  of  troops  on  board  for  St.  Domingo. 

The  navy  of  France  was  by  this  time  reduced  to 

fuch  a  fmall  number,  that  their  miniftry  was  obliged 

to  fend  reinforcements  to  their  fettlemcnts  abroad  in 

firgle  fhipsi  fome  of  which  were  intercepted  by  the 
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Britifli  cruifers,  particularly  one  tranfport,  contiiininrr 
the  bcft  part  of  a  regiment,  defigntd  to  reinforce  their 
colony  of  Louifiana,  which  had  engaged  n  2<^od  (hare 
of  their  attention  fincc  the  redudion  of  Canada. 

The  criiizers  of  Great  Britain  were  not  lefs  alerc 
in  the  feas  of  America.  Captain  Ourry  of  the  Adlceon, 
in  the  latitude  of  Tobago,  took  a  large  Spanifh  rcgiller 
fhip,  bound  to  Lagucira,  laden  with  arrillery,  (tores, 
and  ammunition.  A  fleet  of  25  fail  of  French  mer- 
chant-fhips,  richly  laden  with  fugar,  coffee  and  in- 
digo, took  their  departure  frorn  Cape  Francois  for 
Europe,  under  convoy  of  four  frigates.  Five  of 
thefe  veflels  were  furprifcd  and  taken  in  the  night  by 
fome  privateers  of  New  York  and  J'^maica.  Next 
day  it  was  their  misfortune  to  fall  in  with  commodore 
Keppel,  who  made  prize  of  their  whole  fleet  and 
convoy,  which  were  carried  into  the  harbour  of  Fort- 
Royal  in  Jamaica. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  war  the  French  nation  lofl:  37 
fhips  of  the  line,  and  55  frigates  -,  of  thefe  the  Eng- 
lifh  took  18  capital  fliips  of  war,  and  36  frigates  ;  - 
and  deftroyed  14  of  the  line,  and  13  frigates ;  five? 
large  fhips  and  fix  frigates  they  loft  by  accidents. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  French  took  two,  and  de- 
llroyed  three  Englifh  frigates ;  and  1 3  capital  Britifli 
Ihips,  and  14  frigates,  were  loft  by  accident.  Of 
merchant  fliips  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  the  ene- 
my took  812,  from  the  commencement  of  th.  war 
to  the  ceflation  of  arms. 

In  September,  the  honourable  Auguftus  Hervey 
and  captain  Nugent,  arrived  in  London  with  dif- 
patches  from  the  earl  of  Albermarle  and  fir  George 
Pococke.  We  have  already  obferved  that  the  arma- 
ment under  the  condu6l  of  thofe  two  commanders 
had  failed  from  Portfmouth  in  March  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  opinion,  was  deftined  to  aft  againft  , 
the  ifland  of  Cuba.  They  were  joine.1  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  fleet  from  Martinique,  under  Sir  James 
Douglas;  and,  in  confeqAiencc  of  this  jun(5tion,  their 
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whole  force  confided  of  19  fail  of  the  line,  18  fmaller 
(hips  of  war,  anci  about  1 50  tranfports,  having  on 
board  about  10,000  land  forces  and  marines.  With- 
out accident  or  danger,  on  July  6th,  the  admiral  lay 
to,  about  five  leagues  to  the  eailward  of  the  Havanna, 
after  having  taken  a  Spanish  frigate  and  a  (lore-(hip 
in  the  pafiage.  Having  iflued  directions  to  the  mafters 
of  the  tranfports,  with  refpefb  to  the  difembarkation 
of  the  army,  and  left  conimodore  Kep'pel  to  fuper- 
intend  this  fervice,  with  fix  fail  of  the  line  and  fome 
frigates,  he  bore  away  with  the  reft  of  the  fleet,  and 
ran  down  oflF  the  harbour,  where  he  defcried  1 2  Spa- 
nifh  (hips  of  the  line,  with  feveral  trading  veffels. 
Kext  morning  he  embarked  his  marines  in  boats,  and 
made  a  (hew  of  landing  about  four  miles  to  the  weft* 
ward  of  the  Havanna;  while  the  earl  of  Albemarle 
landed  with  the  whole  army,  between  the  rivers  Boca- 
nao  and  Coxemar,  about  fix  miles  to  the  eaftward  of 
the  Moro  Caftle,  which  was  the  enemy's  chief  for- 
trefs  for  the  defence  of  the  town  and  harbour.  Three 
bomb-vefTels  being  anchored  in  (hore,  began  to  throw 
fhells  into  the  town.  Though  this  invafion  of  the 
Englifh  was  altogether  unexpected,  the  place  being 
ftrongly  fortified  and  well  fupplied,  preparations  were 
inftantly  made  for  a  vigorous  defence,  by  Don  Juan 
de  Prado,  governor  of  the  city,  and  the  marquis 
del  Real,  commodore  of  the  (hipping  -,  allifted  by  the 
counfcis  and  experience  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru  and 
the  governQr  of^  Carthagena,  who  happened  to  be  at 
the  Havanna,  in  the  way  to  or  from  their  refpedtivc 
governments.  The  attack  of  the  Moro  was  com- 
manded by  major-general  Keppel,  brother  to  the 
earl  of  Albemarle;  and  the  chief  engineer  was  Mr. 
Mackellar,  who  difplayed  uncommon  abilities  at  the 
fiege  of  LouiftK)urg,  and  on  many  other  occafions 
both  in  this  and  the  laft  war. 

Fafcines,  ftores,  and  artillery,  being  landed  from 
the  (hips  with  great  expediti^  by  the  feamen,  the 
engineers  began  to  ereCt  batteries  of  bombs  and  can- 
non. 
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non,  while  a  body  of  pioneers  were  employed  to  cut 
parallels  in  the  wood,  and  form  a  line  with  fafcines 
,  to  fecure  the  guards  from  the  Bre  of  the  enemy» 
which  began  to  be  very  troublefome.  About  looo 
chofen  men  of  the  enemy,  with  a  detachment  of  arm- 
ed negroes  and  mulattoes,  landed  on  two  divifions  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  Moro,  in  order  to  deftroy 
the  works  of  the  beliegers  :  but  they  were  repulfed 
by  the  piquets  and  advanced  pods,  and  retreated  ia 
great  confufion,  with  the  lofs  of  200  men,  killed 
and  taken. 

The  admiral's  cruizers,  who  fcoured  the  fea  round 
the  whole  idand,  brought  in  the  Venganza  frigate  of 
26  guns,  the  Marte  of  18,  and  a  fchooner,  ladea 
with  coffee.  Sir  James  Douglas,  who  had  parted 
from  the  admiral  immediately  after  their  jun6tion> 
and  (leered  his  courfe  ta  Jamaica,,  in  a  (ingle  (hip, 
now  arrived  off  the  Havanna,  having  under  his  con* 
voy  a  fleet  of  merchant  (hips  bound  for  England. 

The  parapet  of  Fort  Moro  was  all  of  mafonry ; 
the  ditch  of  the  front  attacked,  was  feventy  feet  deep 
from  the  edge  of  the  counterfcarp,  and  more  than 
forty  feet  of  that  depth  funk  in  the  rock.  The  foil 
of  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood,  being  very 
thin,  afforded  little  earth  ;  and  as  it  was  thought  ne^ 
celfary  to  carry  on  the  approaches  by  fap,  this  me- 
thod might  have  been  found  altogether  impracticable, 
had  not  Sir  James  fupplied  the  engineers  with  cotton 
bags,  from  Ibme  (hips  of  his  convoy,  which  were 
partly  loaded  with  this  commodity.  Mean  while, 
the  enemy  made  fuch  a  vigorous  defence,  that  the 
liege  -was  protraded  beyond  expeftation  5  a  confide- 
rable  delay  was  likewife  occafioned  by  an  unlucky 
accident.  On  July  3d,  the  principal  battery  of  the 
beliegers,  chiefly  conftrufted  of  timber  and  fafcines, 
being  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  con- 
tinual cannonade,  took  fire,  and  the  flames  raged 
with  fuch  violence,  that  almoft  the  whole  work  was 
confumed.  The  befiegers  were  fub].eded  to  varbus 
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other  cUfcouragemc nts.  Epidemical  diftempers,  fucli 
as  never  fail  to  attack  the  natives  of  Britain  who  vifit 
thole  countries,  began  to  make  great  havock,  both 
in  the  army  and  the  navy.  Thefe  were  rendered 
more  fatal  by  the  want  of  nccclTaries  and  refrcfli- 
ments.  The  provifion  was  bad  j  and  the  troops  were 
ill  fiipplicd  with  water.  The  great  niimber  of  the 
fick  rendered  the  duty  more  fatiguing  to  thofe  that 
were  well.  In  thofe  warm  climates,  the  human  body 
being  in  a  ftate  of  relaxation,  is  incapable  of  fuch  a 
degree  of  labour  as  it  can  bear  in  more  northern  la- 
titudes i  and  the  men  are  fubjedt  to  a  fpecies  of  de^ 
jeftion,  which  always  augments  the  general  morta- 
lity :  this  was  now  increafed  by  the  delay  of  the 
troops  from  North  America,  which  they  had  long 
expcfted  to  no  purpofe. 

On  the  2d  of  Auguft,  the  fecond  divifion  of  the 
tranfports,  ^ith  the  troops  from  North  America,  ar- 
rived i  and  this  reinforcement  added  frefli  vigour  to 
the  operations  of  the  fiege.  In  a  few  days,  the  fea- 
men  and  foldiers  belonging  to,  four  of  the  Americari 
tranfports,-  which  had  been  wrecked  in  the  ftraights 
of  Bahama,  were  brought  off  ift  five  floops,  detached 
by  the  admiral  on  this  fervice  :  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
he  received  information  that  five  other  tranfports, 
having  on  board  350  foldiers  of  Anftruther's  regi- 
ment, and  .150  provincial  troops,  were  taken  by  s 
French  ftjuadron,  near  the  paflage  between  Maya  Gu- . 
anna,  and  the  North  Caicos.  All  the  reft  of  the 
troops,  however,  arrived  in  perfed  health. 

July  19th  the  befiegers  took  poffeffion  of  the  co- 
vered-way, before  the  point  of  the  right  baftion,  and 
a  new  fap  was  begun  at  this  lodgment.  The  only 
place  by  which  the  foot  of  the  wall  was  acceflible, 
happened  to  be  a  thin  rkige  of  rock,  left  at  the  point 
of  the  baftion,  to  cover  the  extremity  of  the  ditch, 
vvhich  would  other  wife  have  been  open  to  the.  fea. 
Along  this  ridge  the  miners  pafled,  without  covers 
to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  where  they  made  a  lodgment 
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Ivitli  little  lofs.    Mean  while,  they  funk  a  (haft  with- 
out the  covered- way,  in  order  to  form  a  min^for 
throwing  the  counterfcarp  into  the  ditch,  fhould  it  be 
found  necefTary  to  fill  it  i  and  continued  their  former 
fap  along  the  glacis.    In  the  night  of  the  2 1  ft  a  fer- 
geant  and  12  men  fcaled  the  walls  by  furprize;  but, 
the  garrifon  being  alarmed  before  they  could  be  fuf- 
tained,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  with  precipitation. 
Next  day,'  at  four  in  the  morning,  a  fally  was  made 
from  the  town,  by  1500  meh,  divided  into  three  de- 
tachments, who  attacked  the  befiegers  in  three  dif- 
ferent places,  while  a  warm  fire  Was  kept  up  in  their 
favour  from  the  forts  and  their  fhipping  in  the  har- 
bour.    After  a  warm  difpute,  which  co%  the  Enelifh 
about  fifty  men  killed  or  wounded,  all  their  tnree 
jparties  were  repulfcd,  and  fied  with  fuch  precipita- 
tion, that  a  confiderable  number  was  drowned  in  the 
hurry  of  their  retreat.     On  the  30th  day  of  the 
jrnonth,  about  two  in  the  morning,  a  floating  battery 
was  towed  out  into  the  harbour,  and  fired  with  grape- 
fhot  and  fmall  arms  into  the  ditch,  though  without 
any  gi-eat  interruption  to  the  miners;  and  the  clofe 
fire  of  .the  covering  party  foon  compelled  the  enemy 
to  retire. 

In  the  afternoon,  tWo  mines  were  fprung  by  the 
befiegers,  with  fuch  efFed,  that  a  pra(^icable  breach 
was  made  in  the  baftion  *,  and  orders  were  immedi- 
ately given  for  the  aflaulr.     The  troops  mounted  with 
great  intrepidity,   and,  forming  on  the  top  of  the  ' 
breach,  drove  the  enemy  from  every  part  of  the  ram- 
parts, after  a  fhort,  though  very  warm,  difpute ;  In 
which  about  130  Spaniards  were  killed,  including  fe- 
veral  officers  of  diftin^tion.     Don  Loiii^^  de  Velafco, 
governor  of  the  fort,  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  from 
the  beginning  of  the  fiege,  by  fuch  activity  and  cou- 
rage, as  attra6ted  the  admiration  and  efteem  even  qf 
his  enemiesi    In  this  lafl  a^on,  he  did  all  that  could 
be  expedted  from  the  moft  romantic  gallantry ;  and 
fell  by  a  ftiot  he  received  in  defending  the  colours  of  - 
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Spain.  The  marquis  Gonzales,  who  was  fccond  irf 
command,  llkcwife  loft  his  life  on  this  occafion. 
About  400  of  the  garrifon  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
were  made  prifoners :  the  reft  were  either  killed  or 
drowned,  in  attempting  to  efcape  to  the  Havanna. 
Lieutenant- colonel  Stuart,  who.  commanded  the  at- 
tack, loft  but  2  lieutenants,  and  12  men. 

The  reduclion  of  the  Moro  was  not  immediately- 
attended  with  the  furrender  of  the  Havanna  j  on  the 
contrary,  the  governor  of  the  place  now  directed  his 
chief  fire  againft  the  fortrefs  which  they  had  loft.  On 
the  nth  of  Auguft,  at  day-break,  about  45  cannon 
and  8  mortars  began  to  play  againft  the  town  and  the 
Punta,  v/hich  laft  was  filenced  before  ten  5  in  another 
hour  the  north  baftion  was  almoft  difabled.  About 
two  in  the  afternoon,  white  flags  were  hVing  out  all 
round  the  place,  as  well  as  on  board  the  admiral's 
fliip  in  the  harbour ;  and,  in  a  little  time,  a  flag  of 
truce  arrived  at  the  head  quarters,  with  propofals  of 
capitulation.  The  governor  ftickled  hard  to  obtain 
permiflion  to  fend  the  fhips  to  Spain,  and  to  have  th« 
harbour  declared  neutral :  but  neither  of  thefe  points 
could  be  given  up,  and  hoftilities  were  ordered  to  be 
renewed  -,  v/hen  the  enemy  thought  proper  to  recede 
from  their  demands.  By  the  capitulation,  which  was 
ligned  on  the  13th,  the  inhabitants  were  fecured  i» 
their  private  property,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  own 
laws  and  religion ;  and  next  day  the  Englifli  troops, 
took  poiTcflion  of  this  important  conqueft.  As  for 
the  Spanilli  garrifon,  which  amounted  to  about  poOy 
including  officers,  they  were  indulged  with  the  ho- 
nours of  war ;  and  it  v/as  ftipulated,  that  they  and 
the  lailars  fliould  be  conveyed  to  Old  Spain.  In  the 
progrefs  of  the  fiege,  about  500  of  the  Britilh  troops, 
including  15  officers,  were  killed  out-right  or  died  of 
their  wounds ;  and  about  700,  comprehending  39 
officers,  were  cut  off  by  diftemper,  which  raged  with- 
redoubled  violence  after  die  redudion  of  the  place. .  . 
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So  much  treafure  intercepted  by  the  Englifh,  firft 
in  the  (hip  Hermione,  and  now  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba, 
muft  have  been  a  fevere  ftroke  upon  the  king  of 
Spain :  but  the  ruin  of  his  nayy  was  of  much  greater 
importance,  and  even  that  but^  a  trifle  in  comparifon 
to  the  lofs  of  the  Havanna  -,  the  port  at  which  all  their 
galleons  and  flota,  loaded  with  the  riches  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  rendezvoufed  in  their  return  to  Old  Spain ; 
the  port  which  abfolutely  commanded  the  only  paflage 
by  which  their  (hips  could  fail  from  the  bay  of  Mexico 
to  Europe.  The  redutStion  of  the  Havannah,  there- 
fore, was  an  acquifition,  that  not  only  diftreflfed  the 
Spaniards  in  the.  moil  cflential  manner,  by  flopping 
the  fources  of  their  wealth,  but  likewife  opened  to 
the  conquerors  an  eafy  avenue  to  the  centre  of  their 
i^merican  treafures.  In  no  former  war  had  Great 
Britain  acquired  fuch  large  fums. at  the  expence  of  her 
enemies.  Her  fuccefs  in  the  E.aft  Indies  is  faid  to 
have  brought  into  England  near  fix  millions  in  trea- 
fure and  jewels,  fince  the  commencement  of  hofti- 
lities :  but  every  million  thus  acquired,  fhe  expended 
tenfold  in  the  courfe  of  her  fubfidies  and  expeditions. 

The  lofs  of  the  Havanna,  with  the  fhips  and  trea- 
fure there  taken,  was  not  the  only  difaller  fuftained 
by  Spain  in  the  fhort  courfe  of  the  war,  which  Ihc 
had  fo  imprudently  declared  againft  Gr^at  Britain. 
She  received  another  dangerous  wound  in  the  Eaft 
Indies  by  the  lofs  of  Manilla,  a  confiderable  fettle- 
ment  on  Luconia,  the  largeft  of  the  Philippine  iflands. 
This  city  is  the  centre  of  the  Spanilli  trade^  from 
whence  two  large  ihips  are  fent  annually  acrofs  the 
vaft  Pacifid  ocean  to  Acapulco,  on  the  coaft  of  Mex- 
ico, laden  with  the  fpices,  fluffs,  jewels,  and  other 
rich  merchandize  of  India.  (See  our  account  of  the 
Spahilh  American  trade,  in  vol.  i.  and  Anfon's  voy- 
age in  vol.  3.) 

Againft  this  fettlement,  a  plan  of  attack  was  formed 
at  Madrafs,  to  be  executed  by  part  of  the  fquadron 
of  vice-admiral  Cornilh,  and  a  ^w  battaliojis  under 
the  comnfiand  of  brigadier-general  Draper,  who  ha<t 
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fignalized  himfelf  in  the  defence  of  Madrafs,  when  k 
was  bcfieged  by  the  enemy.  Vice-admiral  Comifti 
fupplied  a  (Irong  battalion  of  feamen  and  marines  y 
fo  toat  the  whole  force  amounted  to  2300  efieftive 
men. 

The  forces,  with  the  ftores  and  artillery,  being  em- 
barked, the  admiral  failed  in  two  dividohs  about  the 
beginning  of  Auguft,  and  on  the  23d  of  September 
anchored  in  the  bay  of  Manilla,  where  they  found 
the  enemy  but  ill  prepared  for  a  (iege,  and  much 
alarmed  at  this  unexpeaed  vilir.  The  governor  was 
the  archbi^p,  who  ftiles  himfelf  captain-general  of 
the  Philippine  iflands  :  but  the  garrifon,  amounting 
to  800  men  of  the  royal  regiment,  was  commanded 
by  the  marquis  de  VUla- Medina,  a  brigadier-general, 
who  now  reinforced  it  with  a  body  of  10,000  Indians^ 
from  the  province  of  Pampangai,  a  fierce  and  favagc 
nation. 

The  admiral  having  founded  thecoaft,  difcovered 
a  convenient  place  for  landing  the  troops,  about  two 
miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Manilla.  The  proper  dif^ 
pofitions  being  made,  and  the  vhree  frigates,  ArgOj 
Sea-horfe,  and  Seaford,  moored  very  near  the  Ihore,, 
to  cover  the  defcent^  three  divifions  of  the  forces 
were  put  on  board  the  boats  of  che  fleet,,  and  landed 
at  the  church  and  village  of  Malata,  not  without  fome 
difficulty  froni  a  great  furf  that  rolled  on  the  beach. 
The  enemy  began  taaflemblein  great  numbers,  both 
horfe  and  infantry,  to  oppofe  the  defcent ;  but  the 
frigates  maintained  fuch  a  warm  fire  of  cannon,  to  the 
rignt  and  left,,  that  they  foon  dilperfed  ;  and  the  ge- 
neral difembarked  his  troops  without  the  lofs  of  one 
man;  while  the  Spanifh  garrifon  were  employed  in 
burning  the  fuburbs  of  Manilla. 

The  governor  had  been  already  twice  fummoned  to 
furrendcr,  but  returned  a  rcfolute  refufal  •,  and,  in* 
deed,  if  the  valour  of  his  troops  had  correfponded 
with  the  vigour  of  his  declaration,  he  had,  but  little 
to  apprehend  from  ^  handful  of  enemies,  who,  far 
^'  from 
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from  being  in  a  condition  to  ihveft  the  city  on  all 
fides,  were  obliged  to  confine  their  operations  to  one 
corner,  leaving  two  thirds  of  it  open  to  all  manner  of 
fupplies.  The  front,  which  the  general,  refolved  to 
attack,  was  defended  by  the  baftions  of  St.  Diego» 
and  St.  Andrew  j  a  ravelin,  which  covered  the  royal 
gate,  a  wet  ditch,  a  covered  way,  and  a  glacis.  The 
baftions  were  in  good  order,  mounted  with  a  grestt 
number  of  fine  brals  cannon  :  but  the  ravelin  was  not 
armed;  nor  the  covered  way  in  good  repair:  the 
glacis  was  too  low,  and  the  ditch  was  not  carried 
round  the  capital  of  the  baftion  of  St.  Diego.  The 
breadth  of  the  ditch  was  about  thirty  yards,  but  the 
depth  of  water  did  not  exceed  five  feet.  It  was 
founded  by  a  detachment,  headed  by  captain  Fletcher, 
who  begged  leave  to  undertake  this  dangerous  enter- 
prize,  which  he  atchieved  in  the  midft  of  the  enemy's 
fire,  with  the  lofs  of  three  men.  Some  ftraggling 
feafnen  having  been  murdered  by  the  favages,  the  go- 
vernor fent  out  a  flag  of  truce  on  the  27th,  to  apolo- 
gize for  thefe  barbarities,  and  requeft  the  releafe  of 
his  own  nephew,  who  had  been  lately  taken  in  this 
bay,  by  the  boats  of  ths  fleet.  Next  day,  while 
lieutenant  Fryar,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  conducted  this 
prifoner  to  the  town,  a  detachment  of  the  garrifon, 
intermixed  with  Indians,  fallied  out  to  attack  one  of 
the  ppfts  of  the  befiegers  :  when  the  favages,  without 
rc(pe<5ting  the  law  of  nations,  or  the  facred  charadber 
of  an  ofliper,  under  the  protection  of  a  flag  of  truce, 
fell  upon  Mr.  Fryar,  with  the  moft  inhuman  fury, 
murdered  him  on  the  fpot,  and  mortally  wounded 
the  Spanifh  gentleman  who  endeavoured  to  proted^ 
his  conductor.  In  their  attack,  they  were  foon  rC' 
pulfed  by  the  Britifh  party  that  defended  the  poft,  who 
were  fo  exafperated  by  their  barbarity,  that  they  gave 
them  no  quarter. 

Meanwhile  feveral  mortars  bombarded  the  towp 
day, and  night,  without  ceafing;  and  the  engineers 
were  employe-d  m  erecting  batteries  to  play  upon  their 
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works.  At  length  the  greater  part  of  their  Indians, 
difcouraged  by  repeated  defeats,  returned  to  their 
own  habitations.  The  fire  from  the  garrifon  grew 
faint ;  and  all  their  defences  appeared  to  be  in'a  ruin- 
ous condition.  On  the  5th  of  Odober,  the  fire  of  the 
befiegers  was  fo  well  directed,  that  the  breach  became 
prafticable  •,  ^nd  it  wa^  hoped  the  garrifon  would  de- 
mand a  capitulation :  but  they  feemed  to  be  obftinate 
and  fullen,  without  courage  or  adivity :  they  had 
not  exerted  themfclves  in  repairing  their  works ;  and 
now  they  negleded  all  means  of  obtaining  favourable 
terms,  without  having  taken  the  relblution  to  defend 
the  breach  -,  fo  that  the  Engliih  general  made  a  difpo- 
fition  for  ftorming  the  town. 

On  the  6th,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
troops  deftined  for  this  fervice,  filed  off  from  their 
quarters,  in  fmall  bodies,  to  avoid  fufpicion,  and  gra- 
dually aflembling  at  the  church  of  St.  Jago,  conceal- 
ed themfelves  in  the  place  of  arms,  and  the  parallel 
between  the  church  and  the  battery.  Meanwhile, 
major  Barker  maintained  a  clofe  fire  upon  the  works 
of  the  enemy,  and  thofe  place?  wjiere  they  might  be 
lodged  or  intrenched ;  the  mortis  cp-operating  in  the 
fame  fervice.  At  day-t>reak,  ^  large  body  of  Spa- 
niards was  feen  formed  on  the  baftion  of  St.  Andrew, 
as  if  they  had  received  intimation  of  the  intended  af- 
fault,  and  had  refolved  to  annoy  the  aflajlants  with 
rnufquetry  and  grape-fhot  frorn  the  retired  flank  of 
tfie  baftion,  where  they  had  dill  two  cannon  fit  for 
fervice  -,  but  a  few  fliells  falling  among  them,  they 
retired  in  confufion.  The  Britifh  troops  feized  this 
opportunity,  and,  direcled  by  the  fignal  of  a  general 
difcharge  from  the  artillery  and  mortars,  rufliedon  to 
^he  affaulr,  under  cover  of  the  thick  fmoke  which 
blew  diredly  on  the  town.  According  to  colonel 
t)raper*s  own  account,  the  total  of  the  troops  witl:^ 
which  he  entered  Manilla  amounted  to  little  more 
than  2000,  a  motley  compofition  of  feamen,  foldiers^ 
Sepoysj  Cafres,  LaicarSjTopafees,  with  Frcnchand  Gerr 
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man  de^-rters.  Thefe  aflfailants  mounted  the  breach 
with  incredible  courage  and  rapidity ;  while  the  Spa- 
niards, on  the  baftion,  retired  fo  fuddenly,  that  it 
was  imagined  tliey  depended  entirely  on  their  mines. 
Captain  Stephenfon  was  immediately  ordered  to  exa- 
mine the  ground ;  but  this  precaution  was  needlefs. 
The  Englilh  troops  penetrated  into  the  town  with 
very  little  oppofition,  the  governor,  with  the  princi- 
pal magiftrates,  retiring  into  the  citadel.  This  re- 
treat was  in  itfelf  imprudent,  becaufe  they  did  not  fo 
much  as  attempt  either  to  defend  themfelves  or  to 
make  their  efcape ;  and  it  was  accordingly  attended 
with  the  moft  difagreeable  confequences.  Colonel 
Draper,  having  no  offer  of  capitulation  or  furrender 
made  him,  could  not  prevent  his  troops,  for  fome 
hours,  from  making  the  city  feel  all  the  rapacioufnefs 
to  which  a  city  taken  by  ftorm  is  fubjedted  from  the 
common  men  -,  and  thofe  he  commanded,  we  may 
eafily  fuppofe,  excepting  the  few  regulars  among 
them,  were  of  the  moft  unruly  kind.  At  laft,  the  ci- 
tadel being  in  no  condition  of  defence,  the  arch- 
bifhop  and  the  magiftrates  furrendered  themfelves 
prifoners  at  difcretion.  The  marquis  de  Villa- Me- 
dina, with  the  reft  of  the  Spanifti  officers,  were  ad- 
mitted as  prifoners  of  war,  on  their  parole  of  honour ; 
and  all  the  Indians  were  difmifled  in  fafety.  The  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  victors  was  the  more  agreeable,  as  it  was 
obtained  with  very  little  bloodftied ;  their  lofs  in  the 
aftion  not  exceeding  20  men. 

Manilla  was  no  fooner  pofleflTed  by  the  Britifh 
forces,  than  the  admiral  went  on  lliore  to  confult  with 
general  Draper  on  this  great  event  •,  and  to  fettle  a  ca- 
pitulation, that  might Tave  fo  fine  a  city  from  deftruc- 
tion:  but  a  draught  of  terms,  in  the  name  of  the 
archbifhop,  the  royal  ,  audience,  and  the  city  and 
commerce  of  Manilla,  was  piefented,  which  were  fo 
unfuitable  to  their  defperate.fituation,  that  they  were 
reje6led  as  ynfatisfadory  and  inadmiffible.  The  Eng- 
|ifh  commanders  then  took  the  pen,  and  di6lated  the 
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conditions  on  which  the  city  of  Manilla  (hould  bo 
prelerved  from  plunder,  and  the  inhabitants  main- 
tained in  their  religion,  liberties,  and  properties  •,  to 
which  the  Spaniards  conijented.    In  confequence  of 
this  capitulation,  the  town  and  port  of  Cavite,  with 
the  iflands  and  forts  depending  upon  Manilla,  were  to 
be  furrendered  to  his  Britannic  majefty,  and  four 
millions  of  dollars  paid  as  a  ranfom  for  the  city  of 
Manilla,  and  the  efkdts  of  the  inhabitants.    All  the 
Britilh  forces  employed  in  this  expedition  were  but 
barely  fuff^cient  to  garrifon   thefe   important  con- 
,qucfts,  which  were  atchieved  with  fo  little  lofs,  that 
not  above  one  hundred  men  were  killed  jn  the  whole 
Jcrvice. 

The  acquifition  of  Lyconia,  with  its  towns,  trea- 
fures,  artillery,,  ilores,  iflands,  and  dependencies,  was 
rendered  compleat  by  another  fortunate  event.    Ad- 
miral Corniih  no  fooncr  underftood  by  letters  taken 
in  the  galley  with  the  Spanilh  governor's  nephew,  that 
the  galleon  Philippina  was  arrived  from  Acapulco  at 
Cajayagan,  than  nc  fent  the  Panther  and  Argo  in 
queft  ot  her.    On  the  30th  of  Oftober,  being  off  the 
i0and  Capul,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Embocadero, 
they  defcried  a  fail  ftanding  to  the  northward  i  they 
came  up  with,  and  engaged  her :  after  having  been 
cannonaded  two  hours  at  a  very  fmall  diftance,  ihe 
(bruck  their  colours  and  furrendered.   But  they  were 
not  a  little  furprifed,  when  the  Spanifh  general  came 
on  board,  to  Irarn,  that,  indead  of  the  St.  Philippina, 
they  bad  taken  the  SantifTima  Trinidad,  which  had 
departed  from  Manilla  on  the  ill  day  of  Auguft, 
bound  for  Acapulco.     She  was  a  very  large  fhip,  fp 
thick  in  the  fides,  that  the  (hot  of  the  Panther  did  not 
penetrate  anV  part  of  her,  except  the  upper  works, 
She  had  800  men  on  board  -,  was  pierced  for  fixty  can- 
non, but  no  more  than  13  were  mounted.     The  mer-r 
chandize  on  board  was  regiflered  to  the  amount  qf  one 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  and  the  whole  cargo 
fuppofe^  to  be  wortl)  double  that  fvim  y  fo  that  this 
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capture  was  a  valuable  addition  to  the  conquefi,  and 
a  frefh  wound  to  the  enemy. 

At  no  period  of  time  had  the  SpaniQi  monarchy 
fuSered  fuch  grievous  and  mortifying  difa^ers,  as  thoi^ 
(he  fudained  in  the  courfe  of  this  year,  from  a  war 
into  which  (he  was  precipitately  plunged,  againft  all 
(he  dictates  of  found  policy  and  caution,  meerly  to 
gratify  the  private  inclinations  of  her  fovcreign. 

The  recovery  of  St^  John's,  in  Newfoundland,  was 
likewife  numbered  among  the  fuccelTes  which  gave 
a  luftre  to  the  Britilh  arms  in  the  courfe  of  this  au- 
tumn *,  and  was  regained  without  much  troyble  or 
lofs. 

Thus  the  operations  of  war  were  profecuted  with 
unremitting  ardour  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  ^ 
while  the  king  (till  perfifted  in  his  refolution  to  em- 
brace the  firft  opportunity  of  re-eftablifhing  peace, 
which,  exclufiye  of  motives  of  humanity,  he  thought 
abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  advantage  of  his  own 
people,  He  faw  them  exhaufting  their  blood  and 
treaiure  in  quarrels,  not  their  own,  upon  the  conti- 
nent of  Germany  •,  and  that  this  fatal  drain  could  not 
be  efiedually  flopped,  but  by  a  general  pacification. 
The  national  debt  was  encreafed  to  fuch  an  enormous 
burden9  as  fcemed  to  threaten  the  immediate  ruin  of 
public  credit,  which  a  peace  alone  could  prevent. 
The  original  fcope  of  the  war,  namely,  the  fecurity  of 
the  Britifh  colonies  in  America,  was  fully  accomplifh- 
cd;  forty  fhips  of  the  line  were  rendered  ufelefs  by' 
hard  fervice :  30,000  recruits  were  wanted  for  the 
army ;  and  the  war  had  occafioned  fuch  a  fcarcity  of 
men,  that,  during  the  preceding  year,  it  had  been 
found  impradicable  to  raife  above  1 500  recruits  for 
the  eftablifhed  regiments,  though  great  premiums 
had  been  offered  to  engage  men  in  the  fervice.  Thefe 
(:onfiderations  reinforced  the  other  reafons  which 
induced  his  majefly  to  wifh  for  peace  -,  and  his-  fen- 
timents  were  \^arnily  oTpQufed  by  all  (he  members  of 
M»  coui^cij.. 
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The  king  of  Sardinia  is  faid  to  have  offered  his  beH 
offices  for  reviving  the  negotiation  between  the  courts 
of  London  and  Vcrfailles ;  and,  in  all  probability,  his 
jnediation  was  cordially  embraced  by  both.     Certain 
jt  is,  the y  agreed  to  treat  in  good  earneft,  and  to  fend 
mutually  to  each  other,  a  perfon  of  the  firft  rank, 
veiled  with  the  powers  and  charafter  of  ambaffador 
and  plenipotentiary.     The  duke  of  Bedford  being 
chofen  for  this  purpofe,  by  the  king  of  Great  Britain,'' 
fet  out  for  France  in  the  beginning  of  September; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  duke  de  Nivernpis  arrived ' 
in  England  with  the  fame  charadler  from  bis  moft 
chriftian  majefly.     Many  difficulties' were  levelled  by 
the  hearty  defire  of  peace,  which  animated  both  mo- 
narchs.    The  humours  and  interefts  of  their  German 
allies  no  longer  obftrufted  the  progrefs  of  the  nego- 
tiation, which  now  turned  only  upon  the  re-eftablifti- 
jnent  of  peace  between  England  and  the  houfes  of 
Bourbon.     The  king  of  Pruflla  delivered  from  two 
formidable  enemies,  in  confequence  of  his  late  accom- 
modation with  Ruflla  and  Sweden,  was  now  in  a  con- 
dition to  take  care  of  himfelf :  befide,  that  fyftem  was 
changed,  by  which  his  interefts  had  been  fo  warmly 
efpoufed  at  the  court  of  London.     In  fettling  the  pre- 
liminaries, which  were  difculTed  in  concert  with  the 
kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  belligerant  powers 
made  allowances  for  what  might  have  happened  in 
the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  and  regulated  the  concef- 
fions  to  be  made  in  proportion  to  the  fuccefs  or  mif- 
carriage  that  might  attend  the  Britilh  armaments. 

We  have  now  nothing  remaining  unnoticed,  but 
an  unfortunate  affair  which  was  the  laft  tranfaftion  of 
the  war  •,  and  which  ftands  in  a  manner  unconne6ted 
with  any  other.  Upon  the  difputp  with  Spain,  fome 
private  merchants  and  adventurers  had  fitted  out  two 
fliips  called  the  Lord  Clive  and  the  Ambufcade  pri- 
vateers. The  former,  being  equal  in  force  to  a  fhip 
of  50  guns,  was  cornmanded  by  one  captain  M'Na- 
maia,    vvlio  was  eileemed   as  a  brave   experienced 
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officer,  and  he  was  to  be  joined  by  other  (hips,  parti- 
cularly a  Portuguefc  frigate,  to  proceed  on  an  expe- 
dition to  the  South  Seas.  In  December  1762,  the 
\yhole  fquadron  arrived  in  the  river  Plata ;  which  they 
found  much  better  prepared  to  receive  them  than  they 
l^ad  imagined.  The  expedition  was  originally  plan- 
ned for  getting  pofleflloh  of  Buenos  Ayres  •,  but  find- 
ing the  navigation  of  the  river  very  difficult,  they  re- 
folved,  before  they  proceeded  farther,  to  attack  Nova 
Colonia ;  a  colony  on  tjie  north  fide  of  the  river  Plate, 
which  the  Spaniards  had  fome  time  before  taken  from 
the  Portuguefe :  an  Engliih  pilots  v/hom  they  found 
on  board  a  Portuguefe  fhip,  undertaking  to  bring  the 
commodore  within  piftol-lhot  of  the  chief  battery  on 
Ihore.  On  the  6th  of  January  1763,  the  Lord  Clive 
made  the  fignal  for  engaging,  and  foon  after  anchored 
under  the  fire  of  the  caftmoft  battery  of  the  place, 
while  the  Ambufcade  was  feyerejy  handled  by  the 
fire  of  the  middle  and  weftmoft  batteries,  and  from 
ipme  Spanifh  frigates.  A  mod  fierce  cannonading 
began  on  both  fides,  which  lafted  from  eleven  in  the 
forenoon  till  three  in  the  afternoon  -,  when  the  enemy's 
fire,  that  had  been  before  kept  up  very  fteadily,  be- 
gan to  flag,  and  they  themfelves  to  retire  to  the  eaft- 
moft  battery,  as  the  place  of  greateft  fafety.  In  this 
ftate  of  the  engagement,  when  the  Englilh  expected 
every  moment  to  fee  the  Spanilh  colours  ftruck,  the 
Lord  Clive  was  found  to  be  on  fire.  No  fooner  did 
the  flames  appear,  than  it  was  eafy  to  perceive  that  it 
was  impoffibie  to  extinguiih  them.  In  an  inftant  the 
attack  was  difcontinued :  the  Ambufcade j  with  vaft 
difficulty,  got  clear  of  the  other  fliip's  flames,  but  was 
little  better  than  a  wreck,  having  received  a  great 
number  of  fliot  betwr^ri  wind  and  w;ater.  As  to  the 
crew  of  the  Lord  Clive,  fome  periflied  in  the  water, 
iome  in  the  flames,  and  many  by  the  enemy's  fire, 
which  recommenced  on  the  occafion  :  fo  that  no  more 
than  78  of  340,  the  complement  of  the  ftiip  when  the 
engagement  began,  efcaped  with  their  lives,  the  (hip 
6    ■  '  blowing 
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blowing  up  about  eight  in  the  evening.  The  fate  of 
the  unhappy  fufierers  wsu  the  more  affecting,  as  it 
would  have  been  oercain  defti^idion  for  any  of  the 
other  (hips  to  have  moved  to  their  relief.  The  Am- 
bufcade,  ifi  danger  of  linking  every  moment,  found 
^eans  to  ilop  her  leaks  in  the  river  Plate,  and  to 
efcape  to  the  Portuguefe  fcttlement  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
with  the  lo(s  of  24  killed.  It  ousht  however  to  be 
confefTed,  that  fuch  of  the  Lord  Clive's  crew  as 
reached  the  Ihore,  were  humanely  received,  treated, 
and  cloathed,  by  the  Spaniards,  whofe  refentment 
feemed  to  b?  extinguifhed  in  the  calamity  of  their 
enemies. 

The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  figncd  at  Paris 
on  February  loth,  17635  and  the  terms  of  it  were 
more  advantageous  to  Great  Britain  and  her  allies, 
than  thofe  which  were  agreed  to  by  the  late  minifter. 
It  muft  be  *  acknowleged  that  Great  Britain,  by  ex- 
tending the  frontiers  of  Canada,  to  the  middle  of  the 
Miffifippi,  gained  a  large  traft  of  fertile  country 
lying  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  befide  the  advantage 
of  a  free  navigation  upon  it,  and  the  pofleflion  of  the 
port  of  Mobile  :  but,  in  order  to  fecure  the  Englifh 
American  colonies  from  all  poflibility  of  difturbance 
from  the  French,  that  reftlefs  nation  ought  to  have 
been  expelled  from  the  whole  country  of  Louifiana. 

England,  by  this  peace,  likewife  gained  an  accef- 
(lon,  in  France's  ceding  to  her  the  ifland  of  Grenada  \ 
which,  when  fully  cultivated  and  peopled,  may  be 
of  fome  confequcnce.  She  moreover  acquired  the 
unfettlcd  idands  of  Dominica,  Tobago,  and  St, 
Vincent  i  but  yielded  to  France  the  ifland  of  St. 
Lucie,  faid  to  be  worth  all  the  reft.  She  retains  tl^e 
fcttlement  of  Senegal  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  by 
which  {he  engrofles  the  whole  gum  trade  of  that 
country ;  as  tqr  the  rock  of  Goree,  which  ftie  re- 
ftored,  it  was  ho  great  facrifice.  The  article  that 
rekites  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  was  dilated  by  the  direc- 
prs  of  the  Englifh  cptppany  v  and  furely  the  French 
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have  no  reafon  to  complain  of  its  fevcrity,  as  it  rc- 
ftores  them  to  the  pofTellion  of  all  the  places  they  had 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  on  condition  that  they 
fhall  maintain  neither  forts  nor  forces  in  the  king- 
dom of  Bengal :  thus  they  will  enjoy  all  their  for- 
mer advantages  in  trade,  without  the  temptation 
and  expence  of  forming  fchemes  of  conqueft  and  do- 
minion. 

The  demolition  of  the  works  belonging  to  the  har- 
bour of  Dunkirk,  is  no  doubt  a  fenfible  mortification 
to  France,  though  of  little  confequence  to  England, 
while  a  fquadron  of  fhips  is  kept  at  anchor  in  the 
Downs.  It  became  an  objedt  of  ibme  confideration  in 
the  war  of  queen  Anne,  as  a  neft  of  privateers  that 
infefted  the  channel  ^  and  was  afterward  ufed  as  an 
inflammatory  term  of  fadioh.  The  danger  that  ma/ 
threaten  England  from  Dunkidc,  does  not  depend 
upon  vedels  which  could  be  received  into  the  har- 
bour ;  but  muft  arife  from  a  ftrong  fquadron  of  (hips 
of  the  line,  which  may  always  lie  at  anchor  in  the 
road. 

The  liberty  of  cutting  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Hon- 
duras, granted  to  the.fubjeds  of  Great  Britain,  was 
undoubtedly  a.great  point  gained  in  their  favour ;  but 
their  obliging  themfelves  to  demolifh  their  fortifica- 
tions on  that  coaft,  was  a  tacit  acknowlegement  that 
the  privilege  was  not  founded  upon  right,  but  derived 
from  favour.  The  ceffion  of  Florida,  with  the  forts 
of  St.  Auguftine  and  Penfacok,  to  Great  Britain^ 
was  an  objedt  of  much  greater  importance.  It  ex- 
tended the  Britifh  dominions  along  the  coaft  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Miflifippi.  It  removed  an  afylum  for 
the  (laves  of  the  EnglKh  colonies,  who  were  conti^ 
nually  making  their  efcape  to  St.  Auguftine.  It  de- 
pfrived  the  Spaniards  of  an  es^y  avenue,  through' 
which  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  invade  Georgia- 
and  Carolina  *,  it  afforded  a  large  extent  of  improve- 
able  territory,  a  ftrong  frontier,  and  a  good  port  in- 
the  bay  of  Mexico,  both  for  t^ie  convenience  of  trade, 
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and  the  anrioyance  of  the  Spaniards  in  any  future 
contcft.  But  neither  the  ccfTion  of  Florida,  nor  the 
renunciation  of  the  right  to  the  fidiery,  nor  the  per- 
miffion  granted  to  the  Enslifh  logwood  cutters,  nor 
the  evacuation  of  Portugal}  nor  all  thefe  articles  to- 
gether, can  ever  be  eileemed  equivalent  to  the  refti- 
tution  of  the  Havanna  -,  for  which,  indeed,  the  Spa- 
niih  monarch  had  no  fuitable  compenfation  to  make, 
without  difmembring  his  kingdom ;  unlefs  he  had 
thrown  into  the  fcale  with  his  other  concedlons,  that 
of  a  free  navigation,  without  fearch,  to  the  Britifh 
traders  on  the  coaft  of  New  Spain.  The  crown  of 
Spain  was  much  favoured  by  the  article  which  IH- 
pulates,  that  the  conquefts,  not  included  in  the  treaty 
cither  as  cefTions  or  reftitutions,  (hould  be  reftored 
without  compenfation.  Neither  France  nor  Spain  had 
any  armament  on  foot,  from  which  they  could  expeft 
the  leaft  acquifition  or  fuccefs  ;  whereas  the  miniftry 
of  England  had  great  reafon  to  believe  that  the  ifland 
of  Luconia  was  already  reduced.  « 

On  the  whole,  the  treaty,  though  it  might  have 
been  more  favourable  in  fome  articles,  certainly 
confirmed  great  and  folid  advantages  to  Great  Britain ; 
and  will  remain  as  an  eternal  monument  of  that  mo- 
deration which  forms  the  mofl  amiable  flower  in  the 
wreath  of  conqueft* 

Such  was  the  ifTue  of  a  war,  fanguinary  beyond  ex- 
ample, which  had  raged  with  uncommon  fury  in  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe ;  which  had  ruined  many 
fair  provinces  i  and,  in  the  fpace  of  feven  years,  de- 
ftroycd  above  a  million  of  lives*,  which  had  coft 
Great  Britain,  in  particular,  above  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thoufand  men,  including  a  great  number  of 
brave  and  able  officers,  with  an  incredible  quantity  o£ 
treafure  v  and  increafed  the  burthen  of  her  national 
debt,  from  fourfcorc^  to  one  hundred  and  thirty 
millions  flerling. 
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'The  Royal  Navy  of  Great  Britain  as  it  (lood  at 
the  clofc  of  the  Year  1762. 

N,  B»  Thofe  in  Italia  were  taken  from  the  French  tt 

Spaniards. 

FiRiT  Rath. 


Gunt 

100  Britannia 
100  Royal  George 
100  H.  SevtrtigM 

Second  Rates. 

90  Blenheim 

90  Dulie 

90  St.  Ccorge 

90  Namur 

90  Nej/iune 

90  Ocean 

9«  Prince 

90  Princefi  Royal 

84  Royal  William 

90  Sandwich 

90  Union 

Tmiio  Rates. 

64  Africa 
64  ji/cidt 
74  Arrogant 
#4  Bedford 
64  Bellijueux 
74  Bcllona 
64  Belleifle 
64  Bitnfaifatit 
70  Buckingham' 
70  Biirford 
So  Cambridge 
64  Captain 
^4  Centaur 
70  Chichefter 
74  Cornwall 
74  Culloden 
64  Defiance 
66  Devonfliire 
70  Dorfetfhire 
7^  Dragon 
74  Dublin 
64  Elizabeth 
64  EHifX 
74  Fame 
So  Foudroyant 
70  Grafton 
64  Hampton-Couft 
74  Hercules 
■  74  Hero 
74  Kent 
74  Lenox 
^4  Mtignanimt 


Guns. 

6S  Marlborough 

74  Mars 

64  Moitele 

64  Moni:     ^'h 

64  Nair.iu 

80  Newark 

74  Norfolk 

70  Northumberland 

70  Orfoi'd  I 

64  I'r.  Frederick     | 

80  Princeft  Amelia 

60  PrincefsMary 

64  Revenge 

74  Shrcwfburjr 

70  Somerfct 

74  Sterling-Caftle 

74  Suptib 

7«  Swififure 

74  Ttmira'irt 

70  Temple 

74  Terrible 

74  Thondcrer 

74  Torbay 

64  1'ridcnt 

74  Valiant 

70  Vanguard 

74  Warfpight 

Fourth  Rates. 

60  Achilles 
60  America 
60  Anion 
50  Antelope 
50  Aflinaiice 
50  Centurion 
50  Chatham 
50  Cheder 

Dreadnought 
^o  Dcptford      ' 
60  DuTikirk 
to  Edgar 
50  Falkland 
^o  Falmouth 
60  Fhme 
60  Flortnttni 
JO  Gueriifey 
50  Hampfliire 
60  Jerfey 
60  Irfrefide 
SO  Jfit 
So  Lion 
60  Medway 
60  Mon'a^uc 


Gum. 

59  Norwich 

60  N(rrMne:l- am 
CO  Onjiamt 

60  Panther 

60  VtfwhwVe 

JO  Portland 

50  PrfAoB 

60  PrinceofOrange 

60  Kippon 

50  Romncy 

50  Rocliefter 

50  Sjlilbury 

50  Sutherland 

60  Weymouth 

CO  Winchefttr 

do  Windfor 

60  York 

FiFTB  Rates. 

31  Adventure 
3»  Alarm 

3»  jli-ethufa 

32  /IColuS 
32  Bolugnt 
32  Bodon 
3^  Blonde 
36  Brilliant 
1%  Crefcent 
38  IJiinae 
3*  Diana 
44  Dover 
3»  Emrrald 
4tl.  Entcrpriie 
32  I'lara 

44  Gofport 
3»  Juno 
32  Lark 
44  LaunceAon 
30  Looc 
44  Lynn 
36  Mclampe 
ji  Minerva 
3  a  Montreal 
3»  Niger 
36  Pallas 
44  Pcntance 
|4  Phanix 
44  Prince  £d«r. 
J2  Quebec 
44  Kainbiw 
36  Reticnvn 
-.2   Hfpulfe 
3'.  Richmond 
32  Saphire 


Gum. 

3*  Southampton 

J»  SUfg 

3s  Thames 
3»  TLrtit 
30  TcfringtOfl 
3«  Tweed 
36  Vrnm 
3  a  y.JiJ 
44  Wcolwiih 

SliTM  Ratesi 
28  A^tiron 
28  A'iiTe 
\o  Aldborough 

14    AlHilKfiH 

28  /Ifttihn 
a3  Argo 
24  Arundel 
28  Boreas 
aS  Cerberus 
24  Coventry 
20  Deal  Cart  !c 
24  Dolphin 
24  Echo 

20  FhmboTough 
24  Fnwey 
%\  CailanJ 
20  Gibraltar 
20  Glafgnw 
20  Greyhound 
•4  Hind 
24  Kcnnington 
t8  Levant 
24  Lively 
28  Liverpool 
28  Lixard 
24  Ludlow  Caflle 
28  Maidftonc 
24  Mercury 
28  Mil  ford 
4  Niphtinpile 
24  Portmahon 
20  Rufe 
14  Rye 

20  Scarborniigh 
20  Seaford 
zc  Sealiorle 
28  Shiiinoii  • 
24  Sh'.ernefi 
24  Solebay 
:o  S-iren 
24  Srrprizc 
i8  Tartar 
I -'4  Tc'fjlhirt 

215  Trent 
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Gont< 
*g  Trent 
a8  VaUur 
%%  Unicora 
34  Wager 

SlooM* 

X4  Albanjr 
io  Alderney 
10  Antigua 
12  Badger 
]6  Baltimore 
in  Barbadoea 
JO  Bonetta 

8  Cracier 
.x8  Cygnet 
jo  DiJtgen(e 
14  Difpatch 
JO  Druid 
I4  Efcort^ 
16  Favourite 
iS  Ferret 

8  Ftambro*$  Print 

8  Fly 
14  Fortune 


Guns. 

14  Grampui 
lo  Oranadb 
8  Goree 

5  Happjr 
8  Hazard 

74  Hornet 
14  Honbd 
10  Hunter 
14  Jamaica 
10  King's  Pidicr 
8  Laurel 

6  Lurcher 
18  MerHo 
16  Moru# 
18  Nautilul 

8  Peggy 
10  Pomona 
10  Otter 
r4  Pelican 
14  Porcu|»iMi 
J  8  PoftiUion 

8  Ranger 
I      Racehorfe 
14  SaluOi 


Guns. 

8  Savage 
14  Senegal 
14  Sardome 

8  Speedwell 
10  Spy 
14  Swallow 
14  Swift 
14  Swan 
t6  Tamer 
Terrot 
10  Thunder 
14  Trial 
t4  Vulture 

8  Wafp 

16  Wea^le 

8  Wolf 

to  Zepb'ir 

Boms  VelTelSi 

Bafililk 
Blaft 
Careafs 
Firedralce 
IFurriace 


Infernal 

Fire^Sh.  no  (Jiinsj 

>etna 

Cormdrant 

Grampus 

LightoiR;^ 

Phito 

R-sven 

Roman  Eniperoir 

Proferpine 

Salamander 

Strombolo 

Vefuvius 

Yachts. 

Id  Dorfet 

8  Fubbi 

8  Katberine 
Augufta 

STOKXSRIPti. 

10  Crown 

14  SouthrSea  Caftle 


3 

4 
5 
5 


4 
6 


Ships 
Hates.  Guns.  Names. 
3        74    Albion 
64    Afia 
60     ^uguftt 
44    Anglefea 
3»    Aurora 
90     Barfleiir 
Ditto,  a  new  fliip 
3         80     Boyfle 
50     Briilol 
34    Blandford 
90    Blenhdm 

Hofpital-Hiip 
74    Canada 
60    Canterbury 
74    Conragiux 
50    Calchefter 
74    Defiance 
24    Experiment 
Co     Eagle 
64     Edinburgh 
60     Exeter 


3 

4 
3 

4 

I 

4 
3 

4l_ 


I  out  of  Commiflion  and  build  iii|{. 
Rates.  Guns.    Narries.        Rates. 
5        44    Eltfaam 

44    Expedition 

So    Formldablt 

50    Glouceftir 

44    Glory 

18    Cuadialupe 

44    Haftings 

44.    Heaor 

30    Jafon 

90    London 

44  Mary  Galley 
Martin  Sloop 
Mary  Yacht 

74    Monarch 

50    Nonfuch 

80    Pr.  Caroline 

60     Pr.  Louifa 

60     Plymouth 

44    Poole 

90    Queen 
TOO    Royal  Anne 
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Giins.    Names. 
84    Ramillies 
64    Royal  Oak  ^ 
60    Rupert 
50    Ruby 

R.  Charlotte 
Yacht 
64    Sutfolk 
60     St.  AlbadS    , 
24    Sphinx 
74    Triumph 
a8    Vengeance 
10    Viper 
left     ViAory 

Vulture  SlooiH 
Warwick 
WiachelfcA 
60    Wbrcefter 
William  ani. 
Mary  Yacht 
€4    Yarmouth 


Complement  of  Men,  and  Weight  of  Meul,  in  the  Royal  Navy 


Ships  of  three  Decks. 
Cunt.      Me-n.  Metal, 

loo        850        41    14    <s 
90         750         3a     18     IX 


80        600        3*     18 

Shipt  of  two  Decks. 
80  74  tf;o       3»    18 


6 
6 
6 


70  .  520 

68  Ditto 

66  Ditto 

64  480 


18 


34      T2 


Guns. 
60 
60 
50 
5<» 


Men.  MetaL 

420  44    i»      t 

400  24      9      tf 

350  24    1%      € 

300  18      9      6 

44  40  250  18      9      $ 

Frigates  of  one  Deck. 

36        240  12      6 

31         220  12      6 

28        aoo  9      /[. 

20         160  9      4 


7be  End  of  the  Seventh  Volume. 
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